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PREFACE. 


“And now shall India’s paroquets on sugar revel all, 

In this sweet Persian sugarcandy that is borne to far Bengal." 

Safin to Sultan Ghiasu-d-din. King of Bengal. 

The History of Bengal cannot fail to be of special interest 
not only to Hindus and Musalmans in Bengal, but also to 
Englishmen, in that Bengal formed the foundation-stone of 
the glorious fabric of Empire in Asia that England was des- 
tined in subsequent years to rear on the wreck of the mighty 
Empire of the * G-reat Mogul.* Yet Histories of Bengal are 
very few. From the Muhammadan side, though there are plenty 
of General Histories of India, containing incidental references 
to Bengal, or dealing with particular periods of it, there is no 
general or comprehensive History of Bengal, save and except 
the Riyazu-s-Sala^in. From the European side, the only 
standard History of Bengalis Stewart’s History, bnt this last, 
too, whilst mainly based on the Riyag, incorporates also the 
less reliable accounts from Feri^ta. To appreciate the his- 
torical value and position of the RiySz, I need only quote the 
opinions of two eminent Orientalists. •' “ The Riyazu-s-Salatxn,” 
says the late Professor Blochmann who laboured so largely 
for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, *'is much prized as being 
the fullest account in Persian of the Mvilmnv®,8i.4ftjl..Hisj[igiy^ of 
Bengal, which the author brings down ^o^his ow^time (1786- 
88) whilst Dr. Hoarnle observes in a lettbr^b fSe ".The 
Riyaz is a Standard History of Bengal^ ie teoatinually ' quoted 
by Mr. Blochmann in his ‘ Oontributi&ns to _^the History iind 
Geography of Bengal’ in the Journals :of the ASa'txC Society .. 
Mr. Blochmann strongly recommen^^ *tir»t' it should be 
translated, and, therefore, the book ii^pp.S which deserves 
being translated and published by thet Asiatic Society.” , 
Whilst fully sensible of the honour Kxonferf ed unon me bv 
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the Asiatic Society in entrusting to me the duty of transla- 
ting with notes this Standard History of Bengal, I can- 
not help confessing to a sense of diffidence in presenting 
this volume to the public under their auspices. Circumstan- 
ces over which I liave liad little control, such as domestic 
troubles, difficulties of access to libraries or books of refer- 
ence in out-of-the-way mofussii stations, and scanty snatches 
of. leisure after bj' no means light daily official duties — ^liave 
combined not only to rdtard the publication of this annotated 
translation, but to interfere witli my presenting it in the 
shape that I had fondly aimed at. As it is, I venture to think, 
whilst fully conscious of its defects and flaws, that I have 
spared no pains to I'ender the translation a faithful and 
literal representation of the original, consistently ivith lucid- 
ity and clearness in statement. To constantly elucidate the 
text, I have given ample foot-notes. These foot-notes have 
been prepared by me by reference to original and generally 
eontemporaiy Persian sources, and in some oases also embody 
results of the labours of European scholars and antiqua- 
rians, as well as my own personal observations. The prepara- 
tion of these foot-notes has involved considerable research 
and entailed much labour. 

For my labours, such as they have been, I shall, however, 
feel amply rewarded if these pages in any measure contri- 
bute to awaken amongst my co-i-eligionists in Bengal an en- 
lightened consciousness of their historic past, coupled with an 
earnest longing in the present to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by a progressive and beneficent Grovern- 
ment 'fbr their future social and intellectual regeneration ; and 
also if they widen tire 'mutual sympathies of the two gi’eat 
nationalities in Bengal- by infusing sentiments of closer and 
more cordial comradeship, in that they have been fellow- 
travellers over the' same tract for many long centuries j and 
last, though not least, if they evoke the sympathetic interest 
of Englishmen in the fate of a great and histoiic Community 
that preceded tliem for six centuries in the Government 
of this countr}’. . . 


piiEFACK. iii 

A respectful tribute of mournful acknowledgment is due 
to the memory of my lamented wife, Hyatunnissa Begam, 
who often sat up by me during progress of this work, and 
sustained me in my labours. 

ABDUS SALAM. 

Oeissa, Cuttack: 

23rd May, 1903. 

P.8 . — I had hoped to add to this work an Appendix deal' 
ing with the social, economic and political condition of the 
people in Bengal under each period of Moslem Rule ; but for 
this (though I have collected some materials) at present I com- 
mand neither the requisite leisure nor the full critical 
apparatus. The foot-notes will, however, it is hoped, give 
the reader some idea of the culture and civilisation that pre- 
vailed in Bengal under the Moslems, of their system and 
methods of administration, of their policy in adding to the 
physical comforts of the people, and in improving their in- 
tellectual, social and ethical ideals. 

A. S. 

Babisal, Backebgunje : 

17th November, 1903. 
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2 
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K!.::’.,-.:-. iTi'rfneriy in J'-»=rjro or Jn'ar), ns tho place where tho 



lliiPMU ilj’jiiwty of Bon^ftl MoMom indopomlont kings hnd its 
ndopfpd homo— 11iif>nin Slli'k first olitnincci powor in Iho (listrlct of 
Fnridpiir or ivlioro his first coins wero slnick — Ilnsnin 

.Shull’s son, Nnornt .Shnh, rrectccl a niint-lnwn tit Klmliftiinhnfl 
(or llngorhfit, fonnorly in flio Jessoro or .Tnenr district) — l^nmcs 
of TTiiBriin ghnli, his hrollior Ynsiif .Shnh, nnd his son, 
Nnsrnt ghnli nnd Mnhinnd Shnh, fonnd in connection with sovornl 
pargnminhs of .Tossoim or .Tnsnr district— Unsnin Phiih " tho Good ” 
still roinomhercd from Iho frontio.rs of Orissa to tho Tlrnlimn- 
jintm — Knsriin .5hnh oxtonds his empire into Orissn, Assam, nnd 
Chiltagnnp, nnd rpignn over nil Jfortli Kohar nnd nil Sonth llchnr, 
np to Iho limits of .Snritnr Monghyr (Mnngir) where his non, 
Prince Danynl, erects n vtinll over tho shrino of Pir Xiifii—IInsnin 
Bhnh Imiltls a CiiUiPtlral Mosqae nt Mnchnin (in Dneca district), 
whore there in still nn old colony of Mnsniinans — Tho lincnini 
dynasty consisting of four kings reigned over Bengnl for forty- 
fonr years — Itich people in Ilcngnl nse plates of gold — Ilnsnin 
filinh dishnndn Iho Paik», nnd expels tho Ahyssininns from Bengal 
— Ilnsnin Khnh rpinovrs his neat of Government to Kkdninli which 
ndjoinn tho Oily of Gnnr — Ilnsnin Plinh. being himself of n noble 
stock, employs nnmeroiis Syeds, Miighals nnd Afijhins of noblo 
fiimilips in his service m llongnl— Ilnsnin Shnh appoints cfllcicnlj 
District Onicers, nnd scenres thorough ponce In Bengal — 
Iliisnin .Shah anhjugntos Ilnjnhs of tho environs np to Orissn, 
conquers Asentn, Knmmp nnd Knminh— Ilnsnin .Shah’s first 
Governor of 'Woslorn Assam or Knmrnp wns his own son, Frinco 
Danynl, who ivns followed by Mnsniider Ghnsii, who wns succeeded 
by Snll.na Ghinsn.d-din, who introduced n colony of Mnhnmmndnns 
into Assam— Ilnjnhs Iliip Xnrnin, iilnl Kuiiwnr, Gasn Lnkhnn nnd 
I,ncliini Knmin subdued — Husnin Shall builds numerous mosques 
nnd rcst-liomos in Bengal, ns well ns numerous Ufadrossnlis or 
Oollcgcs— ilnsnin .Shnii confers numerous gifts of lands etc. on 
saints nnd scholnrs— For tho mnintonnnco of tho Rost-honso in 
connection ivith tho shrine of tho saint Nnr Qutbu-l-nlnm, 
IIuEain Shah endowed sovornl villnges— Ilusain ghah’s chnrncter 
— Amongst tho sovereigns of Bongnl, none equal to Husnin 
ghah — Tmees of Ilnsnin Rhnli’s boiieficonco known widely — 
Sulfan Husnin Bharqi, n refngoo nt tho Court of Husain Shah — 
Emperor Bnbnr’s invasion of India, towards tho end of Husnin 
Shah's reign — Reign of Nnsrat Shah, son of Alnn-d-din Husnin 

Rljah ^Nasmt Shah or Nnsib Shah a wise nnd just and an ofll- 

oiont sovereign — Nnsrnt .Shah ro-conquors Chittagong, subdues 
Tirlint and Hnjipnr, nnd holds temporary sway over Azimgarh 
in tho N. W. Provinco— Hnjipnr long tho head-quarters of the 
Bengal Governors of Bohnr — Emperor Babnr conquers Hindustan 


iu 1526 A.O. (932 A.H.) — Mnny Af{^nn Otnarn or noblonton 600 
and tako rofngo in Congnl nndor Kasmt Rhali — Snif.an Mahmud, 
brothor of Sa1|^an Ibrahim, also a rofngoo nndor Kasrat Shah — 
Nnsrat Shah bestows on nil thoso noblo Afghan rofngcos finr- 
gnnnahs and yillagos in Bongni — Nnsrnt Shnh mnrrios Snlfan 
Ibrahim’s daughter — Nnsrnt Shah dcspatchos Qntb Khan with 
a largo army from Bengal to Bhnrnioh, to oppose tho Mn^nl army 
— ^nn Zaman, Emperor Bnbar’s son-in-law, conqnors Jannpnr — 
Emperor Babar mnrohos to Jannpnr, and plans to invndo Bengal — 
Nnsrnt Shnh sends valnablo presents to Emperor Babnr, who 
makes peaoo with Nasrnt Shah and retires — Bmporor Bnhar dies. 
Emperor Hnmnynn ascends the throno of Delhi — Emperor 
Hnmnynn plans tho conqnest of Bongni — Nasrnt Shah ponds 
presents to Emperor Hnmnynn — ^Towards tho close of his life, 
Nnsrat Shnh indulges in dissipations and oppressions — Nasrat 
Shah killed — Nasrat ghah bnilds the Qadam Basnl bnilding and 
the Golden Mosqno or the Sona Mnejid in Ganr — Reign of Firnz 
Shah — Reign of Saltan Mahmud, son of Alnn-d-din Hnsain 
ghah — Mnkhdnm 'Alnm (Mahmud Shah’s brother-in-law). 

Governor of Hajipnr, intrigues with gher )^on , who was in 
Behar — Mahmud ghah details Qntb Khan. Commandant of 
Monghyr (Munglr), to conquer Behar, and to ohnstiso MnWidnm 
’Alam — Qntb Khan killed, and Bhor Khan wins tho victory-— 
Malchdnm ’Alam killed— gher ^nn invades Bengal — ^Tho nobles 
of Bengal guard tho passes of Telingndhi and Snkrigali, and 
fight — ghsr ^an enters Bengal, and nttnoks Mahmud ghnb, 
who entrenches himself in the fort of Ganr, and seeks for help 
from Emperor Hnmaynn— Emperor Humnyun storms tho fort of 
Ohunar — Disturbance breaks out in Behar, and gher Khan retires 
from Bengal, leaving his son Jalal Khan and his noble, ^awas ]^an, 
to besiege the fort of Ganr — Salman Mahmud flees and Jalal 
Khan captures Ganr — gher ]^nn marches to Ganr, and be- 
comes master of Bengal— Sultan Mahmud Shah erects the 
Cathedral Mosque at Sadullapur, a quarter of Ganr — Emperor 
Hnmaynn pushes through the passes of Teliagadhi and 
Sakrigali— Jalal Khan and Khwas IDinn retreat to Ganr to 
gher Khan — Mahmud ghah, the Inst independent Mnsalman king 
of Bengal, dies at Kahlgnon or Oolgong — gher ^an, on Emperor 
Hnmayna’s approach, retires from Bengal towards the hills of 
Jharkand or Ohntia Nagpur — ^Emperor Hnmaynn captures Ganr, 
names it Jinnatabad, introdnees the Mn^al Imperial ^ntba and 
coin, and halts at Ganr for three months — Owing to badness of 
climate of Ganr, many Mn^al soldiers perish — gher Khan with 
his Afghan soldiers marches from Jharkand or Chnta Nagpur 
to the fort of Rohtas, captnres it, and also surprises 
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Motipliyr (Mimpir) — Nowp of Jtirra tlindM'R rebellion rcccircd 
by Kinporor linmnyiin, who innrches bock lo Agrn, IcnTiiig 
.Tftlmnplr Qnli Bop m llio Mtipbol Governor of Gnnr and Bupporlod 
by Ibrnbim Bop with five tbonsand cnvnlry — Rlior Kbnn ro- 
cnjtltiroR Ganr, nscendR Iho tlirono of Bcnpnl nnd nssntncB tbo 
title of Slier Sbnb — gber Shnli, r» prenl Rtntcsmnn, n benevolent 
Rovorcipn nnd n oplondid peneral — His fifcal reforms — Shor Shall 
bestowp AUamghas’i nnd Jfndad-i-Jfnffe for the support of 

Rcbolnra nnd saints — His Army reforms — Ilis public works — 

His viporons ndminislmtion of justice— People enjoy perfect 
sccnrily of .life nnd properly — Peace concluded between Emperor 
linmnynn nnd Shcr Sbnb, Bonpnl, together with the fort of 
Itohins being loft in the pos'ession of Sher Shnh— Sher Shnli snd- 
donly nttneks Emperor linmnynn nt Ohnusa, nnd defeats the latter 
—Slier Slinb redneos Bonpnl nnd Bcbnr to subjection — Slmikb Klinlil. 
pntron-Faint of Sber .Slinb— Sll^r Slinli Icnves Kliizr Kbnn ns bis 
Governor of Bengal, nnd mnrebos to Agra — Sher Slinb again 
defeats Emperor llumnytin nt Knnnnj, nnd mnrebes to Agrn — 

Buie of Kbinr ICbnu nt Gnnr— Kh«r Kbnn gives bimsolf roynl 
nirs, nnd is quickly supplnnlcd by Slier ‘Slinb, who divides 
Bonpnl nniongat sovoml tribal chiefs, placing over thorn an over* 
lord in the person of QnrJ Fnzilnt, n Icnrnod scholnr of Agra — 

Slier SLnh rolnrns to Agra— Overdordsbip of Afnhnmmnd Kbnn 
.Siir ill Bengal — Sllt^r Slisb’s son, Jallnl Kbnn sarnnmed Islam 
Sbnb nr Snlim Siiab, nseends tbo tbrono of llindnslnn, niid drows 
np n comprcliunsiru Prucediiro Codo or JJaslur ul filial— Unttio 
liolwccii Miilinmmnd Kbnn Siir nnd Miilmmmnd Slinb ’Adli — 
Miilininiiind Kbnn killed — Hulo of Khizr ^nu, siirnnmcd Bnbndor 
•Slinb, Mnliniiimnd Klinii’s son— Bnitlo between Kltizr IQmti 
and Slubnminnd Slinb ’Adli near Snrnjgnrbn in tbo Moiigbyr 
district — Mubnminnd Slinb killed — Reign of Jnllnlu-d-din, son of 
Mnlmmmnd Kbnn — Reign of Jnlnlln-d-din’s son — Rnlo of Ghinsn- 
d-din— Reign of Taj Kbnn Kamni — Tnj Kbnn, ono of tbo most 
Icnriicd scholars of bis time— Reign of Snlnimnii Karnui, brother 
of Tnj Klinii— Sulnimnn Knmni holds every morning n dovo- 
tioiml meeting in company with 150 Sliniklis and ’Ulntna, nftor 
which bo Imnsncts businoss daring fixed boors— Sulnimnn 
Enrnni, with tbo help of bis ronowned gcnornl Knlapnlmr, con* 
qaors Orissa — Sulnimnn Karnui shifts his capital from Gnnr to 
Tandab — Sulnimnn partially subdues Kuclj Bobnr — Feuco con- 
cluded between Sulnimnn and Emperor Qamnynn — Ponco main- 
tninod botwoon Sulnimnn nnd Emporor Akbnr— Snlnimnn 
Knrnni very oiiorgolic, indnslrious, mothodio, and strict — Reign 
of Bnynzid Kbnn, son of Snlnimnn Karnui — Roigu of Daud Kbnn. 
son of Snlniman Karnui — Dnnd Klinn roigns over Bengal, Bobar and 



Iltii ntnHtljHK ftrmy — tianil U 

tim froiilii'M tJif Wii»'?tl'»w ‘'f ftsul tli'' Kmplr*' 

of lUmluilnti— Knijifror Al-'Kar nnl'-n hl< Ititntm 

KJmii, (invcrinr «>f DaiulV 

mlvimco— IVftrn ly' Mtinlm Kf'ivtt with -Akti^r 

tli*W>n<'n til rntify tin* tr<'Aty-'Ui«!'iyft)'.y *>t D-tH-IV pr.'injnr 
j»rM»cti'p, Ii'iili J\hnM-— Nnvnl rii!;i«j;cm«>nt<i tfi-tnrwii Kh.ftii nml 

Kmporor Akh.ir— Dmul ri'flri’i t«» I’Ainn, tiy Kmp«rnr 

Aklinr— -Akli.'if crnil«t«''i tin* f<»?t nf llRjifi'.ir— D.imt th« 

fort- of I'ntim, unit i\-iwn to iV.trm rdjilufi'tl tiy 

Kmpcror AWnr— Tho Khui-S-Kli'iiiMi Miiiiim KSioo jint»n»"s 
Oftiid who rijtiri’i t'l Ort’i'i'i— ‘Tti'lir Mat l«i rrn'l Ori«<A~To* 

tlnr MnVii loyM to KnifHiriir Akti\r--liotiI« 1k<iwo«'ii 

tho Mnxholt noil lhi< A(»;hn»i» — l’<*oPf> of KnSoV:— npnpil «n'l 
Ih'hnr wlml In Alclinri whil«t OrNun yol nstnhif'l hy tho 
Afj'lmnH — /t.lrlior on iho liMifci of th« Mnlino*i>li rivor npf'O’iitii 
to Knlnk (Cnttiipt:) Oily h<’til by tho Khnn.i.KjjMmn for rPt;‘'plton 
of Dstid IClmn who nttoiiil!i from Kntnk with hi# AfKl'"'* nnhl.'# 

— HofiiiCfl chivftlry niul inattnioinuly ilI*pl.ty<Hl hy tho Kh!\n-i» 
KljMiMi Miinim Klmu mkI Uoml Khntv nt tlin St.Mo Dnrhur. 

Akh;ir cmiBcii i\ Koiiornl Fiirvoy of Ilpnt.;nl nml pro|wip.Minn of it# 
llciit'ltoll hy hi» I'inwtco MiiiiitPrii, Ivliwnjnh Mur-iftnr Ali 
mill Todnr Mnl in lC3iJ A.O.—* Tho KlniiM-Klmnnn (Miiiiim Khntil 
ti'iiiiiifcrH tho font of (lovrrinnont of llonttnl fiom Tnnthih to 
Gntir, tvlion iimtiy Mot;h‘il otficem incluiliii}.; Misnlm Khnii |»'ri#h 
owiiift to mnhirin — Mnmil Khnii Invnilr# rnthnhnJ or t'*nriil* 
pnr— On Mtiniin Khnn'a tionth, Unuil ghnn roopciipic* fli'iit;:»l 
nml lluhnr, niul iiiHtnlB hinisolf n^^nin nt T«ml«h--Vicproyaliy 
of Nnivnh Khnn Jnhnn in Ilcngnl, nnd nn ncconnt of Dnutl 
Khnn’a tIcniU — Akbnr nppobita n 8cjinr.ito Govoriior for IJchnr 
— Biittlo of Akinuhnl or Jtnjmnhnl or Akbanmgnr lirtiTccn 
A! ii}^ii1b nnd Afghnna— Dand with hiBgoiioml Knlnpnhnr dofenlcd— 
Daud killed — Oriaiia amicscd by Mug^nlR — Kxtirpation of cer- 
tain gmndocB of Duud IClinn— Kninnnh nr killed in battle — 
Leading Afghan gmndcca or Oinnrn tico to tho jnnglca in tho 
trnclB of llongnl'— Afghans uollcct in BfiAli (i.e> Snndnrbans 
including Baqirgnnj or Bnokorgnujo} under Knrlin L)Sd, Ibrnhiin 
and ’Isn Klinn — ’Isa khan’s rosidonoe— Rhnhbna Khnn, tho Mu^al 
gonornl, plandors Bnkhtinrpnr, ooonpios Siiimrgnon and encamps 
on tho banks of tho Umhmapntm— Khnn Jnhnn dies, and Akbnr 
appoints ^an 'Asim Mirsa Kohnh to snccccd him — Afghans rally 
in Bhati under Osman, their chief. 

Obaptor III ... ... ... ... ... - ... IGS 

Account of the Nnsims of Bengal appointed by tho Mn^nl' 
Kmperors of Dolhi~KasiiuB and Diwnns defined— Accession of' 
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KmpcMr Jnliftiipir— IiiBnrrcetion of OBinnn roinii— Ni’znmnfc ' or 
VicoroyMly of Knjnli Mn^i Singh— Wnzir TCIinn nppointccl DiwRn 
of BongM— llnjnli Mmi Singh lo-callod, not being able to Bnbtluo 
Ostnnn Khan— Nirainnt of Qutbnddin Khon— Qutbncltlin Khtin 
hilloil by *Ali Quli Bog, Rurnnnied Shor Afghan Khnn, nt Bnrdwnn 
— Shor Afglmii Khnn, hni>1)nn(l of MchcriinncsB.a (ftflcrwnvds 
Eniprcps Knr dnlmn)— Emperor Jnhangir'A chivalry towards 
his Queen Empress Nnr Jnhnn — Jnlmngir Qtili Klmn appointed 
Karim or Viceroy of Bengal — Islam Khnn nppninfcd Governor of 
Belmr— Islam Khan promoled to the Kizamat of Bengal — 
Afggl Kh nn. son of Shnihh Abnl Fiizl Allnmi, appointed Governor 
of Bchar — Bnlo of Kavnb Islam Khnn over Bengal, and an 
neeonnt of the fall of Osnmn t^an — Kawnb Islam IQinn transfers 
the real of Mtighal government from Tiindnh to Dacca or 
Dhaka or .Inhangirnngar— Battle between the Imperialists nnder 
Shnjftit Khnn nnd the Afghans nnder Osmnn Khnn, near Dhnkn 
or Dacca— Osmnti hit hy n canon-ball, ntid dies— Afghans now 
thronghly ernshod— Islam ^nn leads an expedition ngainsb the 
Mags, ilefoals them, nnd rends some Mng captives to Emperor 
Jnlmngir, in charge of hin son, lloshnng Klinn— Kawnb Islam 
Khan dies— Kisamnt of Kawnb Qasim Klmn— Assnincso make nii 
inenrsion into tbo oonqncred Imperial domains — Qasim Klinn 
re-callod— Kir.nmnt of Ibraliim * Klmn* and nwivnl of Prince ghnli 
Jnlmn in Bengal— Tho title of Khnn a high honorific distinction 
under tho linghal Emperors— Ahmad Bog Klmn appointed Go- 
vernor of Oriesn— Rhah Jnhnii's insurroctioii — an account of Shnli 
Johan's invasion of Bengal and tho fall of Ibrahim ^nn Fntch 
Jnng at Ilajmnhnl — Jinny Bnrha Syods for political nnd military 
Ecrr'iees roccivo from Jtnghnl Emperors honorifio title of Klian 
which in course of time ohliicrnlcs nil traces of thoir Ryod descent 
—Shall Jnhnn marches to Dacca — Prince Bhah Jnlmn's fightings 
with the Imperial Army nnd his withdrawal to tho Dnkhin — ^Assign- 
ment of Bengal in Jagir to Mnlinbat Klmn niid his son— -Kiznmnt of 
Knwnh Mnkknram Khan — Kizniiint of Kawnb Fodni ^nn — Em- 
peror Jahangir dios, nnd his son, Shah Jnhnn, ascends tho throno of 
Delhi — ^Kizainnt of Kawnb Qnsiin Klinn — Qnsim ^nn, nndor orders 
of Emperor Shah Jnhnn, expels tho Portngiioso from Bengal — 
Kizamnt of Kawnb 'Aznm Khan — Tho Assnmeso ninko nn incursion 
into Bengal— 'Aznm ]^au rocnllod by tho Bmporor— Vicoroynlty 
of Kawnb Islnm Khnn II— Islam Klinn sends ont pnnitivo ospedi- 
tion 'to KneJj Bohnr and Assam— Islam ]^an rocnllod for being in- 
stnllod ns Imporinl Vnzir nt Delhi — Kiznmnt of 'Bengal bestowed on 
Priiico Shall Rbuja — ^Iiitho iiitorrognnm, Knwab Saif Khan repre- 
sents Slinh Shuja in Bengal — Bnlo of Prince Muhammad Shnja — 
Priiico Sbnia'transfors'tosipornrily Boat o'f Mu^al governmont from 
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Dhaka or Dacca, or Jahangirnngar i>o Rajmahal or Akbnrnngar— and 
deputes his father-in-law, Nawab ’Azam ^an, as his Deputy Go- 
vernor at Jahangirnagar — In 1658 A.C. Shah Shnja prepares anew 
Rent-roll of Bengal — The Prince, recalled — Shall Shnja a lover of 
arohitocture and builds numerous marble ediiioes in Rajmabal, 
Mongbyr and Dacca — Niznmat of Nawab Itaqad Khan— Nawab Ita- 
gad Khan recalled — Rnle'uf Prince Shah Shnjn for tlie second time 
in Bengal — Akbar banished most of his 'Ulama to Bengal — Em- 
peror ghab Jahan falls ill — Fratricidal wars between Shah Jalian’s 
son, Dara Shekoh, Shah Shnja, Aurangzob and Unriid — Arangzeb 
triumphs in the end over all the brothers — Shah gliuja defeated 
and pursued by Anrangzeb’s general, Mir Jnmla, Mnazzam Khan. 
Kban-i-Kbanan— Yioeroyalty of Mir Jnmla, Nawab Mnazzam 
]^an, Kban-i-Kbanan — ^Prince Shah ghnja flies to Arrakan, where 
be perishes — The Khan-i-Khanan Mnazzam Khan Mir Jnmla lends 
expeditions to Knob Behar and Assam, and snbdnes them, falls ill, 
returns and dies at Khizrpnr near Noraingunge in the Dacca dis- 
trict — Viceroy alty of Nawab Amirul-Umara Shaieta ]^an — 
Nawab Shnista Khan ohastises 'thoroughly the Mag and Portngnese 
pirates, and with bis son Bnznrg Dmed Khan re-oonqners Chitta- 
gong and names it Islamabad — Nawab Shaista Khan forms a promi- 
nent figure in connection with the early commercial enterprises of 
the English East India Company — Nawab Shaista Khan builds 
numerous Madrassabs or Colleges, Mosques, rest-honses, bridges and 
roads— Eoonomio condition of the people in Bengal attains an 
unique degree of prosperity — Rice sells at two annas per mannd— 
Nawab Shaista Khan builds the Katrah or tower and other bnildings 
at Dhaka or Dacca — Vioeroyalty of Nawab Ibrahim Khan — The 
English merchants style Nawab Ibrahim Khan “ the most famonsly 
jnst and good Nabob” — Ibrahim ^an allows the English to return 
from Madras and finally settle at Sntnnati (future Calcutta) — Em- 
peror Anrangzeb engaged in fighting for twelve years in the 
DaUin - against the Mnsalman kingdoms of Bijapnr and 
Golcondab, and Ahmadnagar, and also against the Mahrattas under 
Sivnji and Sambhn — The Emperor’s protracted absence from his 
capital leads to ontbrenk of insurrections in different parts of the 
Empire — Rebellion of Snbha Singh, Zamindar of Ohittwah and of 
Rahim Khan, tHe Afghan — Kishan Ram*, Zamindar of Bardwan, 
killed by the rebels— Nnrallah Khan. Fnujdar of the Chaklah of 
Jasar (Jessore), advances to fight with the rebels, but retreats 
soon after to the fort of Hnghli, and seeks for help from the Dutch 
of Chinsurah — Ki^an Ram’s daughter, a heroine, kills Snbha Singh 
for attempt npon' her chastity — Himat Singh succeeds Subha Singh 
— ^The rebels harry half the province of Bengal from Bardwan to 
Rajmahal — This opportunity utilised by the English for fortifying 
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tholr new sotiJcmenl in Cnlcutln — Bravo full of Ninmat ICTian 
njul liift nephew, Tanliar Khan — Kews of the dtsaslor carried 
to Nnwnh Ibrahim Khan who exhibits pusillanimity— Kows carried 
to Emperor Atjranc'r.oh, who appoints ZabardasL Khan to ho 
Fanjdar of Bardwan and Mednipnr, ntid to chastise the rebels — 
Znhardasl Khnit, son of Ibrahim Ivlian. chastises the rebels — 
Arinni-sh.fihan appointed Viceroy of Bengal and Bchnr, Nnwnb 
Ibrahim l^an beinR recalled by Emperor Aurangxob — Battle of 
Bhagwangolah— Zabardasl Khan defeats Rahim Khan or Rahim 
Slinh — R'lhim Shah's flight to Bardwan — Viceroyalty of Prince 
Arimn-sh-Bhan and fall of llaiiim Khan — Azimu-sh-shan's joalonsy 
of Zabardast Khan— A}iimu-nh-shan marches to Bardwan — Zabar* 
dnpl Khan in disguct leaves Bengal and proceeds to the Emperor 
Aurangzeh in the Dnhliin — Tiguh, jagirf, madmUt'mash, Altamgha 
land-tenures noticed — llocnulescenco of Rahim Sliah’s robelliou — 

Rahim Shah treaeborouHly atfnehs Azimu-Ph-ghan, and nearly 
raptures the latter — Loyal gallantry of Unnnd Khan Quraishi 
(Fanjdar of Silhnt) who moves swiftly to AKimu-sh-shan’s resene, 

Inrns disaster into victory and kills Rahim Shah, the rebel — 
Ar.imn-sh shan after victory cnlors Bardwan, and makes a pilgrim- 
iigo to tho shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim Saqqa— Jngat Rai, son 
of Kighan Rntn, invested by tho Prince with the samindorl of 
Bardwan— Tho prince erects a Cathedral ilosqno at Bardwan— Tho 
prince founds tho town of Shahganj alias Azimganj, in tho suburbs 
of Ilngli City — Azimu-gh-shan's Mosque at Rhaliganj — Farukh Sir, 
Arimu-gh-ghrin’s son, blessed by the saint of Bardwan, Snfi Baizid, 
and prophesied by tho saint as the future Emperor of India — 
Azimii-gh-ghan sails from Bardwan for Dhaka or Dacca or Jahan- 
girnogar on Imporial war-vessels — Azinin-gh-ghan spccalatcs at 
Dhaka in trade and introduces Sniida-f-K/ios and Sauda-i-'Am, and 
is sharply rebuked by Emperor Anrnngzcb— Tho Emperor appoints 
Mirzn Uadi, snrimmed Knrtalab Khan (nflerwavds Alurghid Quli 
Khan), to tho olRco of Diwnn of Bengal— Powers of tho Diwan 
defined— Powers of tho Nazim defined— Azimu-gh-shan lazy and 
covetous, and in July 1008 for tho sum of 10,000 rnpoos permits 
tho English to purohnso from existing holders tho right of renting 
tho thico villages of Calcutta, Sutaimti and Qobindpur— Both tho 
Nizam’s and tho Diwan’s powers rognlotod by nn Imperial Pro- 
ceduro Code revised year after year by tho Bmporor — Tho Pro- 
ceduro Codo or Dastur-aW Amal in India doscribed — Eortalab Kh an 
appoints sagacious and tlirifty Coltootors to every Pargnnnah, 
Oliaklah and Sarknr— Mur-ghid Quli ^aii (Kav Talnb Kian) 
rcBumcs Jagirs in Bengal of tho Bengal mansabdars, and allots 
them Jagira in liou in Orissa — A bigsnrplns in tho Bengal Revenue 
tlins cftcclod — Murghid Quli Khan enhances the Rovenuo— 
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assessments of Bengnl, piesents a prosperity Budget, and ‘be- 
comes Emperor Anrangzeb’s favourite— Azimu-gb-sban becomes 
jealous of Murshid Quli ^an, and plots his destruction — Khiraj, 
Jaziah, Tamila, Jihat, 8nir Jihat revenue and taxes des- 
cribed — At the instigation of Azimu-sb-ghan, the Naqdi troops in 
Dacca mutiny, and surround Murshid Quli ^nn — Murshid Quli 
Khan behaves dauntlesslv. pays up the troops and cashiers- them, 
and reports the affair to the Emperor — Emperor Anrangzeb threat- 
ens Azimu-gh-s^n, and orders the latter to quit Bengal and rrith- 
draw to Behar — Murshid Quli Khan removes with the Revenue offi- 
cers from Dacca or Jahangirnngar to Makhsusabad. which he names 
after himself Murghidabad— The Mn^al Special Intelligence De- 
partment, consisting of the ‘ Waqidh-navts ' and ‘ Bawanih-navis ’ 
described — Leaving Farrnldialr ns his Deputy in Bengal, .Azimn- 
gh-shan proceeds first to Mnngir (Munghyr) and then to Batna, 
which he names ’Azimabad, and settles down there — ^Emperor 
Anrangzeh’s fatal mistake in fighting against and crushing the 
Mnsalman kingdoms of Golkondah, Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
— The effacement of these Mnsalman kingdoms in the Dakhin re- 
sulted in letting loose the Mahratta freebooters and other adven- 
turers that had, hitherto, no political existence — Mn^al system 
of Revenue-accounts — Mu^al Account-Officers— Emperor Anrang- 
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to Bmporor Bnhnclnr Kinperor Bitlmdnr Pljali dies, and ia 

snccocdcd by Imr Rnn, Jalmiuliir Phnh— Azinin-ali.tiban killed— 

ABnd IClian the Primo Minister and Ainiru*l«Uninra Knlfnqar Khan— 
FamiMi-sir rcRolvcs, under tlic itiRpirntion of liis brave mother 
Sn1iobn>ii-NiRea, to fif'bt for ilio Imperial Crown against Jnhandar 
Rhali — Tlio Syod brotherR esponpo Fnrnikh.Bir'R canpo— FarniWi- 
sir being diRpleiiRcd with Jnfnr Khan, nnnninta lln^id Khan to 
supersede Jnfar JOinn — Ilatllc between Knahid I^an and Jnfnr 
Khan— Rashid Kiian hilled— FamiMj-sir defeats Emperor Jahnn- 
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of QiS'mnt Q]innnhkhali in Fiirgannnh Kalharhnh in the district 
of Murshldnbad, names it Asndnagar after liis maternal grandson, 
Mirza Asndnllnh Sarfnrnz ^nn — Jafnr Khan boslows the Deputy- 
Governorship of Jnhangirnngnr (Dacca) on Mirzn Lntfnllnh, a son- 
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Quli Klinn — Emperor FarruWi-sir slain, nnd Snlt.an RaQn-d-darniat 
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nnd'polioy — A copy of the Qoran transcribed byKawnb Jnfar Khan . 
by his own baud exists in the shrine of. Makhdnm Aklil Sirajard- 
din at Sndn-l-lnpnr — lybekly pricc-enrrent reports prepared — Bicq 
sold nt 6 or 6 mannds per rupee in Bengal — People. . eat . polao nnd 
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or THK 

UiyAZU-S-SALATlN OF COJULAM HUSAIN SALlM. 


In tiu; name or God, rm: Kind and thk Alcncirut. ! 


Worlds of pj-aipc aro dnc unto (lie palace of that World- 
Creator, who adoriiiiit; thin world by means of Uis hand of 
pcilt’cl. power with the ornament of existence, has unfurled the 
Standard «)f Creatorship, and worlds of panegyric befit the shrine 
of that. Supreme Atdhor who 1ms drawn by means of bis brush 
of poi'feei art the portrait of Ijife in particoloured lines on the 
pages of Creation. Ho (God) is that Wi.se Sage, wlio has entrusted 
the alTairs of llie management of the world and the people of 
the world and the good .and the right guidance of all classes to 
the persons nf .Sovereigns, and who has cnlrnstcd into the hands 
of authority of Sovereigns of this world, the reins of the opening 
aiid stoppage of the bnsinc.ss of divers classes of mankind. He 
(God) i.s that }<uju'cme Ruler of the Univunso who, weighing the 
opening .and stoppage of the alTairs of mankind and the good and 
bad of Uentre-.Sittcr.s in the circle of earth, in the scale of 
fxjiedieijcy of the world, 1ms left in every climo and every 
rouniry a ruler. 

]>'rom the Cloud of His bounty, the garden of the world 
is green. 

From the zephyr of His generosity, the orchard of the 
s<)il is green. 

From the Colouring of the painter of His Creation, 

Emerald becomes green in the centre of iniiio. 

I^rai.sc unto Lord, High is His rank and His praise. 

Univer.sul is His bounty and generosity, 

All praise is duo unto His Beneficence ! 

And bles.sings full of white clTulgence and sacred benedictions 
are duo unto all the messengers of the Palace of His bounl.y, that 
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is, unto the Prophets, especially unto that Symbol of Mercy ,of 
the people of the world, that Herald of the Paithful, that Seal of 
the Prophets, that Pioneer of the better Path, that Bright Lamp 
of the right road, the Baisondetre of the creation of this world, 
the First- bom : the Last-disclosed, i that is, the Pride of the 
Prophets, the Leader * of the Innocent, the Interceder on the day 
of Judgment, Muhammad the Chosen — Ahmad the Select ; God’s 
special mercy and peace he. on him and his descendants, and the 
people of his sacred house, and on his successors and all his 
companions ! 

After God’s and the Prophet’s praise,® this bumble servant who 
is hopeful of the intercession of the Prophet, namely, Ghnlam 
Husain, whose title is Salim Zaidpuri,^ so says that since some 
period, according to chances of time, he has been in the service of 
Mr. George IJdny, who is a gentleman of high position and high 
rank, of graceful character, of kind heart, mild disposition^ praise- 
worthy deportment and great generosity, who is the Hatim ® of 


I This has reference to the Mnhammsdan belief that the N«r or light of 
Mnhatnmnd was the first thing created by God, and that all else - followed, 
though the Prophet in bodily form was ushered into esistence after; all other 
prophets. 

8 This has reference to the tragic martyrdom of BuBain and other mem- 
bers of the Fatimite family, who were all innocent, and whose ancestor the 
Prophet was. 

8 Every Muhammadan hook begins with the praise of God. This praise is 
called }amd in Arabic, and is. followed by Na% pr praise of the Arabian 
Prophet. 

* GfimlSm ^nsain Salim Zaidpuri is the author of the present historical 
work entitled the Biyazu-s-Sal5tin, or 'History of Ben^I. llahi Bakhsh in 
his history “ Khnrshid Jahsn Nnma” of which Mr. Beveridge has published 
lately an Analysis in.the'Jonmals of the Asiatic Society, has some notice of 
Ghnlam I^nsain. He states that Ghnliim Husain was of Zaidpur in Ondh, 
migrated to Maldah in Bengal, and held the office of Dak Mnnshi or Post 
Master there, under Mr. George TTdny. Hoticing the Charitable Dispensary at 
Maldah, llahi Bakhsh observes that here' used, to be the house of Ghnlam 
Hnsain, and that in the quarter known as Cak Qnrbfin All is the tomb of 
Ghnlam HBSBin who died in 1233 A.H. or 1817 A.G. The chronogram com- 
posed in honour of his memory by his pnpii, Abdul Earlm, is 
which yields 1233. Mr. TTdny appears to have been at the time Commercial 
Besident of the Bast India Company’s factory at Maldah. 

8 Hatim was a Prince of Yemen, in Arabia. His generous hospitality is a 
by-word in the East. 



fi>o world of bnmd.y, (ho Xniisliinvau • of I, lie world of .Tnsiicc, tlio 
Gohpi-oms man of llio nf»o, and who is nnllons abont popularity and 
praise — 

^fay God always ])roscrvc his good forhmo, and advance his 
innk, and elevate his position, and doiihlo his Hfo and dignity! — 
and that ho has been in the class of his servants, and has over 
been and is still the reeijnent of his favours. In short, tho 
pxccllencics-abounding and bountios-springing person of that 
mine of disenrnment, is unique and matchless in this age. 

He is a paragon of all excellencies. 

He is superior to all praise that can bo conceived. 

He is enlightened, sees through things aright, like old 
sages, 

But ho has the fortune, tho age and the r.ank of manhood. 

Ho weighs his words which arc pregnatit with meaning, 

His two lips, like two palms, at the time of conversation, 
are iiearl-scatlcring. 

The tray of his bounty is read}’ for t he poor and t he needy ; 

He alwa^'s keeps gold and dinar® for the indigent. 

Inasmuch ns his high mind is always pursuant of the study 
of histories and ti'avels, and is seeker of all sorts of knowledge 
and accomplishments, in the year 1200 A.H. corresponding to 
176G A.C., his hont of nohlo mind turned towards socking a 
knowledge of the lives and careers of pn.st sovereigns and rulor.s 
who unfurling tho standat'd of sovereignty over Bengal, tho 
Paradise of Provincc.s,® have now passed into the secret regions of 
Htornity. Accordingly, the order was given to this man of poor 
ability, that whatever ho might gather from historical works, &c., 
ho should compile in simple language, so that it might bo intcl- 
ligiblo to all, and might deserve Iho approvnl of tho elite. This 

I Kan^irwan was a King of Tran or old Persia. Uo ilonrisliod in tho 
sixth contnry, and belonged to tho Snssaninn dynasty. His wnzTr was tho 
rnmons nuzurchcmcher or Bouzonr, author of tlio ^afnrnamah, Knnshir- 
wau’s jnstico is proverbial in tho world. 

S Dinar, n gold coin weighing ono misqal, i.e,, If- dirhams. For details 
SCO Ain-i-AkbarT, Vol. I (Bloolimann’s Trans., p. 30). 

8 Onr author calls Bengal “ Jinnat-vUhildd,'’ or ‘ Paradise of Provinces. ’ 

1 am not suro if thoro is any liisloricnl basis for this oxprossion, as there is 
for tho expression “ Jvnnal-ahdd ” wbicli latter opithot was bostowod by 
Emperor Humaynn on Gaur in Bongal (soo Tnhaqat*i-Akbari, Elliot’s History 
of India, Vol. V, p. 201, Aiii’i-Akhari, Vol. II, p, 123, and Badaoni, Vol. I, 
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ignoi’ant man, of limited capacity, deeming the execution of the 
order of his master incumbent on himself, being the slave of order, 
has placed the finger of consent on the eye, and girded np the loin 
of effort and venture, collected sentence after sentence from every 
source, and for a period of two yeai’s has devoted himself to the 
compilation and preparation of this history. And after completing 
it, he has named it Biyazn-s-Salatin,! according to the date of its 
completion. It is hoped that this work may merit the approval of 
all persons of light* It is desired of people conversant witli past 
times, that if they detect any mistake or oversight, they will over- 
look it, inasmuch as this humble man is not free from shoi-tcom- 
ings, according to the saying “ Man is made up of sins of commis- 
sion and omission,” and further, that, according to their capacity, 
they will correct the mistakes and defects, and if they cannot do 
so, they will be good enough to overlook them. 

Tlie plan of this work consists of an Introduction and Four 
, Chapters. 

Its arrangement is as follows : — 

(a) The Introduction consists of Four Sections. 

Section I I’elates to a description of the state of populousness 
of the country of Bengal, and of its boundai'ies and environs. 

Section 11 relates to a description of certain chai'acteristics of 
that country. 

p. 849). However that may be, Bengal well deserved to be styled " Jtnnat-v.1- 
hUad” or ‘ Paradise of Provinces,’ owing to the fertility of its soil, the richness 
of its produce, and the vastness of its natural resonrces. Caring Musalman 
rnle, the Province of Bengal yielded the largest revenne to the Delhi Bmperors, 
and in consequence its Viceroyalty was always coveted by Princes Boyal of 
Delhi, from so remote a period as the times of Bmperors Shamsnddin Altamsh 
and Ghiasnddin Balban— whose sons in succession ruled over Bengal, not to 
speak of later Mughal Princes Boyal of Delhi. Under British rule also, Bengal 
Proper, inclnding Assam, Behar and Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, forms the 
largest Administrative Division of India, contains one*third of the total 
popnlation uf British India, and yields a gross revenue of 17 or 18 millions 
sterling, or oiie-third of the actual revenues of the Indian Empire. It is 
worthy of note that the above expression is also used in Mnghai Imperial 
(oflicial} documents, ride J,A.S.B. for 1901, Vol. hXX, Part I, No. l,pp. 21-22. 

I “ Biyazu-s-Salafln ” is a chronogram yielding date 1202 A.H., correspond- 
ing to 1788 A.C., the year in which this historical work was completed. 
‘ Bauzah ’ in Persian means a ‘ garden,’ its plnral being ‘ BiyS? ’ meaning, 
‘ gardens.’ "Salafin ” means " King.s therefore, ‘ BiyS?u-B-SalatIn ’ means 
“ gardens of Kings.” It is n pity the author docs not specify all the sources 
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of Bengal. This feature considerably enhances the xaiue of his history, 
and gives it a superiority over other similar works, and places cm: author in 
the forefront o; Bengal antiquarians and researchers. Indeed. Ghniant 
Husain is pre-eutsuently V.c Historian of Mnliammadau Bengal, because 
other Halammndati historians before or after him dealt ouly with certaia 
periods tf Bengal history, whilst oar author's narrative comprises the hisfo<y 
of Bcagri farm the earliest mythological period to the dawn of British rale, 
■’rith 3 tame derailed account of Jluhammadan Balers of Bengal. 
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Ohnpler III rolntCR to a dcRcription of tlie cavcors of the 
Nazims • who were appointed to Uio Niziimat of this countiy by 
the Cnghlu’i * or Mughal Emperors- 

Ohnptcr IF consists of two parts : — 

Part I being descriptive of the nirival of tho Christians, con- 
sisting of the Portugnese and tho French, &c., in the Dakhin and 
in Bengal. 

Part II being doscriptivo of tho domination of the English 
Christians over Bengal and tho Dakhin. 

other special days and occasions. Tlio recital of tho Khnl.hah after one’s 
name and tho minting of coins, wns regarded hy Slnsalman sovereigns as 
emblems of sovereignty. 

t NiV,ims — 

Tlio Nfizirns were fnnotionarics created hy the Mnghal Government 
or hy Slier Shah (EadaonT, Vol. I, p. 305). To each Provinco or Subah, tho 
Mughal Emperors appointed two Principal Heads of administration, one being 
* thoMii^im and tho other being tho Dlwan. Tho Knjim was the Governor 
or Viceroy of tho Province, ho w.as tho Execnlivo and ^filitary Head of tho 
Provinco, and administered Criminal Justice; whilst tho Diwan, thongh 
independent of tho former and directly subordinate |to tho Delhi Emperor, 
hold portfolio of tho Finance, and was responsible for tho rovenuo administra- 
tion of tho Province, and also occasionally administered CivilJuslicc. Thus 
there were two independent wheels in tho machinery of Provincial adminis- 
tration. Under tho Huzims, there was a chain of snbordinatc ofBcials, called 
Naib Hazims, Sorlashkars, Fanjdars, Kotwuls and Thanadnrs on tho oxccutivo 
side, and under Dlwana on tho jndicial side, were Qnzi-nl-QaxzRt (Chief 
Jnstice), QazTs, Muftis, Mir Adis, Sadrs presided over by Sadr-i-Sad5r, and on 
the rovenno side were Naib or local Diwans, . Amils, Sbiqdars, Karknns, 
Qannngos, and Patwaris. Tho Jndiciaty, both Civil and Criminal, wore often, 
however, independent of both Nazims and Diwans, and snbordinato only to the 
Imperial Sadr-i-^adur or Sadr-i-Kol or Sndr-i-Jahiin (or Minister of Justice) 
at Delhi, who was rosponsiblo for good condnet to tho 2In^nl Emperor 
himself. (See Ain, Vol. II, p. p. 37-49, and do. Vol. I, p. 2CS.) 

2 Caghtai TThiin was a son of Canglz Khan. Emperor Babar, the founder 
of the Mnghal dynasty in India, was descended on the mother’s side from 
a nobler stock, that is, from Ca^tai Khan ; bonce tho Mn^al Emperors of 
India commonly styled themselves as Ca gh tai Emperors in preference to 
‘ Mnghal ’ Emperors, tho term ‘ Mnghal ’ not being so honourable, in accord- 
ance with an accepted nsage and principle amongst Moslems to refer back 
their lineage to the nobler side, whether paternal or maternal. 



INTRODUCTION ; CONSISTING OP 4 SECTIONS. 


Section I. A Description op the Bodndakies and Environs 
OP the Country op Bengal. 

Be it known to tlie wny-fai’ers of the climes of travels and 
histories that the Subah ^ of Bengal is in the second climate.® 
Prom Islamabad, ® othenvise known as Chittagong, to Teliagadhi,* 
that is, from east to west, the length is 400 K-aroJt,^ and its breadth 
from north to south, that is, from the mountains in the north to 

1 Tbo name of Subali originated from tho timo of Emperor Akbar, who 
designated tho fiscal areas as follows from the time of the ton>jears’ settle- 
ment : — A Subah was an aggregate of Sarkars, a Sarkor or Division was 
an aggregate of Dasturs, a Dastur (which Sir Henry Elliot in his Glossary 
explains ns an abbreviation of Dasturn-l-Aml, corresponding to a district 
nndor a SarkSr) was an aggregate of Farganns or Mahals (nsed as equivalent 
expressions), and a Fargana or Mahal meant a fiscal division, the fiscal unit, 
coinciding with the dominions of n native chief under tlie Mn^al dynasty. 
Tho words lised before Akbar’s time to denote fiscal divisions or tracts of 
country larger than tho Fargana, wore Shnq, Khn$.t;ah, 'Arsah, Diynr, Vilayet, 
Iqfn, Biliid and Mamlakat. Thns in tho earlier Mnsalmnn histories before the 
end of tho fourteenth century, wo come across Shaq-i-Sama, Kha(fah-i-Ondh, 
* Ar?ah-i-Qorakpur, Diyiir-i or Vilayot-i-Lnkhnnuti, Vilayet-i-Mean Doab, 
Iqta’-i-Eara, Bilad Bang, Mamlakat Lakhnanti. See Elliot’s Glossary, and Aiit, 
Vol. II, p. 115, and Tabaqat-i-Hasiri, pp. 148 and 262. 

8 Tho Mnsalmnn astronomers and geographers divided the world into seven 
parts, to each of which they gave the name of Iqlim or climate. — See Ain-i- 
Akbari Jarrott’s Trans., Vol. Ill, p. 43. 

8 Islamabad or Chittagong. Tho district was first conquered by the 
Independent Mnsalmiin Kings of Bengal. In 1350 A.O., nbont which year 
Ibn Batutah was in Chittagong, it belonged to King Pakhrnddin of Snnar- 
gaon. It was re-conquorod in 1666 by tho Mnghnis under Hmid ^an who 
changed the name of the place to Islamabad during the rule of Hawab 
Shaista KhSn. Viceroy of Bengal. — See Bloohmann’s contributions to History 
and Geography of Bengal and the Alamglr-Namah, p. 940, and the Ain, 
Vol, ir, p. 125. 

4 TeliagadhI on Teliagarhi is a pass lying between Raimahal on tho 
south, and the Ganges on the north ; formerly of, strategic importance, as 
commanding the approaches to Bengal Proper. The mins of a large stone 
fort still exist, through which the B.l. Railway passes. See Hunt, Imp. 
Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, p, 236 and Ain, Vol. II, p, 116. 

6 Karoh or Kos — Ain 16 says ; — The Kos was fixed at 100 tanabs, each 
consisting of 50 Ilahi gaz or 400 poles (bans), each pole of 12^ gae. Slier 
Shah fi-xed the Eos at 60 Jaribs, each of 60 Stkandri gaz. A farsaiA is equal to 
three Kos . — See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 414. 
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Savkfiv Miiclfiraii,* wliidi is the soullicrn Hmii. of lliis Subali, is 
200 Karoh. Anti sinoo in ilic period off.Ttilfil-uddiii Miiliatnmad 
Akbar Padsbub ibc Sfibab of Orissa was conquered by 

' Kalupabar® and annexed to tbo Kmpirc of tlio Sovereigns of 
Oolhi, and made a jjart of the i^ubab of Bengal, Ibe extent of tbc 
latter Subab bccaino extended by 4-3 haroh in length and by 20 
Jearoh in breadth. In tlio southern limits of this Subab is the sea, 
and towards its north and east, ai*c high mountains, and on the 
west, it adjoins tlio Subab of Bobar. Daring tbo rule of 
iSmporor Akbai*, ‘Isa KbSn® Affsban conquering tbo eastern 
provinces struck coin and recited Kbutba in tbo name of Akbar, 
and annexed it to tbo Subab of Bengal. There are twenty-eight 

1 Sarkiir Madnrnn cxlondcd “in a Bcmi-circlo from Nagor in wcBtcrn 
Birbkum over llaniganj along tlio Damudnr to above Bardivan, and from there 
over Shandghosh, Jahaunbad, Gliandrakoaa (wostorn Hnghli distriotl to 
Mandalghnt, at tbo mouth of tlio Rupuarayau rivor, and consisted of 16 
mabnls with a rovonno of Rs. 236,085.” — Soo Blochmann's Conti^bations to 
the llistory and Geography of Bengal and tho jiin-i-Ailar}, Vol. II, p. 141. 

S Krilapahur is tho famous general of Uio Af^an King of Bengal, ^Snlai- 
man KararSni, and tho renowned conquoror of tho tempio of Jogannnth in 
Pnri in south Orissa. KalapahSr was killed by n gun-shot in ono of tho 
fights botwcon Hlasum and Qntlu of Orissa and 'Aziz Kokab, which in 990 
A.H., took pinco botwcon Colgong and Gadhi. A dotailod description of 
Kfilapahor’s conquest of Orissa ia given in tho Malehzan-i-Afghani , — See Ain, 
Vol. I, p. 370 and Vol. II, p. 128. 

8 'Isa Khan Af^un flunrishod in ' Bhati ’ in tho roign of Baud, tho last 
Afghan King of Bengal, and continued as ' over-lord ’ or ‘ Marzbiin-i-BhatT,’ 
as Abnl ITa^.l in tho Ain styles him, with twelve great Zomiiidnrs or prince- 
lings (known in Ihoso days as B.ara Bbniyas} nndor him, aftor annexation of 
Bengal by Qmporor Akbar to tho Klughal Empire. Isa's gadi was known as 
Masnad-i-Ali, the existing Diwuu families of Ilaibatnagar and Jungalbarl in 
Alymensingli district claim descent from ‘Isa. “Bhati” according to Abnl 
Ea^.! extended 400 Kos from oast to west, and 300 Kbs from north to the 
ocean to the south ; it thus included tho Sundarban and the tracts along the 
Hlegnn. Grant definos “ Bhati ” as including the Snndarhaii and all the 
neighbouring lowlands (oven Hijoly) ovorllooded by tho tides. The Musalman 
historians never nse the term Sundurban, bat give the sea-board from Hijely 
to tbe Megna ono name of ' Bhati,’ whioh signifies lowlands overflooded 
by tides. — See Ain-i-AIibari, Vol. I, p. 342, and J.A.S. No. 3, 1874, and No. 2, 
1875 and Ain, Vol. II, p. 117. 

4 In the Ain, the Subab of Bengal is stated to have consisted of 24 Sar- 
kars including 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated to have been 59 Krors 
84 lakhs 59 thousand and 19 dams, equivalent to Rs. 14,961,482-16-7. Its 
standing army, according to the Ain, consisted of 23,330 cavalry, 801,150 
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Sarkars with eighty-seven mahals in this Suhah'. In past times, 
the fixed I’ovemie of this Suhah was fifty-nine hror eighty-four lak, 
fifty-nine thousand and three hundred and nineteen dams, which is 
equal to about one hror forty-nine lak, sixty-one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-two rupees and fifteen annas in sicca Bnpees. 
Twenty-three thousand throe hundred and thirty oavaliy, eight lak 

infantry, 1,170 clopliants, 4,2G0 gnns, 4,400 bents. Remembering that the 
army was not goiier;illy paid in coin, bnt by bestowal of fiofs or military jagirs, 
oven at this distnneo of timo, it is not difficult to imagine how Bengal was 
overrun by colonics of 'Mnsalmnn feudal barons. — See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, 
p. 129 and Vol. I, p. 370. 

IQn the FRONTICUS of MUUAMMAnAN Bp,ngau. 

The text ns well ns the Akharnamah and the Iqbalnamah-i-Jalutngln state 
that Bengal was bounded on the south by the son, on the north by hills (that 
is, those south of Nepiinl, Sikkim, and Bhutan), on the east by hills (that is, 
those of Chittagong and Arakan), on the west by the Sfib.ah of Bohnr. Dur* 

* ing the reigns, however, of the Independent Musnlman Kings (such as Ilyas 
Shiah, and Alanddin Husain Shah in 1502 and his son and successor Na$rnt 
Shah), the ilusalman Kingdom of Bengal was more extensive than its geogra- 
phical limits, and included northern poi'tious of Orissa or Jiijnagar, Knoh 
Bohar, Kamrup or IVeatorn Assam with portions of Bastern Assam, and the 
whole of Upper Bchnr (a Governor to represent the Bengal Musnlman King 
being posted at IlSjipur opposite to Patna), and the eastern portions of Sontti 
Bchnr including Sarkars Monghyr and Behnr. — (See J.A.S. No. 3, 1873, 
pp. 221-222). The whole of Orissa was conquered and annexed to the Bengal 
Musalmiin Kingdom in the reign of Sulaiman Kararaiil, the last but one inde- 
pendent Musalmiia Afghiln King in Bengal. 

When Bakhtivar Khilii conquered Bengal, he rnled (ostensibly as Viceroy 
of the Mnsalmiin Bmperor of Delhi, Kutbnddin Aibak) over portions of 
DinSjepur, Maldah, Rangpur, Nadiah, Birbhum, and Bardwau comprising what 
was then called Diyiir-i-Lakhnatiti, and also he hold Behar (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
.p. 156). This state of things continued during the rule of his two immediate 
successors, when we find Hnsamnddin Iwas (a contemporary of Sultan 
.Shamsuddin Altamsh) extending the frontier eastward to the Brahmaputra 
and Bonthward to tho sea-board, and reigning ns an independent king under 
the title of Sulfiin Ghiasuddin (Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri, p. 163). The Tarikh Firnz 
.Shall!, p. 87 mentions that Emperor Balkan in his pursuit of MnghisaddTn 
Tughral, had to go so far eastward as Sunargaon, which would appear to have 
been within the limits also of Tnghral’s Bengal Kingdom. Again, in 1350 A.O. 
when Ibn-i-Batutah was in Chittagong, we find this important seaport was in 
the liands of King Pakhrnddin of Sunargaon. As Mr. Thomas in his learned 
discussions on old coins of Bengal Mnsalman Kings has suggested, it would 
seem that so early as the twelfth century there was free commercial inter- , 
course between the south-oastorn sea-board of Bengal and the Arab seaports 
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and one tliousand and one handred and.-, fiffcj-eigTit infantry, one 
hundred and eighty elephants, and four thousand two hundred 
Q _ and six guns^four thousand and four hundred fleet of boats, con- 
stituted the standing army. - Adjoining to the northern .limits of 
Chittagong, is the traot'of country.rnled ,by the Rajah of Tipperah. 
It is an extensive country. The rulers of .that country enjoy the' 
title of Mauik, for instance NyaMauIk. The nobles have the title 
of Narain.^ The Rajah of that place had one thousand elephants 
and two laks of infantry in his service. Riding horses, are hot 
available. Between the north and the west of Bengal, pointing 
more towards the north, is the province of Kuch Behar. Its length 
from east to west, from the beginning of Parganah Bhitarband,^ 
which is included in the conquered provinces, to Patagaon,® which 
is the limit of the tract of the Murang, is 55 kos, and its breadth 
from south to north, that is, from Parganah Najhat, .which is 
included in the conquered country, to Pus^akarpur,® which adjoins 
Khontaghat.® is fifty kos. This tract of country, in point of the ’ 
sweetness of its water, and mildness and salubrity of its air, aud 

of Bnglidad and Bnsorah j and itwdnld aeem it was this commercial MusalmSn 
activity combined with superior martial and moral qualities that paved the 
way for Mnsalman domination thronghont Bengal. 

Subsequently in the roign of Ghiasnddin Tn^lak Shah, we find the Ben* 
gal hinsalman Kingdom has grown so extensive and nnwieldy, that we find 
him separating Behar from Bengal, and placing it under sn independent 
Governor, whilst Bengal itself for purposes of convenient administration 
was divided into three different sections, vis, : ( I ) Diyar-i-Sunargaon, 

comprising Eastern Bengal, (2) Diyar'i-Sntgaon, comprising Western Bengal, 
and (Sj Oiynr-i'Lnkhnanti, comprising .Northern and Central Bengal. A 
Governor was appointed to each of the nbove three administrative Sections 
or Divisions, the Governor of Lakhnantl being the Snpremo Governor or 
Viceroy, whilst tho two other Governors wore placed generally in snbor* 
dinntion to him (Tarikh-i-Firnz ShabI, p. 451). Bnt this state of things did 
not last long ; for in tlio reign .of Muhammad Shah Tughlak ■ (Tarikh*i-Firuz 
Shnhi, p. 480) Bengal again rose as an Independent Mnsalman Kingdom, and 
ns has been mentioned above, the whole of Upper Behar with eastern 
portions of Southern Behar was again annexed to the Bengal Kingdom, whilst 
Orissa also was snbseqnontly added to it. This state of things continued 
until Akbar came to tho throne, when Bengal, with Behar and Orissa, was 
annexed to tho Mughal Empire of Dolbi. Seo Tuhaqat-i-Nafiri, Tarikh-i-Firn- 
RhnbT, Akbarnamah, Ibn-i-Batntah’a Travels and Mr. Thomas’s “Initial Coinage 
of Bengal,” J.A.S.B,, No. 1, 1867 and No. IV, 1873 pp. 221-222 aud 343. 

1 Tho same in Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, p. 117. 

3 For identification of these place j see JA.S., 1872, p, 40. 
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tlie comfort of its inhabitants, is siiiieriov to all the eastern 
tracts of Hindustan. ■ Large oranges thrive here, and other fruits 
also grow in abundance.- . The tree of pepper grows there, its- root- 
is thin, and its branches creep over ponds. Its ear, like the ear' 
of gi’ape, hangs down from the bmnehes. Its inhabitants belong 
to two tribes, namely, ^faldi- and Kuj, t its Rajah is of the first *9? 
tribe. They mint gold coins, and the coins are called Naraini, ^ 
Notable Rajahs have ruled there. One lak and one thousand 
infantry are always in the service of the Rajah. 

And the country of Kamrup which is also called Kamru * or 
Hamtah is subject to those Rajahs. The inhabitants of Kamrup 
are good-looking, and in magic raise the standard of mastery ; and 
many incredible stories are related regarding them. In respect of 
the fiora of that place, it is said that the scent of the flowers continues 
as fresh as before, some months after their being plucked, and that 
with these necklaces are made, and that by cutting trees a sweet 
liquid is obtained, and that the mango-tree trails like a climbing 
vine over ponds, and produces mango-fruit ; and other similar 
stories are related. 

And the mountain of Bhutan, which is the abode of the Bhutiahs, 
lies to south of Kfich Behar. TSngan ^ horses and Bhut and Bari 
horses and the musk-deer are found in this mountain. In the 

■ 1 In p. 1S6, '• Meoh” and "Koch.” See J.A.S. for 1873, 

p. 49. Alamgimamdh, p. 683. Akhamamali, p. 207. Jusuft p. 147, and Pad- 
shahnamah, p. 64, Yol. II. 

8 Kamrup (in Tahaqat-i-Nafin, p. 163,Kanirud)inBlnded the Western portion 
of Assam together -with the Bengal Districts of Bangpur; Bangmati (now in 
Goalpara District) and Sylhet. It was first conquered by Mnsalmnns in the 
reign of Hnssamnddin Iwaz alins Snltan Ghiasuddin. an immediate snccessor 
of Bahtiyar Khilp, in the early part of the thirteenth century. (Tabaqat-u 
Pfafiri, p. 163). At the close of the fifteenth century, its Bajah Kelambhnr was 
overthrown by Husain Shah, King of Bengal. In ancient days, Kamrup was 
noted for its sorcery and the beauty of its women. Bangpur is stated to 
have been founded by Bakhtivar Khilji, during his expedition into Tibet. — 

See also J.A.S. for 1872, p. 49; Alnmyirnamah, p.p. 678 and 730, makes it 
equivalent for Hajo (Koch Hajo) Ganhati and dependencies. 

8 “Tangistan” is the general name for that assemblage of mountains 
which constitute the territory of Bhutan, “tangs” meaning ‘defiles.’ Abul 
Bazl also mentions these ‘Tanghan’ horses. Ho states: "In the lower parts 
of Bengal near to Knob, a species of horse is produced called Tanghan.” 
The tangan pony is usnally 13 hands high and short bodied, deep in the 
chest, and very active. 
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full h.'iiij'inj' thnvn fhoir ho.'utn iiitd no- 1:«. ‘I’fn-ir «tr( < i t'ons:<.t.', of 
only (>nc< riij;, jn.nt Mjllioii'ftt to oovor tin? fxit.ito [It.rt.n, Mon nml 
woinon of lhi*t phioo *1 jv.m in tin? .• nnu' iminnor. The pronniso'ci- 
tionii in thoir hin!pift'.;i‘ rt-t-mhlo tho o of the p'-f»plo of Kfioh 
Jh'hiir. It in Hiiiit thill inino of timpii*iiO’-‘.lrtno nl -.o oxint in thi-: 
inonntniii. 

Hot worn the north ninl tin? o:o-.t of the ootinlry of fJortcol, 
hortlisvinj; on thft tno?t of Ktvinrup, i?i Iho vih'iyut or psovini?** of 
Ashiiin (Annum), fn itn mithllo, the river linthtniiputro thovn 
from rust to went. It,n lenijlh from went to ermt— fh:it i.n, from 
Ciuivfthttil to Sntlihh — ih ntiont twoliumlre>l huroli or kon, nmi itn 
hrofttUh from north, fhuf in from tin* rooky fiintitrsnen of the friln-H 
of Mari, Mujml, liiiphln ninl Vnhunhih,' to the hillHof the N'an^ii 
trihc^is npproximiitely uevenor eij'ht iliiys' journey. It.n .nonthern 
' motinliiinK adjoin lcnj;thwi.nn the monntninn of Ii'hnsiu. Kuchiir 
and Ivnshmir,® and hieudth wine they adjoin Anp’in or AtwAn, the 
nbodo of the Nangu iriho. lUn northern monntiiin nkirtn length- 
wise the lofty ridges of Kumrup, niid hrcadthwi.nc it futv.'; the 

1 'IVilirs of JInrI, Mnjnii, I)ii]ililit, nnti Vilniiiljth ninl Nn;-. — YiKiitInli op 
I.nuflnli iribo linn boon iileiitincd with the At:nn iribn. 

All tboBO tribrs bnlonp; lii the Xon-Arynn Tibrt.nnrinnn storb, wbirb Imve 
clung to the nbiriR of thn llimnlnyAs, (bor rro.n.noil into Inilin hr the norib- 
rnstern pnssrs, ftntl in pre-biRloric tirooB they Imd ilwelt in Contrni Asm, 
Biilo by Riclo with the nnurstoni of tbo Mongolinns nnd tlio Cbinose. Tbn 
prinoipnl types of tbo Tibeto-Hnnnnn stock nre the following;— (1) Cnelmri.n, 
(2) Gnros, (.1) Tipnrns or Mrungs, (4) Hhntiyns, (B) Gnrnngs, (G) ilnmiiR, 
(7) Noivnrs, (S) I,oppbns, (9) Miris, (10) Akns, (H) MisbmiR, (12) Xngns. 
(13) Dnpblns.— See .T. A.S for 1872, p. 7G, Col. Dnlton’s “ Kt Iinology of Rcngnl *’ 
Mid nlso description of AsBnm nnd tbo ABRnmeso in AMinin'mmmiti, p. 722. 

S This seems to be n copyist’s niistnkc for” Goncser IiHIr " (see J.A.S. 1872, 
p. 701). The Atamgirnnmah lins Srinngnr 1 p. 722. 
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nionniainR of tlie Valaiiclali tribe. Tlie tract in the north of 
the river Brahmaputra, from Gowahati to the abodes of Mari 
and Majmi tribes, is called tJttaraltul; and the extent of the 
Dakhiukul is from the country of Naktirfini * to village Sadiah; 
The climate of the lands bordering on the Brahmaputra is for 
foreigners poisonous. For eight months the rainy season prevails, 
and the four months of winter are not free fi-om rain. And the 
flowers and fruits of Hindustan and Bengal are available here ; 
and besides these, others are fonnd which are not to be had in 
Hindustan. Wheat, barley, and pulse are not grown, bnt the soil 
is fit for cultivation of all kinds. Salt is scarce and dear, and 
■what is procurable from the dofilos of some of the rocks is bitter 
and brackish. The fighting cocks of that country do not turn 
back fjice from enemies j^^hongh the adversary may be strong and ; 
big/they fight so much tllat the brain of the head becomes dis- < 
tni'l^d and they die. Lai’ge well-formed elephants abound in the 
■ndlds and the mountains. And plenty of deer, wild-goats, and 
wild-cows, and the horned fighting rams am also to bo found. In 
the sands of the river Brahmaputra, gold is fonnd ; twelve thou- 
sand A.ssnmese are employed on this work. Every year one tola 
of gold per head is paid info the Rajah’s treasury. But the gold 
is not quite pure, so that one tola of gold sells for eight or nine 
rupees, and silver and gold coins arc minted in the name of the 
Rajah, and shells are enn’ent, but copper pice is not in use. Musk- 
deer is fonnd in the mountains of Asham. The bladder of musk 
is large, and full of largo pieces of- musk, and is be.T.utiful-looking. 
The aloes-wood, which grows in the mountains of Ramrup and 
Sadiah and Lakhugirah, is heavy and full of scent. Ho tax 
is levied from its subjects. From every house, out of every three 
persons, one person has to serve its Rajah, and in serving him, 
shows no laxity, and if laxity is visible, he is killed. The Rajah 
of that place dwells in a lofty building, and does not put his foot 
on the ground, and if ho places his foot on the gmund, he is de- 
prived of his rnj. And the people of this country have a false 
notion that their progenitors wore in heaven, and that at one time 
fixing a ladder of gold^hcy came down to the eai’th, and that / 
since then they have dtvelt on earth. Hence the Rajah is called 
Sargi — and ‘Sarg’ in the Hindi language moans ‘heaven.’ And 

1 “Nalctirani” or “Naktirani” has been idenfiHed with DeshranI, a 
pergnna of Kamrup.— Seo J.A.S. for J872, p. 76, 
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tlie Rfijahs of = fchnt conniay nro powerful and iininblc. .Uksnid 
that when tito Rajnli of that .place dies, lus aervants, male .and 
female, with some conveniences and ncccssavics, . and' carpets 
and clothes and victuals together with a cJiirSgh full of oil, aro 
placed with liim in a sepulchral monument, securely corcred over 
with strong logs of wood.^ 

And adjoining to Assam (Ashum) is Tibet, and adjoining Tibet; 
are Ebata and Machin.* The capital of Khata is Ehan Bali^,® 
which is at a distance of four days fram the sea. It is said from 
IHifin Bali^ to the sca.shoro, a canal has been dng, and both 
sides of it have been solidly embanked. And in the mountains 
to the cast of Asham towards Utarnkul, at a disianco of fifteen 
days’ ionrney, the tribes of IMnri and Majmi dwell. In that 
mountain black deer and elephants are bred. Silver, copper and 
tin are procured from those mountains. The habits of those 
tiibcs (of Mari and Majmi ) resemble those of the Assamese, and 
in beauty and refinement their females are superior to the women 
of Assam. They have a great horror for the gun, in regard to 
which they say s “ It is a wicked thing, it shouts out, but does 
not move from its place, and an infant comes out of its belly, and 
kills human beings.” 

'(^And between the south and east of Bengal, is situate a largo 
f ti*act called Arkhang(Arracan);* Chittagong adjoins it. The male 
elephant abounds there, horses are scarce, and camels and asses 
can be had at high prices. And cows and buffaloes are not to be 
found there, but there is an animal resembling cows and buffaloes, 
and of brovra colour, which yields milk. Their religion is distinct 
from Islam and Hinduism. Barring their mothers, they can take 
all other women for their wives ; for instance, a brother, may 
many his sister. And the people never remiss in their obeisance 
to the authority of their sovereign and chief whom they style 

] " The account of the bnrial of Ahom magnates is confirmed by recent 
disclosures ot desecrated graves.” — See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 82, footnote. 

S China was long known to Asiatics under the name of Ehntai or Sliata 
or Khata and Machin. 

3 Khan Baltgh is the name given to Pekin ; it means the Court of the 
Great Khan. See D'Herbelot and Yule's Marcopolo.' 

* Arracan or the Magh country included Chittagong till a late period ; it 
formed a great Buddhist Kingdom, whilst adjoining it on the north was the 
Hindu Kingdom of Tipperah. — See Alamgirnamah, p. 940, wherein Arracan 
is called " Ea^ang,” and its inhabitants dVe.called “ Mnghs.” 
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‘Wali;’ are always firm in their allegiance to him.- Women- 
Roldiers turn out lit darhnrs, whilst their husbands stay .at- borne. 
The inhabitants are all black in colour, and their males do not 
keep beard; 

And adjoining to the country of Arkliang, is situate the country 
of Pegu,' between the south and east of Bengal. And the military 
force of that country consists of an elephant-corps and infantry. 

/'White elephants are found in its jnngles, and on its boundaries- 
are mines of minerals and precious stones ; owing to this, enmity 
exists betw’ecn the Piguans and the Arkhanglans. 

And bordering on this tract is the country of Mag.* The in- 
habitants are so many animals dressed up in human forms. They 
cat every animal of the earth and the sea that is procnrable. 
They spare no animals. Their religion and law are all unsound. 
And they marry their sisters, bom of different mothers. And 
the pronunciations of their language are similar to those of the 
people of Tibet. 

And in the sontlicrn limits of Bengal, is sitnafo the vilayet 
of Odisah (Orissa). Prom Landahdalfil to Malwah and the 
passage of the Gbilkah lake, are its limits. In the period of the 
sovereignty of Sultan Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Pndghah 
Gbazi, this country being conquered by Kalapahar was entered 
in the Diwan-i-Akbari and abnexed to the Nizamat of Bengal: 
And its short account is this, that Kalapahar,^ who was one of the 
nobles of Babar and who was bold and could work miracles, 
under order of Muhammad Akbar Piidshah, engaged in conquer- 
ing that oountiy with^2,000 select cavalry. Rajah Makand Deo, 

1 Fogu is now a division of British Burmah comprising tho districts of 
Bangun, Bassein, &c. 

8 The Maghs and Arracanoso were ono race, their conntry boing Arracan 
or Arkhang. They mado constant raids in fleets of armed boats np the 
rivers of Sonth-Eastera Bengal. During the Viceroyulty of the Mughal Yioeroy 
of Bengal at Dacca, Nawab ghaista Khan, these raids were considerably 
checked, and several of tho Magh fleets wore captured at the mouth of the 
klegna Biver, an'd the fort of Chittagong was also re-stormed. The Maghs 
were also expelled from the island of Sandip. A large number of Magh. 
s'^ttlors are to be fonud still in Chittagong, Bakarganj, Noakhali and Tipperah. 
Though originally Buddhists, they have now intermixed with the people, 
and have become Uinduised or semi-Hinduised. — See Alarngirnamah, p. 940. 

8 The first Muhammadan inonrsions into Jajnagaror Northern Orissa appear 
to have taken place about. 1204 A.G. under Mahummad Shiran, an officer of 
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<i1io rnlor o{ that country, waa very luxurious nutl giveti to in- 
rlolcncc and case. For six months he admitted the public to his 
audience, and attended to the nmnngcincut oE the nlTairs of his 
country, atid for six months he gave his body rest, and went to 
sleep. And if auj'one awoke him duiing his period of slumber, 
ho was sure to bo killed. When the news of tiio arrival in that 
country of Kalapahar with the Imperial forces, came to the car 
of the Rajah, he bnilt the fort of Biirahbuti,* which is a strong 
fort, for his sccui’ily, and entrenched himself in it. And placing 

BiiWitiynr Khilji, and anbfleqncntly under Qnsseniudtn Iwaz, Tnglmn Kli5n, and 
Tughnil (see Tabnijut-i-Nafiri, pp, 157, 1C3, 244, 2C2), Under lIuHain Sbab* 
Ismail Ghiisi invaded also Jajnagar or Orissa, sacked Urn capital Cntlack and 
snccosstnlly stormed Ibo lioly oily, Puri (see J.A.S. 1874, p. 215 and do. 1872, 
p. 335). Tho complete defeat of llic Hindus took place in lSr>7>GS A.C., when 
Snlttimnn Kararani, King of Qongal, with a largo army under bis famous 
General Kilapabiir advanced into Orissa and defeated tbo last independent 
Ilajah Makaiid Deo under tlio walls of Jiijpur and Katak. When subscquoiilly 
in Akbat’s time tbo Afghan Kingdom of llongal was supplanted by tlic 
Mugbnis, the Afghans in largo numbers migrated into Orissa. In 1575 A.C., 
a groat battle took place between Mughuls and Afghans (at llajlinura, Baihtoni 
p. 193} at lluglmlmari, near Jaloawnr in llitlnsorc, in whicli Dnml, Ibo last 
Afghan king, was defeated, and Orissa practically shortly after (1592 A.C.) 
became a Mnglml Province, administered by tho Mugliul Viceroy of Bengal. 
In tho Ain, Abul Fa;.! montioiis that the Uindn rulers of Orissa had tho title 
of Qajpati, or Lord of tho Elephant. In tho timo of Nawnb Ali Vnnli Kliiin. 
Mughul Viceroy of Bengal, Orissa became the huntiiig.ground of Mnhratta 
froo-booters. Tho struggles between Ali Vnnli and tho iluhrattus nro 
l^aphicolly described in tho Sami Mulakhei-in. Sco Tubaqat>i-Ensiri, 
TarijA-i-Firuz Sliahi, Akbarnamnh and Makhznn>i>Afghnni. Jajnngar is 
mentioned by Badaoni I, p. 233, ns having been subdued by Ulugh Khan in 
1323 A.C. or 723 A.ll., in Gliinsuddin Tughlak’s reign, and is mentioned as 
having been subdued in 1360A.O., by Firnz Slmh Tngbhik, Bnduoni 1, 248 and 
Tarikh Flrnz Shalii by Sliams Soraj, p. 116. Scraj mentions Hint the idol of 
Jagannath was carried olT to Dolhi by Firnz Sliah (p. 110). 

1 In tho Seirul-Mutaklierin it is called Biiralibati. Tho fort of Biirahbati 
is on tho south bank of the MaUanadi river, opposite to tbo city of Cuttack ; 
it is now in mins. Tho following doscription of it is translated and snm> 
mariaed by mo from tho Setr : — " Tho fort Bsrnhbatl with the city of Cnttack 
is situato on tho strip of land lying between the rivers Alahanada and Katbn jnri ... 
Tlie fort is on the bank of the Malmnada, and tho circumforence of its en- 
closing rampart is about three JCroh, Tho rampart is bnilt of stone, brick, 
lime and cement, and a wide moat runs round the ram2)art. The city of 
Cuttack is sitnale on the banks of tbo Katiiajuri river, and the distance 
between the fort and the city is about two Aroh.,..’* 
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proper forces for encountering the enemy, lie himself, according 
to liis old habit, went to sleep. Kalapaliar, by successive and 
numerous fightings, vanquished the Bajah’s forces, and brought 
to his subjection the entire dominion of Odisah (Orissa), so 
much so that he carried off the Rani together with all household 
goods and chattels. Notwithstanding all this, from fear of be- 
ing killed, no one was bold to wake up this drunkard of the sleep 
of negligence, so that(Kalapnhar had his hands free. After com- 
pleting the subjugation of the entire country, and investing the 
Fort of Barahhati, which was his (the Rajah’s) place of sleep, 
Kalapaliar engaged in fighting. The ofiRoers and employes of the 
Rajah t summoning his clarion-players communicated the news of 
the whole affair through the reed of the clarion. When the news 
about Kalapahar went to the ear of that fortune-sleeper on the 
bed of sleep, which is brother of death, considering this affair 
as the event of the Day of Judgment, like the sleepers in graves, 
from the sound of the trumpet, sprang confounded from the sleep 
of oblivion, and making the movement of a slaughtered animal, 
devoted his head to the swords of the warriors of Islam. The 
country of Orissa and the fort of Birahbat! being subjugated, were 
added to the dominions under the sovereignty of the Musalman 
Emperors. The firm Muhammadan religion and the enlightened 
laws of Islam were introduced into that country. Before this, the 

i This was Bajah Muknnd Devn, Haricandara, wlio reigned from 1660 to 
1568. Moknnd Deva was a Tolngu by birth. In 1664-65 A.C. a treaty was 
conolnded between Emperor Akbar and the Bajah, preceded by mntnal des- 
patch of ambassadors on both sides (see Badaoni p. 76, wherein it is stated 
that Hasan ^an Khazanohi and Mahapnter where sent by Akbar as ambassa- 
dors to the Bajah of Orissa). As mntnal jealonsies prevailed between Mughnls 
and Afghans,thia political measnre was adopted by Akbar, in order to serve 
as a counterpoise to the ambition of the Mnsnlman Afghan King of Bengal, 
Snlaiman Karraram, who had planned to extend his Bengal Kingdom by 
annexing Orissa and also to prevent the latter from helping Akbar’s rebellious 
Governor of Taunpnr, named Khan Zamnn. Finding shortly after Akbar 
engaged in wars in the west, Snlaiman Kararani, the King of Bengal, attacked 
the Orissa Bajah, who had come close to the Ganges; the Bajah fled to Fort 
Kotsama. The Bengal King detached a.force under Kalapahar, his general, to 
Orissa across Hlaynrbhanja and thence southward by the Kaoabasa river. 
Kalapahar ravaged Orissa, defeated the Bajah’s deputy, and shortly after the 
Bajah himself was killed, and Muhammadans finally conquered Orissa in 1668 
A.C. After conquering Orissa, Sulaiman Karrarani (who reigned from A.C. 
1663 to A.O. 1672) left his Vazir, Khan Jahan Lodi, as Viceroy of Orissa with 
headquarters at Outtack, and Qdtla as Governor at Furit (Badaoni II, 174). 
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Musalman Sovoroigns exorcised no mitliority over tliis country.* 
Of the miracles of Kalapahar,® one was this, that wherever in 
that country, the sound of his drum reached, the hands and the 
feet, the ears and the noses of the idols, woi’shipped by the 
Hindus, fell off their stone*£igarc8, so that even now stouc-idols, 
with hands and feot broken, and noses and cars cut off, arc 
lying at several places in that country. And tho Hindus pursuing 
tho false, from blindness of their hearts, with full sense and 
knowledge, devote thomsolvos to their worship ! 

It is known what grows out of stone : 

From its worship what is gained, except shame P 
/ It is said at tiio time of I’ctuin, Kalapahdr left a dinm in 
the jungle of Keonjhar, which is lying in an upset state. No 
ono there from fear of life dares to sot it up ; so it is related. 

And Jaggannatb, which is a big temple of the Hindus, is in 
this Subah. It is said when the Hindus reach Parsutam, where 
Jaggannatb is, in order to worship Jaggannatb, first they shave 
their beads like Musalmans, and at the first door of the house 
of Shaildi Kabir,^ who was a gi’cat saint of his time and whose 
parents wore weavers, they oat and drink his food and water, 

1 This is not strictly corroot. See note 7, p, 3 ante. 

2 ProfoBsor Bloohmann haa snrmiBed that ESlapahiir was originally a Ilinda 
who ombraced Islafo, from the oironmstance that his proper name was Itaju. 
Mr. Beveridge in bis Analysis of Ehurshid Jahan Numa has followed in 
Professor Bloohmann’s wnko. I see no warrant for this surmise. Tho 
Makhzan.i.Afgbani and the Akbarnamah, contemporary records, wonld not 
have failed to notice this fact, if it wore so ; for it would have been a matter 
of additional exultation to the Mnsalman historians. The text describes him 
as one of the “ Omrah of Babar”} and Babar never dreamt of tho policy 
of his grandson, Akbnr, to employ Hindus in high military capacities or to 
make them his " Omra.” Furthermore, the name Baju is current amongst 
Musalmans. (See Blochmaun’s Jm, Yol. I, which mentions one Syed Baju 'of 
Barba and Badaow, p. 328, Vol, 2, and Ain, Vol. 2, p. 371) : Badini, too, in tho 
Mwata^ihit-hTawari}^ (p, 42, Vol. 1), mentions Kalapahar as a brother of 
Sikaudar ghah (alias Ahmad Khan Sur of Sher Shah’s family) who occupied 
Bihar as Hyvl under Akhar. (The Mal^zan'i'Af^ani gives a full description 
of Ealapnhar's conquest. He was killed in 1582 A.C. in a fight with Aziz 
Kokah between Colgeng and Bajmabal. 

8 ghaik Eabir flourished about the beginning of tho 15th century daring 
the rule of Independent Mnsalman Kings in Bengal. He was the leader of a 
great theistio movement, the object in view being to harmonise Mnsnlman 
and Hindu religions, and to teach votaries of both the great religions of India 

bat. they were after all ohildron and worshippers of one God, that the Allah 
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wliich is called in Mio ImiRiinge of (Imt country /ardnf. Attoi 
Imvinp done so, Uiey proceed to worship their God of Jnggannath 
At Pm-sfdnm, Hindus unlike their praotico olscwlierc, cat togofchoi 
with jMnsahnaus and other races. And all sorts of cooked food 
sell in the haznr, and Hindns and IMnsalinans buy them and cntto< 
gether and drink together. 


SKCTION II.— IIKSCUIPTION OF CERTAIN FEATURES 
OF THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

Re it. known to the appraisers of the jjcarls of past- chronicles that 
most of the historians have narrated tlint when fHnm, son of Noh 
(Noah) till' pniphct (may he bo in peace !), with 1110 permission of 
his holy father, set himself to colonize the south, ho girded np his 
loin for aceomplishing this, and deputed his sons — the first of 
whom was Hind, the second Sind, the third Habash, the foiu’th 
Zannj, the fifth IJarhar, and the sixth Nnbah — in all directions 
on colonizing expeditions. And the tmet that each of them colo- 
nized was called after him. The eldest, son, Hind, having come to 
the country of Hindfistan, it was so named after him. And Sind 
in the company of his elder brother, having sot himself to colonize 
the tract of Sind established hinmclf there, and that was named 
after him. But Hind had four sons, the first was Purab, the 
second was Bang, the thiixl was Dakin, and the fourth was Nahar- 
wfil. And every tiwcl that >vas colonized by each, is still called 
after him. And Dakin, son of Hind, had three sons, and the conn- 
try of Dakin ^vas pai'cellcd between them. Their names were 
Marhat, ICanar, and Talang; and Dakhinans are all descended ^ 
.'from him, and up to this time all the three tribes dominate there. 
"And Nabarwul had three sons, namely, Babruj, Kanoj and 
Alalruj. After them cities were also named. 

of Mnsalmnns is Iho PnrmcBlinr of tho Uinclas, that they onglit to bo 
tolerant of each ollicra creeds, and to regard each othors as follow-brothron 
The labours of Kabir may bo placed botwcon 1380 and 1‘1:20 A.C., and refloot 
not only credit on him, but illnstrato what otbical and spiritual progross took 
place ninniigst tho people of India under tlio impact of Islam. It may bo 
added tbat on Knbir’s dcalb, both Ilindns and Mnsnlmnns clnimod hia 
body ; so cntiiolio and libcrni wns ho in his viows. This great thoistio move- 
nieut sot on foot by Kabir, received expansion in tho following contnry by 
tlio labours of Clinitnnya, tbo Niiddca loader of Vishnuism, in Bongal ivho 
flourished in tlio reign of Saltan Alun-d-din Husain Shah, King of Bongal. 
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And Purabj'whb was the eldest son of Hind, had forty-two sons, 
and, within a short time, their descendants multiplied and colo- 
nized different countries, and when they became numerous, they 
raised one of themselves to be the chief and to look after the 
management of the realm. 

And Bang, the son of Hind, getting children born to him, colo- 
nized the country of Bengal. The name of Bengal was originally 
Bang. And the reason why the word al was added to it, is this : 
6l in the Bengali language means an ‘embankment’ or raised ground, 
which is placed ronnd a garden or cultivation, so that floods may 
not enter it. As in ancient times, the chieftains of Bengal 
on lowlands which were situate at the foot of hills, used to raise 
mounds about ten cubits high and twenty cubits broad, and 
to make homes, cultivations, and buildings within them, people 
used to call this country Bangalah.> The climate of Bengal 
is temperate, and owing to proximity to the sea and owing 
to heavy rains, is very damp. The rainy season begins from 
the month of tjTrdi Bihisht,^ which in Hindi is called Jaet, and 
Tfor six months the rains continue ; this is unlike other parts 
TO Hindustan, where rains set in from the middle of the month 
of Khlirdad, which the Hindis call Asar and last till Slmhiiwar 
which Hindis call A sin, for four months. In the rainy season, 
the lowlands of Bengal get flooded, and the climate becomes 
bad, especially towards the end of the rainy season. Human 
beings as well as animals become sick and die. The soil 
contains much damp, so that in many places they build two- 
storeyed buildings, made of lime and brick. Notwithstanding 
that they make the floor of lime and brick, the lower rooms are 
not flt for habitation, and if any one lives there he soon falls sick. 
And owing to excessive humidity, the soil of Bengal has much 
power of sprouting, for instance, some sorts of paddy, in propor- 
tion to the rise of water, so long as they are not inundated, shoot 

1 Abut Fajl similarly in the Au.i.Akbari explains the origin of the term 
Bangalah. (See Jar. Tr., p. 116, Tol. 11). In the Tdbaqat-i'Naniri, the 
expression “Bang” is invariably nsed. In the Tanhh-i-Firtts Shahi, the 
expression “ Bangalah ” or “ Bengal ” is used. 

* The Persian Calendar consists of twelve solar months, named (1) Parwar- 
din (March), (2) Ardibihasht (April), (3) Ehnrdad (May), (4) Tir (Jane), 
(5) Mnrdad (July), (6j Sbahriwar (Angnst), (7) Mihr (September), (8) 
Aban (October), (9) Adir (November), (10) Di (December), (11) Bahman 
(January), (12) Sepandarmaz (February). See Biohardson’s Pers. Diet, and 
also Ameer All's History of Sarcens, p. 316. 



forth higher up and their ears do not sink under water, and similarly 
from one paddy-seed two or three seers of paddy ai’e obtained 
in the case of certain sorts of paddy. And most of the lands 
grow three crops in a year. And the crop of that country is all 
paddy, whether fine or coarse. Other crops, such as^heat, barley 
and pulse, &o., are scarce. And strange to say th^ paddy crop 
grows in so much abundance that it needs not the rains in dry 
months nor the water of wells and rivers. But in cases of drought 
in the rainy season, the paddy crop is totally destroyed.1 

The dwellers in villages are loyal and submissive to their rulers, 
and unlike the Zemindars and tenants of other provinces of 
Hindustan, they do not fight with their rulers. They pay in the 
land revenue of each year in eight instalments in eight months, 
and the tenants personally pay their rents at the Kaclieris. The 
appraisement of each crop is based on nasaq^ — and nasag is 
a document which remains with the mtiharir * ■ and the patwari * 
and the Karkun,^ with the seal of amil. But in affairs relating 
to bargains of giving and taking and purchases and sales and other 
worldly matters, no race in all the four quarters of the globe is 
equal to the Bengalis in wickedness, duplicity, knavery and villainy. 
They do not consider loans repayable, and the promises which they 
pledge to perform in one day, they do not fulfil in oue year. And 
the food of the natives of that kingdom, from the high to the low, 
are fish, rice, mustard oil and curd and fruits and sweetmeats. 
They also eat plenty of red chilly and salt. In some parts of this 
country, salt is scarce. ^ ^The natives of this country are of shabby 
tastes, shabby habits an^-sbabby modes of dress. They do not 
eat breads of wheat and barley at all. Meat of goats and fowls 
and clarified-butter do not agree with their system. And there 
are many amongst them who, if they eat the same, cannot digest 
them, and vomit them out. The dress of both males and females, 

1 Graphic descriptions of famines in India in past times will be found in 
the Tartkh-i~JPiruz Shdht. Badcunii, and the Maasir-i-Alamgiri. 

5 Abul Fa7,l in the Ain says: — “The harvests are always abundant, 
measurement is not insisted upon, and the revenue demands are determined 
by estimate of the crop. His Majesty Bmperor Akbar in his goodness has 
confirmed this practice.” (See Ain-i-Ahhari, Vol. 2, pp. 12l>122j. 

8 “ Muhrir ” is a clerk. 

4 ‘!Patwari’= Village Accountant. — This functionary flourishes even now.. 

6 “ Karkun ” was a supervisor over village patwaiis, — he was an Imperial 
officer in charge of the accounts of a parganah. The “ Earknns ” were in 
turn supervised by ' Amils ’ in charge of an aggregate of parganahs or a 
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of both the upper, and lower classes, consists of one strip; of 
cloth just sufficient to cover the pripate parts. Tlie males .wear one 
white strip of cloth,. called generally a d/iori, which is tied from 
below the navel down to the leg, and a small turban about two or 
three cubits long is tied on the side of the head, so that the whole 
skull of the head and the hair are visible. And the females wear, 
one strip of cloth called a sari, half of it is wrapped round from 
below the navel to the leg, and the other half being drawn across 
a side is thrown down the neck. They are bareheaded, and do 
not wear any other cloth ; nor do they wear shoes and stockings. 
Both males and females daily rub mustard oil over their bodies, 
and bathe in tanks and rivers. The Bengali females do not observe 
pardah, and go out of their houses for the performance of 
evacuations and other household duties. And the wildness and 
habitation of this country are similar, in that the people erect 
huts of thatch, made up of bamboos and straw. Their utensils 
are generally earthen, and few ai’s of copper. i^Vhcnerer quitting 
one place they migrate to another, straightway they erect a 
thatched hut, similar to their former one, and collect earthen 
utensils. Most of their habitations are in jungles and forests, so 
that their huts are encircled with trees. And in case one of the 
huts catches fire, all the huts are burnt down, and after tho con- 
flagration they get no trace of their habitations, except through 
trees which surrounded their hqts. Most of them travel by water, 
especially in the rainy season, in which season they keep boats, 
RTnall and large, for joumeys and for going to and fro. For 
travelling by land, they have conveyances, such as singlman * 
and palki- and jowalah. Elephants are captured in some parts 
of tho country ; good horses are not procurable, and, if had, they 
cost much. A curious sort of boat is made in this conntiy for 
capturing forts. And it is in this wise : tho boat is large, and 

district. Here wo get a glimpse of the old fiscal system in regard to its 
account-branch. In tho collcction-branoh of tho Musalman fiscal system, 
£hi<{dars (corrupted into Hindu family names Sikdars) presided over Mahals, 
Mojmuohdars (corrnptcd into Hindu family names of Moznmdars) presided 
ovorn group or circle of Mahals ora Turf, and over an aggregate of Mahals 
or Turfs, corresponding to p modern District, an Amil presided, and over an 
aggregate of Districts or a Division, tho Districts, there was a local Diwan . 
Tho last two functionaries were generally Musalmans, whilst tho first two 
subordinate functionaries were almost invariably Hindus. 

1 “Singhnsan" of our author corresponds to Abul Fail’s "Snkhasan” in 
the Ain. (Sec Asii-i‘Akbari, Vol. 2, p, 126). 
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tHd prow oS it, wliicli is called in tlie dialect of the country 
galhi, is made- so hipfh that when it is placed alongside the wall 
of a fort, people from the boat can get on to the wall from it, and 
enter the fort. And a kind of carpet is manufactured froni the 
linseed plant, which is very pretty and much liked. And precious . , 
stones, pearls, jasper, and ruby do not exist in this country. From 
other countries these are imported into the ports of this Subah. 
[[And the best fruit of this country is mango, which in some parts is 
large, sweet, and without strigns, and tasty, and has a small stone. 
And the tree of three years’ growth — of the height of a man- - 
bears fruit. And large oranges, which are called hatmla, and small 
omuges, which are called narangif grow well in this country. And 
varieties of citrons are available. And lemons, pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, betelnuts, palm-fruits, jack-fruits and plantains have no end. 
And gi’apes and melons, &c., do not grow here ; though the seeds 
of melons and grafts of vines have been often planted in this 
country, they have never thrived. Sngarcanes, good, delicate and 
sweet, red, white and black in colour, grow here in abundance ; 
ginger and pepper in some parts grow abundantly, and betel 
leaves also grow in abundance, and silk is also produced well and 
in abundance here. Good silk-stuffs are manufactured in this 
country, and cotton-fabrics of good quality are tni’ned out here. 
Rivers, small and large, are plenty in this country, and the prac- 
tice of digging tanks is very common. People in this country 
seldom drink the water of wells, because everywhere the water of 
tanks and rivers is found in abundance. I And generally the water 
of wells is salt, but with a little digging of the soil water 
comes out. 

And the best of rivers is the Ganges (Gang), which rises 
from the northern mountains of Hindustan at the point called 
Goumuldiah, flows through the provinces of Hindustan, Fairakha- 
bad, Alahabad, and Bebar into Bengal, and in Bengal at a place 
called Qazihata,^ within the Sarkar of Barbakabad, it is named 
Padda. Prom this place, a branch of the Ganges separates, flows 
down Murshidabad, and at Nadiah joins the Jalangi river, and then 
flows into the sea. This branch is called Bhagriati, and it goes 
towards Chittagong, flowing through the sea. The Ganges at 
Alahabad joins the rivers Joun (or Jamna) and Sursati, and near 

I Qazihata mentioned by A.bal Fazl in the Ain and qnoted by onr author 
- appears to be Hajrahatti, on the left bank of the Foddn, now also a ferrr 
place, near the entrance of the Bnral river, below Bamphr BoaHn, 
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Hajipur it unites also witli the Gandak, the ■ Saru and the Son, 
and becomes very broad.^ A>id the place where the three rivers 
unite is called Tirbini by Hindus, and its sanctity in the eye 
of the Hindus is immeasurable. And the Ganges, Sursati, and 
Joun or (Jainiia), in flowing towards Chittagong and the sea, 
branch off in a thousand rivulets. And Hindus have written 
volumes on the sanctity of these rivers. Considering the water 
of these rivers sacred, they fancy that bathing there washes 
oS the sins of a lifetime ; especially bathing at certain glmls 
of the Ganges, such as Benaras, Alahabud, and Hardwar, is 
regarded as very sacred. The rich amongst the Hindus, getting 
their supplies of the Ganges water from long distances, take 
particular care of it, and on certain auspicious days, worship 
the same. The truth of the matter is, that the water of the 
Ganges, in sweetness, lightucss, and tastencss has no equal, and 
the water of tins river, however long kept, does not stink. There 
is no river bigger than it in Bengal. 

And another of the big rivers of Bengal is the Brahmaputra, 
which flows from the regions of Khata towards Koch, and thence 
by the way of Bazuha flows down into the sea. ■ In the environs 
of Chittagong, it is called the Megna. The smaller rivers are 
countless. On both hanks of most of the livers, paddy is culti- 
vated. Another feature of this country, unlike that of other coun- 
tries of Hindustan, is that they cut grafts of mango and lemon-trees, 
and plant them, and these, in the very first year, bear fioiit. ^ 

0 

SECTION III.— RELATING TO A DESCRIPTION OF OBR- 
* TAIN TOWNS AND FOUNDATION OF CERTAIN 
CITIES IN THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

The city of Lakhnauti, which in past times was the Capital of 
Bengal, was founded by Sangaldib. It is said that at the time 
when Firuz Rai, the Rajah of Hindustan, being defeated by Rus- 
tam Dastan,^ fled to Tirhut, and from there fleeing to the moun- 
tains of Jharkhand * and Gondwarah,® died, Rustam Dastan, who 

1 Dastan was the title of Bustam, the Persian Hercales — otherwise called 
Rnstam Zal. 

8 “ Jharkand ” was the name hy which, what we now call, “ Chntia Nagpur ” 
was known in Muhammadan times ; whilst “ Bharkundah ” denoted “ Sonthal 
Parganas inolnding Birbbum.” 

8 I think " Gondwarah ” in the text here is a copyist’s mistake for “ Gond- 
wanab” which has been identified with the “Central Frorinoes,” of which 
the capital is Garha.Batnnga (Jabalpur). 



'wns displeased wiili Ins insolence, not bestowing tbo kingdom of 
Hindfistiin on llic Kajali's cliildron, awarded the sovereignty of 
Hiudrislan to a Hindu, named Suraj.^ Suraj became a powerful 
Bttjnb, subjugated tbo kingdom of tbo Daklim and also the king- 
dom of Bengal. "When Suraj died and the sovereignty passed to bis 
son, Babrnj, distui'bnnccs occurring in all parts of tbo kingdom, 
ambition showed itself in every bead, and at length a Brahmin, 
named Kudiir, coming but from tbo monntains of Sawalik, and be- 
coming victorious after fightings possessed himself of the reins of 
sovereignty. Towards (ho end of bis reign, a person named Sangal- 
dib,® emerging from tlio environs of Kncb, which adjoins the limits 
of Bengal, brought to his subjection, first, tho countries of Bengal 
and Bchar, and then fighting against Ksdur became victorions, and 
building tho city of Lakhnanti,® made it his capital, '^^nd for 

1 It is worthy of note that thcro is a town called Siimj-garli (or fort of 
Suraj) in Monghyr district, on tho sonthom banks of tho Ganges, and close 
to Manlanogar, whero thoro is also an old Mnhnmmadan i^anqah founded by 
Uahnbnt Jang. 

S In Firishta, * filiangal.’ In tho list of Iliada kings givon in tho ilin-i- 
Akbari, I do not find this nnmo. 

® Tho nnthontio history of tho oity begins with its conquest in 1198 A.C. 
(694 A.n.) by tho Mnbamniadnns, who mado it [tboir first capital in Bengal. 
(Seo Tabnqat.i-Na?irT, p. 161, Pers. Text). This was tbo period when were 
crcctod numorons mosqncs and other Muhnuiraadan bnildings. (Soe Hunt. 
Imp. Gnzottcor, Tol. Ill, p. 333, also Itavon show’s and Creighton’s “Bains 
of Gaur ’’). IViicn tho Musulman kings of Bengal ostablished their inde- 
pcndonco, thoy trnnsferrod tho sent of govemmont to Snnargaon and Fan- 
dnnh. Pandnnh was soon nf tor deserted, and tho royal residence re-transferred 
to Ganc, whilst Sunnrgaon continued ns capital of East Bengal. Hinhajus 
Siraj visited tbo city in C41 H. or 1246 A.C., and gives an account of it in 
his TnbnqSt-i-Knsiri. (p, 162, Fors. Text) Abul Fnzl in the Ain notices it 
(SCO p. 123, Yol. 2, Ain, Jar. Tr.), and states that the oity was known^in his 
timo both ns Lnklmanti and Gnnr, and that the latter epithet was (/uanged 
to “ Jinnatabad’’ by Emperor Hnmnynn. Badaini (p. 58, Yol. 1, Fors. Text) 
states that Bakhtiynr Ghori founded a city and named it after himself ‘ Gonr.’ 
Tho capital was shifted in Snlaiman Karnrani’s time farther westward to 
Tandiih. During tho conquest of Bengal by tho Mu^uls under tho Em- 
peror Akbar, Gaur again became tho headquarters of the Mu^nl Govern- 
ment, and tho Mu^nl Imperialists under Munaim Khan. EIian-i-Khannn, 
tho first Mughal Yicoroy of Bengal, ocoupied it. A pestilence, however, broke 
ont, in course of whioh Munaim died — and also thousands of troops and 
people daily (see pp. 318 and 376, Ain, Yol. 1, Blooh’s Tr. and Sadaoni, Yol., 2, 
. 4 
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two" tliouBfind years it remained the Capital of -Bengal. In the 
time of the Mn^nl Emperors it hccamo rained, and instead of it 
Tandah became the Viceregal Capital. Afterwards Tandah was 
also rained, and Jahangirnagai*, and lastly Marshidubad, became 
the Viceregal Capital. The reason for the name of Gnnr is un- 
known, bat it is gdessed that in the period of the rale of the sons 
of Nojgoriah, perhaps this name was given. And Emperor 
Humayan, considering 6aar an inanspiciohs name, changed it to 
Jinnatabad. This city at present is in complete rain, and has 
become the haunt of lions and tigers. Excepting traces of gates 
of the fort, and dilapidated bnildings, and the mosqne, andfoanda- 
tions of the building of Qadam-Hasul, nothing else exists. 


The place where monarebs dwelt in gardens with friends. 
Has become the abode of crows and vnltures and the haunt 
of lions and jackals! 

Gaur, contained a large fort, traces wheteof are still visi- 
ble. On the eastern side of the city are the lakes of Jhatiah and 
Bhatiahand other lakes, and the embankment^continnes from that 
to this time, though it was stronger and kept out the flood of water 
in the rainy season, when the city was in a flonrishing condition. 
At present, in the rainy season, boats pass across it, and every- 
thing - is inundated. Towards the north of the Eort, to the dis- 


p. 217), and the Mnghnl metropolis of Bengal was removed to Tandah, and 
thence shortly after to Rajmahal or Akbornagar, which remained the capital 
of Bengal, until it was removed to Dacca or Jabanglmagar,. and lastly to 
Mnrshidabad. Dr. Bnchanan-Eamilton places the inhabited area of Ganr at 
20 square miles, containing over 600,000 sonls. The author of Ehnrshed 
Jahannuma notes the following principal bnildings' as still existing: — - 
, 1. The Qadam-Basnl, a square, one-domed bnilding in the enolosnre of the 
Fort, erected by Snilan Ea^rat ghnh, son of Snltan Allandin- Husain Shah in 
937 A.H.. (1630 A.O.). 

' 2. The Minor, north-east of the Qadam-Basnl, bnilt by Snllan FImz ghih 
The height of the Minar is about 60 onbits, and its oironmference abont 5. 
onbits. FTrnz reigned in 893 A.H. (1487 A.C.}. 

When I.visited'Ganr from Maldah in 1887 I found also portions of the ' 
rampart, the gateway, and the Qadam-Basnl bnilding yet extant. - 

1 The embanked road a bridge is described in Tahaqat-i-Nasiri (p. 162). 
It- connected Lakhnanti with Lakhnnr in Bar on the western side, and 
Lakhnanti with Deooote in Barind on the eastern side, and was oonstmeted 
by Hnssamuddin Iwnz alias Saltan Ghiasnddin. 
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tance of one Icos, a large building of ancient times, existed, and 
also a tank called Peasbari — tbe water where of was noxious, who- 
ever drank it became attacked with bowl-diseases and died. It 
is said that in past times, criminals .were imprisoned in that tank, 
and by drinking the water of it they immediately died. And Em- 
peror Akbar, taking pity, put a stop to this form of punishment. 

OITr OP MUBSBIDABAD. 

The city of Murghi^abad^ is a large town situate on the banks 
of tbe river Bhagiratl. Both banks of the nver are populated. 

1 Mnrshidabad was the latest Muhammadan Capital of Bengal, its immedi- 
ate predecessor for over 100 years being Dacca or Jahanglmagar, in Eastern 
Bengal. In 1704 A.G., Mnrshid Qnli ^3n also known as Jafar ^an (then 
the Mughal Diwan) falling out with Prince Azim-ns-shan, the Mughnl Vice- 
roy or Eawab at Dacca, transferred the seat of government from Dacca to 
the little town of Makhsusahad. and named the place after himself “ Mnrshida- 
had.” After the battle of Flassey in 1757 A.C., Clive on entering Mnrshida- 
bad describes it thus: “ This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as the 
city of London . . . The inhabitants, if inclined to destroy the Europeans, 
might have done so with sticks and stones.” Even after the battle of Flassey, 
Murshidabad remained for some years the seat of administration. The result 
of the battle of Flassey was at the time appreciated both by Clive and the 
people, for the reason that it ended the misrule of Sirajndanla, who had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious both to the people and tbe English by his youthful 
pranks and vagaries ; it was not regarded at the time as interfering with 
Mnsulman sovereignty : it merely afiected the substitution of a new Nawab 
(Mir Jafar) for Sirajudaula. In 1766, the East India Company received 
the grant of DlwanI or financial administration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
from the Mu^ul Emperor of Delhi, ghah Alam, and in the following year 
Lord Clive, as the Emperor’s Diwan, presided in person at the Faniya, or 
annual collection and settlement of revenues. On this occasion, the young 
Nawab Eazim (as administrative and military representative of the Mughnl 
Emperor of Delhi) sat on the masnai, with tbe Diwan (Lord Clive) on his 
right hand. The work of administration still remained in the hands of 
Muhammadan officials. In 1772, -Warren Hastings removed the Supreme, 
Civil, and Criminal Courts from Murshidabad to Calcutta, but after three 
years the Criminal court (Nizamat Adalat)' was re-transferred to Mnrshi- 
dabad, and it was only in 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, that the entire 
revenue, civil, and criminal staff were posted in Calcutta. The Murshidabad 
Mint, the recognized emblem'^ of metropolitan supremacy, was abolished in 
1799. Thenceforth, Murshidabad has been left only as the residence of the 
Mawab, a descendant of Mir Jafar, and now it has ceased to be of importance. 
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In tlio beginning, a morolmnt nntncd MaltljauB Klikn built a 
Nurni or guostOioiiHo tbcro, and called ibc place Maldisuaabad. 
Tlio hoiiBCB of a few Bliop-kcopcrs wore placed there. In the 
reign of ISmporor Anrangrib Alamgir, Nawiib Jufnr Ebah 
Nasiri, AVbo held the ofTico of Diwan of Orissaj^rccoived the title of 
KilrtnJnb 'Ifbun and obtained the office of 'DlwSn of Bengal. 
Afler bis oi’rivnl nt Jahungirnngnv, otherwise called Dhiikah 
(Dacca), which ntthnt tinio was the Viceregal Capital and where 
from before Prince Azim-n-sban, wbo had been appointed Vice- 
roy by EmpororjAnrangzlb (as will bo sctforlh boro after) lived, 
finding that ho (Jdfar Kha>i) could not pull on with the Prince, 
put forward the pretext that the mahals of Bengal were at a long 
distance from that place (Dacca), separated himself from association 
with the Prince, and established binisclf ntMalchsrtsabad,and placed 
there the Auilas of Zemindars, and Qdnungos and other officials cm- 
jdoyed in connection with the Rovenno Administration of Crown- 
lands. And nt Du^annb, which was quite a wilderness, bo erected 
a palace, established the Board of Revenue (Dewankhunnb) and the 
Court of Exchequer, and made collections of the Imperial revenue. 
And when ho was appointed permanently Subahdar (Viceroy) of 
Bengal and Orissa in addition to the office of Diwan, with the 
title of Mursliid Qhli 4th5'n and with the gift of a valuable Khil'at, 
and of the standard and the Rnqarah ,(n royal drum) and the 
advancement of Mansah, on arrival at Mal^snsabad, ho improved 
the city, and called it after bis own name “ Mnrshidabad.” And 
establishing a mint ^ there, he had the words “ struck at Murshi- 
dabad ” inscribed on the coins. From that time, this city became the 
Viceregal sent. It is a beautiful city. Its inhabitants/ in the society 
of the Subahdars, being thrown into contact with the people of 
Delhi, in point of refinement of manners and conversation, re- 
semble the people of Hindustan, unlike those of other parts 
of Bengal. Amongst its buildings, none that was seen was note- 
worthy, except the Imambamh building, which was erected by 

. ' I It may be of interest to note hero that the following mint towns existed 
in Bengal during the earlier Muhammadan kings : (1) La]^nauti, (2) Firux- 
abnd (Fanduab), (8) SStgaon, (4) ghahr-i-Kau (not identified), (5) GhiTasnur. 
(6) Sunargaon, MnnzzamabSd (t.e., Sylhet jov Mymehsingh), (8) FathS- 
bad (Faridpur town), (9) Kbalifatabnd (Bagorhat town in Jessore), and (10) 
Husainabad (probably close to Gaur) ^Seo Thomas' "Initial Coinage" and 
Bloohmaun’s Contributions). 
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Kawab Sil’ajd-d-datilali. Its praise is beyond description; its 
equal is not to be found.in tbe whole of Hindustan. Although at 
present one>tenth of it does not exist, yet a remnant of it is a fair 
specimen of tbe original edifice. These two verses of Maulana 
‘Urfi Sbirazi,^ (May peace of God be on him !) being found to be 
apposite to the present case, are transcribed below : — 

How mnch of morning is known to tbe dwellers at its gate, 

In that in its neighbourhood, the sunset has no access ; 

Wonderful is the fairness of the bnilding, that in gazing at it. 

The glance does not turn back to the socket from the sight 
of tbe wall! 

And the palaces of Mutijhil > and Hirajihl, which were most 
beautiful, at present have been dug up from their foundations, and 
are in complete min. 

PORTS OP HHGSLI AND SATGION. 

The Ports of SiigMi and Sdtgaon^ are at a distance of half a 
tcaroh from each other. In former times, Satgaon was a large 
city, thickly populated, %nd was the seat of a Governor. And 
the factories of the Christian Portugese, and of other traders were 
also there. When Satgaon fell into ruin owing to its river silt- 
ing up, the port of Hu ghl l became populous. The Paujdars of 

Urn was a famons Fereian poet of Sbirlz, attached to tbe Court of Em- 
peror Jahangir. He possesBed poetical genins of a high order, and was mnch 
appreciated by the Emperor. I pablished an English translation of some of 
his “ Odes ” or " Qasaid,” many years ago. 

2 The palace of Mntijhil was for several years, after the installation of 
Nawab Mir Jafar, the residence of the British Political Besident attached to 
the Conrt of the Hawab Enzims of Bengal. 

B Satgaon, the ancient royal port or “ Canges Begia ” of Bengal. It lay at 
the point of jnnotion of the Hughli and the holy Saraswati. The river Saras- 
wSti silted np daring the first-half of the sixteenth centnry, and the For- 
tngnese merchants fonnd that the harbour of Satgaon was no longer praotioa- 
ble, and accordingly fixed their port at Ghola gh at in 1637, a few miles lower 
down on the same east bank of the river. Gholaghat soon became the chief 
emporium, and took the name of the river, that is, Hughli town or part. 
Satgaon is now become a petty village, though when I visited it from H5ghli 
in 1888, 1 fonnd traces of a' mined mosque. The first mention of Satgaon 
that I find in Mnhammadan history is in the reign of Snlt.an Ghiasnddin Tngh- 
Ink Shah who invaded Bengal to chastise Bahadur ghah, King of Sunargaon. 
(See pp 45-46 Tarikh-i-Firozsbahi). 
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tluB port had alwayn hocti appointed directly by the Bmporors of 
Delhi, and hud little connerii with the Nfizims or Viccroya of 
Bengal. Naw’ub Jafar JOjan bronght the office of Fanjdar of this 
port within his jurisdiction, aa nn nppcndngc to the Ni/amnt and 
Diwani of Bengal, ns will bo mentioned horoaftor, if God pleases. 
And in.tliat the nbovementioned Nawub placed the centre of the 
financial resources of the country of Bengal upon the customs' 
duties levied fi’om traders, ho maintained peaceful and liberal re- 
lations with tho merchants of England, Chinn, Peraia, and Turan, 
and beyond the legitimate imports . he did not lovy one dam 
oppressively or against tho established usage. Hence tho port of 
Hughli, in his time, became more populous than before. Aud 
merchants of all the ports of Arabia and Ajam,^ and English 
Christians who wore ship-owners and wealthy Mugli^ls made their 
quarters there ; but tho credit of the ^luf^nl mercbonts was 
greater than that of merchants belonging to other classes. Tho 
English were absolutely prohibited from erecting towers and build- 
ing bazars and forts and moats. After this, when oppression aud 
extortion of tho Faujddrs increased, tho port of Hughli declined, 
and Calcutta owing to tho liberality and protection afforded by the 
English, and tho lightness of tho duties levied there, became 
populous. g 

. THE CITY OF CALCUTTA. 

Tho City of Calcutta * in past times was a village in a taluqah 
endowed in favour of Kali, which is the name of an idol which is 
there. Inasmuch as in tho language of Bengal, 'Karla’ and 

i 

I 

1 Ajatn, Tho Arabs divided the races of tho world into tho ArdbU and the 
Ajamis or non-Arabs. Persia Proper was called Irak-i-Ajam. 

S In 1696 A.O., it is montioned in tbe Am-i.Aihan as a rent-paying villago ■ 
named “ Kalikntta ” under Sarkar Satgaon. (See Ain, p. 141, Tol. 2, Jar. Tr.) 
In-1686, in consequence of a mptnre with, the Unsnlman authorities at 
Hughli port, the English merchants, led by their Chief, Job Charnook, were 
obliged- to quit their factory there and to retreat to SutnnSti (now a northern 
quarter of Galoutta). Their new settlement soon extended itself southwards 
first over the village of “ Ealikatta ’’ (between the present Onstoms-Honse and 
the Mint) .and subsequently over the village of Gobindpur (which existed to 
the south of the present site of Fort William}.' In 1689, it became the head- 
quarters -of the servants of the East India Company employed in Bengal 
factories. In 1696, the original Fort William was built, being replaced by a 
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Kata'* mcnm “ master'’ or “lord,” thoroforo Hub villngo wns 
named Kiilikatu, meaning iliai its owner was Kail. Gradually, by a 
process of the modnlation of tlio tongue, the alif and the ea being 
dropped it was called lialkata. The following is the account of the 
foundation of this city and the establishment of the English factory 
there. In the period of the Nijamat of Nawiib Jufar Kban, the 
factory of the English Company, which existed in the port of 
Hiighli, clo.se to Labhogliat and Muf^ulpiirah, siuldenly after sun- 
set when the English Chiefs were at dinner commenced crumbling 
down ; the English Chiefs hamm-scarnni ran out, and saved them- 
selves from this whirlpool of destruction. But all their chattels 
and properties ’wei'o washed nwny by the tide. Many cattle and 
some human beings also perished. Mr. Charnock, the English 
Chief, purchasing tho garden of Benares, the Company's Gn- 
mashtS, which was situate in Lalil]oglint, adjoining to tho town, 
cut down its trees, and laid the foundation of a factory, and com- 
menced erecting two-storeyed and three-storeyed buildings. When 
the boundnrj' walls were completed and they wore about to roof 
them with the main beams, tho nobility and tho gentry of tho Sayyid 
nnd'^Mugliul tribes, who consisted of rich merchants, ropi-osontcd 
to Mir Nusir, Faujdiir of Dlighli, that when the strangers would 
get upon the tcn-accs of their high buildings, it would intci'fero 
with the sanctity and privacy of their ladies and families. Tho 
Enujdiir communicated the gist of this state of things to Nawab 
tlafar ELiun, and subsequently deputed there all tho Murals 
and tho whole of tho nobility and the gentry. These, in tho 
presence of the Eawub, set forth their grievances. Nawub Jafar 
Khiin despatched an order to tho Faujdiir prohibiting absolutely 
tho English from placing a brick over a brick and from laying a 
timber over a timber. Tho Faujdar, directly on tho receipt of the 
order of prohibition, directed that none of tho masons and 

now one in 1742, tho nhoro three villages being pnrohnsed in 1700 from Frinoo 
Azam, son of Kmporur Aumngzob. In 176C, tho ton-n was sacked and Fort 
William captured by Nawab Sirijn-d-danlah, who changed its name to 
Alinngar. In .Tannary 1767 it was ro-tnkon by tho Fnglish nndor Admirals 
Watson and Olivo. A now fort, tho present Fort William, was commenced 
by Clivo, bat it was finished in 1773, when tho maidan was also opened ont. 
In this connection, it may bo added, that the author of tho “ Boiml Mnta- 
khcrin,’’ thongh hostile to Sirajn-d-danlah,nnd though a contemporary historian, 
docs not say a word about tho " Blaok Hole ” affair ! 
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oarpeaters sliould do work in connection with the hnildings, and 
in consequence the buildings remained incomplete. Mr. Gharnock, 
getting enraged, prepared to %ht. But as he had a small 
force and except one ship, no other ships were then there, and 
besides the authority of Kawab Jafar !|Q^an was overawing, and 
the Mn gh als were numerous, and the powerful Fauidgr was on 
their side, seeing no good in shaking hands and feet, of necessity, 
raised the anchor of the ship. And directing from the top 
of the deck of the ship a lense-bnrner towards the populous 
part of the town alongside the bank of the river including 
Chandonagore, he set it on fire and started. The Fanidar, in 
order to enquire into this matter, wrote to the officer in charge of 
the garrison of Makhwa to the effect that the ship should not be 
allowed to pass on. The above officer placed across the river an 
iron ^hain, every linkwhereof was ten seers in weight, and which 
had been kept ready alongside the wall of the fort for the purpose 
of blocking the passage of the boats of the Arracanese and Magh 
enemies, by being drawn from one bank of 'the river to the other. 
The ship on arriving at the idiain got blocked, and could not 
move down further. Mr. Oharnook cut np the chain with an 
English sword and effected his passage throngh, and sailed down 
with the ship to the sea, and started for the country of the Dakhin. 
In that, the Emperor Anrangzeb at that time was in the Dakhin, 
and the Mafaratta free-booters had cut off supplies of food-grains 
from all sides, a great famine occurred amongst the Imperinl 
troops. The Chief of the (English) factory in the Kamatik 
supplied the Imperial army with food-stuffs, carrying the same on 
board the ships, and thus rendered loyal and good service. The 
Emperor Aurangzeb being pleased with the English, enquired as to 
what the English Company prayed for. The English Chief peti- 
tioned for the grant of a 5anad (Royal patent), permitting the 
erection of factories in the Imperial dominions, and especially the 
erection of the Bengal factory. The petition was granted by the 
Emperor, and an Imperial Fannan (patent) was issued, remitting' 
all customs on ships of the English CompEiny, and directing the 
levy from them of Rs. 3,000, by way of tiibute to the Eoyal 
Cnsioms-bouse, and permitting the erection of a factory. Mr. 
Cbarnock, with the Imperial Farman and orders, returned from 
the Bakhin to Bengal, and at a place called Clianak (Barrackpur) 
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landed. v^He sent agents -with presents, tribute,' and gifts,. &o., to 
Niiwab Jafnr ]^an, and obtained permission to build a factory at 
Calcutta, in accordance with Ihe Imperial Snnad, and building a 
7\ew factory there, devoted liimself to tbe improvement of the 
town, and opened trading .transactions with Bengal. To this day 
the facloiy is. notable. ' • 

. Calcutta is a .large city on the banks of the river Bhagiratu^ 
It is a large port, and tlie commercial. emporium of the English! 
Company, and is subject to them. Small ships, 'called sloops,! 
always every year come to that port from China, England, and | 
other pai’ts, and many remain there. At present, this city is the 1 
place of residence of the English Chiefs and ofiicei's and employes. | 
The buildings are solidly made of lime and brick. As its soil is | 
damp and salt, from proximity to the sea, the buildings of that 
cit}' are two-storeyed and three-storeyed. The lower rooms are 
unfit for dwelling. The buildings are constructed after those of 
England ; they are well-ventilated, commodious, and lofty. ' The , 
roads of that city are broad and paved with pounded bribk. And ! 
besides the Englisli Chiefs, the Bengalis, the Armenians, &c., there | 
are also rich mei'chants. The water of wells in this cityj owing to j 
salt, is unfit for drinking, and if anyone drinks it, he suffers much j 
In summer and rainy seasons, the water of the rivei^^lso become 
bitter and salt ; but the water of tanks, which are plenty, is 
drunk. The sea is forty Karoh distant from this place ; within 
every day and night the water of the river has one fiow and one 
ebb. At times of full moon, for three days, the tide comes furiously 
6nce in course of a day and night. It shows a wonderful conditioh 
aiid a strange furionsness. It drives across the banks many boats, 
and wi’eoks them, but those which are not on the sides of the rivers 
are left undamaged. Consequently, on that day, at that place 
boats, both small and large, are left without anchor. This tide in 
the language of Bengal is called bS7i, and the tide which occurs 
daily is called /onr. An earthen fort has been erected to the south, 
outside the city. Tlie English are wonderful in venters. To re- 
late its praise is difficult ; one ought to see it, to appreciate it. 
Viewed externally fx’om any of the four sides, the quadrangular 
rampart looks low like the slopes of tanks ; but viewed internally, 
it looks lofty. Inside the fort, there are large and lofty buildings. 
WonderfuT workmanship has been displayed in the construction of I 
the fort ; and other curious and rare workmanships are visible in/ 
5 
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ihis city. In -point. of. bcanly of its edifices nnd tito novelty of its 
- arts, n o city is equal to it, bavriiig Dehli, wliioli isnniqno. (x^iitits 
din'vvbnck is that its air is putrid, its waicr salt, nnd its soil so 
damp that the ground, ibouglt protected l>y rouf, and cemented 
With brick nnd lime, is damp owing to excessive moisture, nnd 
(the doors nnd walls, to the height of two or tlireo cubits, are 
also wet nnd damp; For four months of winter, the climate is 
not very unhcalth}', but during eight months of summer and rainy 
seasons, it is very unhealthy. At the present day, when since a 
few years the countries of llongal, Behnr, and Orissa have passed 
into the possession of the Chiefs of the English Company, this 
city has become the scat of Government of these dominions. The 
head of these Chiefs, who is styled Governor-Genenil, resides 
in this city, and his deputies arc appointed nnd sent out to each 
district, nnd remit to Calcutta the revenue-collections from each 
district.^ The officers of the Board of Bevenuo arc in Calcutta. 


Wonderful is the City of Calcutta in Bengal 
For it is a model of Chinn and England. 

Its buildings please the heart and the soul, 

And tower to the height of the air. 

..A master-hand has wrought such workmanship in it, 
\,That everytiiing is apaint and everything beautiful. 
From tbe exquisite workmanship of the English, 
Beaeon, in contemplating it, becomes confounded. 


1 Until 1707, when Calcutta rvos first declared n Presidency, it had been 
dependent on the older English settlement nt Uadras. From 1707 to 1773 
it was on an equal footing with presidencies at Mndriis and Bombay. In 
1773, an Act of Parliament was pnssed, under which it wns dccinrcd that tlie 
Presidency of Calcutta should exercise n sort of general control over otiier 
possessions of the English East India Compiiny, that the Cliirf of the Presi- 
dency of Calcutta should be called Governor-General. In 1772, Warren 
Hastings had given into the hands of the servants of the East India Com- 
pany the general administration of Bengal which had hitherto been in the 
hands of Muhammadan Hizamat ofiScials, nnd had removed the 'I'rensary from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta. The latter town thus became both the capital of 
Bengal and the seat of Supreme Government. In 1834, the Governor-General 
of Bengal was created Governor-General of India, and was allowed to appoint 
a Deputy-Governor of Bengal to manage the aftnirs of Bengal in his absence. 
In 1854, a separate Lientennnt-Governor.was appointed for Bengal, Bebar, 
and Orissa. 

(See Wilson’s Barly Annals of the '‘English in-Bengal, " Bnckland's “Bengal 
nnder Lientenant-Governora,’’) 
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Tho hat-wearinsy Enelisli dwell in it, 

Tliey are all trnthfnl and well-beliaved. 

Tlie dwellings are like these, the dwellers are like those, 
How far ean I detail their praises ? 

Its streets are clenn and paved, ' 

The air every morning passes through and sweeps them. 

In every alley moonlike faces move about. 

Robed in pretty and clean dresses. 

Their faces are bright with radiance, like the moon, 

You might say the moon has become the earth-trotter. 

One is like the moon, another is like Jupiter, 

Another is like Venus in effulgence. 

When lai'ge numbei's, like wandering stars, stroll about. 

The alloys resemble the milky-way. 

You see, if you go to hasar. 

The I'are goods of the world there. I . 

{ All tho articles that exist in four quarters of the globe, 

You find in its bazar, without search. 

If I were to depict the people of art therein. 

The pen would fail to pourtray such a pictni’e. 

But it is well known to all, [England. 

That pre-eminence in workmanship pertains to China and 
Its plain is level like the surface of the sky, 

Bonds are fixed on it, like the equator. 

People, whilst promenading in gardens. 

Like wandering stars, meet each other in their walks. 

Such a city in the country of the Bengalis, 

No one had seen, no one had heard of. 

Chandannagor^ (Chandarnagar) alias Farashfiangah, is twelve 
haroh distant from Calcutta. The factory of the Christian French 
is situated there. It is a small town on the bank of the river 
Bhaglrati. There is a French Chief thei'e. He is the administra- 
tor of the affairs and mercantile concerns of that town. The 
English Chiefs have no authority there. Similarly at QhuQ^arah 
(Chinsurah*), tho Dutch hold authority. 

l Chandanagore, founded as a small Frenoh settlement in 1673, rose to 
mercantile importance under Dnpleix in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

8 In the seventeenth century, the Dutch merchants who had hitherto resid- 
ed at SatgSon and HughIT ports, founded their faotoiy and port at Chin- 
surah, a little below Hu^li town. 
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' OhuoLarali, or Chiusuvah, 'ivliicli adjoiuB th& port of ’Hu'phli. is 
to tlie south of that port, and is one karoU to :tho nbrth- of Oliandnr- 
nagor.. And similarly Ohirampui’ (Siratnpur) ^ is on .'the ' banks 
of the same river, opposite to " QJiannk (Barnckpur). The factory 
of tile Danes is there, and it is also called' Dinan)arnagai'. In 
these, places, besidc.^ the owners of the factories, n.o o'ne else has 
authox’ity, 

rO n- 

TpWN OF PURNIAH.8 

In former times it was cal.led Pargana>i-havili. Rupees 32,000 
were its revenue collections. ' Since the Rajah of Birnagar also 
had a force of 15,000 cavalry and infantiy, and other inhabitants 
of that part of the Ghakwar tribe, Ac., were refractory and of 
•plundering propensity, and used to annoy much the travellers, 
therefore on the limits of the Murang, 8 the fort * of Jalalgadah, 
to a distance of two Jearohs from Pnrniah, was erected, and a com- 
mandant, in charge of the fort, was posted there. In compliance 
with the petition of Nawab Saif Khan,^ grandson of Amir Ehan 
the older, who enjoyed the nnme and title of his father, and wns 
descended from Syeds and. illustrious Omra, and had royal con- 
nections, Nawab Jafar i^an applied to Emperor Aurnngzeb for 
the former’s deputation, and accordingly Saif i^ian was deputed for 
the purpose of chastising the Rajah of Birnagar® and otlier mal- 

t The Danes in the seventeenth contnry founded Uioir factory and port at 
Sorampur, about eight miles south of Ohandanngoro. 

S In the tliirtcontli century, PurnTah fell into the hands of the Muham- 
madans. Snrknr of Parniah is described in the Ain-i-AUbari, as containing 
nine mabals, with revenue 0,408,776 dams (See Jorrett’s Trans, of Ain, Vol. 2, 
p. 134). Under its ndiniuistnitor, Nawab Saif Khan, n oontempornry of Nawab 
Jafar Kh5n. the Viceroy of Bengal, it attained the height of its prosperity. 
Its manufacture iu btder works, once so fum.ons, was found by me to have, 
nearly died out when I was at Pnniiah in 1 8D8. 

8 The tract of country between the northern limits of Puruiuh district and 
the foot of Nopal Proper is locally known ns the Murang. 

4 liuiiis of the fort still stand. It is now iu' tho ssemindary of Mr. Porbos 
of Puruinh, a few miles to tho north of Pumiah railway station. 

5 Tho 3faa*ir-ul-Umara (Vol. 1, Pasc. Ill, pp. G77-687) gives a ; detailed 
biographical sketch of Amir Kliiio. It mentions Saif ]^nn, Paujdar of 
Furni.ah, as one of the sons of Amir Khen. .The. MnustV calls Amir Khiin, 
V Amir Khiin Mir-i-Miran.’’ Amir KhSn’s mother, .^amida^ Band Begani. 
was a grand-daughter , of Eminu-d-danlah A9af Klinn. 

* Birnagar is. now a circle under the Sub-Manager of the Durbhanga Jlaj ut 
Parniah. ... .' ...... ,, . 
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.contents ‘of Hint part of the .country. ' Nnwab Jafna* Khan, cbh-. 
sidering the arrival of such a person to be ail acquisition, conferred 
the ofQcc of Faujdar of Zila’ Pnrniah and that of Commandant 
of Jalalgadah upon him, and also settled on him the Pargana 
of Birnagar aZias Dharmpur,* and'^undwarah, wliicli is in tlie / 
province of Behnr, pertaining to Purniah, and also tlie inahals of 
the Jagir forming an appendage to the office of Commandant of tlic 
above Port. The aforesaid !^an, being appointed independent 
ruler of the district, after much fighting expelled Durjan Sin gh . * 
son of Bir ^ah, the Rajah of Bnmng.'ir, who was disloyal and 
refractory, and brought tlie aforesaid pargana under his subjection, 
and haring thoroughly chastised the other malcontents freed the 
roads from all perils. He represented the state of affairs to the 
Emperor, and submitted that the mahals were small, and that his 
stay in this mahal was unlncrative. In consequence, the Eniperor 
Ani'angzcb wrote to Jafar Elian ns follows : “ I have sent to 
j'ou n lion, patting him in a cage. If he does not get his food, he 
is certain to give you trouble.” The aforesaid Nawab, who regarded 
the stay of such a person to bo a boon, remitted all the outstand- 
ing revenue due from him, and made concession in view of the 
suitable maintenance of his ronk and station. The above Khan, 
following the example of Jafar !^an, imprisoned all the zemindars 
of that district, and did not omit any means of realising the 
revenue. So that realising eighteen lakJis of rupees from those 
mahals, ho appropriated tliem to his own use, and day by day the 
strength of his government and finances and of his army increased. 
Arid making peace with the zemindars of the Murang, he com- 
menced to out jungles and to bring them under cultivation. Bring- 
ing under cultivation half the wastes up to the foot of the moun- 
tains of the Muraiif', and placing it under his rule, he enlarged \ 
his country and his resources. (lAiid Jafar Khan, seeing and hearing ' 
of it, used to connive. At present, Purniah ^ is a large city, and the 
rivers Kusi and Sunm pass through it. Its soil is low and full pf 
water. In the rainy season the floods rush down from the moun- 

1 At present each of those forms a police circle. 

S Several Dnrjau Singhs are mentioned in the Alom^irnamali. .One'Bii- 
Singh', Zemindar of Srinagar, is also mentioned in it. 

. 8 It did not appear to me so when I was at Purniah in 1808. The old 
. town or city appeared to me to have got into complete ruin, and very little 
trace of its former opulence and prosperity existed. 
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tains of the Murang, and the fields and wastes are inundated. 
Much of the cnltirai-ion is consigned to destruction bj the floods. 
Faddy, wheat, pulse and mustard-seed and other food-grains and 
all kinds of corn grow in abundance. And oil and tnrtneiic and 
saltpetre, both of water and fire, and pepper, and large carda- 
mom and cassia-leaf and very large trees of ebony, are produced 
well there. And the flowers of jasmine and hela and the red-rose 
and other flowers that grow there possess exquisite scents. The 
mountains of the Murang are six days’ journey to the noi’th of Pur- 
niah. The Murangl wood, which is called Bdhaduri, is obtained from 
those mountains. From the top of the mountains, the road to- 
wards Nepal and Kashmir is very close, but it is very undulating. 
Half the mahals of Paruiah pertain to the annexes of the province 
of Behar ; but Purnlah itself is within Bengal. It is a cold coun- 
try and the climate of that tract is insalubrious and incongenial. 
Tumours of the throat in men and women generally, as well as 
in wild beasts and birds, are common in that country. Masonry 
buildings are few, excepting the Port,' the Lai Bagh.* and some 
others. Formerly, Sarnah was more populous than Pnriiiah. 
And Gaudah-golah (Oaragola),® on the banks of the Gauges, was 
, the resort of traders and mahajans from various places. lOmvg 
to^eapness of food-grains and comforts, landholders and travel- 
leri* and professional men onme firom every part, and dwelt there. 
And very often boundary- disputes led to fightings with the Rajah 
of the Murang. Saif Shan, every year, used to go to Murshit^ahid 
for visiting Nawab Jafar l^an. The above Nawab used to treat him 
like a bi’othei*. Whenever a disturbance occurred in that district, 
the aforesaid Nawab used to send troops for assistance. From 
Gandahgolah (Caragola) and the banks of the Ganges to the 
Mflrang, the tract of Puimiah is about ten days’ jouraey in extent. 
And from the mountains of the Mui^ng, a route * leads to Kuch- 
Behar and Assam. And the tribute of the Rajah of the Murang 
was paid in game. 


1 and s No traces of these could be found by me, when I was at Fnrnlah 
in 1898.. 

t A fair is still held annually at Caragola, and is largely attended by Nepan- 
luso, Bhotitts and other hill- tribes, though not to the sitme extent ns before. 

* Throe routes to Kuch Bchor and Assam are described in the Alamgir- 
namah (p. 683). 
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DHAKAH (OR DACCA) alias .TAHANGIRNAGARJ 

Tliift citv iR on tlic bnnkB of the Biidhlgnnga, nnd tlio 
GnnircR, nnined PndmS, flows three karoh or kos distnnt from this 
city. In past, times it wns known hy this name. During the 
sovereignty of Nnni-d*din Mnlinminnd Jahangir, the Emperor, 
the city was called Jahaiipirnngar. Prom that time till about 
the end of the reign of Emperor Anrangzeb, tluB city wns the 

• Pneen or .Tnlinnq:Irnnjrnr wns the Mnsnlnii'in ViVerojrnI Cnpitnl of noagni 
(Inring Mngljul mie in Indiii for n coninry, heforoil wns uliifted to Miirflliidnlmd 
by Miirshid Qnli ^nn in 170t A.C. InlrtlOA.C., Islnm Klian. tlio Mnglmi 
Viceroy of Hongai, shifted tin* ViccregnI Cnpitnl from I{iijninlint,or Akbnrnngnr, 
to Dnccn. This imnsfer of cnpitnl nppenrs to Imvc been decided upon, beennso 
the Mnsnlntnn dntnininnK {it ilengnl hnd cnnsidernbly extended cnstwnrd, 
nnd Ilnjinnhnl ceased to occupy n centrnl position, nnd nlso beennso Sfngh 
nnd Artneanrse incursions from Arrnknn hnd become frequent. To 
etfectnnlly gnnrd ngninst the Intter, n powerful fleet wns constructed nnd main* 
tnined nt Dnccn nnd on the rivers Pnddn nnd Megtm; nnd colonics of 
Mnsnlmnn feudal barons (most of whom have now died out or sunk into 
plonghnn'ii) nore plnnted thronglmnt Knsteni Ilengnl, espeoinlly nt plnces 
of slrntegic importance, in ordi>r to hold in check nil disloyal Afghan olo. 
inents, nnd to prevent their intriguing with tlio Mugh rnidnrs. Kxcopt for nbont 
sistocn yenrs, when Princo .mmh Shnjn re-trnnsforred tho Vicorognl Cnpitnl to 
Itnjmnhni, Dacca remained tho ViccregnI Cnpitnl of Bcngnl thronghont tho 
scvcntocnlh centnry nnder ihrco illnstriouB Mnghul Kmporors, ris , Jahangir. 
Shall Jnhnii, nnd Anrnngrcb. Tho most notnblo nmongst tho hln^nl 
Viceroys of Dacca were Islnm Khan, Mir Jiimln, tho GonomI of Anrangseb, 
and Slmsntn Khan (nephew of Kinpress Kfir Jnhnn). Tho Inttcr two Nnwnbs 
nre still romembered for their cnconrngemont of nrchitectnrc, nnd for their 
coiiBtrnclion of great public works conducive to tho material improvement 
of tho ponplo. Whilst the great nchicvcmcnt of tho first wns tho brenking 
of tho last neek of Afghan opposition. Tho suburb of Dnccn, it is rointod, 
extended northwnrdH for n dislnnco of 16 miles, now covered with dense 
jungles. Tho muslin iiinniifncturc of Dnccn, onco so fninons, hns now nearly 
died out. Tho old fort, erected in tho reign of Kmperor Jnhiinglr, hns dis- 
appeared. The only old pnhlic buildings now remaining nre tho Kntrn, built 
by (ijinh Shnja in 1045, and the palace of Lai Dagh, both of these also being in 
ruins. (See Taylor’s Topography of Dnocn nnd Dr. Wiso’s History of Dacca). 
Dacca, or Dhnkkn, occurs ill tho Aihamamilh ns nii Imperial Thnna in 1684 
tho ma hill to which it belonged is niimod ''Dhnkkn niizu;'* it pertained in 
those early days to Snrkar Biizuhn. (See Aiii-i-Akbnri Jarrett's Trans., Vol. 2, 
Paso. II, p. 138), Dacca, though it hns lost its former Viceregal magnificence 
and opuluiico, hns not yet sunk into nn ordinary Bengal town, by reason of 
its being tho rosidonco of tho present liberal and public-spirited ' Knwiibs 
of Dacca.’ 
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Viceregal Gapiial of- -Bengal." Since the period of his Nizatnat, 
when Nawab Jafar '©an made Mni’shidabad tlie ;peat'of govern- 
ment, the latter" became the Viceregal neat; A t present on behalf of 
the Chiefs . of the English Company, thei-e is a district ofiBcer at 
Jahanglriiagar. White mnslin is excellently mannfnctnred tliere. : 


^ABKIR SDNARGAON.i 

Sarkar Sunargaon is to a distance of six karoh to the sonth- 
east of Jahangimagai*. A species of very fine muslin is manu- 
factured there. And in the Mouza of Kathrahsundar there is a 
reservoir of water; whatever clothes are washed there are turned 
into white linen. 



1 Sunargaon City, close to Dacca to tbe south-east, was long an ancient 
Mnsaltnln Capital of Bengal. To this place in 1281 A.C. (aeo p. 87 Tarikh-i- 
Firna Shahi by Barni) Emperor Balbau from Delhi came, and pursued Tugb- 
ral, who bad prnc1(^,ed himself Snltan Mnghisnddin in 1279 A.C. $ and about 
610 A.H, (1214 A.d.) it was together with Bang (East Bengal) subdued 
(Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri, Pers: text, p. 163) by SuttSn Caiiasnddin. one of tbe 
immediate successors of BaUitiar Ehilii. Sunargaon is a place of melanoboly 
historical interest, for it was bero that the lino of Balbani kings of Bengal 
(1282 to 1331 A.C.) ended, and it was also here that tbe last Balbani sovereign 
of Bengal, Bahadur Shah, in 1331 A C., nnder the order of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah Tughlak, was captured, put to death, and his skin stuffed and paraded 
throughout the Emperor’s dominions. Subsequently, in 1388 A. C., tbe first 
Independent Mnsanlmiln king of Bengal, named Fa^ruddin Abul Mnzaffar 
Mubarak §hSb, proclaimed his independence at Sunargaon, where be resided 
and’ minted coins Thomas’ “Initial Coinage’’ and Tarihh-uFiruz-Shnhi. 
p. 480). Mubarak Shah’s son, Ghazi Shah (third Independent king), also 
resided at Snnargaon, and minted coins there. In 1352 A.C., Hnji Ilyas or 
Snltan Shamsnddin Abnl Mnzaffar liyaa Shah (fourth Independent king) 
eatabliahed himaelf at Snnargaon (Thomas’ “Initial Coinage”) and there 
founded a new dynasty of Independent Bengal kings, who (with an inter- 
ruption only of nbnnt forty years) continnod to rule over Bengal for over 
a centni 7 (1353 to 1495 A.C.}, and divided their residence between Gaur and 
Snnargaon. It woe to Snnargaon that tiie illnstrions poet of Shiraz, Hafiz, 
sent his famous ghazi to Snltan ^iasnddin (son of Sikandnr Shah and grand- 
son of Ilyas ghnh), when tiie latter invited the poet to his Boyal Cdnrt 
at Sunargaon. Sanargaon has now beooine an insignificant villago, without ' 
n single . trace of its former regal eplendonr. (See also Dr. Wise’s note on* 
Snnargaon, J.A.S., 1874, p. 82). " . "" ■ 
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ISLAMABAD alias OHATaAON;i ' 

Islamabad alias Cliatgaon (Obittagong), from ancieut 'times, 
bos been a large town, and its environs are forests of trees. It is' 
soatb-east of Mnrsbidabad on tbe seacoast, and in ancient times' 
it -was a large port. The traders of every country — especially tbe 
ships of the Christians — used to frequent it. But at present, 
since Calcutta is a large port, all other ports of Bengal have fallen 
into decay. It is said that ships which founder in other parts of 
the sea re-appear in front of Chittagong ; it rests with the nar- 
I’ator to prove this. The ebb and flow of the sea occurs also here. 
And the fighting>oocks of that tract ai’e well known. 


SARKAR BOGLA.8 

Sarkar Bagla was also a fort on the seacoast, and around it 
was a forest of trees. And the ebb and flow of the sea also occurs 
there, similai’ly to what occurs at other places on the seaside and 
in the environs of Calcutta. In the twenty-ninth year of the acces- 
sion to the throne of Emperor Akbar, one hour of tbe day was re- 
maining, (when a strange flood occurrefi^xin consequence of which 
the whole town was submerged. The Rajah of that town, getting 
on a boat, escaped. For five hours the fury of the storm, and 
lightning and thunder, and tumult of the sea lasted. Two lahs of 
human beings and cattle were engulfed in the sea of annihilation. 

1 . Chittagong was found to be in the hands of King Fakhrnddln of Snnar. 
gnon nbont 1350 A.C., when Ibn-i-Batntah visited it. It was re-snhdned by 
King Nasrat Shah, son of Husain ghih, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In Todar Mai’s rent-roll, it is assessed at Bs. 285,607, and the 
Sarkar is shown as including seven mahals. Daring the struggle for supremacy 
in . Bengal between Afghans and Mughuls in the seventeenth century, it tempor- 
arily slipped out of Moslem hands, and bad to be re-conquered in 1664 A.C. by 
Hawab Sliaista KhSn, Emperor Aurangzeb’s Viceroy at Dacca, who named 
it Islamabad (See the charming description of the re-conquest of Chitta- 
gong, in the .(ilawigirnomaii, pp. 940-966.) Chittagong was, from very early 
times, an important place of trade, and the early Portnguese traders called it 
“ Porto Grando.” 

2 Sirkar Bogla or Bakla in Abnl Fazl’s Ain is stated to have contained four 
mahals, and its revenue was Rs. 178,756. It comprised -portions of the Baoker- 
gnnj and Snndarban districts and the snnthernmost portions of the Dacca 
district. Tuo author of the Seiral Mutakhei’in calls it Sarkar Hngla. 

6 
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SARKAH BANGPCR'AND GHOJIaGHJ^TJ 

HAngpur and OhorSghal . — Hero Bilk is produced, and Tangan 
poniep, coming from tho mountaitis of Bhutan, sell. A frnifc 
called Latkan of the sizo of walnnfs, and with tho taste of pome- 
granatcB, and containing three seeds, grows there. 

SARKAR MAHMtJDABAD.* 

Sarkar Malimudabad was a fort, and in its environs were 
rivers. In the period when Sher .Shah conquered Bengal, a num- 

1 Sarkar Gliornglifit comprised portions of Dinajpnr, RangpQr, and Bogra 
districts. Boing tlio northern frontier district skirting KoelfBehnr, nnmer* 
one colonies of Af^nn and Mo^al chiefs wore planted thcro under the 
feudal system, with largo jagir lands under each. Many of tho mnhals bear 
purely Muhammadau names, such ns Bazu Zafar .Shahl, Bnzu Faulnd Shibi, 
KasratSbSd, Rnyizidpur, Taalnk Husain, Timluk Ahmad Ehnn, Ksbol, Masjd 
Husain Shahi. Tho Sarkar produced much raw silk. Eighty-four mahals ; 
rerenno, Bs. 202,077. Tho old Musalmin military outpost of Deocote near 
Gnngnrampnr was in this Sarkar. It was established in the timo of Bakhtinr 
Ebiiji (see Bloohmann’s Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 216, Tabaqat-i-Nosiri, p. 150, 
ATn-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 135 and Vol, I, p. 370). After the battle of Patna, 
982 A.H., when Dand rotirod to Orissa, (Badaoni, p. 184, Yol. II), bis generals 
Kalapahar and Babu Mnnkli proceeded to Ghoroglmt, (Badaoni, p, 192). 
Akbar’s genoral, Majnun Khan, died at Gborngliat, 

S Sarknr MabmudsbSd, named after one of tho Snlfnn Mahmud Shahs of 
Bengal, comprised north-eastern Sfadiya, north-eastern Jessore, and western 
Farldpur. Eighty-eight mahals; revenue Re. 290,256. Its principal mahals were 
Santor, Haldi, Mabmudshnhl, and Nnsratshahl. When Akbaris army in 1574 
under Munim Khan-i-Khanan invaded Bengal, Mnrad Khan, another Imper- 
ialist-General, invaded South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the AkbVir- 
namah, Sarkars Bakin and Fathabad (Faridpur) and settled and died there. 
It is remarkable that close to Faridpur there is a village (now a railway sta- 
tion) called Khan-Khannnp5r. which probably was the residence of Jfnrad 
Kh5n. and which again is close to a place c-illed Rajbnri fprobably the seat of 
the old Bnjnbs). His sons were treacherously murdered at a feast to which 
they were invited by Mnkund, the Rajah of Bbusna and Fatahabnd. (See 
Ain-i-Akbari, p. 874, Bloch. Trans.) Daring the reigns of Jahangir and §hnh 
Jahan, Siitrnjit, son of Mnkund, gave trouble, nnd at length in gliiih Jnhan’s 
reign was captured and executed at Dhaka (1636 A.O.) Kawab Jnfar ^lin 
about 1772 broke up this Sarknr, and annexed part of it to Rajehahi and pnrt 
to the newChiiklahof Bhusna. Bbusna lies near Bonmnldih and Dakhinbari, 
ancient Moslem colonies, and it is curions that west of it, on the Nnbaganga, 
*we find Satrnjitpnr dose to an ancient Moslem colony, at Alukdih ; whilst 
opposite to Faridpur we find Makupd-chor, which is again close to " Khan- 
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bcr of elephants belonging to the Itajnh of that place escaped into 
the jangles ; ever since 'wbicb elephants ara to be obtained in .those 
jungles. And pepper also grows in those parts. 

SARKAR BARBAKABAD.i 

Barbakabad. A good stuff called Oangajal is manufactured 
tlicrc, and lai'gc oranges also thrive there. 

^ SARKAR BAZ0HA.8 ' 

Sarkar Bazuha is a forest of trees, these being trees of ebony 
which are used in construction of buildings and bo.ats. And mines 
of iron arc also found in that tract. 


SARKAR SILHAT.8 

Sarkar Silliat is a mountainous region, woollen shields are 
very well made there j they are famous for their beauty through* 

^anaupQr” st ition, roforrod to above. Satrnjit’s descendant or sacoessor, 
the notorions Rnjn Sitaram Rai, had his head-quarters at Uahmudpnr town, at 
the oonfiaonco of the Barasia and Madhnmnti rivers, in Jessore. Quite olose 
to Mahmudpur, is an old Slasalman oolonj at Shirgnon. {See Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. II, p. 132, and Bloobmann’s Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 217). 

1 Sarkar Barbakabad, so named after Barbak Shah, King of Bengal. It 
extended from Sarkar LnkhnautT, or Ganr, along the Padda to Bagura, and 
comprised portions of Maldah, Dinajpur, Rnjshahi, and Rogra Its clothes 
were well known, especially the staffs called khacih. Thirty-eight mahals ; 
revenue Rs 436,283. {See Ain-i-AkbarT, Vol. II, p. 137, and Blochmann’s 
Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 213.) 

2 Sarkar Bazuha extended from the limits of Sarkar Barbakabad, and in- 
cluded portions of RajshnhT, Bogrn, Fabna, and Mnitnansingh, and reached in 
the south a little beyond the town of Dacca. Thirty-two mahals; revenue 
Rs. 987,921. (See Ain, Vol. II, p. 137). 

> Sarkar Silhat adjoining to Sarkar Bazuha, chiefly extended east of the 
Surma river. The country was conquered by Musalmans led by a warrior-saint 
called Shah Jallnl in the end of the fourteenth century, when the Afghan 
King Shiimsnddin ruled over Bengal with his capital at Ganr. Shah Jallll’s 
shrine in Silhat town still exists. Silhat supplied India with ennuchs, and 
Jahangir issued an edict forbidding people of Silhat from castrating boys. 
Bight mahals; revenue Rs. 167,032 {Ain, Vol. II, p. 139, Bloohmann's Contr., 
J A.S., 1873, pp. 216, 235, 278). 
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ont tlio orapiro of Hindustan. And doHcious frnils — sucli as 
oranges, &c,, aro obtained. And the China-raot is also pvoonred 
from that tract, and the alocs-wood abounds in its mountains. It 
is said tlmt in the last month of the rainy season, the *u<l tree is 
felled and is left in water and exposed to the air, then whatever 
shoots forth is utilised, and what decays is thrown awaj'. A kind 
of small bird called Banraj, which i.s black in colour, and has red 
eyes and long tail, and parti-colouvcd, pretty, and long wings, is 
easily siiared and tamed there. It catches the note of every 
animal that it hears. Similarly, Bhtrganj is the name of another 
bii’d ; it is not different from Banraj in any way, except in this 
that the legs and the beak of ShirganJ are red. Both these arc 
flesh-eaters, and prey on small bii'ds like sparrows, &c. 

\\ ' SARKIR SHARlFABAD.i 

Largo cows, able to cai’ry heavy loads, and large goats, and 
large figiiting-cocks are bred there. 

SARKAR ilADARAN.* 

Sai'kar Madai’an, is on the southern limit of the kingdom of 
Bengal. There is a mine of small diamond there. 

AKBARNAaAR.8 

Akbarnagai^a?ias Rajmahal, is on the banks of the Ganges. 
Formerly it w.is a large and populous city. And a Faujdar of 

i Sarknr Sharlfabad comprieed soath-enstem portions of Birbhum and n 
largo portion of Bardwan, inolnding Bnrdwan town. Twonty-sis molwlB; 
revenne Its. 562,218. (Ain.i-AkbarT, Vol, II, p. 139). 

3 Sarkar Mndaran extended from Nagor in TVestern Birblium over Rahi- 
ganj, along the Damudar to above Bordwan, and tbenco from there overSiand 
^Ghosh, Jahaaabnd, Chandrakona (western Hn^ll district) to Handnl^at, at 
the month of the Bupnarnin river. Sixteen mahals ; revenue Bs. 235,085 
(See Ain, Vol. II, p. 141). 

3 Sher Shah had already made plans to shift the so.it of Government of 
Bengal from Tandah to Agmahal, bat this was carried out by Rajnh Man 
Singh, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, who named the place Baimahal, and 
subsequently AkbarnSgar, after Bmperor Akbar. Before Man Singh, Baud, 
the last Afghan King of Bengal, had fortified Agmahal (984 A.E.) in his 
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rank, on behalf of the Nazim of Bengal, resided thei’o. At present 
it is in complete dilapidation and rnin. 

— o 

MALDAH. 

The town of Maldah * is on the banks of the l iver Mahaiianda. 
At a distance of three Itaroh towards the north, is situate holy 
Pandiiah,® which contains the sacred shrine of Hazrat Makh- 
duin Shah Jalal Tabriz® (May God sanctify his shrine !) and the 

Inst stand against Mnghnls under Kliaii Jakan, Akbnr’s gonoral {BaAaoni, 
Vol. IF, p. 229). Subsequently, in the time of Jahangir, Rnjmnhnl was the 
Scone of n sanguinary battle between Prince ^ah Jahan and Jahangir’s 
Viceroy, of Bengal, Ibrahim Khiiu Fateh Jang, who was killed {Iqbalnamah-i- 
Jahangir}, p. 221). It was for about twenty years the Viceregal Capital of 
Bengal, under Prince Shah Shnja, who adorned the city with beautiful marble- 
palaces, no trace of which, however, now osists. — (See Atn-i-Ahhart, Vol. II, 
p. 340). 

1 As early as 1686 A.G., the English East India Company, with permis- 
sion of Emperor Anrangzcb, established a silk factory here, and in 1770 A.C., 
English bazar, close to Maldah, was fixed npon ns the Commcroial residency. 
Mfildah is mentioned in the Tuzuk-i-Jahaugiri : "When I (Jahangir) was 
prince, I had made a promise to Mir Ziyaudin of Tnzwin, a Saifi Syed, who 
has since received the title of Mnstafa ^an, to give him and his children 
Pargana Maldah, a well-known Pai-gana in Bengal. This promise was now 
performed (1617 A.C.)”— See J.A.S., 1873, p. 216n. 

® Pnndnah, like Gaur, is sitnate in the district of Maldah. 'All Mubarak 
had his capital at Panduah, and the third independent Mnsairann Afghan 
King of Bengal, named .^amsuddin Ilyas Shah, fortified the place, and per- 
manently removed the hoadqaarters there about 1353 A.C. Panduah for 
over 50 years remaiued the Capital of Bengal, during the reigns of seven 
Afghan independent Kings of Boiignl, after which the capital was in 1446 A.C. 
during the reign of Nasirnddin Mahmud Sliiih re-transferred to Gaur, which 
was retained by Muhammadans for about throe centnrics as their capital. 
The principal buildings nt Panduah are the mansolonms of Makhdum Shfih 
Jallitl and his grandson Qntb Shah, the Golden Mosque (1685 A.C.) with wall 
of granite, and ton domes of brick, tho Eklakhi Mosque containing the grave 
of Ghiasuddiii II, tho fifth Musalmnn independent King of Bengal, the Adinn 
Mosque (fourteenth century) characterised by 3Ir. Fergusson as tho most 
romarkablo example of Pathan architecture, and the Satargarh (seventy 
lowered) palace. Pnndnah was once famous for its manufacture of indigenous 
paper, but this industry has now died out. Dr. Buchanan Ilamilton givo.s 
a detailed de.<;oriptiou of tho rnins of Pandnali, and the Kh tirsliid Jahruinuin.'ih 
(an analysis of which Mr. Beveridge has published) supplements it. 

.8 Shaikh Jalaluddin Tnbrizi was a disciple of Said TnbrizT, a vicegerent of 
Shnliabuddin Sliurawardi. and a friend of ICh wajah Qntbuddm and Shaikh 
Bnhauddiu Zakariah. Shaikh KajmuddTu, Shailth-nl-Islam nt Delhi, boro him 
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Baci'cd innusoloum of Ilaxriil Nur Qu(.nbu>1*'Al(ira Bnngali' (May 
God illaminato bis iomb!), whicb nro places of pilgrimage for the 
people, and resorts of the indigent and tlio afflicted, and are 
cliannols of various boons. For instance, every traveller and 
beggar who aiTivos there, and stops therein tlio night, is not 
allowed to cook his food for three meals. The servants there 
supply him fiom the public store-house, either with cooked 
food, or with rice, pulse, salt, oil, meat and tobacco, according to his 
position in life. And every year in the mouth of Shah-i-barat or 
Zilhajh, whichever of these months falls in the (dry season, a fair 
attended by a largo number of people is held, ^o mnch so that 
laics of people from distances of fifteen and twenty daj's’ jdurney, 
such ns Hnghli. Silhat and Jahiingirnagar, &c., come and cotigi'e- 
gatc, and benefit by pilgrimage. And in Muldah and in its en- 
virons, good silk-stuff as well ns a kind of cotton-stuS of the sort 
of muslin is manufactured. Plenty of silk-worms aro found in its 
environs, and raw silk is turned out. And for a period of 
time, the factory of the English Company has been fixed on the 
other side of the Mahananda. The}' buy cotton and silk piece- 
goods, made to order of the chiefs of the English Company, who 
make advances of money in the shape of beri ' sallam. Haw silk is 
also manufactured in the factory. And since two or three years, an 
indigo-factory has been erected, close to the above factory. The 
Company manufactures and purchases indigo, loads it on ships, and 
exports it to its own country. Similarly, close to the ruins of 
Gaur, in the village of Goamalti, another masonry-built factory 
has been erected ; at it also indigo is manufactured. Although a 
description of the town of Maldah was not necessary, yet as since 
two years my master, Mr. George Uduey (May his fortune always 
last) has been holding here the office of the Chief of the Factory 
of the Company, and also since in this place this humble servant 
has been engaged in the composition and compilation of this book, 
the a.bove narrative has been given.* 

enmity; so the saint went jto Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev ifahal 
(or Maldiveisle). — See Ain-i-Akbari, Tol. 11, .p. 366. 

1 Shaikh Knr Qntbn-l-‘A1am was son and vicegerent of Shaikh Alan-l-Hnq 
(the latter having been vicegerent of Shaikh Akhi Siraj). He was a mystic 
of eminence, and died in’ A.H. 808 (A.C. 1405) and was bntied at Fandnah. — 
See Ain, Vol. II, p. 371. • 

* Note onSarkars of Bengal {principally compiled from Bhehmann’s Contribn- 
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SECTION IV.— A BIITEP NAnilATIVU OP Till-) HUM') OP 

THE RAIAN (THE TUNDO (JIIJMPH), IN ANOIHN'I' 

TIMES, IN THE KINODOAI OP IIKNOAI/. 

» 

Since by the laudable endonvonrH of Miiof/, funi of lljod, No' 
dominions of Bengal wore popiilnl/od, lii/i thm/tunihnitHf itim nlltn' 

(ions, Talaqat-i-yafin,TanJ^-i-FJraz fijiftli?, lliifh,ihii, 'Hioiiihi'n 

Initial coinage, Iqhalrutmah^i-Jahangtri, naihhiiUnUMiih^ iiiiil / 

Before proceeding to the next eeelfow, it n/vy h'l n'/O/l i//,//. M/(.< 
our author has not described all the fiarfear* nnAA UwAinmi ii‘iihii,\hhht)VK 
divisions or districts of Bengal. 
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anotlicr, rcmlcring flioin 1iab!i(iblc in a beanliful form, ruled over 

Sarkarn Korth aifl East of the Oanges. 

1. Siirkfir LaUliimnli or Jonnntnbad cxlciiding from ,Tcliog(idUi (near Col- 
gong), inoluding n foir niahnla now belonging to lihngnlpnr and rnrnenb dis- 
tricts, nnd Uio wliolo of Sfnidnh district. Sixty -six mnhnls; klmlsn revenue, 
Us. 4,71,174. 

2. Snrknr Purnenb, comprising a great portion of tlio present district of 
Pnrnoab, ns fnr ns the Mahniinndn. Nino mnbnls j revenno Us. 1,C0,210. 

3. Snrknr Tajpnr, oxtending over eastern Pnrnoab, cast of tbo Mnbnnnnda ' 
and western Dinnjpur. Twenty-uinc malials $ revenno Us. 1,C2,09G. 

4. Sni'kar Pnnjriih, north-east of the town of Dinajpiir, comprising a largo 
part of Dinajpnr district. Twonty-ono mnbnls t revenno Us. ],<(>, 031. 

5. Snrknr Glioraglmt, comprising portions of Dinnjpur, Rnngpnr, nnd Bogra 
districts, ns far ns tbo Brabmnpntra. Bigltty-fonr m.abnls ; revenno 
Us. 2,02,077. 

6. Snrknr BarbaknUnd, comprising portions of Mnldnli, Dinajpar nnd 
largo portions of Uajsbnbi nnd Bogra. Thirty-eight mnbnls ; revenno 
Us. 4,30,288. 

7. Snrknr Bnzfiba comprising portions of Uajsbnbi, Bogrn, Pnbnn, Muimnii- 
singb, and roaobing a little beyond tbo town of Dacca in tbo south. Tbiry-two 
mnlinls; rovonno Us. 9,87,021, 

8. Sirknr Silhat. Eight mabnls ; rovonuo Us. 1,07,032. 

9. Snrknr Sunargnon, extending to both sides of tbo Megnn nnd the 
Brnbmnpntrn, including portions of western Tippornh, eastern Dacca, Sfaimnn- 
singb and Noakhali. Fifty-two mabnls ; rovonuo Us. 2,58,233,— (See also Dr. 
Wise’s ‘note on Sunargnon,' J.A„S., 1874, No. 1, p. 82). 

10. Snrknr Chatgam. Seven mabnls ; rovonuo, Us. 2,85,007. 

Sarkan in the Delta of the Gangee. 

11. Snrkiir Sutgaon comprisod n Small portion to tbo west of tbo llnglili, 
whilst a large portion comprised tbo modern districts of tbo 24-Farganas to - 
the Kabadak river, western Nadia, south-western Mursbidabld, and extended 
in the sooth to Hntiagarh below Diamond Harbour. To this Snrkar belonged 
mabiil Knikatta (Calontta) which togothor with 2 other mahals paid in 1532 
a land revenno of Us. 23,405. Pifty-thrco mahals ; revenno Us. 4,18,113 . — See 
also J.A.S., 1870, p. 280. 

12. Snrksr Mahmudabad, so called after Mahmud Shnh, King of Bengal 
(846 A.H.), comprising nortb-castorn Nadia, north-eastern Jessorc, nnd 
western Fnridpur. Eighty-eight mahals ; revenue. Us. 2,90,256. 

13. SarkSr Kltalifatabad, compriaiug southern Jessore and western B.aqir- 
ganj ( Bnokergnnge). The Sarkar is so n.amed after the haveli perganah 
Khalifntiibad (or ‘ clearance of Kbaiifah' Khan Jahfin) near Bagerbnt, The 
largest mnhal of this Sarkar was Jesar (Jessore) or Basnlpur. Thirty-five 
inabals ; revenue, Ua. 135,033, In this Sarkar is also Alnipur, which Professor 
Blochmnnn surmises to have been the residence of Snitnn Alnuddiii Husain 
Shah, before the latter became King of Bengal. 
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tile cdnntiy. The first'person who pi’esirled over the sovereignty 

14. Sorknr Fathabiid, so called after Fath Slmb, King of Bengal (886 A.H,} 
comprising n small portion of Jessore, a large part of Faridpur, northern 
Bnqirgauj, a portion of Dimka district, the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur, 
and Sondip, at the month of the Megna. The town of Faridpur lies in ' the 
havoli pergana of FathahSd, 81 mahals ; revenue Bs. 1,99,239, 

15. Sarkar Bakla or Bogla, south 'east of the preceding, comprised 
portions of Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. Fonrmahals'; revenue' Bs, 1,78,766. 

Sarkars South of the Ganges and West of the Bhagirati (Hicghli.) 

16. Sarkar Udnor, or Tandah, comprising the greater portion of 
lilnrshidabad district, with portion of Birbhn’m. Fifty-two mahals; revenue 
Rs. 6,01,985. Siilaiman ghah Kararani, the last but one of the Afghan Kings 
of Bengal, moved the seat of Government to Tandah from Gaur in 1564 A.C., 
that is, 11 years before the rnin of the latter. — (Ain-i-AMan, Yol, II, 
p. 130n.) 

17. Sarkar Sharlfabad, south of tiie preceding, comprising remaining por- 
tions of Birhhum, and a largo portion of Burdwan districts, including the 
town of Burdwan. Twenty-six mahals ; revenue Rs. 5,62,218. 

18. Sarkar Sulaimfinabnd, so called after Snlaiman Shah, King of Bengal, 
comprising a few southern parganas in the modern distriots of Nadia, Burdwan 
and the whole north of Bughli district. Pandnah on the E. I. R. belonged 
to this Sarkar. The chief town of the Sarkar called SnlaimanabSd (after- 
wards changed to Saliraabad} was on the left bank of the Damudar, south- 
east of the town of Burdwan. Thirty-one mahals ; revenue Rs. 4,40,749. 

19. S.irkiir Madaran, extended in a semicircle from Nngor in western Bir- 
bhum, over Rnniganj along the Damudar to above Burdwan, and from there 
over Khnnd Ghosh, Jahanabad, Ghandrakona (western Hughli district) 
to IMandalghat at the mouth of the Rnpnarain river. Sixteen mahals ; revenne 
Rs. 2,35,085. 

The above 19 Snrkiirs which made up Bengal Proper in 1682, paid a revenue on 
hhalsa lands (crown lands) inclusive of a few duties on salt, hats, and fisheries, 
of Rs. 6,3,37,052. According to Grant the vnlne of jagir lands was fixed at 
Rs. 4,348,892, so that irt 1582 A.O. and from before it, Rs. 10,685,944 was the 
total- revenue of Bengal. — (See J.A.S , 1873, p. 219). This was levied from 
rynts in specie, ns the equivalent of the sixth share of the entire produce of 
the land, claimed by the sovereign ns his share. — (See Atn-i-AIehari), pp. 65 and 
63, Yol. 2. Tills rent-roll remained in force during the reign of J ahiingir. Under 
Shah Jnhiin, the boundaries of Bengal were extended on.the sonih-west, Medni- 
pnr and E!ijli having been annexed to Bengal, and in the east and north-east by 
conquests in Tipperah and Koch Hajo ; and when Prince Shuja was made 
Governor of Bengal he made about 1668 A.O., a new rent-roll which shewed 
34 Snrknrs and 1,350 mahals, and a total revenne, in hhalsa and jagir lands, of 
Rs. 1,31,15,907.— (See J.A.S., 1873, p. 219). ghnja’s rent-roll remained in 
force till 1723 A.O., an addition having been made after the re-conquest of 
Chittogong, and conquest of Assam and Koch Behar in Aurnngzeb’s time. In 

7 
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of tto country of Bengal ' was Bftjali Bliagirat,* of the EliRtvi tribe 
For n long poi*iod ho hold the Bovorcignty of Bengal. At length he 
■nront to Delhi and was killed with Darjudhan* in the wars of the 
Mahabh5mt._ His period of rule was 250 years. After this, 
23 persons amongst his descendants, one after anotlicr, rnled for a 
period of nearly 2,200 years.® After that, the sovereignty passed 

that year, Nawib Jnfnr Khfin (Mnrfibfd Qnli Klianl prepared liis ' Kamil 
Jama’ Tnmnrl ’ or ‘ perfeob ront<roU,’ in wliioli Bengal was diridod into 31 
Sarkars, forming 18 ehaJcltthn, and enbdiridcd into I ,CG0 perganas, with a rerenao 
of Bs. 1,42,88,180. After the- rate of Nawab Jnfnr KliSn. Abtcab rorenne 
(imposts ns foes, &o.}, appeared in the books. In the time of Shnjn Klmn, Knwnb 
Jafnr’a seccessor, the Abwabe (see Blochmnnn’s Contribntions nnd Grant’s 
report) amonnted to Bs. 21,72,052, nnd iboy mpidly incronsed under Nawnbs 
All Vnrdi Ebnn and Ensim Ehnn, so that wlion the E.I. Company in 17C3 
noqnired tho Deicani from Emperor Shnh Alnm, the not nmonnt of nil rerenao 
oollootod in Bengal Proper was (see Grant’s report) Bs. 2,58,24,223. 

I respectfnlly differ, however, from Professor Blochmnnn’s conclnsions on 
one point. Ho would seem to snggest ttint tho aborc extent of territory with 
tho above Borcuao, as gathered from Todar Mai’s rcnt.roll prepared in 1682 
end also from tho Ain-i-Akbari, JiiboZwoninh, Pndfhahmmah and Alamgimomdb, 
might be taken to represent tlie territorial and fiscal strength of tho Musalman 
Bengal kingdom of pro.Mughal times — (J.A.S , 1873, p. 214). This inference 
is vitiated, in view of tiie fact that tho Mnsaimnn Bengal kingdom in prc>Mag1ml 
times included for the most part tho whole of north Behor, and, under several 
Mnsalmnu Bengal rulers, also south Behar ns far westward as Sarkars 
Mnngker and Behar, besides Orissa. This consideration would indicate that 
the territorial and financial strength of the Mnsnlmnn Bengal kingdom in 
pre>Mnghnl times was greater than what is arrived nt in Professor Bloch- 
mann’s conolnstons. In the Ain-i*Akbart, Orissa is inclnded in tie $ubah 
of Bengal, Orissa consisting of 5 Sarkars. Thus, the Subali of Bengal is 
described as consisting of 24 Sarkars (that is, including 5 Sarkars of Orissa), 
nnd 787 mahals, aud the revenue is stated to bo Bs. I,49,61,482-15.7. — (See 
Ain, Vol. II, p. 129). Mutaniad Khan wlio was attached to Emperor 
Jahangir’s Conrt, in his account of the seventh year of Jahangir’s reign, states 
that the revenue of Bengal was one Kror and fifty labs in rupees. — (Vide 
Iqhalnamah’i’Jahangiri, p. 60). 

I Bajah Bhagirath or Bhagdat, son of Narak, had his Capital at the city 
of Pragjatespnr (identified with the modem Gnnhati), is described in the 
Mahabharat as espousing the cause of Darjudban, nnd as being slain by the 
victorious ’Arjun. According to tho Ain*i>Akbari, p. 144, Vol. 2, Bhagirat or 
Bhagdat had twenty-three successors in his dynasty. 

8 According to the Ain, p. 147, Jarjudban. 

8 This is the period daring which hia dynasty ruled. In the Ai«, p. 144; 
,2418 years. • - ■ 
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from liis faniil 3 * io Noj Gonriali,* who belonged to. tho KyestU 
tribe, n ml for 250*3’ear8 iio and his eight dcsoondanis . rated. 
The fortune of sovereignt}' passed from his family also to.-Adisur,® 
who was also a ICjrcsth, and cloven persons, inclnding himself and 
his descendants, ascending tho throne, ruled for TM years over the 
Kingdom of Bengal. And afterwards tho sovereignty passing from 
his famil}’ to Bliiipal K 3 ’csth, the latter with his descendants, 
forming ton poi’sons, ruled over this kingdom for a period of 698 
3 ’oars. When their fortune decayed, Sukh Sen Kycstii with his 
descendants, numbering seven persons, ruled over tho Kingdom of 
Bengal (Bangulah) for 160 * 3 *cai’S. And theso sixty-one persons 
ruled absolutcl 3 ’ over this kingdom for a period of 4,240 ^ years. 
And when tho period of their fortune was over, their fortune 
ended, Sukh Sen, * of tho Boido caste, became ruler, and after 
raling for three years over this kingdom, died. After this, 
Ballal Son, who built tho fort of Gaur, occupied tho throne 
of sovereignty for fifty years, and died. After this, Lnkhman 
Sen for seven years, after him ^ladhu Sen for ten years, after 
him Kaisu Son for fifteen years, after him Sada Sen for 
eighteen years, and after him Nanj ^ for three years ruled. When 
the tnrns of these wore over. Rajah Lakhmania,® son of Lakhraan, 
sat on tho throne. At that time, tho seat of government of the 
Rais of Bengal was Nadiah,® and this Nadiah is a well-known 
city, and a seat of Hindu learning. At present, though compared 
with tho past, it is dilapidated and in rain, still it is famous for its 
learning. Tho astrologers of that place, who wore known over the 
world for their proficiency in astrology and soothsayings, unitedly 

^ In tho Ain, p. 146, " Bboj Ganriab.” 

5 In tho Ain, p. 145, " 620 years.” 

8 In tho Ain, “ Adsnr.” 

* In tho Ain, p. 146, " 106 yonrs.” 

6 In tho Ain, “ 45 44” years. 

8 In tho Ain, ” Sakh Sin.” Ho is not dosoribod as a Boido. 

1 In tho Ain, “ NanRah.” 

8 In Forishta " Lakhmanali ” ; in Tnbnqat-i-Nnf iri " Lakhmaniah. ” 

9 In Tabaqat-i-Najiri, " Nandinh ” or “nowislo.” According to, current 
legends, it was founded in 1063 A.C. by Lnkhman Sen, son of Ballal Sen, who 
resided partly nt Gaur, and principally nt Bikrampnr, in Dacca district. 
Mnhamnmd Bnkhtiar TTliilii in 504 A.H. or 1198 A.C. stormed . the fort of 
Nndiah, and conquered Bengal with eiglitoen troopers — a sad commentary .on 
tho feoblonesB of tho Hindu Bnjah 1 



'at fclio time of delivoiy, informed Lnltlimnnia’s mother, that at fin's 
lioni’, an utilncky child would ho born, who wonld bring ahont 
bad luolc and misfortune, and that if it he born after two hours, it 
would succeed to the throne. This heroine ordered that both lirr 
legs should bo bound together, and she should ho suspended with 
her head downwards ; and after two hom's stie came down, and the 
child was brought forth at the auspicious moment, but its mother 
died. ' Bajah Lakhmania for oiglit3' j-cars occupied the throne. 
In' justice, ho had no equal, and in liberality ho had no match. * 
It is Saul that his gifts amounted to no loss than one hundred 
thousand. Towards* the end of his life, when tho perfection of the 
period of his sovereignty approached denay, tho astrologers of 
that place said to Bajah Lakhmania : “ From our knowledge of 
'astrology, •wo have come to know, that shortly your sovereignty 
would come to an end, and that your religion would cease fo be 
'current in this kingdom. ” Bai Lakhmania, not regarding this 
prediction ns trathful, put tho cotfon of neglect and ignorance in 
bis ear, but many of tho elite of that city secretly moved away to 
different places. • And this prediction was fulfilled by tho invasion 
of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-din Muhammad -Bakhtiar Slnlji, as will bo 
soon related hereafter. 

• t • • . . » . 

0 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE DOMINATION OP CEBTAIN 
. HINDU BAIS OVEB THE KINGDOM OP BENGAL, 
AND OP THE CAUSE OP THE INTBODUOTION OP 
■ IDOL- WOllSHIP IN HINDUSTAN. . . 

' Be it hot hidden that, in ancient times, the Rais of the Kingdom 
of Bengal (Bangalah) were pow'erful, _nnd of high rank and 
dignity, and did not owe allegiance to the Maharajah of Hindu- 
stan, who ruled over the throne at Delhi. For instance, . Siiraj,® 

^ This account is repeated in seyoral Musalmah histories; such as Tabaqat- 
i-Kai^ri, Ferishta, Ain-i-AkbarT. Tho Tabaqat; p. 161, being the nearest con- 
temporary record, may be specially referred to; especially as its anthor, 
Minliajq;B-Siraj, shortly after, in 641 A.H. visited Lakhnanti. One lak coiorie 
is meant. ' 

B Minhaja^s-Siraj in the Tabaqat, pp. 160 and 151, pays a high eulogiiim to 
this Bajah, and extols his virtues and liberality, 'and winds up by saying: 

“ May God lessen his punishment in the next world ! ” Verily, Minhiij was 
himself liberal in his views! 

8 In Ferishta (Per. text), Vol. 1, p. 121, Bahdaj; father of Suraj, is described 
as descended from Noah. It is worthy of note; that in the district of Monghyr, 
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■wlio was a powerful Riijali, snlijngatctl the Kingdom of Dakliin 
(Dakin). Al. tliafc time, liis deputies commenced gi’asping and 
usurping ; and in the Kingdom of Hindustan, idol-worsliip dates 
from his time. It is said that, in the beginning. Hind, having soon 
and heard from his father Hum, son of Noah (peace bo on him ! ) 
devoied himself to the worship of God ; and that his children also, 
in the same manner, worshipped God, until, in the time of Rai 
Mahuriij,* a person coming from Persia perverted the people of 
Hindustan to sun-worship. I fllnxcn of time, some became star- 
wonshippers, and others fire-worshippers. In the time of Rai 
Suinj, a Brahmin, coming from the mountains of Jhnrkand, * 
entered his service, and taught the Hindiis idol-worship, and 
preached that cvor3‘ono prcpnidng a gold or silver or stone imago 
of his father and grandfather, should devote himself to its wor- 
ship ; and this practice. became more common than other practices. 
And at the present da}’ in the religions practice of Hindus, the 
worship of idols, and of the sun, and of fire is very common. Some 
say .that fire-worship was introduced by Ibrahim Zardaslit® in 


on tho GonUicrn bank of the Ganges, near Manlanagar, tlioro is a town oallod 
“ Surajgarb, ” or “ fort of Surnj.” Might not this placo liavo boon tho birthplaco 
or scat of gorornmont of Rajah Sumj in tho test ? Tho locality is ono which 
wonid facilitate his esenrsion into tho Dakliin through tho defiles of tho 
Vindhya raiigo, of which tho text speaks. 

1 This is apparently a mistake an tho toxt for *' Rai Bahdaj, ” who is men- 
tioned in Ferishta as tho father of Rni Sumj, and ns a descendant of Noah. 

S Wo meet with tho name of “Jharkand” in tlio " Akbarnnmnh ” ; it was 
tho Musalmnn appellation of " Chntia Nagpur” just as Bharknnd was tho 
'Musalmnh appellation of " Sonthal Parganna.” 

The Aryans mnst have fallen very low in tho scnlo of spiritualism, 
to linro needed lessons in religion from a preceptor hailing from Ohntia Nagpur, 
who was apparently a Draridian or Sonthali Brahman. 

This impritigomonb of " spiritual light” from tho defiles of Chutia Nagpur 
tract, in tho time of Rajdh Sumj, strengthens my surmise that Surajgnrh, 
which is not far from Chntia Nagpur, was tho homo or residence of Rajah 
Surnj. It may also bo noted that tho Sonthalese worship images of their 
ancestors, which womhip is referred to in tho toxt. 

8 Znidasht or Zartasht or (Zardahasht is the name of a person descended 
from Manuohahar, and a'disoiple of Tythogomi. During the reign of Emperor 
Gnshtasp of Persia ho claimed to bo a prophet, and iotrodneod fire-worship. 
Tho Magians regard him as a prophet, and say that his name was Ibrahim, 
and consider his book the Zend (or Zendavarta), ns a revealed book. He is 
supposed to have boon tho Zoroaster of the Greeks. 
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thft time of Qashtasp, 1 Kinporor of Persia, and spread to .Kabul 
and Sistan and tbrougbout the empire of ' Persia, and .that, in 
process of lime, tlio kingdom of Bengal became snbjecbtothc Rais 
of Hindustan, and tbo Rais of Bciigal paid revenue and sundry 
tributes. After this, Sbangaldip,* emerging from tbo environs 
of Kocb, 8 became victorious over Kidar, and founded llie eity of 
Gaur, and made it tbo ^cat of government, and for a period ralcd 
over llie Kingdom of Bengal and tbo wliolo empire of Hindustan. 
When Sbangaldip collected four tbonsand clcpbnnts, one lak 
cavaliy, and four Inks of infantry, tbo breeze of insolcnco wafted 
in tbe recesses of his brain, and be ceased to pay ti’ibute to tbo 
Emperors of Persia,* ns was bitberto the practice witb tbe Rais of 
Hindustan. And when Afrasiab ^ deputed some one to demand 
tbo tribute, ho rebuked and insulted him. Afrasiab tlcw into 
rage, and despatched bis General, Pirau-visab, with fifty thousand 

Qoshtasp or Keghtab woe tlic Darins nystnspns of tho Greeks, end 
belonged to the Kainian dynasty } bis son, Isfandiar, was tbo Xerxes of tbo 
Greeks, and liis grandson, Baliman, was tho Artaxerxes Longimanus of tho 
Greeks. (See Namah-UKhusruan, p. 59). 

* In Porisbta, "Sbangaldip’’ is called *' Shangal,” nod so in tbo text in 
another place. In Perishta (Persian text), Vol. 2, p. 233, the following 
account of Sbangaldip or ghangal uppoara: ’'gbangnl, towards tbo close 
of tho reign of Kajah Kcdnr Brahman, emerging from the environs of Eoob 
(Koch Bolmr) won a victory over Kodar, and founded tho City of Lakbnnnti, 
.which is otherwise known as Gaur. ghangnl mobilized a force of four tbonsand 
elephants, one lak cavalry, and five lak infnntrj’-, nnd stopped paying tribute to 
Afrasiab, the King of Turan or Tnrtnry or Scythia. Becoming enraged, 
Afrasiab deputed his generalissimo, Fitan>yiBab, with fifty tbonsand cavalry, 
to obostise Shan gal.” The rest of tbo account of Perishta tallies with that 
in the text. 

, 3 Kuoh Behar used to be known in early days os tho tract of the “Koch 
tribe ” or simply as “ Koch.” 

* " Iran ” or Persia here in the text is evidently a mistake for " Turan ” or 
Tartary or Scythia, of which. Afrasiab was monarch. This indicates the 
sabjeotion of India (like Persia) to the Scythians at a remote period. - 

3 Afrasiab (conqueror of Persia) was an ancient king of Turan or Tartary 
or Scythia. He was a Mongol by birth. He conquered Persia, killed Kazar 
with his own hand, and reigned therefor about- twelve years, about seven 
centuries before the Ghristian era, but was subsequently driven beyond tho 
Qxus by a famous chief oalled Zalzar. ' Afrasiab again overran Persia, 
but was at last defeated and slain in Arzibijnn by Zalzar and his celebrated son, 
Bnstam, the Persian Hercnles. .. AfrSsinyab appears, however, to have been a 
family surname, like the Pharaoahs, the Ptolemys, the Csesars. 
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Monpfolp, ilurply for blood. In flic' inonnfninR of Koch, near tlio 
limits' of Glioviiglmt, in Bonpnl, nn cngAgcmciit took place ; for 
two days and nights t bo figbting conliuncd. Altbougb the Mon* 
p*>ls displayed deeds of hmyory, and put to the sword fifty thousand 
of the enemy, yet owing to the orcrwhelining nninbers of tho 
Indian army, they eonid etlect nothing. The Mongols also lost 
eighteen thonsand of their nnmhcr.s, and on the third day, 
seeing symptoms of defeat on the forehead of their condition, 
they retreated. And as the Indian army was victorious, and 
the Mongol’s eonntn- was distant, the Mongols gave up fighting, 
and retiring into the mountains, secured a strong place, where they 
entrenched themselves, and sent to Afrasiub an account nari-nling 
the state of things. At that time, Afrasiab was in the town of 
Gnngdozh, which is situate midway between Jibnltt and China, 
and is distant a month’s journey on tho otiicr side from IGiSnba. 
ligli.* On the simple receipt of the ncconnl, and being apprised 
of the slate of things, he marched swiftly to the aid of the Mongols, 
with one lak chosen cavalry. And at a time, when Shniigal. 
summoning together the Unis of tho surrounding coniitncs, was 
pressing tho siege hard against Piran, and was nbont to put all to 
the sword, he (Afrasiub) alincked him on the way. Tho Hindus, 
on the first onslaught’, losing heart and feeling paralysed, dispersed, 
like the conslollalion of the hoar. Piran, relieved from the 
anxiety of tlio siege, paid his obeisance to Afrasiab. Afrasiab 
threw down on Ibo soil of annihilation ns many of tlio Hindn 
army’ ns be could. And Rhnngnl w’itli the remnants being 
vanquished, retreated to the town of Lnkbnanti, and owing to 
tlio pin*suit of Afrasiab, could not prolong bis slay at Lnkbnanti 
more than a day, and took refuge in tbo bills of Tirbut. And 
the Mongols, ravaging llio Kingdom of Bengal, spared no trace 
of fertility. And when Afrasiab planned an expeclitioii towards the 
bills of Tirbut, Sbangnl begged forgiveness for bis misbclinvionr 
lliroiigli wise envoys, and presented himself before Afrasiab ivith 
a sword and a winding-slicot, and prayed for leave to go to the 
country *0f Turan. Afrasiab, being pleased, bestowed tlio Kingdom 
of Bengal and the whole empire of HindCistan on Sbangal’s son, 
and carried Shangal in bis company, and in the battle of Hama- 


’ I Tlic capital of China naotl to be called in tiioao days “ Elmnbaligli,” or 
“ City of tlio Great Khiin.” 


warai)' Shnngar was killed at tlio'linncls .of Rnstam.i And in the 
reign of Bajali Jaicliand,* owing to wlioso neglect, decay had over- 
taken several provinces of Hindustan, and for years Hindustan 
did not see its normal state, ruin was visible over the whole empire 
of India. At that time,' certain Bajnhs of Bengal, finding nn oppor- 
tunity, and grasping at dotninntion, hccamo independent. And 
when Fur (Poitir),® who was a rclatioji of the Rajah of Kumayim,* 
emerged, he first subjugated the province of Kumuyun, and then 
capturing in battle Rajah Dahlfi, brother of .Tnichand, who had 
founded Dohl!,'' subjugated Kanfij, and after this ho marclicd with 
his force towards Bengal, and brought it to his subjection, up to 
the confines of the sea. And this Porus is he, who was killed at the 

1 IlnstaTii, tliQ Porsinn Horonlos. He wns a sncccssfal goncrnl under the 
first kings of tlio Eniminn dynasty, in their wars of defence against the in- 
cursions into .Porsia of the Turanian or Soythian uionarchs. For a graphic 
account of thoso stirring warfares between the Scythians or Tnrnnians or 
Mongolians and Iranians or Persians, see “ .Shniinnmah ” of Firdansi, tlio 
Homer of tiie East. Jtis wortliy of note that Firdansi, in Iiis immortal Persian 
opio, gives also the nntno of an Indian prince as Shangal, in connection with 
the odvontares of Bahram Qanr, a Persian monaroh of the Sassanian dynasty, 
who reigned in the middle of the fourth century. Perhaps, this later Shangal 
was a descendant of the original gjiangal taken captive by AfrasiSb, the 
Soythian monarch. In this connection, it may also bo noted for grasping 
chronological relations referred to in tho text, that there were the following 
fonr dynasties of old Persian kings : (I) Peshdiidinns, inclnding the Eaimnms, 
the Jamshids, and the Fariduns j (2) the Enianixns, fonnded by Eaikubad 
about 600 B.C., inolnding Khnsran or Eni Khnsrau. Bahman, and Darali or 
Darins. &o. (3) Ashkanins, inolnding Hormnz, &o., &c. (4) the Sassanians, 
fonnded in 202 A.C. .by Ardisher Babegnn, inclnding Bahram Gnnr and 
Nanshirvan, &o. (See Hamai-Ehnsman. n shoit Persian History of Persia 
by Mirza Mnhammad). 

3 At the time when Snlliin Muizaddin Muhammad Sam. alias Shah§b> 
udin GhorT. made' ihonrsions into Hindnstan, Rnjnh Jnicliand Rnthor ruled 
at Eananj and Benares, and Bajah Petbanra Tonwar ruled at Delhi. . Tdbaqat, 
p. 120. • - 

S Bat it mast be noted that there is in the text (probably owing to mistake of 
the copyist of the' original manascript tezt) a confusion in the se^qnence of 
events related. 

* In the neighhonrhood of the' Punjab, Alexander gave battle to the Hindu 
prince, Forns, wlio had advanced from Eananj,' and'pnt him to rent. 

B Abill Fazl in the Ain says : “ A part of the northern mountains of the. 
Snhah of Delhi is called Enmaynn. Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, 
iron,'.oopper, and borax. Here are also fonnd the musk-deer Snd'th'e Eulas cow 
and sjH^worms” Vol. 2, p. 280, 



Immls of Alcxmidcr. After tln’p, Ilajnlt Mndiw Kailior,* like whom 
Ihcni hnd bren fow Mtch poworfnl Rnjnhs in Hiiulnsinn, mtirching 
with his foi'CfiP. conqncrcd the Kingdom of Lnklumuti, and nllolted 
it to his nephews, and after itiirodncing perfect methods of govern- 
ment, returned to Kannuj with immense booty. And, in cfllnx of 
time, the Unjnhsof Bengal again asserting independence, continued 
to rule peacefully.® 

Inasmuch ns the ohjeet of the author is to chronicle the history 
of the Musal man sovereigns, therefore, not busying himself with 
the det.'iils of the nffnirs of the Hindu Rais, ho reins back the 
graceful steed of the black pen of writing from striding this valley, 
and gives it permi.ssion to canter towards relating and reciting the 
details of the history of the Muhammadan rulers and sovereigns. 


AN ACCOUNT OP THE BEGINNING OP THE ILLUBII- 
NATION OP THE DARKNESS OP BENGAL BY THE 
RAYS OP THE WORLD-ILLUMINATING SUN OP 
THE RELIGION OP MUHAMMAD (PEACE BE ON 
HIM!) BY THE ADVENT OP MALIK IKHTIARU- 
D-DIN MUHAMMAD BAKHTIAR KHILJI, AND OP 
HIS SUBJUGATION OP THAT KINGDOM:- 


• In Forisliln, " Itnmilco llallior.” 

S Most of llu'sn ipgfltids nml tiwlitions regarding Dongal and India of 
I>n»MoRlem liinos Imve l)eeii borrowed by onr nutimr from FcriRhtn. For tho 
most jiart, lliey conBist of ii liiige nin«R of niytliological fictions, to extract a 
few grains of sober liistorii'nl triitli wberofrom, I must Jeavo to more 
comjietent Imiids. Vet it is worthy of iioto (ns onr nnthor’a imrratiro indicates) 
tlmt India and Boiignl in very early limes bad political connection of some 
sort with Scylliia and (tbrough tho latter ) with Persia. It is probablo that 
elhnologirally, theso Scythian incursions resulted to a groat o.vtont in an 
iidmixlure of Scythimi mul Arynn races in India, which admisthro was 
further compHcatod by tho subsequent Dravidinn incursions from tho south. 

8 



CHAPTER I. 


A DESCRIPTION OP THE RULE OP -THE MUSALMAN 
RULERS WHO RULED OVER THIS KINGDOM OP 
BENGAL, AS VICEROYS OP THE EMPERORS OP 
DELHI.« 

Be it nob bidden from tbo cnligbtcncd Lcnrbs of those nrlio 
enquire into tbo histories of Mnsalmnn sovereigns and miers, 
that the commencement of tbo oifulgcnco of the snn of the 
Muhammadan faith in the Kingdom of Bengal, dates from the 

period of the reign of Snltfin Qutbn>d-dln Aibak,* Emperor of 

« 

1 Tins period extended from llOS A.O. to 1338 A.C. 

S Tins is not quite nccurato. Bengal tras conquered by Bnidjtinr Khili-nl- 
Gbgzl (Tahaqat'i-Nafiri, p. 14G), in 594 A.H. or llOS A.C. (for the discussion 
of the date, see Taha^at, p. 150, and Bloobmnnn'a contribution to history of 
Bengal), ivbilst Emperor Sbabnbnddin Gliori niins liluisuddin ^Inbammnd 
Sam Avas yet alive, and whilst Qulbuddin Aibak ruled nt Delhi, ns the 
latter's Indian Viceroy, that is, only 7 years after the Musnlmnn occupation 
of Delhi, which took place in 587 A.H. or 1191 A.C. [Tahaqat, pp. 
139, 140 and 128). Ho was called '* Aibak,” becanso his little linger was 
feeble or paralyzed (Tabogat, p. 138), whilst according to- another account, 
” Aibak ” signified the “ brilliant chief.” His name is preserved in 
his Capital by. the Qu^b mosque and by tho Qntb Minor, though these were 
erected to commemorate other more' or less forgotten worthies. Bnkhtiar 
Khilii in the first instnnoo conquered Bengal on his own initiative, though he 
acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Shahnbnddin and subsequently 
of Qutbnddin, when the latter mounted tbo throne of Delhi (Tahaqat, p..l40). 
That, this was ^ 0 , appears .from the oiroumstanoe that in' the list' of Maluks 
and ' Snlfans . under ghahabuddin altos Mnizn-d-din contained in Tnbaqat 
(pp. 146 and 137), BakhtiSr is assigned a co-ordinate position with Qufbnddin. 
In this connection, it is. worth noting that owing to a popular and common 
fallacy,' these 'early pre-Mu^ul Moslem rulers of India have been described 
as ‘'Fathah rulers o'f liidia.’.' As' pointed but by Major llaverty in his. trans- 
lation of Tabaqat-i-Ha$iri, neither the Ghoris, ‘nor their slaves, '” the Slave- 
kings , of J Delhi,” npr the Tn'ghlhi^,- nor the Khiliis were Afghans or 
‘ Fathun's',' iiut' that they were all' Twhish tribes. (See also Tahaqat-yNafiri, 
p. 160, where the expression ".Ti'trkdn ’’ or ‘Turks 'is constantly employed, 
with" reference t6‘'th‘e"first Musalmdn conquerors' of Behor 'iind Bengal). 
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Delhi. Atul Mic origin o£ Iho litio **Aibnk” is 'Hint his littlo finger 
wn.s fcohlc; hence ho wns cnllctl ‘ Aihftk. ’ Whbn- Sul(.fin Qntbn- 
(l-ilin in 590 A.H. wrested by force the fort of Kol from tho 
Hindus, nnd captured one thousnnd horses nnd nii iinmenso 
booty, the nows spread tbnt SulLnn Mni’zii-d-din Mnhnmmnd Sam, 
niso called Snlhln Shnhuha-d>din, hnd pinnned expeditions for 
the conquests of ICnnuj nnd Bnnurns. Sultan Qntbu-d>din 
inarched forward from Kol to rocoivo him, presented to him the 
boot 3 * of Kol with other vnlunblos, and becoming recipient of a 
sjiccinl Khiln't, formed tlio vnngnnrd of tho imperial forces, nnd 
marched nhend. And engaging in bnttlo with tho forces of the 
Ttajnh of Danarns, he routed tlicin, nnd nt length, slnj'ing on the 
battle-field Knjiih Jnichnnd, the Knjnh of Banariis, ho became vic- 
torious. Stihan i^inhabu-d-diii, inarching irith n force from tho 
rear, moved np and entered the city of Bnnuvn.s, nnd pillaging 
tho whole of that tract up to the confines of Bengal, earned off 
ns hoot^' incalcnlablo treasures nnd jewels. The Sultuu then re- 
turned to Glmzni. And the Kingdom of Bengal ns an ndjnnct 
of the Hnipire of Delhi, wns left in tlic bands of Qntbu-d-diu. 
Snltiin Qutbu-d-din ontruslud to Malik Ikhtiaru-d-dln jMuhatn- 
mad Balilitiar liliilji tho Viceroj’alty of tho Px'ovinccs of Bclinr 
nnd Lakhnnutl.* Muhammad Bnlilitiur, who was ono of tlio 


Acconling to tho ' Mnp.alifc-nl-M«innlik,’ snys Major Hovcrty in an article in 
A.S.J. for 18715, Xo. 1, p. 37, “ tho Klmli nro a triho of Turks which in formor 
times settled in Garmsir, hetweeu Sijistan nnd tho region of Iliad. They nro 
in nppcnmtico ntid dress like Turks, nnd obsorro tho customs of tbnt rnccy 
nnd all speak the Turkish Iniigungo.” Tho Khnljs or Khiljis have been by 
several writers erroneously confounded with tbo Afghan tribo of " Ghalzis"’ 
or“Ghiljjs." Tlio first Afghan or * Pnthnn’ who sat on tho throne of Dolhi- 
wns Sulfitn llnhlnl of tho Lodi tribe, tbo Ihirtiotli Musalmnu ruler of India, 
counting from Qntbiiddin Aihnk. 

t It is worth}' of iioto that in tho times of Dnkhti.ir IQulji nnd his imtno- 
dialo EUcccBBors, South llohnr was included in tho Bongnl or Lakbnaut, 
Vicoroynlty. Sonlli Rebar wns separated from tho Bengal Vicoroyolty in 
022 11. by Binporor Altninsh who placed it under n distinct governor, named 
Alauddin Jnni. On withdr.awnl of tbo Bmporor, Bobnr was again annoxod 
by tho Bongnl ruler, Gliinsiiddiu (see Tahaqnt-i.yiifiri, p. 163). It continued 
to bo n part of tho Bengal Kingdom till 1320, when- Bmporor Gbiasuddiu 
Tugblnk again noparnted it. Bchar belonged to tbo Sharqi Kingdom of 
Jaunpiir from 1307 A.O. ; again under Ibrahim, Bahadur Khan, son of 
Governor Darya Kliiln. assumed indopendonoo in Bohar, with tho' title of 
Shah Muhammad, nnd about 1498 A.O. or about 003 A.U. South Bohar 
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chiefs' of -Gli6r'- ''aiid' Garmsir, ' was a brave ‘ mani well-built and 
very strong.* • In tbe-beginning, be was ■ in tbe service of Saltan 
Sbababu-d-din Gbori at- Gbazni. He was allowed- a small' 
allowance, as neither he was externally prepossessing, nor was bis 
appearance grand. Becoming despondent, Muhammad Bakbtiar- 
came to Hindustan in tbe company of the Sultan, - stayed hebind,' 
and did not even then get into the good graces of the Ministeiu - 
of Hindustan. Departing thence, he went to Burdawon® to 
Anghal Beg who was the ruler over the Doab country, and there 
gaining in eminence, he advanced himself to the exalted office of ' 
generalissimo.' And -the tract of Kambalah^ and BetalV was- 
given to him as a jagir. Erom there he went in the service of 
Malik Hassama-d-din® to the Subah of Audh (Oude). Subduing 

again became more or less sabjeot to the Mnsalman Eings of 6anr, Hnsain - 
Shah and Naarat Shah. Under the early Mnghnl Emperors, Behar tras again 
formed into a distinct §ubah, but nnder tbe later Mn^nls, it again 
became incorporated along with Orissa in the great Bengal 'V’iceroyalty. 
North Behar appears to have been generally inolnded in the Musalmiin 
Kingdom of Bengal (see Tari^~i.pirus ShShi, pp. 451 and 586). 

1 Abul Faal places * Gfaor ’ to the north of Kandahar, and ‘ Garmsir ’ to the • 
west of Kandahar. In * Garmsir’ lay the city of Eeroakoh, the capital of the • 
Ghorian Snlllns. 

* Tabaqat-i-Najiri, (Pers. text, p. 146) which is the nearest contemporary 
account, describes Ba^tiar Khilii as “ active, agile, brave, bold, learned and 
intelligent.” - It says that he went to Ghazni to seek service nnder Snlj-an 
Mniznddin, hnt owing to his slender appearance was rejected by the Saltan’s 
War Minister. Disappointed, BakhtiSr came to Delhi, where also. he. was 
rejected by the War Minister (Dewan-i-'Arz). 

® In Xabaqat-i-Nasiri p. 147, which is the most reliable account, ‘ Badaon.’ 
The Taiaqat mentions the name of the fendatory of Badaon to be Siptisalar 
'Hazborn-d-dln Hasan Arnab. 

* Major Raverty identifies Bakhtiar Khilii’s jagir lands with the pargandhs 
of 'Bhagwat and Bhoili,’ south of Benaras, and east of Chunargarh. Professor 
Blochmann considers this identification satisfactory. (See Baverty’s transla- 
tion of Tabaqat-i-Nafiri and Blochmann’s contr. to history and Geography 
of Bengal). 

® This account docs not accord strictly with what is contained in tho . 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, (Pers. text, p. 147), the nearest contemporary account for 
tho period. In Tabaqat, it is stated that after being rejected by War Ministers 
both at Ghazni and at Delhi, owing to his slender appearance, Baj^tinr - 
Khilii proceeded to Badaon, ■ presented - himself before its feudal - baron, . 
general - Hazbam-d-din Hassun Arnab, -who allotted him a fixed- pay, -that - 
thence Bakhtiar proceeded to Oudh and presented himself before its feudal 
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tlmt pi'ovincc, ho -ndvnuccd himsolf (urlhor in rank and dignity. 
Wljon the fame of his bravery and liberality, and the reputation of 
his heroism and gallantry, spread over the confines of Hindustan, 
Sultan Qutbir-d-din who, not yet ascending the throne of Delhi, 
was still at Liihor, sent to him valuable I^iild’t, and summoned 
him to his presence, and granting to him an illuminated Farman of 
Chiefsbip over the province of Bchur, deputed him there. And 
llCuhammad Baj^tidr marching quickly to that side, spared no 
measure of slaughter and pillage. It is said that in Behar tboro 
was a Hindu Libiui^ which foil into the hands of Muhammad 
Bakljtiur. The latter enquired from the Brahmins as to the reason 
for the collection of the books. The Brahmins replied that the 
whole town formed a college, and that in the Hindi language a 
college was called Bchur, and that hence that town was so called. 
After this, when Muhammad Balchtiur being victorious* rctni’ncd 
to the service of the Sultuu, ho became more renowned and 
enviable than other servants. And his rank was advanced so 
much, that the juice of envj' set aflowing amongst Sultiin Qutbu- 
d-din’s other ollicors, who burned in the 6ro of envy and shame, and 
combined to c.\pol and destroy him, so much so, that one day in 
tlio presence of the Sultun, in regard to bis sti’ongth and prowess, 
they said unanimously that Muhammad Bajchtiar, owing to exuber- 
ance of strength, wanted to fight with an olophant. The Sultan 
wondering questioned him. Muhammad Bakhtiiir did not disavow 
this false boastfulness, though ho know that the object of the 
associates of tho king was to destroy him. In short, one day when 
all the people, tho elite as well ns the general public, assembled in 

baron, Malik llassntnuddin Ugbalbak, who conferred on him iiofs of Sahlat 
and Sabli (identined with Blingwnt and Blioeli}, nnd finding him bravo and 
bold sent him (apparontiy ou rcconnoitoringospoditionB) towards Munir near 
Patna, and Bohnr town. In tiicso roconnoitoring expeditions for one or two 
years, Bakhtinr gathered a largo booty, when tho Delhi Viceroy (Qntbaddin) 
recognized tardily Bokhtiiir’s merits. It would thus appear that hot for 
Bakhtiar’s own tonneity, tho stupidity of tho War ministers of Ghaznin nnd 
Delhi would have robbed tho Indo-Moslem Empire of a valuable recruit, and 
perbaps postponed indefinitely its rapid expansion towards Behar and Bengal ! 

I In Tubaqat-i-Nnsiri, pp. 147 nnd 148 it is stated that Bakhtiiir presented 
himself before the gate of tho fort of Bohnr with two hundred horse-girths 
and armonrs covered with fnr-oloth and stormed the fort,- and 

that Bakhtiiir had with him at tho time two wise brothom, named Nizamnd- 
din and Samsanmddin (of Fnrghann). 
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DarbSr/a'wliite rogiie olbpliant was brouglitUt) tlie White ' Castle 
(Qasi?>i-Safed). Mnliammad Bakhtiar tjing up the loin ’ of his 
garment on the waist, 'came out to the field, struck the elephant’s 
trunk ‘with a mace, when the elephant ran away roaring. . All. the 
spectators, ' iholuding those assembled,’ and the envious, raising 
shouts of applause to the sky, were confounded. The Sultan 
bestowing on Malik Muhammad Bak^tiar special ■ Khila’t' and 
many gifts, ordered the nobles to bestow on him presents, so that 
all the nobles gave him numerous largesses. Muhammad Bakhtiar, 
in the^same assembly, adding his own qnotn to all the largesses, 
distributed the same amongst those preneut. In short, at this 
time, the Viceroyalty of the Kingdoms of Behur and Lakhnantl 
was bestowed on him ; and with pence, of mind, having gained 
his object, he proceeded to the metropolis of Delhi. Thatyear^' 
Malik Bakhtiar. bringing to subjugation the Shbah of Behar, en- 
gaged in introducing administrative arrangements; and'the second 
year coming to the Kingdom of Bengal, he planted military out- 
posts in every place, and set out for the town of Nadinh, which at 
that time was the Capital of the Rajahs of Bengal. The Rajah of' 
that .place, whose name was Lakhmania, and who had reigned for ' 
eighty years over that Kingdom, Avas at the time taking his food.® 

1 The second year after his conquest of Behar, BaJAtiar Ebiljl set out for 
Bengal, stormed Nadia, and conquered Bengal. Therefore, the conquest of. 
Behar took place in 592 A.H. or 1196 A.C. 

The text is not strictly in accord -with the account given in the Tabaqat-i- 
Na$iri which is the most reliable and the nearest contemporary account for 
the period. Whilst in the service of the feudatory of Ondh ' (Tahaqat, ' Fers. 
text, p. 147), Bakhtiar reoonnoitered Behar for one or two years, and carried oS 
much plunder. Qn^b-n-dvn,the Delhi Viceroy, then called Bakhtiar to Lahore 
tardily recognized his merits, and loaded him with presents. Bakhtiar re- ' 
turned to Behar, and conquered it, and carrying off again a large booty, 
presented himself to Qa);b-n-dTn at Delhi, where he bad to undergo a gladia*' 
torial ordeal at the White Castle (Qasr-i-Bufed of Delhi), and then receiving 
presents' from Qnt.b-u-din,' returned to Behar, and the second year after his 
conquest of Behar, he invaded and conquered Bengal, storming and sacking 
Nadia, and estahlishing himself at the viUage or mouza of Lakhnanti (Tabaqat- 
i-Nafiri, p. 151). This would indicate that Lakhnanti was founded by him, 
and was distinct from Gaur, thongh possibly close to it. 

> The Tahaqat (Fers. text, p. 151) states that tho Rajah (Laldiiiiama) was 
then sitting in his inner apartihent'sj with his food set before hini in' gold 'and 
silver plates, when the sndden inrush of Bakhtiar Khilii with eighteen troopers, 
struck terror, and the Rajah ran ont bare-foob by a back-door,' and fled .to- 
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Suddenly, Muhammud Bakhtiiir, with eighteen hovaemen, 'made 
an onslaught, so that before the Bajfih was aware, Bal^tiai’ burst 
inside the palace, and unsheathing from the scabbard bis sword that 
lightened and thundered, engaged in fighting, and put the harvest 
of the life of many to his thundei'ing and flashing sword. Rajah 
Lal^mania getting confounded by the tumult of this affair, left be- 
hind all his treasures and servants and soldiers, and slipped ont 
bare-foot by a back-door, and embarking on a boat, fled towards 
Kamrup.* Muhammad Baklitiar swcepijig the town with the broom 
of devastation, completely demolished it, and making anew the city 
of Lakhnauti, which from ancient times was the seat of Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, his own metropolis, he ruled over Bengal 
.peacefully, introduced the ^uthah, and minted coin' in the 
name of Sultan Qntbu-d-dln, and strove to put ,in .practice 
the ordinances of the Muhammadan religion^ From that 

Snnknat and Bang, his treastiros, liarom, slaves and servants and nomen and 
elephants nil falling into Balditiar’s hands. 

I Somo copies of tho Tabaqat-i-Nasiri have ‘ Snkuat* and also ' Sankanat.’ 
Tnbnqnt-i-Akbari lins " Jagannnth.” 

According to other and more reliable acconnts, the Bajab fled from Nadiab 
to Bikrampur, soutli-east of Dacca. I think therefore “ oUC 
in tho printed text of tho Tnbaqat-i-Nnjiri is a copyist's mistake for 
“ meaning the Kajab’s "Bengal Residence" which was at 

Bikrampur from before. 

Knmrud (or Kamrup) ns well ns Sanknat and Bang is mentioned in the 
TabaqattPers. text, p. 160), in connection with tho previous flight from Nadiah 
of Brahmans and Sabos who hearing of Bayitiar’s prowess and of his con- 
qnost of Behar, anticipated Bakhtiar's invasion of Bengal, and had advised 
the Rajah to shift with all his troops and people from Nadiab to bis residence 
in Bast Bengal (at Bikrampur). The astrologers bad also prepared the Rajah 
for 'Bakhtiar’s conquest. But the Rajah was deaf to all advice, whilst tho 
Brahmans and Sahas had fled. It is opposed to the probablities of the case 
that the subsequent defeat of the Rajah by eighteen troopers of Bakhtiar was 
brought about by any foul play or stratagem from one side or the other ; 
because the Rajah was a good, noble and generons prince, and the idol of his 
people, and. oven tho Masalman historian (author of the Tabaqat-i-Na$iri) 
pays him a glowing tribute. (See Tabaqat, p. 149). 

.8 Muhammad Bnl^tiac Khilii was nob a military marauder or a religions 
fanatic. He was, no doubt, a champion of Islam, hnt at the same, time 
combined in himself all the qualities of a great general and a wise . statesman. 
We read in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Pera. text, p. 161), that both in Behar. and 
Bengal, just after their conquest, he established Mosqnesj Colleges, Ehanqohs 
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■date^ the Kingdom of Bengal.- became subject -to the Emper- 
ors of Delhi. ■ Malik Ikhtiarnd-din - Muhammad Balditiar was 
the first Muhammadan ruler of - Bengal. In the -year 599 
A.H. when Sulpn Qutbu-d-din after conquest- of the fort 
of Kalinjar,® proceeded to the • town of Mahiibab® which is 
below KalpI* and conquered it, . Malik Muhammad Balditiar 
going -from Behar to wait -on him, met the.Sultan, at the time, 
when the latter was proceeding from . Mahnbab towards Badaun.^ 
He presented jewelleries and divers valuables of Bengal 
and' a large amount in cash. And for a time remaining in 
the company of - the Sultan, he took permission to return, and 
came back to Bengal, and for a period ruling over Bengal he 
engaged in demolishing the temples and in building mosques. 
After this, he planned an expedition to'wards the Kingdoms 
of i^ata ® and Tibbat, with a force of ten or twelve thousand 
select cavalry, 7 through the passes of the north-eastern monn- 

or Charitable GBtablisb'mentB consiBting of Bt-adents' Hostels and travellers’ 
GneBt-honseB, founded cities, and cstablislicd military outposts at strate- 
gic points, and introduced the coinage of money (see Tobogot, pp. l&l and 
149). He laid down embankments, constructed roads and bridges con- 
necting bis northern military ontposts at Deokot ond bis sontbem military ' 
outpost at Laknor (perhaps Nngor in Birbhum) with his newly-fonnded 
capital at Lakhnanti. 

t t.e., 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. This subordination (during Baklitiar Khilii ond 
at least t-wo of his immediate Baccossors) was nominal, ns Bn^tiar conquered 
'Bengal and Behar on his own account, though he outwardly acknowledged the 
snzerainty of Delhi. 

S A town and a celebrated hill-fort in Banda district. 

8 In the text ‘ Mahma,’ which , is evidently .a mistake of the copyist. 
Mohaba is a town about 15 miles from Lucknow city. 

' 4 A town in Jalann distriot, Horth-'Western .Provinces, on the right bank of 
the Jamna. 

8 On the banks of the river Sot, North-IVeBtem Provinces,, first conquered 
-by Sayad Sabar Masud Gbazi, nephew of Sullaa Mahmud of Ghazni, - in 1028 . 
■A.C., and-re-oonqnered by Qn^bn-d-dln in 1196 A.C. 

8 In Tabaqat-i-Nariri, p. 152, “ Tibbet and Tnrkistan.” 

1 One can easily imagine what an immense Mnsalman army Bal^tiar 
Kbilji must have subsequently poured into Bengal from the Upper Western 
Provinces, to have enabled him to detach 10,000 cavalry for an expedition into 
'Tibbat, withont weakening his garrison in the newly conqnered Provinces of 
■Bengal-and-Bebor, especially as we read in the Tabaqat (p. 157), that at . the 
same time he sent a detachment -under Muhammad Shiran to invade dajna- 
‘gar (Orissa). -Those who are given to amazement- at the. present, numerical 
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tains of Bengal. Guided by one of the Cliiefs of Koeh, named 
‘All Mich, -who had been converted to Mnhammadan faith by 
Muhammad Ba^tiav, he reached towards those mountains. 
‘All Mich led Ba^tiar’s forces to a country, the town whereof 
is called Abavdhan.^ and also Barahmangadi, It is said that 
this town was founded by Emperor Garghasp.* Facing that 
town, flows a river called Namakdi,® which in its depth and 
breadth, is thrice as much as the river Ganges. Since that river 
was tumultous, broad, and deep, and fordable with difilcnlty, 
marching along the banks of the river for ten days,* he reached 
a place where existed a large bridge^ made of stone, and extending 
over twenty-nine arches, erected by the ancients. It is said that 
Emperor Garshasp, at the time of invading Hindustan, constructed 
that bridge, and came to the country of Kamriip. In short, 

strength of Musalman population in Bengal, and are at pains to evolve theo- 
ries to account for it, might as well bear in mind these elementary facts of 
history. 

I In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri p. 152 " Mardhan-Kote ” and " Bardhan-Eote ; ’’ in 
Baiaoni, p. 68, Vol. I, “ Brahman.” The ruins of ‘ Bardhan-Eote ’ lie north 
of Bogra close to Gobindgunje, on the Earatya river, not far from Ghoraghnt, 
and this is the place meant according to Professor Bloohmann. 

8 A Eing of Turan or Turkistan or Tartary or Scythia ; but in Namalf 
i-Khusruan, p. 7, ho is described as the Inst sovereign of the Peshdadian 
dynasty of Persia, In Peri shta it is stated that when Garshasp made an 
incursion into Hindustan from Turkistan, he founded the city of Barman.” 

8 In Tabaqat-i-Najiri p. 162, ' Bagmnti ’ and ‘ Bakmadi ' ; in Badaoni, 
p. 58, Tol. I, “ Brahmanputr” and " Brahmkadi.” The river referred to 
has been identified by Professor Blochmann to be the Earatya, which formed 
for a long time the bonudary between ancient Muhammadan Bengal and 
Eamrilp. 

4 This ton days’ march extended northward along the banks of the Earatya 
and the Teesta, which latter before 1784 flowed west of the Earatya, joined the 
Ati'ai, and fell into the Padma, and of all Bengal rivers extended furthest into 
Tibbat, This march then was along the frontier between ancient Mnsnlman 
Bengal and the territory of the Rajah of Eamrilp. BaMitiar’s Tibbatan 
expedition must have commenced in the latter part of G05 A.ET. (1209 A.C.) 
or beginning of 606 A.H. (1210 A.C.) 

8 This bridge mnst have been in the neighbourhood of Darzheling (or Bar- 
jeeling) which in those days appears to have been the boundary separating the 
Meohes from the hill-tribes. The anthor^of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Pers. text, 
p. 162), in this connection mentions the following three tribes as then inhabit- 
ingUorthorn Bengal, ^li^.,(l)Eooh, (2)Meoh, and (3) Tharo ; vide also Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal. 

9 
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iruhammad BaWitiru’ sending across liis forces by that biidge, and 
posting two commandants for its protection/ planned to advance; 
The- Rajah of KSmriip, dissuading him from an advance, said that 
if bo (Muhammad Balditiar) would postpone bis march to Tibbat 
that year,' -and next year collecting an ndcqnato force would 
advance ■ towards it in full strength “ I too would be the pioneer 
of the Moslem force, and would tighten up the waist of sclf-sacri- 
iice." Muhammad Balihtiar absolutely unheeding this advice, 
advanced, and after sixteen days,^ reached the country of Tibbat. 
The battle commenced with an attack on a fort which had been 
built by king Gar^asp, and was very strong. Many of the 
Moslem force tasted the lotion of death, and nothing was gained. 
And from the people of that place who had been taken prisoners, it 
was ascertained that at a distance of five /amny from that fort, 
was a lai'ge and populous city.® Fifty thousand Mongolian 
cavalry thirsty ‘for blood and archers wore assembled in that city. 
Every - day in the mai'ket of that city, nearly a thousand or five 
hundred Mongolian horses sold, and were sent thence to Lakhnautl.® 
And they said “ you have an iroprnoticable scheme in your head 
with this small force,” Muhammad Bakhtiar, becoming apprised 
of this state of affairs, became ashamed of his plan, and, without 
attaining his end, retreated, And since the inhabitants of those 
environs, setting fire to the fodder and food-grains; had removed 
their chattels to the ambuscades of the rocks, at the time fff this 
retreat,* for fifteen days, the soldiers did not see a handful of 
food-grains, nor did the cattle see one bushel of fodder. 

. i In the Tabaqat-i-Na;ir! (Pers. text, p. 153), this march is thns related : 
" After leaving n Turkish officer and a Khiiii officer fvith a large body ol troops 

.to guard the bvicige .Mnhanimad Buld\tiar Khilil -with liis army for fifteen 

‘'daya marched ncrosa high hills and low defiles, and on the sixteenth day (from 
''his march from tho bridge) dosconded into the open plain of Tibbat, and 

'passed many populoiis village's, and after some eig'ht hoars’ hard fighting, 

entrenched himself in n fort thoro.” 

3 The Tabaq&t-i-^^asiri names the' city Knrmbatnn, Bakhti.^r Ehiiji’s march 
from the bridge was northward for sixteen days., j . . 

•• * The fair at Kik-ninrdnn, 40 'miles ,ijorth-'\veBt of Dinajpurj nttrocts 
• every year a large number of hill-ponies,. whiph go thence to other, places in 
. Bengal and elsewhere. ' .... j. ' - • 

4 In 16 days BakhtiSr Kliilli retreated 'from tho hills of Tibbat into, the plains 
' • KimVup. According to Ulnjor Raverty, fro'm the' hills of Darjeeling; BnWitwr 

Khilil had advanced throngli^ljlsiistBticSU^t towards tho Sangpn, ' 

(( ( MIpyRi^t)! 


ji (1 lilt! lirml-jHvshcil picj'c. TIh! iiilitK'Is of tliiit 

iMiitilry pun-»i'tl him lo tiu* hatik^ of flu* rivi-r, mid Ktrelchcd thidr 
hfuidfi lo pluiidi t' mul hlM«^'hf<‘r, «•<» <hnt hoiho hy the t<hru'pitCKS of 
thr* Mvoj'd nod olhorn hy the ioniulntioo of miter, «erc CDffuJphr'fl 
ill the M-a of ih-'drurlioii. The MuKnltntui liohlierii on I'cachin;;^ tho 
livcr-haoht: ptwl {iiM'plcxcd. Suddenly, oiio of (he Boldieivi 
idiinped with his Jioi'm* into (he river, mid went nhout one iirrow- 
i-hot, when mifitlier ^o!d^er nceiiift: (liifi, plniif'ed sintiinriy into (ho 
river. As the river hnd « f-iiidy bed, with n liltlo inovciiicui>, nil 

• Vriy Jil.rly, till- b'liijito uf Mntiiiinnni hi KKmnip district, 
t U \v(Mit(In|i|>i-;ir tiiiit llin Itsjnh of Kinirri|i who hiid ofToi'cil liiu i-crviVcK 
to JJiihlltisr Ithilji, in the end ti>rni>il<An(-lrp.ii!lii>rntiH. 
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Avero di'owued. Only Muhammad Biilchliav with oiio thousiiud 
cavaliy (and according to another account, with three hundred 
cavalry) succeeded in crossing over*,* the rest met with a watery 
grave. After Muhammad Bakhtiar had ci'osscd safely over the 
tumultous liver with a small force, from excessive rage and 
humiliatioD, in that the females and the children of the slaughtered 
and the drowned from alleys and terraces abused and cursed him, 
he got an attack of consumption, and reaching Deokot* died. 
And according to other accounts, ‘Ali Mardan Ebilji, who was one 
of his officers, during that illness, slew Bakhtiar, and raised the 
standard of sovereignty over the kingdom of Lakhnauti. The 
period of Malik Il^tiara-d-dln Muhammad Bayitiar's rule over 
Bengal Avas twelve years. When Muhammad Bakhtiar passed® 

1 For a discassion of the roate of Bakhtiar Khilii's expedition into Tibbat, 
and of his retreat therefrom, see Raverty’s notes in his translation of Tahaqat* 
i>2Iajiri, and Biochmann's Contribntions to History and Geography of Bengal, 
J.A.S. for 1875, No. 3, Fart I, p. 283. 

Tabaqat-hNasiri (Fers. printed text, p. 156) states that Bal^tiSr 
Bucccssfally swam across the river with only one hundred troopers, whilst all 
the rest of his army wore drowned. 

* Deokot or Damdamah, near Gangarampnr, south of Oinajpnr, was tbe 
northern Mnealman Military outpost in the time of BaUitlar Khilji, who 
had set out for Tibbat cither from Deokot or Lakhnanti. 

S Ali Mavdan assassinated Muhammad Bakhtiar Ehilji in 606 A.H. 
(1210 A.C.) at Deokot. This date is arrived at if Bengal was conquered in 
594 a.H. or 1198 A.C. by Biikhtiiir Khilji. as the best accounts wonid indicate, 
and also if he reigned for 12 years over Bengal. Professor Bloohmann men- 
tions 602 A.H. as the date of Bakhtiar’s assassination, bnt he accepts 594 
A.H. as the date of the Bengal conquest— which involves chronological 
contradiction. 

Mr. Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of Bengal” states that AH Mardan 
assumed independence under the title of Alanddin when Qntbnddin Aibak 
died in Lahore in 60? A.H. Thns allowing 8 months for Malik Aznddin’a 
rale, Ba^tiar Khilit appears to havo been assassinated about the middle 
of 608 A.H. — ^tho date previously arrived at by me. 

In Badaoni, it is stated that Mohammad Bakhtiar BIxilu returned to 
Deokot from Tibbat with only some three hundred troopers, the 
rest of his expeditionary force having perished, and fell ill from vexation, 
and was attacked with hectic fever, and used to say "no donbt Snlfan 
Muhammad Muiznddin has met with an accident, that fortune has gone so 
against me.” And when he became weak from illness, Ali Murdan, one 
of Muhammad Bal^tiar^s principal officers, arrived at Deokot, and find- 
ing him bed.rulden, pulled down the sheet from his face, and despatched 
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Irom the rule of this trunsitoiy world into the ctci’iiiil world, 
Malik* ‘Aisu^d-diii EL'ilji sucooedod to the rule over Bengal. 
Eight months had not passed, when ‘All Marclan IChilji slow him. 

RULE OF ‘ALI MARDlN ICHlLJl IR BENGrAL. 

After tho assassination of ‘Asz-ud-din, his assassin, ‘All Mardan 
Kliilji became ruler of Bengal, styled himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, 

him with one blow of a dagger. Tho nbovo account is rendered thus by 
the Tabaqat-i-Ni?iri, tho nearest contemporary account, (Pel's, text, 1 p- 
166) : — When BafchtiSr Kliiii with nbont one hundred troopers only made 
good his escape across tho river, *AK Mich with his relatives rendered good 
services, and conducted Bnlditiitr Khilit towni-ds Deofeot. On arrival at 
Deokot, from excessive humiliation Bakhtiar foil ill and shnt himself up, 
nnd did not ride out in tho streets, for whonovor ho did so, widows and 
orphans of tho soldiers and ofRcora that had fallen, used to onrse and nbnse 
him from tho terraces and tho streets. Bal^tiar would say " Some mishap 
must have befallen Sn}(an Mniznddin, for tho tide of fortune to have 
thus turned against me.” And it was a fact, for at that time Sultnu Mniz- 
nddin had fallen at tho hands of an assassin (a Glmkkar). Prom excessive 
humiliation, Mnhammad Bnl^tiar Kliilii foil ill and was confined to his 
bod, and at length died. And according to another account, one of his officers 
'All Mardan Kliilil who was bold and forocions, and hold tho fief of Deokot, 
on hearing the nows of Bakhtiar’s illness, camo to Deokot, found him lying 
in bod, throw aside tho shoot from his face, nnd slew him.” 

1 His name was Malik ‘Aznddin Mnhammad .Shiran Ehilji (Tabaqnt- 
i-l!Ta;iri, Fers. tost p. 157). Tho following account of him is snmraarised 
from Tabnqat, tho nearest contemporary account: “Mnhammad Shiran 
nnd Ahmad Iran wore two brothers, both being ^ilj noblemen, and in the 
service of BnlAtiir. When Bakbtinr led his expedition towards Tibbat, he 
sent tho above two brothers with an army towards Lakhnanti and Jajnagar 
(Orissa). When theso heard tho nows of BnlAtiar’s assassination, they returned 
to Deokot, and after performing fnnernl ceremonies, proceeded towards 
Nnrkoti (not identified, bnt mnst have Inin not far from Deokot) which was 
hold in fief by ‘ All Mardan Kliilii. They captured the latter, and placed him 
in charge of tho Kotwal (the police commissioner) of that place, named Baba 
Kotwal Ispahan!, and retnrned to Deokot. Muhammad Shiran was an 
energetic man endowed with noble qualities. At the conquest of Nudeah, 
he had rendered good service by capturing elephants. As he was head of the 
Khilil oligarchy, all tho ^ilji nobles acknowledged him as their chief and 
paid homage to him. In the meantime. All Mardan Khilji made good his 
escape, proceeded to Delhi, and persuaded Sultan Qatbuddin to depute from 
Ondh Qaimaz Rumi to Lakhnanti, iu order to put down the Khilji oligarchy 
in Bengal. Hussamuddin Iwaz who hold tho fief of Kauktori (Kangor, near 
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and introduced tlio JDiu^taJi and the coin in liis own naniC/> The 
broezo oi insolence and vanity bier/ into the recesses of his brain, 
and he commenced oppressions and innovations. Two years be 
continued to rule, at length when the Imperial army from Delhi 
arrived, all the Khiijis making a common canse witli the Imperial 
army avenged the murder of ‘Asu-d-dln, After this, the rule 
of this kingdom.passed to Qhia§u-d-din Khilji. 

RULE OF (3fi:ii[.§U-D-DlN ICHILJl IN BENGAL. . . 

Ghiasu-d-din Hiilji^ succeeded to the rule of Bengal. In that 
year 607 A.H., Saltan Qutbu-d-din, whilst playing at polo at' 

Deokot) from BakliMar Khilji, went abend to rcceivo Qaimaz Enmi, and 
iu tho latter’s eompnnj proceeded to Dcokot, and 'on the initiatirei o^ 
Qaimaz, received tho fief of Deokot. When Qnimhz was returning from- 
Deokot, Mahamtnad Shiran and other KhiHi nobles cotlcctcd together, and 
attempted to ro-tako Dcokot. Qaimaz camo hack, fonght with the Khilji- 
nobility and Muhammad Shir.an, who being defeated, dispersed, qaarrelled 
amongst themselves near Makidah (Masidah, a perganah soutli'cast of Deo* - 
kot) and Mantoah (Snntoah, a perganah sonth'east of Deokot},- and* 
Muhammad Shiran was slain. Ho lies hbried at Santosh (on the banks of 
the Atrm river). 

t * AliMardan Khil ji. assassin of Bakhtiar Khilii*and Azaddih ^ilji, roled' 
from 607 A.H. to 609 or 610 A.H. and assumed independence and title of 
Snllan ‘ Alanddin, on the death of Qolba-d-din Aibak. In Tnbnqst-i-Nafiri it - 
is stated that he recited the Khntbah ; bnt Badnoni states that he minted also _ 
coins in his own name. [1 have not yet seen any of his coins. Mr. Thomas’ 
in his ' Initial Ooinageof Bengal ” natioos tho coins of Abanddin's sneoestorr 
Ghiasnddin, struck in A.H. 616, see J.A.S., p. 354, p. 1, "VoT. XLII for 1873].- 
It is also stated in Tabaqnt.i.fTafiri (Fers. text, p. 169), that from excessive 
insolenoe, he divided the conntry of Iran and Turan amongst bis adherents^ 
gpd no one dared to suggest that those dominions did not pertain -to -him. 
One person complained of poverty to Alanddin, who 'enquired whence he 
came. On learning he came from Ispahan, he ordered his ministers to 
Write ont a doonment assigning lands in Ispahan to him ! 

It is stated in Tabaqat, that on escape from the onstody of the KotwaT 
of Harkoti, Alt Mardan went to Snlliin QD|;bn>d-dtn, and received the Tice* 
royalty of Lakhnanti. When he crossed the Kosi river, Hnssamnddin from ' 
Deokot received him, condneted him to Deokot, where Ali Mardan wad ' 
formally installed in power. He was ornel and ferocious, killed many ^ilji 
nobles, and the native chieftains trembled under him. The sabjects -as’’ 
-Well as the soldiers were in disgnst -with him. . 

S His reel name was Hussamnddin I\vaz*hin AI-Hussin. -He wa's 'a 
dobld of Kliilii and Garmsir, and on joining Bal^tiar Khilji was 'first np* - 
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Lnlior, fell from lus ‘hoi’s'o, nnd died, niid his son, Arnm Shall*, 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and' the Empire fell into decay,- 
Gliiasu-d-din cstnhlisliing coriipletely his rule over this province,- 

pointod to fief of Kniigor, (-which lay sonlh-onRt of Dookot) nnd nest 
promoted to charge of’ the important northern military ontpost of 
Dcokot. On the appointment of Ali Mnrdan Kliilii to the rnlo of Bengal, 
lie ndrnnced to receive the now ■\’’iceroy on tho banks of tho Kosi river, 
nnd helped in tho latter's instnllntion nt Dcokot. On tho nsBassination 
by tho Kliilii nobles of Ali 'Mnrdan, -who had since tho death of Kmporor 
Qn;.bnddiii Aibnk assumed indopondonoo, Hiissnmnddin was elected 
chief of tho Khilji oligarchy in Bengal in 009 or CIO A.H. Seeing the 
feebleness . of Qiitbnddin's sncccssor, Arnm Shrdi, Uiissamii-d-din nssnmed 
indopcndonco, made Lakhnanti his capital, nnd nssnmed the title of 
Snll.nn Ghinsn.d-din nbont 012 A.M., nnd minted coins in his own name. 
Mr. Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of Bengal ’* notices several coins of 
Sultan GhinsU'd'din Btrnok nt Gnnr or Lakhnanti between 014 and 020 
A.II. An examination of these coins indicates tho interesting and curious 
fact that Ghiiisn-d'din had put himself in communication with tho Khalifa 
of Baghdad so far back ns 020 A.H. (that i8,.carlior than Emperor Altamsh 
of .Delhi who obtained similar honour in 626 A H.) and obtained a 
pontifioinl patent, recognising tho sororoign of Bengal amongst tho 
Moslem hierarchy of tho world. This oironmstnnoe, ns snggostod by 
Mr. Thomns, would also indicate that in those days there was freer sea 
nnd ocoan.intcrconrse between the Mnsalmans along tho shores of Bengal 
nnd tho Arabs of tho soa.ports of Basrah nnd Baghdad, than between 
Mnsalmans of more inland places in India and tho Arabs of the aforesaid sea* 
ports. 

In 622 A.H., Emperor Altamsh from Delhi invaded Bengal, and on 
Sultan GhinsuddTn paying him-tribnto, pence was conolnded. In 624 A.H. 
Snlfan NS$iraddin, .eldest eon of Emperor Altamsh, invaded Lakhnanti, 
-whilst GhinsuddTn was engaged- at Enmmp and Bang (East Bengal;, and 
fought a battle with Snlldn Ghinsuddln, on tho latter’s return, and 
killed the’latter, nnd succeeded to tho rale over Bengal in a semi-sovereign 
capacity, with the approval of his father. Emperor Altamsh. It is stated 
that Snlt.an GbitisnddTn -extended and consolidated the Moslem sovereignty 
in Bengal-, nnd -extended his empire over Jajnngar (Orissa), Bang (East 
Bengal), Kninrnd (or Knmrnp, 'Western Assam), nnd Tirhnt (see Tabnqnt* 
.i.En$iri, Pers. text, p. 1G3.) Minhnins-Sirnj, Author of Tabaqat-i-NasirT who 
.visited Lnklinnnti shortly after in 641 A.H. and appreciated the material 
improvements effected by GhinsUddin, pays him n high tribute (Pers. text, 
p. 161), a tribut.e which in 627 A H. Emperor Altamsh had also paid to the 
memory of this .good. anc( great sovereign, by decreeing that Ghinsnddin 
.shonld in his grave bo et;ylBd as a 'Sult.nn. 'A^mfongst his public works, 
.Tnbaqat-i-Na^iri mentions that he founded the Port of Basket (Basankot 
.near Ganr), established mosques, Taiid- Public’ Halls, &o, - • 



introdnood Iho mid tl>o coin in his own imnip, nnd fo 

Bomo oxlonfc nirognting to InmBoU Iho sororoign power, ho mled 
over this conniry. And ivhon iho ihrono of Dolhl by iho accession 
of Sultrm Sham8u*d-din AUntnsIi received cehi in the year G22 
A.H., tho Inlter mavciicd with his forces to Beiinr, and invaded 
Lnkhnnnii. Snltnn ^iiusa<d>din not finding slrcngUt in himself 
to stand an cncounior, presentod to tho Emperor {hirty>oight 
olopliants, eiglifcy thonsand mpccs, together with vnrions 
valunblcs and oilier presents, nnd onlisted himself amongst the 
adherents of tho Emperor. Snltun Rhamsn.d-dln Altamsh 
introdneing there tho Khulhah nnd tho coin in his own name 
nnd bestowing on his eldest son the title of Saltan Nasirn-d>dini 
and entrnsling to him the rnloovor tho kingdom of Lnkhnnnti, nnd 
presenting to him tho royal nmbrolln and stniT, himself returned 
to tho metropolis of Delhi. Sultan ^>{asn*d-clin was just and 
Hbcrnl, nnd the period of his rule was twelve years. 

RULE OF SULTAl? KA?1RU-D.DIN, SON OP SULTAN 
.SHAMSU-D.DIN ALTAMSB, EMPEROR OF DELHI. 

Saltan Najini-d-din succeeded to tho rule of Bengal. After 
tho return of Sultan S]jnmsa>d>din Altnmsh towards Delhi, 
Ghiasu-d-dln who had gone towards tho kingdom of Kamrup, 
returning, raised the standard of revolt. Sultan Nasim>d'din killed 
him after a bloody engagement, nnd obtaining much booty, sent 
many valuables nnd presents of this country to many of his 
acquaintances at Delhi, and for three years nnd some mouths he 
continued to rule over Bengal. In thoycnr 626 A.H., at Lakhnantl, 
ho tasted the untasty lotion of denth.i And Hussamu-d-din Sliilji* 

1 His body was brongbt to Delhi, and enshrined by tho loving father in a 
beantifttl mnasolenin (known ns tho mnnsolenm of Snljtan GbazT), nbont 
three miles west of tho celebrated Qntb Minor. In tho inscription 
on tho mnusoloam, Nasirnddia is entitled " Emperor of tho East,” or 
" Mnlik-ul-Mnlnk-nl-Shnrq.” Emperor Altamsh so mnoh loved the memoiy 
of his oldest son (the King of Bengal) that ho bestowed his name 
(i.e., HSriraddm) on his (Emperor's) yonngor son who afterwards mounted 
the throne of Delhi, after whom Tabaqatri-Hajiri is natnod. 

s In Tabaqat.i'Ha^iri, " Balka Malik KhiljL" Tho correct name appears 
to be Malik Ikhtiarnddin Balka, who asanmed the title of Donlat 
nnd minted coins. Mr. Thomas in his "Initial Coinage of Bengal" notices 
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wlio wns one of tlio nobles of Md. Balrhtiiii’ . succeeded to tbot rule 
otBcngnl. . 

RULE OP ‘ALAU-D.DIN HHAN. ; 

When iSnltiin ^lamsn-d-din Altamgli boavd tlio news of the 
dentil of his beloved son, he observed tbo necessary ceremonies 
of mourning, and in tlio year 627 A. H. for tbo purpose of quench- 
ing the tire of insurrection which had appeared in Bengal after 
the death of XSfiru-d-din, proceeded to Lalihnauti, and after 
fighting with Malik Hnssamn-d-din Khiiji, who raising insurrec- 
tion Iiad brought about complete disorder in the government of 
Bengal, captured him. After weeding out the root of insurrec- 
tion, and quelling (he tumult of rebellion, ho assigned the -rule 
of that kingdom to Izzul-mnik Malik ‘ Alau-d-din !0ian.‘ And 
the latter devoting himself to tho subjugation and administration 
of tho country enforced in (his country tho Imperial ELmtbah and 
coin. After ruling three years, ho was recalled. 

RULE OP SAIPU-D-DIN TURK.* 

After suporcession of Izzu-l-raulk ‘Alau-d-din, Saifu-d-din 
Turk received tbo Royal patent of Viceroyalty of Bengal. He, 

n coin of Donint .Shai) Rtrnck in G27 A.II. To pnt down Douint Shnb, Emporor 
AUnntR]i pcrsonnily invaded UongnI for tiio second tiino in 627 A. 11., dofoated 
Douint Shall or llditinrnddin Bnikn, and entrnstod tho govorninent of Bengal 
to Mnnddin Klian or Aliinddiii JSnI. (Tnbnqnt-i>Nnfiri, Pers. toxt, p. 174). 

1 In Bodoiii, " Mnlik Alauddin Klinfi. ” in Tnbnqnt'i-E'asiri “Alanddin 
Jnni." After his first invasion of Bengal, in 022 A.H., Snlfan Shamsnddin 
Altamsh separated Bchnr from Bengal, whioli was under Sulj:.an Ghiasuddin, 
and left Alauddin Jnni ns its Governor. On Altamsh’s withdrawal, Snltan 
Ghiosnddin wrested Bohnr again from Alanddin Jani, nnd bonce tbo second 
invasion of Bongni by. Emporor Altamsh’s son. 

, . S Xho following ncconnt of him is abridged by mo from Tabaqat-i-Na§iri, 
tbo nearest contemporary account (Pors. tost, p. 238): — “Mnlik Saifnddin 
Aibnk Ighnntnt wiis a Turk of Kliata ; ho was a noblo Mnlik, nnd was 
.endowed with oscollont qualities. Snlfan Nii;iraddin Mabmud, King of 
Bengal, (son of Emporor Altamsh), purchased him, and kept him in his 
company, first appointing him ns Amir-nl-Majlis .(Lord Ohnmberlain) and 
then conferring on him tho fiof of Sarsati, Subsqqaontly, for his good 
sorviccB, bo ^vna appointed Govpr:ior of Boliqr, and noxt promoted to tho 

10 ' ’ 
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400 , Qccnptccl tlio Vicorcgftl Uirono for tlirrc ycfirn, when ho died 
of poiBon. 

RUI/E OP IZZU.D-DlN TUQHAX imAN.‘ 

Sinco tho juggling nky nt ihnt time Imd thrown tho reins of 

Vicoroynlly of Bengal (Iinlclinntitiji wlinn AInnildin JnnI, llio Bongnl Vi’ceroj', 
wna recalled. Ifo captured Kovcral olephanta in Vilayel-i-Bang (Eait 
Bengal}, sent tliom ns presents to tlio Delhi Bmiteror (§hnmsuddin Altnm^} 
and rccoivcd tho titlo of Iglisntnt. 

I Tho following account of him is summarised by mo from Tahaqat-i- 
l^ofiri, tho nearest contoinporary account (Pers. text, p. 212);— Malik Tnghnn 
•KhSn Tnrki was comely in appoamnee, and nohlo in heart. Ifo hailed 
from Khatn. IIo was iihoral and generous, ondowed with noble qualities ; 
in liberality and generosity, and in conciliating and winning over people, 
ho had no matoh in tho army. When tho Sultan (Emperor Altamsh) 
pntohused him, ho first beenmo tho Koyal cnp.boaror, next ho was appointed 
Secretary and Keoper of tho Imporint Seal (Dnwat Dar). lie lost tho 
Imperial jowollcd ink-pot, and was dogmdc<l to the oilico of Chashnigir 
(a taster to a prinoo}, and after a lung timo, was appointed Superintendent 
of tho Itnporinl otablos (Amir-i-Akhur); and after some timo, was appointed 
feudatory of Bndnon, and next appointed Gorornor of liehnr, when Lnkhnnnti 
(Bongal) was conferred on Ighantat Snifnddin Aibak. At length when Snif* 
nddin died, Tughnn Khan was appointed to tho meant Bengal (Lakhnnuti) 
Vicoroyalty. After tho death of Snlfin Kijirnddiii Mahmud (son of Emperor 
Altamsh, and Viceroy of Bongai }, botwcon Tughan Khan and tho fendatory of 
Lakhnnuti named Lnkor Aibak, who enjoyed tho titlo of Anr Khan, ill-feeling 
broko out. Tughan Klian fought with Lnkor Aib.ik before tho fort of 
Basnukot, close to Lakhnnuti, defeated and killed the latter, and subdued 
both wings of Lakhnnuti, one being in llndh on the side of Lnkor (probably 
Eager) and tho other being in Barnnd, on tho side of Dcokot. At this 
time, Empress Ilazinh ascended tho Imperial tlirono of Delhi, and Tughnn 
KhSn sent envoys with presents to Delhi, and received in return Imperial 
presents sent in charge of Qazi Jnllnlnddin. Tnghnn proceeded from 
Lakhnnuti to Tirhnt district, and acquired much boofy and tronsnro. 
Whon Sultan Muiznddin Babram Shah ascended tho Imperial throne of 
Delhi, Tu^an B3i5n sent tho former also presents. When Snlfun Alnnddin 
sucocoded Babram ghiih, Bahiinddin Hnllal Sudani invaded Ondb, 
Manikpnr, and Karah and cast eyes on tho eastern provinces, and so Tn^an 
]&an went to Karah and Manikpur, (to conciliato Bahanddin and to turn 
him back), and in Oudh met Minbaja-s-Siraj, (author of Tabnqnt-i-Na;iri}, 
and with the latter went back to Lakhnnuti in 641 A.H. At this timo 
the Bajah of Jnjnagor (Orissa) committed depredations in Lakhnnuti. 
Tuglum KhSn that year, by way of reprisal, invaded lajnagar (Minbnju- 
B-Siiaj aocompanying him) and -reached and stormed the fort of Baktasnn^ 
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ilio ompiro of Dollii into tbo bauds of SultSti Eaziab,^ daugbiet ' 
of Snilan Sbamsu-d-din Altamsb, during bor roign, tbe Vicoroyalty- 

fr)iic}i )8 on l]io Ovhsn frontier. Fighting ensuod, and tlio Musalmans 
were dofcnlcd. Toghnn Khiin rctnrnod to Lnkiinnnti, sont Shnrfn>I>nm1k 
ARhnri to tho Emperor of Dollii) to sock for holp. Under Emperor’s order, 
a largo army led by Tamar TOiati Qamrnddin Qiran, feudatory of Oudh' 
was sent to Lnklinanti, in order to ropol and cliastiso tbo infidels of 
JnjDngar (Orissa). Tbo Itnjali of Jnjnngar invaded Lnkbnnnti, oiving 
to Musnlmnns in tbo previous ospedition having doinolisbed the Orissa 
fort of Kntasnn (or Bnktnsnn). Tbo Orissnns first took Lakor . (probably 
Nngor), and slaughtered a largo body of Musnlmnns including tbo Command- 
ant of Lnkor, named Fnkhrul Afnlk Knrimnddin, and then nppronohed 
tbo gate of Lnkbnnnti, bnt after fighting retreated. Then botwoon 
Tn{;]inn Khan and Tamar ^in ill-fooling ensued, and they fought against 
cneb other, and on both sides many wore killed. By the intercession 
of Miiibnju-s.Sirnj (author of Tnbnqnt-i.Nnsiri) pence \vas brought about 
between tbo two, on condition that Lakbnnnti would bo loft to Tamar 
Khan, and Tn^nn Khan with bis trcnsurca and olopbants and olloots 
wonld retire to Delhi. Tnghnn did so (in his company being Minboju- 
s>Simj); tbo Emperor loaded him with prosonts, bestowed on him 
tho Governorship of Oudh, whilst Tamar Khan bold tho Bengal 
Vicoroynlty. On tho samo night, both died, Tamar Klian at Lakbnautii 
and Tngha'n in Oudh ! " 

It would appear from tbo above that tho invasion of Bengal by Murals 
under Clmngiz Khiin roforred to in tbe text, is a myth and ii mistake for tho 
invasion of Lakbnanli by tho Hindus of Jnjnngar (Orissa). Tbo mistako 
is repeated in many histories, but Tnboqnt’s account is tbo most' reliable, 
as its author was an oyo-witness of tho affair. 

t Tho daughter of Emperor Altamsh. named Rnziali, ascended tbo throne 
of Delhi in nccordanco with bor father’s wishes in C34 A.H.'(1236 A.O.) 
Tho sight of an unvoilod Moslem Empress scatod on tho Imperial 
throno of Delhi, struck all Indo.Moslom oyes in those days as a curious 
phonomonon, and honco our author’s expression, " Juggling sky.” She 
roignod for throo years from 1236 A.O. to 1239 A.O. According to 
Bndnoni, tho Empress was endowed with excellent qualities, and was 
bravo, gonorous and intelligent. Sho followed tho path of equity and the 
principlos of justice, and sot iu order tho affairs which had remained in con- 
fusion during tbo brief reign of her step-brother Salj;En Buknnddin FIrnz 
Shall. Sho sot before hor tho pursuit of henoficonoe as the object of her 
ambition, and made Nizamnl Junaidi, Chief Vizier. The Empress came out 
of tho curtain, wore inasonlino garments, such ns a tunic and a Kullah, and sat 
on tho throno. According to Tubaqat-i-Na;iri, she was put to death by 
tho Hindus. Sho was learned in tho Qoran, industrious in public business, 
firm and onorgotio in every crisis. Indeed, shg was a great womqn and a great 
Queen. 
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of tHldliijvTithvnsbostowcdon Izza-d-din Tnglian Iflian. Tlio latter 
dovotcd Itimsolf to the administration of llio country, and for a 
period was successful. "When in the year 639 A.H. Sultan 
Alau-d-din Mnsud nscondod tbo throne of Delhi, Tn{^an !^an sent 
many presents and valnahlcs to Iho Emperor of Dohli in charge 
of Shnrfu-l'Mulk Sanqarl, and tlio Emperor sent to Izzu-d-din 
Tq^an !^ian in charge of Qfiz! Jnlalu-d-din, Governor of Oadli, 
a rubjolaid umbrella and a special robe of honour. And in the 
year 642 A.H., tliirty thousand Mn^al soldioi-s of Cliangtz ^§n, 
making an incursion into the kingdom of Lakhnauti through 
the passes of the northern mountains, created much confusion. 
Malik Izzu-d-din sent an account of this to Sultan Alau-d-din. 
On hearing of this, the Emperor despatched to Lakhnauti a 
large force under Malik Qurabsg Tamar lOjan, who was one of 
tho sort'ants of i^iwajah Tash, for assisting TnfdlS’i Khan. At 
the time of engagement, tho Mnghal forces not being able to give 
battle returned to their country, vanquished. In tho meantime, on 
certain occasions between Izzu-d-din Tn^an !Q.ian and Malik 
Qurabeg Tamar Shun, dissension set in ; consequently, Sultan 
Alau-d-din, in accordance with the saying “Two rulers cannot 
rule over one country,” appointed Malik Qurabeg Tamar Eban 
to be ruler of Lakhnauti, and recalled to Dohli Malik Izzu-d-din 
Tughan !^an. Tn^an Klian ruled for 13 years and some 
months. 

0 

RULE OP MALIK QURABEG TAMAR ®AN.‘ 

After supercession of Malik Izzu-d-din Tughan i^an, Qurabeg 
Tamar iKhan, becoming ruler of tho kingdom of Lakhnauti, set 

t Malik Qnrabeg Tamar Khan or Qamrn-d-din Qirnn Tamar Khan was 
Governor of Bengal from 642 A.H. to 644 A.H., when he died. 

An account of his career in Bengal already appears in a previous note 
His previous career may, however, he noticed here. I summarise it from 
Tabaqat-i-Na$iri (Fers. text, p. 247), wbiob is a contemporary account: — 

“ Mallik Tamar ^nn Turk was virtuous and polished in manners, very ener- 
getic and generous and active and brave. He had a handsome appearance. 
Snliiin Shaman-d-din Altamgh purchased him for 60,000 ehital, appointed him 
Deputy Superintendent of the Royal Stables, whilst Tughan Khan was the 
Chief Superintendent. In the reign of Empress Baziah, he became feuda- 
tory of Kananj,' and fought in the expedition against Kahwar and Malwah, 
and rendered good services. He received fief of Karah, and also did godd 



himself to ndmiiuslralivc affnirs. After ruling ton years, ho died. 
And in the reign of Emperor Nasiru-d-din^ MahmM, son of 
Sultan iShamsu-d-din Altarash in tho year 655 H. the Viceroyalty 
of Lakhnauti was entrusted to Malik Jn1uln-d>din lOian. 


RULE OP MALIK JALALU-D-DlN KEAN.» 

IPhen !Malik .Talalu-d-din Khgn succeeded to tho Viceroyalty 
of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, ho ruled over it for a year moro 
or less, and in tho year G5G A.H. ho was superceded, and Arsalan 
Klian was appointed Viceroy of that province. 

RULE OP ARSALAN lOjAN.s 

When Arsalan Khan hccamo Viceroy of Lakhnauti, he dovot- 
ad himself to administrative matters. Ho asserted some amount 
of independence. In tho year 657 A.H., ho sent two olophants 
and mucli jowcllory and raro stnffs to Sultan Nasu*u-d-din, and 
shortly after died at Lakhnauti. 

service there. On the death of Nn8ira>(l.din, ho was appointed Governor of 
Ondli. Whilst at Ondh, he invaded all tho eastern traots including Tirhnt, 
and carried ol! iinmonso booty. Ho ivas thence sent to Lakhnauti to help 
Tughan Kliiin in repelling tho Ooriya invasion, and nftor that settled down 
in Bengal as its Viceroy. 

I Af tbr him tho Tabaqnt*i-Na;iri is named {it is a general history of 
India from tho commencomont of Musalmnn Buie down to 658 A.H. 
(1260 A.O.) SuUiin NosirU'd-dln succeeded Snii.nn Alnn-d'dln to the throne 
of Delhi in 1246 A.O. His Vizier was GSiinan-d-dm Balban (afterwards Km- 
poror Balban). Of the sis years which intorvenod between 658 A.H. and 
664 A.H. (tho date of assumption of sovereignty by Kmporor Balban) there 
is no known historical work. Tho Taril^ Firnz Rhahi of Ziau-d-din Bami 
only began from Ghiasn-d-dln Balban’s reign. Kmperor Balban reigned from 
1265 to 1287 A.C. 

' 8 Jalalnddin Mnsud, Malik Jani Hhilii Khan, became Governor of 

Bengal in 656 A.H. 

I do not find any detailed account of him given in tho Tabaqat-i-Na;iri. 

8 Izzn-d-dln Balban was Governor of Bengal in 657 A.H., in whioh 
year ho was attacked by Tajn-d-din Arsalan Khan Saninr-i-Khwarizmi. who 
was subsequently captured or killed at Lakhnauti by Izzn-d-din. Hence 
Tnju-d-din Arsalan ^nn cannot count amongst Governors of Bengal (see 
Bloohmnnn’s Gontr. to Hist, and Goog. of Bengal, and Tabaqat-i-Ha;iri, 
•Pors. text, p, 267). ' - ' : . . . c , . 



■ • RULE OF MUHAMMAD TATAR llSSN.i 

ACtor tlio death of Arsalan Klian,' his son, Md. Tatar lUiati, who 
was illustrious for his hmvery, libomlity, hovoism ond honesty, 
becoming independent in his rule of Lnkhnauti, did not much 
bond his head in submission to Emperor Nasiru-d-din. And after 
a while, ho had the ilOiu^bah in tho kingdom of Lnkhnauti recited 
in his own name, and for some time he passed in this wise. And 
when in tho year GOft A.H. tho throne of Dehli received eclat 
from tlio accession of Sultdn Qhiasu-d-din Balban, and the fame 
of high aspiration and steadiness and high ambition of that 
Emperor spread to all sides, Md. Tatar ]^iun, using foresight, 
sent sixty-threo head of elephants, together with other - presents, 
to Dehli. As this was the first year of his accession, Saltan 
Gjiiasu-d'din Balban considering this an auspicious augury, illn* 
miuatod tho City with lamps, and the nobles, feudatories and the 
principal officers presenting nasar became recipients of gifts. 
And tho envoys of Muhammad Tatar !^an, after being loaded 
with presents, got permission to return. Tatar SJian pleased with 
tho Imperial gifts,sabmittod and enrolled himself iu the ranks of 
tho Emperor’s Omara. Sultan Obiasu-d-din Balban appointed a 
Turkish slave named Tughral to tho Vicoroyalty of Lakhuauti.* 

1 Unhammad Arsalan Tatar KliSn. son of Arsalnn Khnn Sanjar, bad 
been for some time Governor of Bengal, when tho Bmperor Balban 
ascended the throne (664r A.H.) (See Tarikh Firaz ^ahi, by Zian-d-din 
Barni, Fers. text, pp. 63 and 66.) Ho was gencrons, liberal and brave. After a 
few years ho was sncceoded by Tnghral, who proolaimod himself king, under 
the title of Snltan hln^isa>d'dm. 

S This account diCors slightly from Frofessor Bloohmann’s conolosions 
derived from inscriptions and tho ovidonco of coins, as set forth in his Contri- 
butions to the History and Geography of Bengal. Frofessor Bloobmonn holds 
that on the death of Huhammod Tatar Khon. which took place shortly after 
Balban's accession, §hor Khnn was appointed Imperial Governor of 
Lakhnanti ; that ghei^ Khan was succeeded in the ofBce by Amin. Khiin. 
whose Deputy or Haib was Tughral. Tu^nil heard of Balban’s . illuess, 
attacked and defeated Amin Khln. and prochiimed himself king of 
Bengal under the title of Sal|;an Maghisa-d-dTu (A.C. 1279). -Balban 
recovered from his illness shortly after, invaded Bengal in person, defeated 
Tug^l, at some place near Sonargaon, where Danuj Bai was the zemindar 
(Tarilch-i-Firnz Shalii, p. 87), and in 681 H. (A.G. 1282) before leaving Bengal 
conferred the throne of Bengal on his (the Bmperor Balban’s) son, Bugera 
Khan, who assumed tho title of Snlj^n Nasirn-d-din. Nn?irn-d-din appears to 
have died in 691 H. (1292 A.O.), that is ahont five years after the death of bis 
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RULE OP TUQHRAL, STHiED' SULTAN MUQSISU-D- 

DIN. ■ 

bocamo Viceroy of Lakhnanti. In that, in liberality 
and bravery, oonrago and sngncity bo was nncqaalled, in a short 
time he brought the kingdom of Lakhnanti to subjection and 
order, and subjugated Kamrup (Western Assam). In the year 
G78 A.H. ho marched with his forces fi-oin Lakhnanti to Jajnagav, 
and vanquishing the Rajah of that place, obtained many elephants 
and much riches and chattels and stuffs. In tliat Sultan Gjjiasu- 
d-din Balban had become old, and both of his sons were at Multan 
with largo forces engaged in fighting the Mug^l^iiSi ^be kingdom 
of Lakhnanti was lost sight of. In consequence of this circum- 
stance, Tup^li'al failed to despatch elephants and booty to the 
Emperor. And also ns at the time tho* Emperor was sick at Delhi, 
and had not come out of tho palace for one month, and rumours 
of his death had spread iu the Empire, Tuf^ral finding tho field 
completolj' open, (^allied out, and collecting a large force proclaimed 
himself Sultan Mne^isu-d-din, and unfurling on his head the red 
Royal umbrella, had tho ghutbah in that country recited after his 
own name. Simultaneously with this event, tho Emperor recovered 
health, and royal edicts nnnonnoing tho recovery wore received. 
Tughrnl, not becoming ashamed of what ho had done, struck tho 
hand of disloyalty on tho horn of hostility. When Sultan 
Ghiasu-d-din Balban became awaro of this, he despatched Malik 
Abtnkin who had long haira, and who had the title of Amin 
^lan and was Governor of Oudb, appointing him generalissimo 

illastrions father Emperor Balban. For n full acooiint of Tnghrnl styled Snl- 
t.nn Mn^isu-d-dln, see Tnbnqat-i-Niijiri (Pops, text, p. 201), and also Tarifch.i- 
Firnz Sbabi (Pers. tost, pp. 81 to by Ziaa-d-din Bnrni. Before becoming 
Gorornor of Bengal, bo bold the following offices : Cbnshnigir (Taster to n 
prince) nndor ShaniBn-d.din Altarash ; Amir-nl Majlis or Lord Chamberlain 
under Emperor Bakim-d-dln, Snporintondont of Elephants, next Snperintend- 
ont of Stables nndor Empress Razinh, fendatory of 'i'abarbind nnder Sultan 
Alau-d'din, next feudatory of Kananj and Governor of Ondh, and next ’Vice- 
roy of Boiignl. Ho invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), Ondh and Kamrup (Western 
Assam) successfully, and then proclaimed bis independence. Tnghral was 
active and energetic, bold and courageous, liberal and generous. It is worthy 
of note that in this connootion, the author of Taril^.i-lTiruz Shahi (p, 93), 
for tho first time uses exprossions like those, " Iqllm-i-Lnkhnauti,” “ Iqlim-i- 
Sunargaon,” “ Ar$ah-i-Bangalali,’'— indicating that Tnghral had considerably 
extended his Bengal Satrapy. 
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of tlio expedition, end nlso Viceroy of Imkhnanti, -together -with 
other nobles, such as Tamar Ehan Shamsi, llalik Tnju-d-din, sou 
of ‘Ali 10}an,t and Jamalu-d-din Qandahiiri, for destroying 
Tn^ral. And -when Malik Ahtakin -with a large force crossed 
the river Sro, and marched towards Lakhnanti, Tng^iral, too, with 
a largo force camo to encounter him. In that, in bravery and 
generosity, he was matchless, some nobles and soldiers deserting 
Amin !^un joined Tn^ral, so that on tlie day of engage- 
ment the force of Amin ^lan was routed. And when Amin 
IThan being vanquished retreated to Oudh, the Emperor hearing 
of this became anxious and perplexed, ordered that Amin J^an 
should be hanged at the gate of Oudh, and afterwards appointed 
Malik TarminI with a lai’ge force for destroying Tu ghr al. And 
Tu ghr al making a bold attack vanquished this force also, and 
obtained much booty. 

Owing to strength of fortune, 
that rampant lion, 

Twice routed the army of the enemy. 

Sultan ^iasu-d-din, on hearing this bad news, became 
dejected and anxious, and made kingly efforts, and boldly resolved 
to march out himself, and ordered that numerous boats should be 
kept ready in the rivers Jon and Ganges, and he himself on the 
pretext of a hunting excursion went towards Sanam and Samfinah. 
Appointing Malik Sunaj to he governor of Samanab, he took - his 
young son, Bn ghr a !^an, with a select force in his own company, 
and passed from Samanah to Doab. Leaving MaIiku-1-UmaniT 
¥a^rn-d-din KottvSl to rule as Viceroy at Dehli in his absence, 
he crossed the Ganges, and not heeding that it was the rainy 
season, by forced marches, proceeded towards Lakhnanti. 
T iigrhr fl.1 who iu this interval had collected his efficient troops, 
marched in state towards Jajnagar witli his ti-easnres and a large 
army, and planned to take it and to encamp there, and subse- 
quently to return to Lakhnanti, when the Emperor would return 
to Dehli. But when the Emperor reached Lakhnanti, after stay.- 
ing there a few days, he despatched General Hassamu-d-din 
Vahil’dar BcLriag (Secretary of State), who was the grandfather 
of the author of the Tarilck-i-Fi'ruz Shahi, to subjngate the 

I Jn Tpivi^-i-Piruz Shahi, “ Qatlngh Khan ghamai.” . . ' . - > 



knipdoiu of Lnklinnnil, nml fho Emppi’op IitmRcIf mnrclictl lownrds 
.Ti»jnnqTir,i io olitmlisn Tujjhrnl. At tlic time, wlioii flio Emporop 
M'aclu'cl flip oonfuips of Siumrgnon, 131ifij Eiii,* wlio wna tlio Zamin- 
drtp of (Imi place, onj-ollcd himself indiemiiksof the Imperial 
adhcrpafi, nml promised that in case Tnghinl nUoni])icd to escape 
newss the river,® he Avonld prevent his doing so. But when the 
Kmpei'or swiftly jmssing fixim (hat place marched several slagc.s, 
the Iniee of Tnghi'al was lost, and no one could give a clue to hi.s 
wlu>reahsut«. The Emperor ordered Malik Biirhak Barns* that 
he should march ahead ten or tAvelve Kumh with sevoji thousand 
cho«en eavfdry. Althongh these tried every moans of pni*suit and 
search, they cnnld ohtain no tmee of Tughral. One day, ^falik 
Mnhammnd Timndaz,*’ the ruler of Kocl,*’ and his hrothor, Malik 
Mnqnddnr, sepamtlng themselves from the vanguard force, Avith 
thirty or forty troopers mni-chcd ahead. Suddenly, on a field they 
came nero«s some grocens. Arresting the.se, thej* made enquiries, 
and in oivler to frighten them, they commenced slanghter hy 
luvnking the neck of one ; tlnm t he olhei'S cried out : — '* 1 f your object 
is to obtain goods and juvi visions, whatever we have, yon may take; 
Imt spare onr lives." Malik Mnlmmmad Tirandas; said: “Wo 
have no concern with your goods and stores; onr object is to 
ascertain the whorcahonts of Tnjdivftl* If yo'i shoav tho wa}’, your 
lives and things AVonld ho spared ; otherwise whatever will bofal 
yon, will ho the consequence of j’onr mi.scondncl.’’ Tho grocers 
said ; “ Wc carried food-gmins to the camp of Tngliral,^ and now 

• From tlio mannpr of «li<?cription given liero, llio .Tnjnngnr hero reforrctl 
to wontd seem not to be in OriHsu, bnt some pinen in Eiisl. Dongnl (probably 
Tipperali). For nn exIinuRtive nml intcrcBling diRcnsBion on " Jiijnngnr,” 
pet! niDclinnnn’K " Contribnlionp to ilislory nml Googmpby of Hcngnl.” 

S In Tnrildi-i-Firu!! Nbnbi, " Dnnnj Ilai," (p. 87). 

S I’roba'jty the river llrnbmaputrn or Mcgim is mennt. Siumrgnon is silnnto 
on tbo bnnk.s of the Ilr.thmnpntrn, 13 miles S.-R. of Dnccn. For n contempo- 
rnry nml grnplttc iIcRcription of Kmperor Ultinsa-tbilin Untbnn’s expedition 
to iicngni, see TnriWt-i.Firnz Sbidii {pp. 85-0-t Pors. text.) 

♦ In Foripbta, “ Dnrbnq Ilnrlnt,” in Tnrit^-i.Firnx Slinhi " Bnrik Begtnrns.” 

l> In Tnrikb-i-Finiz Rbnbi, ( " Mulik Mulinminnd Shornndnz,” p. 88). 

KonI is n tchtit in Aligarh Dislriot. 

*1 From tbo description given, Tngbml nffos Sultan MngliiBn>d-dm wonld 
nppoar to linvo pitclicd In’s tent nt tho time on tho western banks of tho 
llmbmn])utni not very fur from Sunnrgnon. Or, ono might imagine him 
nt this point of timo Imving shifted his tent farther eastward to tho 
western bank of the Itfcgnn, opposite perhaps to tho old ferry of Mnnioknngnr 
11 
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wo are rctnrning from tlioro. Between j'on and Tnghral, Miorc is 
a distance of Imlf a farsatlk. To-day lie is encamping there ; to- 
morrow he will march to Jajnagar.” Mnlik Muhammad Tirandaz 
sent the grocers with two troopers to Malik Burbak Baras, and sent 
word that after ascertaining the truth from the grocers, he should 
march up swiftly, so that Tn^ral might not march to the 
yilayet of Jfiinagar wiiich is in the kingdom of Bengal, and leagu- 
ing with the people of that part, might not hide himself in a 
jungle. And ho himself with troopers went forward, and saw 
the tent of Tnghral. and his army resting in false security, and 
his elephants and horses grazing about. Availing himself of the 
opportunity, ho rushed with his cavalry tow.ards the camp of 
Tn glm al. No one opposed their progress, fancying that they 
were officoi’s attached to the army of Tn gh ral. When they 
arrived in front of Tu^ral’s tent, all of a sudden draw’ing their 
swords, they killed every one they found in the Audience-Hall, 
and shouted out that the kingdom of Bengal pertained to the 
Empire of Balhan. Tn ghr al fancied that the Emperor had liim- 
self arrived. Becoming totally confounded, he slipped out in 
great perplexity by the bath-room door, and mounting an un- 
saddled horse, and not mustering bis own adherents, owing to 
great confusion of mind, he intended to plunge into the river, near 
the soldiers’ quarters, and then to swim across to Jajnagar. As 
misfortune would have it, owing to the disappearance of Tnghral. 
all his officers, soldiers and followers turned towards different 
directions. And Malik Muqaddar, at whose hands the slaughter 
of Tnghral had been destined, marched in pursuit of Tn ghr al. 
and encountered him on the river-hank. Then Malik Muqaddar 
shot a shooting arrow at Tn gh raTs shoulder, dismounted the latter 
from his horse, and himself dismounting from his own horse, sever- 
ed Tn gh ral’s head from the body. Seeing that the followers of 
Tu^ral were searching for their master, Malik Muqaddar hid 
TnghraVs head in the mud by the river-side, and flung his body 
into the river, and pulling off his own garments, he set himself to 
washing them. At this moment, Tn gh ral’s soldieis arrived, 

across the river, or somewhere close to the modern Bhojrab Bazar ferry, 
seriously planning to cross Over on boats from the Dacca side to the Tipperah 
tract (which has been identified here with Jiijnngar), with the old and 
powerful Emperor of Delhi (Hliiasn-d-din Balban) shadowing him. This Jnj- 
nagar, therefore, in Bengal, is different from Jajnagar in Orissa, 



I vtrrr-, tiiili rlii'l!'. v.’inntitiii", hnvo Itrimwi*'! very 

piftmlily frtxsi Amir K!i«sr.-*«, ti;i* }»>:•! •laarrst^' i>f Kmjvrar (iliiimu-d-iHn 
ItnitsM). 

5 In Tnrilli rirsir. (ji. Ks.) MnliU Itn(1):ii: llrlclnri*. 

tin TariVJi ririir. tii'&lii (p. !**») Malifc Mtilmnimnd Sliir.unlnr^ 

* J’fwm Tnri):li I'irur SJinJii f'’», M titn! 01 J Mntik Mixiqntlnr nnd 
Tnjkr;il-l:urh wfistli! n-i-tn l»i In* tmi iliJIvrviit iiiiliviiltinlH. 

I Til** BtiilHir of TariJ;lj I’inir £!]:»*•' roninrUii iJitil on Imlli Hitles of tlio 
pritifijiil f/.jj.Mr of J.iklinnnti fliitl wn>t nmri' limn onn knrt>h lonff, PKilTalilR 
wrrv I'l-t «p, mill melt, woim*n mnl cliililrmi wi'ro Imnjjpd. Such crnolly, 
•nirniwrtiUy rcmarlm ZimMl»diii linmi, liml iiDVor liofori' benn purpclrntuit by 
Mniitilmmi HovrrfjiKiiH of Uolbi. fSoo pp. 01-02 Tiiribb rirnr. Shi'ii). 
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Lakbnaat! on his own son, -Bn gh bra gi'nng hitd at the 

same time the treasures, etc., and other valuables of Tn^ml that 

1 Bnglira ^an, younger son of Emperor Balban, assumed tbe royal 
title of SuUSn Na$iru-d*dln at his elevation to tbe throne of Bengal. He 
^vas the first of a succession of Balbani Kings who ruled over Bengal, 
from 1282 A.C. to 1331 A.G. (or 681 A.H. to 731 A.E. ) and had mostly 
their court at Sunargaon near Dacca. Na$iru>d-dln Bughra Khan, son of 
Emperor Balban, reigned over Bengal from 681 H. to 691 (1282 A.C. to 
1292 A.G.} and was succeeded by bis son Kuknu-d>din who assumed the 
title of Snl^n Kai-Kans. From inscriptions found at Gangarampur and 
Khagol, near Lakhisarai, he appears to have been alive in 697 E. (A.G* 
1297). Er. Thomas has published coins of this King bearing the dates 
691,693,694, 693 A.E. Ee appears to have been succeeded by his brother 
who reigned under the name of §hamsu>d*dm Firuz Shah. Fimz Shah had 
several sons, namely, Bu^ra Khan. Ea$ira.d-din, Ghiasn-d-din or Bahadur 
Khan. Qntln Khan, and Eatim Khan. The third son, Ghiasu-d-^n, made 
conquests in Eastern Bengal, established himself at Sunargaon near Dacca> 
and struck coins from 1311 A.G. under the name of Bahadur Shah. The 
fifth son Hatim Khan was in 1309 and 1315 A.G. Governor of Ondh. Firuz 
Shah died in 718 E. (1318 A.G.) Quarrels the n broke out between the 
several sons of Fimz Shah, who was succeeded by his eldest son who took 
the title of Sfaahahn-d-dln Bughra Shah who mled at Iiakhnanti in 1318.19. 
Soon after his accession, Bn^ra §hah was defeated by his brother Bahadur 
Shah who reigned at Sunargaon. Bn^ra Sh ah and his brother Najiru.d.din 
took refuge with Emperor Tu^lnk Shnh who in 1320 had mounted tbe throno 
of Delhi. Qntln Khan, another brother, was killed by Bahadur Shah who 
was now supreme King over Bengal and Behar, and held a magnificent 
Court at Sunargaon. 

At the instigation of Bu^ra Shiih and Na^irU'd.din, the fugitives (says 
Ibn Batutah), Emperor Tu^lak ghnh invaded Bengal. When the Imperial 
army left Delhi, Bahadur ghah retired to Sunargaon, whilst Nafira.d-din 
joining the Emperor at Tirhut came with the latter to Lakhnanti, when tho 
Emperor confirmed Ni$ira-d-din as Governor of Lakhnanti. The Emperor 
sent his adopted son Tatar Khan. Governor of Zafarabad (near Jaunpnr) with 
an army to operateagainst Salfan Bahadur Shifa, who was captured and sent 
to Delhi with a chain round his neok. At this time, also, t>vo additional 
distinct Provinces in Bengal were constituted, vis,, Sunargaon and Satgaon, 
each being placed under a Military Governor ; whilst Bchor was separated 
from Bengal. Sunargaon was placed under Tatar KhSn. 

IVith tho accidental death of Emperor Tughlak Shah and the acccs* 
sion of his successor Emperor Muhammad ShSh Tughlak, other changes 
took place in tho administration of Bengal. Tho new Emperor released 
Bahadur .Shah, allowed him to return to Sunargaon, on condition that tho 
Bengal coinage was to bear tho joint names of Bahadur ShSh and tho Emperor 
Muhammad Tughlak, and also that in tho Khwthah tho names of both wore to 
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lind been chplurcd, except the elcplinnts ; and conferring on liim 
the tide of Sultan NnRini-d-din, be placed on the son’s bend the 
I'oyal ximbrclln, and allowed also tbo iChutbah to bo recited and the 
coin to bo minted in bis name. A.nd at tbc time of departure, tbo 
Emperor giving bis son some parting advice,* said : “ It is not 
discreet for the king of Lakbnanti, bo bo a relation or a stranger, 
to quarrel with or rebel against tbo Empej-or of Delhi. And if 
tbo Emporor of Delhi marches to Lakbuauti, thorulorof Lakhnanti 
should retreating take rofngo in some distant corner, and when 
the Emporor of Delhi withdraws, bo should retni'n to Lakbnanti, 
and resume bis work. And -in tbo levy of revonno from sub- 
jects, bo should observe tbo middle course, that is, bo should 
not levy snob a low amount, that they should become refractory 
and disloyal, nor snch an excessive amount, that they should bo 
ground down and oppressed. And ho should pay such an amount 
of salary to bis otTiccrs, that it may sniBco for thorn from year 
to 3'car, and that they may not bo pinched in regard to their 
nccessai’y expenses. In matters of administration, bo should tako 
counsel with wise people who arc sinco'c and loyal ; and in tbo 
enforcement of orders, be should abstain from solf-indulgenco, and 

bo rccilcd. Tutor ICIiiln who was liithorto Miliiory Govornor of Sunargaon, 
received tho titio of Buliram and wns stationed at Sunargaon at the 

Court of Bahadur ^ah, as a sort of Imperial Resident, Niisiru-d-din was 
continued ns Subordinate Governor of Lakhnanti, 

In 726 A.II. (1326 A.O.), Na?iru-d.din died, and Muhammad Shah 
appointed Malik Bidnr j^ilji ns Govornor of LakhnautI with the title of 
Qndr Khan. Bahadur Shiih, tho king, at Sunargaon, attempted soon after 
to throw off all outward signs of nllogianoo to tho Emperor, who sent an 
army to Dnhram’s assistance. Bahadur Shah, the last Bengal Balbani 
sovereign, and tho last royal representative of the house of Emperor Ghiasu- 
d-din Balban, was defeated and put to death about 731 A.H. or 1331 
A.C. Bengal remained Imperialist till tho death of Bahram ^iin in 1338 
A.O., when FalAru-d-dIn successfully revolted, killed Qadr ^an and 
established the indopendonco of Bengal. (See Blochmann’s contribution 
to History of Bengal, Thomas’ Initial coinage, Ibn-i-Batntali, Tari^ 
Firuz Shnhl, pp. 02, 181, 25i, 450, 451, 461, 480). 

1 Tho pieces of solemn advice given by Emperor Balban to his son 
Bnghra Khfin. at tho time of former's departure from Bengal, are set forth 
in detail in tho Tarikh-i-Firuz ShShi (pp. 95 to 106), and will repay perusal. 
They contain golden rules for the conduct of sovereigns, and indicate that 
this Mnsalman Emperor cherished a noble and exalted ideal of kingly duties 
and responsibilities. 



cliould not nrt unjjipOy fjrun In tlin c»t for llir cnmli- 

linnof llirnnny,lii'fi1imi}tl iindtc tttitl hi' fihnuhl ronpMcr 

it itictimhctil hiiitm'lf lofihow thrm enmiilrmtonotsH tinrl {o v.in 
thoif hparts', nnd hr shmiht not nlhitv no^'Iip'rnfc niirl indolcticr to 
intorvcur. Ami whoovor tempt -c ytm nw«y frf»tn thi.n ronrpc, ym 
sltouKl look ujmii him ni yotir enemy, niifl yon sihould not listen to 
his talk. Von shonhl .seek profretion with persons v;lu> rclinqaish- 
iii}» this worhl, have ilcdiealeil (hrmselvcs to God's aen'icc. 

Ilrlp fmm the old hems of saints, 

Is stronjjrr than the sircnj;th of n i.nndrfd walls of 
Alexander." 

After ihi.s, hiddiiig adieu to lii.s son, the Kmporor retnnied to 
Delhi, by foited mnrehe-<, after three months.! Thp period of the 
rule of Tugliral in Henfrnl wn.s twenty-five yeai-s and some months. 


TlUliK OF nUQJJRA J.V.IIIN, STVLIvl) SUI/rAN’ NAPIRU- 
D-DIN, SON’ OF HMPEROU OJilASU-D-DlN’ BALBAX. 

When Sultuu Najiru-d-din liecame ruler of the kingdom of 
Lakhnauti, after some time, hi.s elder brother who w.as named 
Sultan Muhammad and was known as lOian-i-Si'ahid® w,as killed 
at Multan, fighting again.st the Mntrhal.s. And Snlffin (rlnasn-d- 
din Balkan who was much attached to him. became dejected by 
his death, and suinm mod Sultan Ntisiru-d-din fram Lakhnauti. 
When the latter rc.iched Delhi, after ob.serving the necessary 
mourning ceremonies for hi.s elder brother, he attempted to 
console the heart of his father. The Emperor said ; ** The dc.atli 
of your brother has made mo sick and feeble, and soon the time of 

I In Tarijch Firas .Slinl‘1 (p- 107)» '‘after tlircc years." 
s SubSn Mnhammad, eldest son of Emperor Ghi.isu-d-din Bnlb.'in, was 
Impcrml Viceroy of Mnitan Province or Vilayet nt tliis time. This Prince 
was brave, gallant and nccomplishcd, and lie fell gallantly fighting between 
Lahore and Dibalpur against tho Mughal hordes under Tamar from Central 
Asia who were harrying at this time tho Iforlh- Western frontier of India- 
Hence tho Prince is styled ** Khan-i-Shahid " or "Martyred Prince or 
Chief." nis death was a great 8ho.:k to tho aged Emperor. (Sec ToriWi-i* 
Firur Rhahi, pp. 109-10). Tho Princo was a patron of le.irning, and to his 
conxt nt MuUiin worn attached the celebrated poets, Amir Khnsrau and Amir 
Hasan, for whoso biographical sketch, seo Badaotii, Vol. 1, pp. 200-201, 



> Zinntlilin Ilnmi, anllinr of 'rnrifclj.i.Firnr. RliSlii (p. 121) Rt.itoR tlmt 
h'liortly bofon* bix ib'ntb in OSO A.1I. (12S7 A.C.)» nRCil niiil vcnornblo Kin- 
pcmr ({bm»n-cl.»lin IliiUm fiinmiiotn>il lo lii< proscncn in liiR painco in Dc'lln, 
Mn1ik>n1-Uinnm l’ft]:)iru-il.(iin Kolwnl (or polieo coniiniRRionpr) of DpIIhi 
K bvrajnii HiiKRnin Un«ri, tlip Vir.icr or Prinip Miniftor, ntnl Fomo otIiorR, nnil 
inrtructvtl tli"m to plnco Kni KliUBino, Ron of Rnbnn Mnlmininnd, on tbo 
tlironc. AfKT tho KtnpppotV d<-alb, liawpvor, tiio Kotwiil nt\il Iiib putty ]iliicod 
Kni(|nbn<l, Ron of Sul).;in Nn«irn-d*Uiii iinclini Kliiin f King of HotiKnli nnd 
ppcond Ron of tlio Kmppnir) on tiio tbroiiR. Tim potRoiiiiPl of Snii.an 
Mutzn>d>diii Kiiiqubrid'p ndininiRlmtion coiiRiRtcd of (1) Midik-nbUnitirn 
Kotivid of UrIIiI, (2) Ni*nnni-d-din, iicpliow of Mii1ik*iil-Uinnm, tvbo 
bpcntno llndbig or Cliicf JiiRlico, nnd BiibRpqnDntly IVnuir or I’rinio Ministor, 
(3) Mnlii: Qmnnu-d-diii wlio Ijccnmo Wnkildnr or AdininiRtrntor-Gonoml. 
Kmporor Kniqubnd, who war «i boy of rovciiIccii yontR, wns nddietod to 
plpaRtiroP, ntid Rpojit tnORt of liifl tiino in tbo ctmrrnitif' plcaRuro-villn of 
Kilukbnri, in tbo Hnt)arbB of Dollil Niw>nm-d-diii tiio IViizir wlio now 
nHRiimcd tbo titlo of Nir.nnin-i*5Inlk, Rot nbont devising tneans to destroy 
tbo bouso of Dalbaii (boo Tarikb-i-Pirins Sbnlii, p. 132). 
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him io beware of the wily enemy in the person of Nizamu-d-din. 
It was of no use. In despair, two years after the death of Emperor 
Balban, in the year 687 A.H., with the object of conqueiing the 
province of Delhi, and chastising his son, Nasira>d-dm Bugera 
Khan marched with his army. On reaching Behar, Saltan 
Nasira-d-din passing from Behar to the bonks of the river Saro, 
encamped.^ 

* The standards of the Emperor of the world were pitched 
On the banks of the Ohagar, in the environs of tlie town. 
The Ghagar was on one side, and the Sara on the other. 
Prom excessive heat, the soldiers foamed from their mouths. 
The sword-casting East from yonder side of the river 
Became bright ns if the sun had risen ; 

On the banks of the river, the marshalling of the forces 
Plashed like two Suns from two sides. 

At length, after nearing each other, Snitan Nasirn-d-dln, aban^ 
doning the idea of the conquest of Delhi, made overtui’es for peace. 
And Saltan Muizu-d-din, owing to the instigation of Malik 
Nizamu-d-dln, refused to make peace, and prepared to fight. 
After negotiations had proceeded for three days between the con- 
tending parties, on the fourth day, Sultan Nasiru-d-din with his 
own hand wrote : — 

“ Son ! I have a great longing to meet you. I have no farther 
strength of self-restraint in your separation. If you show a way 
by which I who am consumed by the fire of misfortune, may behold 

' 1 The text here is rather coaf used. In Ferishta, the rendering is as fol- 
lows : “ When Sultan Mnizn-d-dln Eaiqnbad heard of the intention of his 
father (Snl^n NSjira-d-din Baghra ^dn, King of Bengal) and of the letter’s 
arrival in Behar, he (Emperor Slaiqubad), too, arrayed his forces, and in the 
hottest part of the year reached the banks of the Ghagar river, and halted. 
And Sultan Na;ira-d-dln, on hearing of the news, advanced from Behnr, 
reached the banka of the river Sro, and halted." The meeting between 
Snltdn Nasiru-d-din Bnghra KhSn and his son the Emperor Eaiqubad is 
immortalized in the pages of " Qirauu-s-Sadain " by Amir Khnsran, the 
celebrated poet of DelhL The camp of the father was on the bank of the 
river Sro or Sard or Sarju, the old river bonndory-line between the Mnsalman 
Kingdom of Bengal {which included Behar in those days) and the Empire 
of Delhi, and the camp of the son was on the opposite banks .of the Sro. 
TariM-i’Firuz Shaht. p, 141. The Qirann-s-Sndain fixes the meeting-place at 
Ajndheya on the banks of the Ghagar. 
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yon, and, Jacob-like, if once more my eye- wbicb lias become 
blind, becomes bright by the sight of Joseph, no harm shall betide 
to your sovereignty and enjoyment," The Salpn wonnd up this 
message ivith the following verse : — 

“ Although paradise is a happy region, 

• Nothing is better than the joy of union." 

Sultan Muizu-d-din being touched by the perusal of his father’s 
letter desired to proceed unattended, to meet his father. Nizamu- 
d-din used dissuasion, and airanged that the Emperor, with all 
Imperial pomp and paraphernalia, should for the purpose of 
meeting his father march from the hank of the river Ghagar to- 
wards a plain, and then encamp on the hank of the Saru. And it 
was also arranged that out of regard for the rank of the Emperor 
of Delhi, Nasiru-d-din crossing the Saru should come to visit 
Kaiquhad, who should remain seated on the throne. Then Bn gh ra 
Khan embarking on a boat crossed the river, and proceeded to the 
tout of Muizu-d-dlu Kaiquhad. Kaiquhad being overpowered by 
feelings dismounted from the throne, prostrated himself on his 
father’s feet, aud both the father and the son embracing each 
other, and giving each other kisses on the head and the face shed 
tears. After this, the father catching tiie hand of the eon, placed 
the latter* on the throne, and desired to stand in front of it. The 
son descending from the throne placed the father on it, and him- 
self respectfully sat befoi’e him; and ceremonies of rejoicings were 
performed. After a while, Sultan Nasiru-d-din left, and crossing 
the river returned to his tent. From both sides gifts were ex- 
changed. Several days successively, Sultan Na.|iru-d-din went to 
meet his son, and both were in each other’s company. And on 
the day of departure, after speaking some words of advice, • and 
taking his son in the lap, he departed, and weeping and crying 
I’eturned to his own camp. That day he ate no food, and told his 
confidants : “ To-day I have bid the last farewell to my son.” 

I It is stated that on the day of departure, Sultan Nosirn-d-dm 
Bnptoa J^an exhorted his son, Smperor Kaiquhad, to attend to prayer and to 
observe the fast of Barazan, taught him certain regnlations and fixed rules 
of sovereignty, warned him against excesses in wine and neglect of State 
matters, rebuked him for killing Kai Khusrau and other noted Amirs and 
Miilnks of Ghiasn-d-din Balbau, aud advised him to dismiss Nizamu-d-din alias 
Kiznmnl Hulk, tl>e Wuzir. (See TarCM'i-^'h'ua-^aht, pp. 1-14 to 156). 

12 
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Then marching 'back from that place, lie returned to his- kingdom. 
And when Sultan Muizu-d-dm Kniqubfid at the end of 689 A'.!!, 
•was slain, t and the Empire was transferred from the Ghorian 
dynasty to the Elnlji family, and Sultan Jnlsla>d-din Kfeiiji* 
mounted the throne of Delhi, Sultan Nasira>d-diii seeing no alter* 
native except profession of loyalty and submission put aside the 
royal umbrella and the ^utbah, conducted himself like other 
nobles, and remained contented with the 6ef of Lakhnantl. Till 
the I’eigns of Sultan AlSu-d-dln and Sultan Qatbu-d'din,^ Sultan 
NSfiru-d-dln Bughra £han conducted himself in this wise. The 
period of the rule of Sultan Nasirn-d-din in Bengal was six years. 


o 

RULE OP BAHADUR SHAH. 

In the I'eign of Sultan ‘A]au-d>din, B.ihadnr ^an who was one 
of the connexions^ of Saltan Nasiru-d-din, and was one of the 
leading nobles of Sultan *Aiaa>d-din, was entrusted with the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal. Por many years he occupied the Viceregal 
throne, and enforced the recital of the Eht^thah and the minting 

t See Tari}^-i-Firut Shahi, p. 173. According to other accoants Smperor, 
Eaiqnbad was poisoned at the instigation of the Amir-nl-Umara who was 
in leagne with Jal1aln'd>d?n @ilji. With him (Eniqubnd) ended the Balbani 
dynasty in Dellii, but, as will be observed in these pages, it lingered fora 
longer period in the Bengal Kingdom in the persons of the Balbnni Kings 
of Bengal. 

S Suljtin Jallaln-d-din j^ilji is said to have been descended from Qalej 
Khan, son-in-law of Chnngiz Khan. He was Governor of Samanah and held 
the office of State Secretary (Arzi Mamalikj in the Cabinet of Bmperor 
Kaiqnbad. Jnlla1n-d-diii ascended the Delhi throne in 1290 A.C. or 6S9 A.H. 
and with him commenced the Khilit dynasty which continued to reign over 
India till 1320 A.C. Daring his reign, Unhammadan conquests were ex- 
tended into Southern India through the prowess of ids nephew, Alan-d- 
din Khiljl. See Tarihh-i-Kirnz Shahi pp. 170-174, Badaoni, p. 167, voJ, 1- 
Badaoni states that ’* Qalij ” and ” Khili ” were different, and that “ Khili” 
was one of the children of Yafus, son of Konh. 

S Sultan Qntbn-d-dm Khiljl was son of SnlfSn Ahin-d-din Khiiii. See 
Tari^-I-Firnz Shahi p. 408 and 381, 

4 In respect of the weak rale in Bengal of Snlfan Kasirn-d-dln Ba^ra 
ghlh (son of Bmperor Balban), Zian-d-din Barni (p. 189) relates that 
Bmperor Jalala-d-din’s favourite mode of disposing of dneoits captured 
in the Delhi territory, was to send them in shiploads to Bengal, where they 
were let loose. 



of coins after tlio names of tbo Emperors of Delhi. Daring tto 
reign, lioivevoi', of Sulpn Qutbu-d-din Oiljij ho usurped the 
sovereignty of Bengal, and proclaiming himself Bahadur Shah, 
introduced the SbuthaJi and the coin in the kingdom of Bengal 
after his own name, and commenced oppressions. For some time, 
he passed in this wise. But when the Empire of Delhi passed to 
61iiiisu-d-din Tughlak Shah,* in the year 724 A.H. petitions from 
Lakhnauti describing the oppressions of the rulers of that country 
were received. Sultan Tu gh lak Shah with an efficient army 
marched towards Bengal. When he reached Tirhut, Sultan 
Naairu-d-din * whose fief had not been confiscated daring Alau-d- 
din’s reign owing to his good conduct and who i*esided in a corner of 
Lakhnauti, not finding strength in himself to contend against 
Tughlak i^iah, submitted to his fate, marched from Lakhnauti 
to Tirhut, and presenting himself before the Emperor offered 

1 On the defeat of Eliusraa ^an, fTai‘ikli-i-Firng Sliahi, pp. 420 and 
421) the nobles placed Ghazi-nl-Mnlk on tbe throne of Delhi. (Hiazi-nl- 
Mnik then assnmed the title of ^iasn-d-din Tughlak Shah. His father 
was a Turkish slave, named Malik, of Sallan Ghiasn-d-din Balban, and 
his mother was of a Punjab family. Brave, noble, and magnanimons, 
he was the founder of the Tu^lak dynasty which reigned for ninety* 
four years at Delhi (13^0-1414 AC.). He founded the city of To^Ia* 
kabad, about 4 miles east of Delhi. He .reigned from 1320 to 1824 A.C. In 
order to put down the assumption of entire independence by Bahadur Shah 
at Sunargaon in Bengal, Ghiasu-d-din Tu ghl ak marched to Snnargaon, fonght 
a decisive engagement, took Bahadur Shah a prisoner, and marched back with 
the latter towards Delhi, storming the fort of Tirhut, and leaving Ma.;im- 
d-dln as Governor of Tilayet-i-Lakhnauti. Ghiasn-d-dln divided Bengal into 
three provinces, namely (1) Yilayet-i-Lakbnauci, (2) Yilayet-i-Satgaon. 
(3) YOayet-i- Snnargaon, placing each under a distinct Governor, and placing a 
Yiceroy (stationed at Sunargaon) over all the Governors. Tarikh-i-Fimz-ShShi 
p. 451. 

2 This Easira*d-dm was a grandson of Snilan Kasiru-d'din Bn^ra Shah, 
son of Emperor Balban. He was Governor of Lakhnauti, bat bad been 
ousted by his brother Bahadur Shah, king of Bengal, who held his court at 
Sunargaon. This Kasiru-d-din and another brother Bnghra Khan had taken 
refuge at tbe time with the Emperor of Delhi fTnghlak ghah) who at their 
instigation invaded Bengal to chastise their brother, Bahadnr Shah (king 
of Bengal). The text, however, is misleading, and would incorrectly 
indicate that the Kasira*d-dln here referred to is SullSn KS$ira-d*dIn Bnghra 
Shah, king of Bengal (son of Emperor Balban). See, however, Blocbmann’s 
“ Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal” and Tari^-MIruz 
Shahi, pp. 450-451. 
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numerous presents. Sulpn Gliiasn-d-din Tti^lak ^ali treated 
kirn honourably, bestowed on him the Royal Umbrella and the 
Royal StafP, and ratified accoi’ding to the old custom the continu- 
ance of Stiltan Nasiru-d-din’s fief. And bringing to his presence 
Bahadur Shah who had proved hostile, the Emperor enrolled 
him in the ranks of nobles. He, too, submitting to the Emperor, 
behaved like one of the nobles. Emperor 6hiasu-d-din, appoint- 
ing his adopted son, Tatar !Eian, Govcimor of Snnargaon, 
and entrusting to Nagirn-d-din the over-lordship of Sunargaon, 
Gaur and Bengal, returned to Delhi.^ But soon after, Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din died. The period of the rule of Bahadur Shah in 
Bengal was thirty-eight years. 


o 

RULE OP QADR OTAN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-dln Tu^lak Shah retm’ued from 
Bengal, before he could reach Delhi, on the way, in the month of 
Rabiu-l-aww5l in the year 725 A.H., he perished under the roof of a 
newly built pavilion. His son, Ula^ Shan *, ascended the throne 
of Delhi and proclaiming himself Muhammad ShS.h bestowed on all 
the nobles offices and Jagirs, and bestowing the title of Qadr 

I This text is not quite accurate on all points. See note ante, regard- 
ing the fortunes of the Balbani dynasty in Bengal. 

8 Ulagh Khan or Ala^ Khan alias Faldira-d-din Jnua, nephew and 
son-in-law of Emperor ^iasu-d-din Tu^lak Shah, on the death of the latter 
.by the accidental fall of the roof of a newly erected pavilion, ascended the 
throne of Delhi under the title of SuUan Muhammad RbShTn^lak in 725A.H. 
An accomplished scholar, a general of the first order, a man of consummate 
ability, his eccentricity and visionary sohemes marred his success as a 
sovereign. His gre<at ambition was to extend bis empire over the world, 
and to be a second Alexander. He fruitlessly threw an’ay the pick of bis 
splendid army for the invasion of Persia and the conquest of China. 
Though the fertility of his genius evolved and organised a revenue system, 
his financial eccentricity in establishing a fixed current^ of copper 
coins completely disorganised it. Ho received an embassy from the 
Khalifa of Egypt, who sent out to him the investiture of Boyally. 
In his reign a severe famine broke out in Delhi, and in consequence 
there was a general exodus of its population to Bengal. He restored Baha- 
dur Shah to the kingdom ofSuiiargaon on certain conditions, but subsequent- 
Jy dethroned biro. In his reign, Bengal became independent under Fa^ru; 
d-din. (Sec Tarikh-i-Firuz SliSbi. pp. 428, 462, 467 to 461, 478, 476, 478, 
80, 492.) 



Khan on Malik Bcclar Kliilji, wlio was ono of his lending nobles, 
lie assigned to him l.lic conntiy of Lakhnnnt!, which had fallen 
vacant by the death of Sultan Nasiru-d-din. And giving the 
title of Bahrain I^ian to Tatar Khan, whom Tughlak Shah had 
appointed Governor of Sunargaon, arid who was an adopted brother 
of Saltan Muhammad Shah, and bestowing on him in one day 
one hundred elephants and one thonsaud horses and one karor 
gold coins, and conferring on him tho royal umbrella and the 
staff, and making him Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, he 
scut him to Bengal with all honours. And after fourteen years’ 
administration of that country, Qadr Khan was killed at the 
hands of his servant, Pakhru-d-din, as will be related hereafter. 
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AN ACCOUNT ON THE INDEPENDENT JMUSALMAN 
KINGS WHO IN THE KINGDOM OE BENGAL MOUNT- 
ED THE THRONE, AND RECITED THE lOJDTBAH 
AFTER THEIR OWN NAMES. 

It ought to be known that the reign of SnUan Qutbu- 
d-diu Aibak to the reign of Sultan ^liusu-d-din Md. Tuj^lak 
Shah, seventeen Emperore ruled at Delhi for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, and that in the kingdom of Bengal its 
rulers cxci'eisod nuihority as Viceroys of fhc Emperors of Delhi, 
and that the ]£hulhah and the coins of the Emperoi-s of Delhi 
wci-c current in Bengal. If any of the Viceroys rebelling intro- 
duced the iChuf.hah and the coins after their own names, the Emper- 
ors of Delhi considering their chastisement necessary, swiftly 
punished them. In the reign of Muhammad ^iSh, Qadr Kliau, 
being appointed Governor of Lakhiinuti, for fourteen years admin- 
istcz'cd the affairs of that State. Then Malik Fakhru-d-din, 
who was Qadr KJian’s Arraoni’-Superintendcnt, meddling in 
administrative mattci-s, obtained much influence, and, resolving in 
mind to usurp the Viccroyalty, watched for an opportunity. 
Finding Qadr Khan off his guai’d, Fakhni-d-din I'evolted, killed 
his own master', and became Viceroy of the kingdom of Bengal* 
When the Empire of Muhammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, 
fell into completo decay, aiming in his mind amongst other things 
at the Emperor’s capture, FalAru-d-din withdrew his hand from 
submission to the Emperor of Delhi, and proclaimed himself 
king. I The Emperor of Delhi, owing to confusion in his own 

t The period of tho Independent Musainiau Kings of Bengal lasted from 1338 
to 1538 A.C., and began with FaMra-d-din Abnl Mazaffor Mubarak ghSb, wbo 
was Silahdar or armonr-bearer to Bnbram KhSu. the Governor of Snnir- 
gaon. On his master’s death in 739 H. or 1338 A.C., Fakhra killed Qadr ^sn. 
Governor of Lakhnanti, and subdned provinces of Lakhnanti, Sittgaon and 
Sanaxgaon, and assumed indopcudcuce under the title of Fakbrnddin (Tarikh* 
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Rmpiic, ronid tint direct Ids nticntiou towwds the kingdom of 
oiij^a . tYiiit (lint time, the kingdom of Bengal became in- 
(Iopem|cn(. and disfinot fmm the Delhi Empire. Fakhru-d-din 
v\ns f in lir.st king who had the IChuilah of sovereignty recited 
after his own nnme imhe Ivingdom of Bengal.‘ 


AX account of the ibVEREIGNTY OF SUbTAN 
I'AKltHU-D-DTN. 

llhen Snlliin l’«yi>n.d-din ascended the throne of the 
'ingdom of Lakhnnnti..ijo sontont his oflicer Mnj^alis IO,)an 
nith an ('nicienf nrniy fgp sabjiigation of the ontlying pro- 
vinces of Bengal. Bialik ‘ All Mnbarik, the generalissimo of 
Jndr Klian, encouj,tci.(;(\ i,im with a large ni*my, and after much 
ighting killed Mn.jdiaHB lOrSn, and routed the latter’s entire force. 
* n (an I'nldun-d-'flin who had just become king, and was not 
conlideni of the l/oyalfcy of his officers, did not venture to attack 

••Finn!, ShShT, p. ^q). His coins minted at Sunargaon, (pnbiisiied in Thomas's 
nilinl Coiringi^n^ would indicate that ho reigned for ten years and some 
tnimthii. llm-l'^n^tutnh mentions that he was an eminent man, and very 
generous itj^ jg„pjt„] nppears to have been at Sunargaon. Ilis son-in-law, 
'S ar ^ati fiflin Sunargaon to Flrnz Shnli in Delhi, who at his request 
I fnri^.i.pji.u, f ghahi by Shums.i-Sir.aj, pp. 105-114) invaded Bengal a second 
ime during Sel1,tandar Shrdi’s reign. Bengal attained great prosperity during 
'0 rule of (hffjgo indopondetit Musalmnn Kings. Forts and public buildings 
hjlosqnos, Ooiloges, Stndonta’ Bostels nnd Travollcrs’ Guest-houses 
Khiiiqah^ were established in all parts of the Kingdom, tanks excavated, 
'• roads laii^d down. Two groat Royal Houbob — one of Hnji Ilyas nnd another 
llnanin Shah (with a brief break of abont forty years, daring 
Kans nnd his snccossors nsarped the Bengal Kingdom^ 
ling this period. The Kingdom of Bengal received territorial 
nring this period. Western A.BBam (or Knmrftp), portions of Kocli- 
porlions of Jajnngnr (or Orissa.', tho whole of North Behar, 
— - - Iruz Shall!, p. 580} and eastern portions of South Behar up to 
genernlly tii j,j. of Behar, were subject to the Bengal Kingdom. 

nsalman W were carried far to tho east ncross the Megna, which had 
nthcrto p* s g, groat barrier to Musalman extension, rigtit up to 

I'liat and p western portions of Tiperah and Noakhali districts, inoludiiig 
nttagoiig.he Great theistio movements having for their objeot the oon- 
' of lo tijo (;^o raeos, sprang np. Knbir nnd Chaitanya, the great spivitnal, 
saders whn o prcaohed catliulio dootrinos, flourished in this period. 

* This' s was in 1838 A, 0. 


of Alan.d.dii. 
Raja'’ 

ihir 

e^pansioadi^i 
Behar, aiuh 

fTiiriJfJj.j.pjai 
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* All Miibarilc. And Malik ‘ Ali Mnbai-ik collecting a large army 
proclaimed himself Snlpn ‘ Alan-d-din,. marched with' liis forces 
against Saltan Falchra-d^din. and, in the a year 741 A.H., after 
fighting captured him, and slaying him,* avenged the murder 
of Qadr !^an. \ 

Xe murdered, whom hasfe^thou murdered, that to-day they 
have murdered thee ? 

To-morrow they will kill hini^swho has to-day killed tliee ! 

After this, Sulpn ‘ Alau-d-din, aft^* leaving an .efficient force 
to garrison Lakhnauti, himself proceeded to subjugate the out-, 
lying provinces of Bengal. The rule oKi Sultan Pa^ni-d-din 
lasted two years and five months. 


THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OP ' 
STYLED SULTAN ‘ALAU-D-D: 

It is said that in the beginning Malik ‘All M: 
the trusty servants of Malik Piruz Rajah. And 



ALl MUBARIK 

'N* 

’.barik was one of 
mvlalikPiruz was 

r ] 

1 The account in Badaoni (vol. I, p. 23,0 Pers. (text) give J a different ver- 
sion. Badaoni states as follows : — On the death of Bahrom j&a '’'n> Governor o 
Snnargaon, in 739 A. H, Malik Fakhmddin who was his 8ilah<^ 1'”' Qoartor- 
master General, revolted, assnmed the title of FakhruddiF°'*» fonght 

against Qadr Khan. Governor of Lakhnanti, and was defeauD-off- second 

time, Fakhmddin fonght against Qadr ^an, and defeated their hotter (Qadr. 
Khan’s own soldiers killing Qadr Khan ), established his rnle ov^j''^ Snnargaon 
Province, and detached his officer Mnkhalis to operate again^^t hakhnanti. 
Ali ilnbarik. Adjutant General (Ariz-i-Lnshkar) of the Army off ; 
killed Mnkhali;, established his own independence (in Lakhnan^’'*)* 
out letters to the Emperor Muhammad Shah Tnghlnk. who sentl * out Malik- 
Ynsaf, who died on his way to Bengal. After this, the Emperor beiPC® engaged 
with other affairs, did not send out any others to Bengal. For Stfflia^® reasons 
(observing the hostility of Fakhruddin of Sunargaon) Ali MubarM ^ Lakh- 
nanti assumed regal honours and the title of Sultan Alau-d-din. j 
Haji, who was a tribal chief and a military commander, after soi days, m 
collusion with certain Omora and Maliks of Lakhnauti, killed I . _>lan-d-din, 
and himself assumed the title of Shamsu-d-din. In 741 A. H,, the ' 
Muhammad Shah Tnghlak marched to Sunargaon, captured F ‘ 
brought him to Lakhnauti, and killed him, and then retired to Delhi 
forth Shamsiiddin Ilj-as Hnji riile.d independently over Bengal. 

S Ilis name appears from his coins (published in Thomas’s “Iiiitinli_ /' 

to be Alan-d-din Abul Muzaffar '.AH ffiiah. His capital appea 


Emperor 
akhrnddin, 
. Tliencc- 


to have 
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a iiopliow of Siiljun Qliinsu-d-din Tnglilalc Shah, tiiul a coiiRin of 
Solfiiii Mnlinmniad Shah. When StiUuii ^^IlhnInInncl Shah 
ascended fho fhroiio of Delhi, in the first year of his reign, ho 
appointed Bialik Firnr, to he his Secretary. At that time, some 
inisdenioanonr came to pass on tlie part of Haji Ilyas, foster-brotlicr 
of 'All Mnharik, and owing to that he (Haji Ilyas) escaped from 
Delhi. When Malik Firnz demanded him from ‘ All !Mubarik, 
the hitler searched for him. When no trace of his whoreabouis 
was obtained, ‘ All Mnharik informed Malik Firiir. of his escape* 
Malik Firnr. remonstrating with him, banished him also from his 
piTscnce. ‘Ali Miibarik started for Bengal. On the way ho saw 
in a dream Ilazrat Shiih Mnldjduni .Talalu*d-din Tahrizi • (may 
God sanctify his scpnlohre !) and .showing siihmissivencss and 
linniilify pleased the saint, who said: “Wo have bo.stowed on 
yon the Subah of Bengal, but j'oii should build for ns a shrine.” 
‘ All Mnhiirik agreeing to this, cnqiiiml in what place the .shrine 
was reijniixid to be built. The saint replied : " In the town of 
Paiidnah, at a place whore then shalt find three bricks, one over 
the other, and one fresh hnndrcd-lcaved rose beneath those bricks; 
at that place the shrine should be hnilt." When ho reached 
Bengal, entering the service of Qadr IjOiiin he stayed Ihci’O, until 
gradually ho became generalissimo of Qadr Jvliiin’s army. And 
when Malik Fnkhrii-d-din revolting against Qadr BTji’nb find 
killing his benefactor, assumed the reins of sovoroigntj’’, ‘ Ali 
^Inbarik proclaiming himself Sultfin ‘Aliiu-d-din and drawing 
his forces against Fn!ihru-d*diii, as has been mentioned before, 
avenged the innrder of his benefactor, by slaying Fakhrti-d-din. 
With great promptitude, posting a garrison.at Lakhnauti, Snltuii 
‘Aliiu-d-din turned his attention to the conquest of other pro- 
vinces of Bengal. When ho introduced the TOintbah and tho 

licon at Pnndunli, froin tlio circumstance that liis coins appear oil to 
Imre boon minted nt Firiiznb ul (i.c , I’niulunli)* Tndccd, Pamiunli is known 
ns ‘Ali Rbah's capital.’ 

I Shnikb Jaialuddin Tabriz! was n discipio of Sliaikb Said Tabriz!. 
After travelling for somo time, ho joined Shnikl^ .^ahabnddiii and became 
tlic latter’s ]^nlifa or chief disciple. IIu was a great friend of Kkwnjah 
Qatbuddiii niid ^niidi Babnuddin. Shaikh Najmuddin tho junior who 
WHS at the time ^niM-uI-IsIam of Dolhi, boro ill-fcoling towards him,' 
and mndo false accusations against bis piety and obarnotor, and so 
Jnlniiiddin retired to llongnt. Uo is buried nt ttio port of Dcomabal 
(Mnldiro) .Seo Seir, Vol. I, p. 231 nml Ain. 

13 
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coin of tlio kingdom of Bengal nflor liis own name, becoming 
intoxicated with luxury and success, lie forgot Iho injunction of 
tho saint, so that one night ho saw iti n dream tho saint, who 
said ; “ ‘Alau-d-din, you have obtained tho kingdom of Bengal, 
but forgotten my bidding,” ‘Alau-d-din on the following day 
searching for tho bricks, and finding them agreeably to the direc- 
tions of tho saint, ci'cctod Ihoro a shrine, tho trace whereof exists 
up to this time. At that time Hfiji Ilyiis also came to Pnndfiah. 
Sttltun 'Aluu-d-din for some time kept him a prisoner, hut hy tho 
intercession of Ilyas’s mother, who was the nurse of Sultan ‘Alan- 
d-din, ho released him, and giving him an important position 
admitted him to his presence. Haji Ily5.s in a short time gaining 
over the army to his side, one day with the help of eunuchs slew 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, and proclaiming himself Sliamsu-d-din 
Bhangrnh usurped the provinces of Lakhnauti and Bengal. I'hc 
reign of Sultan 'Alau-d-din lasted one year and five months. 

. REIGN OP HAJI ILYAS STYLED SULTAN SB AMSU-D- 

DiN. 

When Sultan ‘AlSu-d-din was killed, and tho sovereignty of 
Bengal passed to Haji Ilyas 'Alai, proclaiming himself Sulfon 
ghamsa-d-dlu ho mounted tho throne in tho holy city of PandQah.' 
As ho took much bhang, ho was called Shamsu-d-dlu Blmngrah. 
In conciliating tho people, and winning tho heart of the army, he 
put forth noblo efforts. After a while, mustering an army, he 
went to JSjnagar, and from there obtaining many valuables and 
presents and lai’go elephants, rctarned to his capital. And owing 
to tbo decay which bad sot in in tho Empire of Delhi from the 

I Fanduah is situato 12 miles north of English Bazar in Ualdah district. 
From tho beginning of tho roigu of ghamsuddin Iljiis to tho end of tiio reign 
of Bajah Eans, six kings rulod tliore for a period of 62 years, from 743 to 795 
A.H. Bnt perhaps 'Aii Mnbarik should also be inoludod amongst the kings 
vrho ruled at Fanduah. Bis reign appears to iiaro commenced in 74l A.B. 
(1340 A.O.) Frofessor Blochniann calls Pandunli 'Ait ghnh’a capital {J.A.S.B., 
XLII, 254) and Frofessor Bloolimann’s statement seems to bo supported by tho 
narrative of our author, vis., tho statement about 'All Mnbarik building a shrino 
of the saint Jallaluddln at Fanduah, and also nbont .^amsuddin Ilya’s arrival 
at Fanduah. In 795 A.B. (1392), king Jallaluddln {son of Bajah Eons) 
vrho became a Mahammadan, .removed tho capital back again to Ganror 
Lakhnauti. 
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time o£ Sultan ]\Inliammad Shall, for thirfceon years the Emperors 
of Delhi did not turn tlieii' attention to Bengal. Sultan Shamsu* 
d-dln ^ with absolute indepondonee devoted himself to the adminis- 
trative affairs of Bengal, subjugated gradually all the tracts up 
to the limits of Banarns, and enhanced more than before his pomp 
and power, until the thi'onc of Delhi passed to Firuz Shah,® son 

t Haji Ilyas first appears to Imro in 74G A.H. made himsolf master 
of Wcstoni Bengal, whilst at that timo Ikhtiaruddin Abnl MnzaSar GSiazi 
^ah (son of Mubarak Shiili) still roigned ut Sunargnon in Eastern Bengal. 
Hiijl Ilyas shortly after (7S3 A.H.) snbdncd Eastern Bengal also, and 
established himself at Sunargaon, and fonndod a dynasty which continued 
(with a brief break) to reign over Bengal till 896 A.H. or nearly a 
century and a half. He extended his western bonndarics as far as Benares, 
founded Hajipnr, .and thongh Firez Shah Tnghlak the Emperor led an 
expedition into Bengal to pnnish him, ho had to return nnsnccessful. For 
Ilyas Shah’s coinage, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.A.8., 1867, 
pp. 67, 58. 

The nearest contemporary acconnt of this King will bo found in 
Tarikh.j-Firnz Sliahi p. 686 by Zianddin Barui and Sirnj Afif p. 77. 

S Snll.an Firuz Shah Tnghlak alias Malik FIrnz Birbak was a son of 
an uncle of Muhammad Shah Tnghlak, and a nephew of GMasn-d-din 
Tnghlak Sliiih. His father was Rajab Solar who abandoning all worldly 
affairs, became a saint. When fifty years old, in 765 A.H., he was crowned 
ns Emperor of Hindnstan. He was a wise, noble and enlightened sovereign. 
Ho paid special attention to improvement of agriculture and of the econo* • 
mical condition of tho country. Ho reformed the administration of justice, 
pat down oppressions and corruption, lightly assessed land-revenue, and 
regulated its assessment according to the produce of the lauds assessed 
and also according to tho capacity of the tenantry to bear the assessment, 
and abolished octroi duties. Ho established thirty colleges, founded five 
hospitals and dispensaries, erected forty cathedral mosques and two 
hundred caravanserais, twenty monasteries, one hundred palaces and villas, 
and one handred and fifty-two baths, and numerous gardens, and bridges. 
In the environs of HansT, ho erected a fort called Hisar-I-Firaz, and 
joined it by means of a canal with tho river Jumna. His greatest work 
was tho old Jumna canal; this canal drew its water from the Jumna, 
near a point whore it leaves the mountains, and connected that river with 
the Ghaggar and the Sutlej by moans of irrigation channels, spreading 
fertility all around. He caused the translation of several Sanskrit works 
into Persian, and encouraged learning and the learned. He was the recipient 
of a Royal investiture from Abul Fatah Khalif of Egypt. He reigned from 
1361 to 88 A.C, The Tn^lak dynasty ended in- 1414 A.O., the Empire being 
shattered by the invasion of Timur in 1398 A.O., daring the reign of Mahmud 
Sllah Tnghlak, the last real Tnghlak king. (See Tarl^-i-Firuz Shahi pp. 648 
' 670 by Ziauddln Bami, and by ghams-i-Seraj). ' 
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of Bajab, who attempted to re>conqaer Bengal. It is said that at 
that time Sultan ghamsu-d-din built a bath, similar to the 
Shamsl bath of Delhi. Sultan Firuz ghah who was furious with 
anger against ghamsu>d>din, in the year 754 A.H., set out for 
Lakhnautl, and after forced marches reached close to the city of 
Panduah, which was then the metropolis of Bengal. The Emperor 
encamped at a place which is still called Firuzpurabad,^ and 
riding from that place besieged the Fort of Panduah. Sultan 
. Shamstt-d-din leaving his son with an army in the fort of Panduah, 
entrenched himself in the fort of Ekdalah which was very im- 
pregnable. Firuz ghah, not oppressing the people of Panduah, 
captured in battle the son of Sultan ghamsu-d-diu, and marched 
towards the fort of Ekdalah.^ 

(End op Fasc. I.) 


(Fasc. IL) 

On the first day, a bloody engagement took place. After 
that, for twenty-two days, he besieged the Fort.* Not succeed- 
ing, Firuz ghah resolved to transfer his camp to the bank 

1 Firazabadpnr is a mistake here for Firazabad, close to Panduah. 

S Mr. Westmacott places Ekdalah near Dinajpnr, whilst Mr. Beveridge 
places it near Dacca. For a discussion on the site of the fort of Ekdalah, 
also see Bloohmann’s Contributions to History and Geography of Bengali 
J. A.S., 1873, p. 213 and also Mr. Beveridge’s Analysis of “ Khurshid Jahnu 
Hnma.” 

In Tarikh-i-Firuz ghahi by Zia ’Bami, Ekdalah is described as follows 
(Pers. text, p. 688) : ” Ekdalah is the name of a mouza close to Panduah ; on one 
side of it is a river, and on another a jungle.” Zia ’Bami is a contemporary 
historian for the period ; therefore, this description given by him fixes the 
site of the Fort of Ekdalah near Panduah, and sots at rest all the spcoulations 
to the contrary raised by Mr. Beveridge (in his Analysis of Khurshid Jahan 
Mama) who fixes it near the Bhowal jungle in Dacca district, and also by Mr. 
Westmacott who would place it ton’ards Dinajpur. Professor Blocfamann is 
inclined to treat ‘ Ekdalah ’ as a generic name, referring to several places. 
See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 212>213. Bennel gives another Ekdalah north of 
Dacca “map of Hindustan.” ghama*i-6iraj in his Tarikh.Firnz ghahi (Pers. 
text p. 79) calls it the “ isles of Ekdalah.” 

* The first expedition of Emperor Firuz RhSh Tughlak into Bengal (in 
764 A.H.<=1353 A.C.) is fully and humourously described by Zia ’Barnl, a 
contemporary historian, in the Tarikh-i-Firuz Bhahi (Pers. text, p. 586), who 
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of I ho Gnngcs. Tiicn, nlonc, ho searched for a proper camp- 
ing ground. SiiHun Rhainsu-d-dhi thinking tliat Firuz i^ah 

closes Ill’s liislory with n iiarmlivo of this oxpeililion iitul of tlio orcnls up to tlio 
sixth year of Firur. 5!iah’« reign. The 9 li]cct> of the c.xpcdi(iion was to puaisli 
i$n1]:ii) .^niiisn.il.din Ilnji Ilyas who had invaded and ravaged Tirhut and 
harried llio fnnifier (then the Sro river) hclwcon Iho Dongnl Kingdom 
mill the Delhi Ihiipire. 'I’ho Emperor set ont from Delhi on 10th Shawal 
751 A.U.. reached Omlli, crossed the Sro river, when Ilyas Sliah with- 
ilniw to Tirliiil. Tlio Einpornr crossing the Sro, marched through Arsa-i- 
Kliarosah (tint ideiitincd) and Gomkpur, the Itnjalis wliorcof paid him 
homage nittl ctiHsled themselves on his side. Ilyiis Rhiili Ihon returned 
from Tirhut to Pniulilali, the Emperor following him towards Lakh- 
nanti and I’anduali, after traversing Jngat or Jnknt (not idonliftcd) and 
Tirltitl (the Itajalis whereof also paid liomago to the Emperor). Ilyas .Shah, 
on njiprnach of the Enipcror to Pnttdnuli, retired to Port Ekdalali, where ho 
entrenched himself. The Emperor did not plunder Patidnah, hat loft its 
population nniiiolcstcd, crossed the river in front of the fort Ekdalah, and 
laid siege to it for several days. Ho had scruples about destroying promison- 
oasly the garrison of tlio Fort, so ho made n feint retreating movement back 
across llio river, which resulted in drawing out IlySs .Shah from the Fort. A 
hnllle was fought, tlio Ilcngal army in which elephants formed a prominent 
feature was defeated, and the Imporinlists captured forty-four Bengal 
clcpliaiiis, Ac., Ac. On finding that the rainy Bcasoii was nppronohing, the 
Emperor hy forced niarclies (nfter appointing Collootors in Tirhut district) 
returned to Delhi, which was reached on 12th Sliabnu 755 A.II. or 1354 A.O. 

This first expedition is also imrnited by Shams Biraj Afif, another nearly 
eonlcmporary historian, who continued Uami’s Tiirikh-i-Firuz .Shahi. (See 
Pers. MSS., text p. 70). From this account, tho following additional intorcst- 
ing facts arc gleaned : — 

1. That Firiiz ^fdi sailed to Bengal in ono Ihonsnnd flotilla of war- 
vessels, mid hill roiito lay ncross tho Sro, tho Ganges and tho Kosi rivers, that 
his expcditionmy force consisted of 70,000 lOinnans and Maluks, two Zats in- 
fantry, 00,000 cavalry, besides an elephant-corps. 

2. That when Firiiz .Slijili crossed tho KosI river, Ilyas Shiili, king of 
Bengal, retired from Pniidi'mh to Ekdalah, wliioh is called boro tho “ Isles 
of Ekdolali." 

3. Tlial Firiiz Shiili laid siogo to the fort of Ekdalah for several days, 
and tinlliing decisivo occuiTiiig, made a feint rotroating movomont westward 
seven karoh or Kos from Ekdalah, when Ilyas Shah thinking Firnz Shah 
was retreating, camo oat of tho fort Ekdalah, ndvnncod, and attacked the 
Imporialists, who dofentod and killed ono ZaJ: of tho Bengal army, and oap- 
tnred 60 Bengal olophants. 

4. That then Ilyas Sliah escaped again to tho Fort of Ekdalah, which 
■ was about to bo stormed by tho Imporialists, whon tho females of the garrison 

nneovoring thoir heads, exhibited thomsolTOS, ; and raised lond .lg;mpntation8. 
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liad marcbcd to retire, camo out of tho fort, and mustered liis 
forces. 

Owing to tho sword and tho arrow and tho spear and tho 

gan. 

Tho market of fighting Hccamc warm on both sides. 

Tho bodies of heroes wore emptied of their souls ; 

Like roses, on thoir faces, budded foi-th wounds. 

After much slaughter on both sides, a largo number of people 
wore killed and destroyed. At length, the breeze of victory wafted 
■ on the standard of Firuz Shah, and Shamsn-d>din being over- 
powered fled, and sought refuge in tho Fort. Forty-four elephants 
which he had brought from Jajnagar, together with the Royal Um- 
brella and tho standard and other r-cgal chattels and paraphernalia, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers of Firuz Shah. It is said that at 
that time the Saint Sliaildi Baja fiiyabiini ^ in whom Sultan 
§hamsu-d-d!n had great faith, died. Sultan Shamsu-d-din 
coming out of the Fort, in the guise of a mendicant, joined the 
^aikh’s funeral. After finishing the obsequies, he rode alone 
to see Firuz ghih, and without tho latter recognizing him, return- 
ed to the Fort. When the SuHan came to know about it, he 
expressed regret. In short, when the period of siego was pro- 
tracted, and the rainy season set in, in that in the rains, the 
country of Bengal becomes one sheet of -water, and cause for 
anxiety arises, Sultan Firuz Shah made overtures for peace. 
Sultau ghamsu-d-din, who was hard-pressed by the siege, partial- 
ly made his submission, and also sought for peace. Firuz Shah, 
releasing the son of Sultan Shamsa-d-dia together with other 
prisoners of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, raised the standard of 
return. And in the year 755 A.H., Sultan SJiamsu-d-din sent 
many presents and numerous rareties, in charge of wise envoys, 
to Sultau Firuz ghah. The latter also showing attentions to the 
envoys, sent them back. And since Sultan ghamsu-d-din bad 

which softened the heart of Firuz Sj^ab, who sbandonod tho work of destruc- 
tion. 

5. That before inarching back towards Delhi, Firuz §hah halted for 
some days at Fandnah, named it " Flruzabad,” introduced there the 

after his own name, and also named “ Ekdalah " " AzSdpnr.” 

6. That Firuz Shah’s expedition lasted eleven months. 

: * ' 1 He died in 1368 A.O. (7Bi A.H.) when Emperor Fimz ghah besieged 
. Sultan giiamsu.d-din Haji liyas in Ekdalah Fort. 
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groat anxiety from Eirus! Shah, consequently in 767 A.H. the 
former sent to Delhi wise anti sagacious envoys, and sought for 
peace. Eiruz Shah agreeing, returned the envoys loaded with 
honours. Eroni that time, the honndarics between the Kingdoms 
of Delhi and Bengal were delimitated ; and the Emperors of 
Delhi adhering to the terms of the treaty, never meddled with the 
Kings of Bengal, and by mutual exchange of presents on both 
sides, they maintained friendly relations between the two king- 
doms. And in the year 758 A.H., Sultan Shamsu-d-din again 
sent from Bengal Malik Taju-d-din with some nobles, in the form 
of an embassj’', with many presents and gifts to Delhi. Sultan 
Eirnz ^ah bestowing attentions on the envoys more than 
before, after some days, sent in return to Sultan Shamsn-d-din 
Arab and Turkish horses, together with otlier valuable presents, 
in clmi'go of Malik Saifu-d-din Shahnafil. In the meantime, 
Sultan >^amsu-d-dinl had died in Bengal. Malik Taju-d-din and 
Malik Saifu-d-din had approached Behar, when they heard the 
nows of the death of Sultan Shamsu-d-din. Malik Saifu-d-din 
communicated this intelligence to Delhi, and agreeably to the 
order of the Emperor, he gave away the hoi’ses and the presents 
in lieu of the pay duo to the Imperial soldiers stationed in Behar. 
Malik Taju-d-din returned to Bengal. The i-eign of Shamsu-d-din 
lasted 16 years and some months. 

THE REIGN OE SIKANDAR SHAH, SON OE SHAMSU- 

D-DlN. 

■When Sultan Shamsn-d-din Bhangra passed away from this 
deoting world, on the third day, with the consent of the nobles 

I Bognrding coinogo of Ilyas Sliah. see Thomas’s Initial Coinage of 
Bengal, J.A.S., 1807, pp. 67-58. 

“ Having in 746 become master of Western Bengal, Ilyas ghah in 763 
A.H. ostablisbed himself at Sunargnon, near Dacca, and thns founded n 
dynasty which with an exception of about forty years in the beginning of 
the ninth century of the Hijrah, continued to rule over Bengal till 886 A.H.” 
(Blochmann’s Contribution, J.A.S., 1873, p. 254). 

His coins (see p. 68, J.A.S. for 1867), disclose the interesting foot that 
several of them were minted at Sunargnon f which is termed on the coins 
Uazrat Jallal Sunargnon or the Illustrious Boyal Residence of Sunargnon), 
bearing dates A.H. 763, 764, 766, 766, 767, 768. His name on the coins Js 
“ Shamsu-d-din Abfd MuzznCar Ilyas Shah.” . 
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and il)o gcncmif?, Ins eldest son, Sikandni’ Sbali, ascended the 
llii’ono of Bengal, and aproading the Jicni of jnslico and genero- 
sity on the heads of the people, proclaimed joyful lidings of peace 
and soonrity. And deeming it expedient to conciliate Saltan I'irnz 
t^fili, ho sent, in the slmpo of presents, iift^' clcjdiants with snitdry 
rnreties. In the incnntimo, Firiiz Rhali, Kmperor of Delhi, in 
the year 7G0 A. IT. marched' to subjugate the kingdom of Bengal. 


I Tlio object or tltin Rccoml cxiiwlU.ion ot Kmperor Flnir. .^ah into 
Hcngnl in 700 A. H. (1350 A.C.) wan to roii>Htnto Zofnr Khan (Bon-iii-liMV of 
Sult.iin Fa]>lim-(l*i1in Mabrirnk Kbitli, king of Snnnrgnon) on tiio throne of 
Bnnnrgnon. Sco dclnils in Tnrikli-i-Firnr. Shald by Rhnms Siriij Afif (Pers, 
MS. tost, p. 07). From it, it nppcarii thnt tiio Mnmilmnn throne of Siumrgaon 
Tvns more niicicnf limn the Mnsninmn Ihrona of Pnntlanh, that on Finii! .SImh*B 
rctnrn from Bcngnl after hi.R first cxpctlition {this would noec-ioitatc a nlight 
modiricHtion of ProfcRRor nioehmnnn’Rdftto ill n: Xante p. 103} .Slinmanddin 
ItyoB Shall Bailed and reached Sniiargnon in a few daya. At that time (765 A-H. 
orinSl A'O.) Saltan Fakhrii-d.din wan reigning in Bconrity at Snnargaon. 
ShainBuddin took him by BiirpriBe, captnred and nlcw him, and UBiirpod the 
Snnnrguoii Kingdom, in addition to iiia Kingdom of Lal^imuti and Pandiiah. 
At that time Zafiir KImn, son-in-law of Fnklirnddin who wni touring out in the 
interior of Sunargnon, to collect reronne and to locally onqnirc into the conduct 
of collectors of roroniie, heard the nborcnowB, sailed on a ship from Snnargaon 
by the oocan-TOuto to Thatah and thence proceeded to Delhi, and sought lielp 
from Finis Shidi. Peaco was conoluded with Sikamtar Shah, on tho latter 
ngrooing to rcinstalo Zafnr ^an in tho kingdom of Snnargaon — w'bich how- 
ever did not come to pass, ns Zafnr IHian ]>rcfcrrcd to go back to 
Delhi. Like Ilyas ^iih, Sikniidnr took refuge in the Fort of Ekdainh. From 
Bongnl, Firur. ^ah inv.adcd .Tajnngnr (Orissa), dcfonlcd the Ilajah who made 
his snbmission, carried oK the idol of Jiigannth to Delhi, (p. 110) and captured 
ninny elephants. Tho Emperor's stay in Bengal and Jnjnngnr during this 
expedition covered 2 j’onrs and 7 inoiiths (p. 121). In this connection, an 
interesting description of .Tninngnr is given by Simms Sirnj Aflf {Tnrikh-i- 
Firns Shahi, Pers. MS. text, p. 115, and in Mnntakbibnl Tawarikh (Pers. text’ 
p. 247, Vol. 1, Faso. Ill, ). Bearing in mind what Zia ’Bnrni states regarding 
Jajniignr in connection with Emperor Bnlbnn’s expedition to Snnnrgnon, 1 
am inclined to agree with Professor Bloohmnnn that there were twoJajnngars ; 
one in Orissa, and another townrds Tippernh. Tho account in Mnntakhiba 
Tawarikh referred to above, is slightly different from that in Tarikh-i-FIruz 
glialii by Simms Seraj Afif. Badaoni in Jlnntakhib states thnt Firnz Shiih 
after completing his second expedition into Bengal (760 A.H.) returned from 
Fanduah by forced marches to Jaunpur (p. 247, Mnntakhib Pers. text. Tol. 1, 
Fnsc. Ill), where he spent the rainy season, and that at the end of this year, 
by way of Behnr, ho marched, into Jajnngar (Orissa), passing throngh S.attn- 
^ira, Bnrannsi, and crossing the Mnbandri river (the Ilajah of Bnranas 
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When he reached' Zafarabad,' the x*ains setting in, tlie Emperor 
encamped there, and sent envoys to Sikandar Shah'. Sikandar 
Shah was in anxiety about the aim of the Emperor of Delhi, 
when Pirnz §hah’s envoys arrived. Sikandar Shah immediately 
sdnt his aid-de-camp together with five elephants and other presents, 
and opened negociations for peace ; but these resulted in nothing. 
After the rainy season was over, Sultan Firuz ^ah marched to 
Lakhnanti. When the Sultan encamped in the environs of 
Panduah, Sikandar Shah feeling that he was no match for the 
Sultan followed his father’s tactics, and entrenched himself in the 
Port of Ekdulali. Ph>uz Shah pressed the siege hard. When the 
garrison was reduced to straits, Sikandar Shah sending forty 
elephants together with other goods and presents and numerous 
rareties, and agreeing to pay an annual tribute, sought for peace. 
Piniz Shah accepting these returned to Delhi. After this for 
some years, Sikandar Shah with absolute independence gave full 
reiu to enjoyments. And in the year 766 A.H., he built the 
Adina mosque ; * but before he could finish it, death overtook him, 
and the mosque remained half finished. Some trace of the 
mosque still exists in the jungles of Panduah, at a distance of one 
haroli from the town. The Author of this history has seen it. In 

fleeing to Tciinga and the Riijnh of Snthpliira fleeing into a distant ' corner) 
mnrohed into ttie territory of Rnjali Frilinn Deo, wiio sent to the Emperor as 
tribhto 32 elephants, besides other valnnhle presents, and thence the Emperor 
marched on hunting expeditions into the forests of Fadm&vatl and Firemtola 
which contained powerful and big elephants, bogged three live elephants, and 
killed two elephants, and in 762 A.H. returned to Delhi victorious. 

' The account in Tarikh-i-Firnz Shahi by ^nms-i-Siraj is more reliable, 
ns Siroj’s father was with Firnz Shah during the expedition (p. 116)— Siraj 
correctly mentions ‘Bnnaresi’ (which means evidently 'Eatak Banares’, there- 
fore, Badaonis ‘Barannsi’ appears to be an error), also names 'Adabah* as- Bai 
of Jajnagar, also “ Bai Shanied.” also ' Rai Thud.’ The Bajah of Jajnagar 
owned ships, elephants, and lofty palaces constructed of stone, and laid out 
with gardens, (p. IIG). 

1 Zafarabad lies on the right bank of the Gumti, a little below Jaunpur, 
which lies on the left bank. The maps give instead “ JaSarabad,” which is a 
corruption of “ Zaffarabad.” ZaCarabad is mentioned in the ATn-i-Akbarl as 
apergnnah inSarkar Jaunpur under the Subiih of Ilahabad (Allahabad)— 
Jarrett’s Tr., Ain., Yol. II, p. IGl:. 

S This beautiful- mosque is at Panduah. Its inscription has been pub- 
lished. in J.A.S.B., 1873, p.' 257. The inscription was written in 770 A.H, 
(1369 A.C.) • • 

14 
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truth, it is a beautiful mosque, and an enormous sum must bare 
been expended on its- erection. One ought to be thankful for bis 
efforts. It is said that Sikandar ghab bad seventeen sons by his 
first vrife, and by bis second rrife be had one son, named -Gbiasn- 
d-din, who, in polish of manners and other qualities, was' superior 
to bis other brothers, and was proficient in the art of government. 
Consequently, the first wife kindling the fire of envy and jealousy 
and wishing the destruction of Ghiasa-d>dln, .sought for an 
opportunity to injure him. One day, finding an opportunity, she 
respectfully placed the hand on her chest, in the presence of the 
king, and desired to state her object. The king guessing from 
the manner of the wife said : “ Speak out what thou hast to say.” 
The wife said : “ I would submit my prayer, if the king would 
take an oath to fulfil it and try bis best to fulfil it.” The king 
swore to fulfil it, and indulging in a bit of hyperbole said : “ Un- 
bosom the desire that thou hast, and make thy lip the mirror of 
the dust of thy heart.” The shrewd queen said : “ I am in great 
anxiety, in consequence of the conduct of ^iasu-d-dln. He 
is scheming to mount the throne, by killing the king and des- 
troying my sons, j&lthough he is in the position of a son to me, 
and I do not wish that he should be killed, yet as the safeguard- 
ing of the life of the king is incumbent, you should not let slip 
from the hand the rein of alertness, but provide previously 
against any mishap. The best course would be that you should 
imprison him, or blind his eyes.” The king on hearing this 
became perturbed, and said, “What is this aim of thine 
which thou hast mingled with the liquid of my welfare ?, 
and what is this fire of envy that thou hast mixed with 
solicitude for me? Thou feelest no shame that thou hast 
seventeen sons, whilst the other frail lady has only this one 
son. What you do not like for yourself, do not desire unto 
others.” The queen again anxiously said : “ Envy and jealousy 
have nothing to do with my suggestion. The duty that I thought 
incumbent upon myself in the interests of thy well-being, I have 
discharged ; after this, my sovereign is at liberty to do what he 
pleases.” The king putting the padlock of silence on the portal 
of the tongue, kept quiet, and said within himself, “ As Qhiasu- 
d-d!n is a dutiful son and possesses capacity for ruling, oven if he 
seeks to take my life, let it be so ! Happy it is, if the son is 
dutiful. But if he is nndutiful, may he perish !” After this, he 
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pnt. iho roinR of nnihoniy cnlircly into the hands of SallSn 
Ghiasn-(l-din. Hut Ghiusn-d-din, who suspected always tho 
wiles and stratagems of the queen, ono day on tlie pretext of 
hunting escaped towards Snuargaon, and in a short time mobi- 
lising a largo array, demanded the throne from his father. Short- 
ly after, in order to wrest t,lic kingdom, he marehed with a large 
army from Snnurgaon, and encamped at Snuargadhl.i From tho 
other side, tho father also with a powerful army advanced. On 
tho next day, on the battlciicld of Goiilpura,” both sides marshall- 
ing their forces prepared to light. 

Tlic son shewed malice towards tho father : 

Blood flowed from tho perturbed heart. 

Tile father snapped the tics of kindness and affection : 

You might say that lovo had vanished from tho world. 

Although GJjiufju-d-din had given strict orders to his soldiers 
and commanders that to the utmost they should capture tho king 
alive, but as fate willed otherwise, Sikandar Shah was unknow- 
ingly killed at the hands of one of the commanders of 61iiasu-d- 
din. Whilst still the slayer was standing at his head, ono amongst 
them seeing' Sikandar ^uh killed, enquired as to who had killed 
him. He said : “ I have killed him ; ” tho other man said, " You 
felt no pity for Sultan Sikandar." Then both in fright wont to 
Ohiasu-d-din and said : “ In case wo fear that by restraining 
our hands, wo may ho killed, can wo kill him ? ’’ 6hiasu-d-din 
said : " Certainly you may kill him," and after somo roQcction ho 
said : “ Appai-outly, thou hast killed tho king." Tho slayer said : 
“ Yes, unknowingly I inflicted a cut with tho spear on tho heart 
of tho king. Still ho has somo remnants of life." Ghiagu-d-din 
procooded swiftly, dismounted from tho horse, and placed tho 
head of tho father on his lap, and tears trickled down his cheek, 
and ho said : “ Father, open thy eyes, and express thy dying 

1 Not idontiiicd, but it mast havo boon close to Snnargaon. 

s Identified by Frofossor Blochmnnn to bo a villnge quite close to 
Panduab, S..W. of it (J.A.S., 1878, p. 26G}. But Dr. Wise in his interesting 
“ Notes on Snnargaon ” ( J. A. S. for 1874, p. 85) oorreotly places it near 
Jafurgnnjo in Dhaka district, and nearly opposite to tho jnnotion of the 
Ganges and tho Jabunu. “ Eight years ago," says Dr. Wise, “ Sikandar Shah’s 
tomb 'Was pointed out in tho above noighbonrhood." 





widli, tlitil 1 »)uy ftiUn if." TIh> kill.:' nn«l : 
" M}’ lifoV work Im hvit; tln' kin^tldni i', ivrlr'intf to Mti-f. 

jMh\‘ j'oH in yottr i'»vi:u lf,'!i(y, 

All I Imvc qnilU'il !1 h; wnrld.*' 

Afloi* lie WJiil t!ui«, the hiifl »»f }i»*> floiil Heiv ftr/jty. 
tw'i'itij’ no in InrryinK fnrttn'i-, Irfl Itfliinfl pome 
to ntlond to tin* of lii-» ftithi-r, nml liirn«elf jwle fonvisril 

townitls Pninhmh, nnil nst’i'inleil th*’ tliroiM'. Tlio rcijjii of 
Sikftmlnr S|ifi!i ‘ iMtnl nine yenr.i ftntt i.oitie inoiith''. He voi'. ti 
contcmjwrnry of tho naint ‘ Alnul Hw| * 


TIlK UKIGN or f.lUlASl'.l>.ntNV SON <)!■ SIKANDAU 

HJIAH. 


Wluin Siknndar Sljiili wft'i Iniil in tlie priivc, the tho'nip of 
Hcnpil ivccivoel ecUl from the nccivJ'tion of Snliitn niiin»H.il*tliii. 
Fiint. Miniliiip' the cye.t of his Htep*hn»th<'r«, he seiit them to their 
mother, find freed hiinKclf from niixlety iis to the wiles of hi*; 
hj'othcrfl. After this, he commenced dispensing' justice, ami 
throughout his life, lived nt vest nnd cii'-e. If is ivlatcd that once 
SnltAn 01jiiusu*d*dln fulling «criou.sly ill despaired of life, nnd 
selected throe muids fnnn his harem, uae named Snri", the 


t Tor luH coiiwjjn ThojimsV Initinl C«iiim' 4 >' (J.A.S , l{te>7, p!. III. 
lli« twmn from coins (see jip, »53-t?7 J..A.S, lS‘i7k upjvirs tu l>*.* “.Aba! 
Miijnliid 8ik(inilnr Sb.i!i.'’ Sonic of liis coins nre nf Siimirjjaon mint. 

B Simikk 'Aliiu'Min Abtnl Hnq dioit on the 1st i'oj.ab, liO'.) A.H. or 1*0:11 
Mnrcli, 1308, nnd his tonili is nt I'lUidnnh. A sliort liRi^np!iicnl sketch 
of this snint is given hje Professor Itlochmnnn in J.A.S.U., |>. l’(>2 for 1873. 
nis son nnd successor wns Sbnikh Nnruddin Niir Quib Alnm who tlicd in 8ol 
A.ll. or 1417 A.O., nnd lies buried nt Pundnnh. Xfir Qnlli Alatn was succeed- 
ed hy his sons Hniluddin nnd Shaikh Anwar. 

8 On tho coins, ho is called “ Ghin;;iiddm Abid Murnifnr .\cnm Sbsb.” 
(Sco Thotnns’s Initinl Coinngo of Bengal, J.A.S. for 1807, pp. GS-C9). His 
onriy coins were minted nt Miinnamnbnd in Knstern Bengal, nnd be held 
court at Sunnrgnon, during tho Hfctinio of his father, Siknndur Shah, ngnin.st 
whom ho rcliclled. Bisconrtwns tut asylum for tho learned and the cultured, 
nnd ho wns himself n just nnd righteous sovereign, and a man of light nnd 
sweetness. IIo invited tho illastrioiis Persian poet UaGz to his court. His 
tomb is at Sunnrgnon (See pi. 8 in J.A.S. 1874, p. 85.) , . 



second named and the third named' Xra2a%, to perform the 
last bathing ceremony. When God granted him recovery, consi- 
dering, them auspicious he bestowed attentions on them more than 
before. The other maids fi-om envy used, to taunt them 
abont the bathing, so that one day whilst the king was in a jolly 
mood, they related to him this affair. The king recited the 
following line — 

“Onp-bearer, this is the story of Sarv (the cypress) Giil (the 
Rose) and Lalah (the Tulip ”). 

The second line of the verse could not be supplied, and none 
of the poets attached to court could supply it. Then the king 
writing this line, sent it with an envoy to Shamsu-d-din Hafiz to 
Shiraz. Hafiz * quickly supplied the next line ; — 

all , iff b i£*sj 

(“This story ralates to the three bathers “). This '2nd line 
is not devoid of ingenious excellencies, and he sent also another 
ghazal in his name. The king in return bestowed on him valuable 
presents. These two lines are from that ghazal : — 

ijj — M aJifij ti ts ,^b 

^ alb ^ ^ ks 

. ’ {TratislaHon), The parrots of Hindustan shall all be sugar- 
shedding 

From this Persian sugar-candy that goes forth to Bengal. 

Hafiz, from the yearning for the company of Sultan Ghiasu- 
d-din, 

• Rest not; for thy (this) lyric is the .outcome .of lamentation. 

1 Hafiz tlie reno'wned Feraian post of Shiraz died in 791 A.H. 

8 Translation of -first two lines by Jarret (See Ain p. 148 Vol. 2.) 

“ And now shall India’s parroqnets on sngar revel all. 

In this sweet Persian lyric that is borne to far Bengal.” 



In short, Sultan Ql)iasu-d*din was a good ruler, and adhered 
stiiotly to the injunotioua of the' sacred law. For instance, it is 
related that one day whilst at arrow-shooting, the king’s arrow ac- 
cidentally hit a widow’s son. The widow sought for rcdi-ess finm 
Qazi Siraju-d-din. The Qazi was in anxiety; for if he shewed 
partiality towards the king, ho would be held culpable before the 
tribunal of God, and if ho did not do so, the summoning of the king 
would be a difficult affair. After much deliberation, he sent a 
peon to summon the king, and himself sat on the tribunal of justice, 
placing a whip underneath the masmd. When the Qazi’s peon 
reached the palace, finding access to the king impossible, he com- 
menced shouting out the call to prayer (Azan). The king hearing 
this untimely call to prayer, ordered the Mnazsin (caller to prayer) 
to be brought to his presence. When the Royal soiwauts carried 
the latter to the royal presence, the king enquired as to this un- 
timely call to prayer. He (peon) said: “Qazi Sirajn-d-din has 
deputed me, in order that Z may take the king to the tribunal of 
justice* Since access to the king was difficult, I adopted this 
device to obtain access. How get up, and come to the tribunal 
The widow’s son whom you wounded with an arrow, is the com- 
plainant.’’ The king immediately got up, and concealing a small 
sword under his arm-pit, set out. When he appeared before the 
Qazi, the latter not at all paying attention to the king, said : 
“ Oonsolate the heart of this old woman.’’ The king consolated 
her in a way that he,could, and said : “ Qazi, now tiie old woman 
is satisfied.’’ Then the Qazi taming to the old woman enquired, 
“ Have you received redress and- been satisfied ? ’’ The woman 
said : “ Yes, I am satisfied.’’ -Then the Qazi got up in great 
delight, and showing respect to the king, seated him on the mas- 
nad. The king drawing out the sword from his arm-pit said : 

“ Qazi, in obedience to the injunctions of the sacred Law, I have 
appeared at your tribunal. If to-day I found you deviating by 
one hair-breadth from adherence to the injunctions of the Law, with 
this very sword I should have severed your head. God be thank- 
ed, that everything has been all-rigbt.’’ The Qazi also drew his 
whip from underneath the utansad, and said : “ Sire, if to-day I 
found thee in the least transgressing the injunctions of the sacred 

l Gomiautatiion or cotnpoandi&g of oertBln o&ences is permitted by the 
Muhammadan Law, ajs ie also permitted (though to a more limited extent) 
by the present English Griminal Procedure Law of India. 
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Law, by God, with this veiy whip I Rhonld have tuvneclyour back 
i*cd and black ” ' nntl added — 

^Jb ciji 

“ A calamity had come but has ended well.” The king, being 
plcnsod, bestowing gifts and presents on the Qazi, returned. The 
king from the beginning had great faith in the Saint Nur 
Qntubul ‘Alnm, and was his con tern pomry and fellow-student ; 
for both took their lessons from ^mikh Hnmidu-d-din ^ Kunjna- 
slnn Nngori. At length, in the year 775 A.H., by the stratagems 
of Hajah Kans who was a zemindar in tlmt part, the king was 
treacherously killed. The reign of Ghifisu-d-din lasted seven 
years and some months, and according to another account, it lasted 
sixteen years, five months and three days.® 

REIGN OP SATPU-D-DIN STYLED SULTANU-S-SALATIN.* 

When Sultan Ghiasn-d-dTn passed from the narrow human 
frame into the wide space of the soul, the nobles and the generals 

1 This story speaks volnmcs in favour of tbc purity of tho administration 
of justice ttint mnst haro prornilcd in tlio Inttor part of tho fourteenth 
century under tho Mnsalman rC-gime in Bengal. History fnils to furnish an 
instance tliat can surpass tiiis, in exemplifying tho honesty and sense of duty 
of n humble peon, tho judicial fearlessness and integrity of a judge, and tho 
law-abiding natnro of n king. 

S SJinil^ Hamid of Nngor bclongod to Huger in Jodhpur. 

S For Coinage of this King, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage, .T.A.S.B., 1867, 
pp. 08-70. 

From tho circninstanco that his early coins wore struck at the mint-town 
of Mnnssamabad (territory whereof has been identified to have extended from 
tho Mogna to north-eastern Mnimansingh and the right bank of the Snrmn), 
it would appear timt he first acquired power in Eastern Bengal, and reigned 
first at Snnnrgaon, from which place according to the Riyaz he marched out to 
fight against his father, Sikandar Shnh, who reigned at Pandnnh. SuTfan 
Ghiasu-d-dm mnst have invited Hafiz to his court at Snnargaon, (as Hafiz 
died in 791 A.H.,) when, according to Sikandar Shah’s coins noticed by Mr. 
Thomas, Sikandar ^ah yet ruled at Fnndnnh. (See also J.A.S. for 1873, 
p. 258). 

* On the coins ho is called Saifn-d-din Abut Mnjnhid Hnmzah ShSh, son 
of Azam Shiih (see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 269). Ferishta says : “ The Rajahs of the 
country did not draw their heads out of the yoke of obedience, and did not 
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of the nrmy placed his sbh, Saifu-d-din, on the' ptitornal throne 
styling him Sultan-u-s-Salathi. • 

One goes out, and another comes in in' Jiis . place ; 

The world is never left without a master. 

He was sober in character, and generous and brave. He 
reigned over Bengal for ten years, and in the year 785 A.H. he 
died, and according to another account, he reigned tijree years 
and seven months and five days. God knows the truth. 


BBIGN OP SgAMSU-D-DiN.J SON OP SULTANU-S- ' 

SALATIN. 

After the death of Sultann-s-Salatin, his son, Shamsu-d-din, 
with the consent of the councillors and members of Government, 
ascended the throne, and according to ancient usages he observed 
the ceremonies attendant on assumption of sovereignty, and for a 
period was at ease and comfort. In the year 788 A.H. either by 
some natural disease, or by the stratagem of Bajab Bans, who at 
that time bad become very powerful, he died. Some have written 
that this Sham8a»d-din was not an actual but adopted son of 
Sttltanu-s-Salatin, and that his name was Shahuba>d-din. Either 
way, he reigned for three years, four months, and six days. And 
the time account is, thatBajah Bans who was zamindar of Bath>, 
uriah^ attacking him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 

neglect or delay in paying revenne to him.” According to the Tabaqat, he 
reigned 10 years. The coins discovered of him, were struck at Firnzabad 
(or Panduah). 

1 Ferisbta says, that as the king was yonng and weak in intelleot, an 
infidel .named Bajah Bans, who was attached to the court, nsurped the 
exeontive and collection of taxes. The Tabaqat says that the king died after 
a qniet and peaceful reign of three yeors and a few months. 

Professor Blochmann identifies this king (whose coins have not been 
discovered J with king ghahabii'd-din abu) ilnzafiar Bayazid Sbah, whose coins 
are noticed by Professor Blochmann in J,A.S , p. 26'3, for 1878, Bayazid 
ghah, according to Professor Blochmann’s theory, was “ a puppet king— a 
benami transaction,” whilst B.ijah Bans ruled over Bengal. 

2 Professor Blochmann says (J.A.S.6,, p. 263 for 1873) ; — 

The name of- Bhatnriah does not occur in the Ain, nor have I seen it 
before the time of Bennel’s Atlas (1778) in which the name of Bhatnriah is 
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• XrSURPATION OF RAJAH ICANS i ZAMINDAR. 

When Snltan Sharasn-d-din died, Rajah Rans a Hindu 
Zaraindar, subjugating the whole kingdom of- Bengal, seated him- 
self on the throne, and commenced oppressions, and seeking to 
destroy the Mnsalmans, slew many of their learned and holy 
men. His aim was to extirpate Islam from his dominions. It 
is said one day Shaikh Badrul Islam, father of Shaikh Mninu-d- 
din ‘Abbas, sat down before that wretch, without saluting him! 
Thereupon he said : “ ShaijA, why did you not salute me ? ” The 
Shaikh said: “It is not becoming for the learned to salute 
infidels, especially a cruel and blood-shedding infidel, like thee, 
who has shed the blood of Mnsalmans.” On hearing this, that 
unholy infidel kept silent, and, coiling like the serpent, aimed at 
killing him. One day he sat in a house which had a low and 
narrow entrance, and summoned in the Shaikh. When the Shaikh 
arrived, he guessed the Rajah’s object, so he first put out his 
legs inside, and afterwards not bending the head, entered. That 

given to n large district east of Maldah, bounded in the -west by the Maha- 
nanda river and the Furnabbabn, its tributary, iu the south hy the left bank 
of the Ganges, in the east by the Karataya, and in the north by Diuajpnr and 
Ghoraghat. Bhatnriah therefore is the district to both sides of the Atrai 
river.” Professor Bloohmann (J.A.S.B. for 1875, p. 287), identifies '* Bba- 
turiah ” ns part of old Barendra, in Bajshabi proper, betfveen Amrul and 
Bagura, and signifying H'orthern Bajshabi Proper including Tahirpnr. 
Professor Bloohmann also considers, that the name ” Rajsbahi” is connected 
with Bajah Bans, who was a Bajah-Shah, that is, a Hindu Bajah who 
ascended a Mnsalman throne. 

1 Tlie Tabaqnt-i-Akbavi merely notices Kans’s usnrption. Ferishta says 
that though not a Mnsalman, Bans was a friend {Sic,) of Mnsalmans. The 
Biyaz gives the best account, based perhaps on local traditions. Mr. West- 
mncott inaccurately identifies “ Bajah Bans ” of Bhathuriah with Bajah 
Ganesh of Dinajpur." Professor Bloohmann (I think correctly) identifies 
“ Bajah Bans ” with “ Bajah Bans Barayan ” of Tahirpnr which latter is 
included in Bhathuriah. (Sea J.A.S.B., p. 287 for 1875), 

Bajah Bans does not appear to have issued coins in his own name, but 
during ids regime, posthumous coins of Azam Shah (noticed by Hon’ble Sir 
E. 0. Bayley in J.A.S., 1874, p. 294n.) and coins in the name of Shahabudin 
Bayazid Shah, a puppet king or a benami king (noticed by Professor Bloch- 
mann in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 263). were issued. 

Bajah Bans from the testimony of coins appears to have reigned from 
810 A.H. to 817 A.H. or 1407 to 1414 A.O. but he appears to have actually 
usurped the government earlier in 808 A.H. 

15 
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ijifidcl flew into rage, and oi-dored that the Shaikh should be 
placed in a line with his brothers. Immediately, the ShaijA was 
killed, and the rest of the learned that very day were placed on a 
boat and drowned in the river. The Saint Niir Qatbu-l-‘AIam 
becoming impatient by reason of the oppressions of that infidel 
and his slaughter of the Musalmans, wrote as follows to Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi > who ruled at that time up to the limits of Behar ; 

The ruler of this country, named Kilns, is an infidel. He is 
committing oppressions, and shedding blood. He has killed many 
of the learned and holy men, and destroyed them. At present, 
he is aiming to kill the remainder of the hfusalmans, and to extir- 
pate Islam from this country. Since to help and protect Musal- 
mans, is a duty incumbent on Mnsalman sovereigns, accordinly I 
intrude on your valuable time vrith these few lines. I pmy for 
your auspicious arrival here, for the sake of the residents of this 
country, and also in order to oblige me, so that Musalmans 
may be rescued from the oppressive load of this tyrant. Peace 

1 Shamen-d-din Ibrahim Sliah Sharqi, king of Janupui*, reigned from 804 
to 845 A.H. {1401--1441 A.G.} The Bbnrqi kingdom was created in 795 
A.H. by Sa1t.Sn Mahmud, son of Snltan Alouddin Sikandar ghSb, son 
of Snlfan Muhammad, son of Snlfan Firaz Shah Tn^Ink, owing to the 
increasing feebleness of the Delhi Empire. The Sharqi kingdom, extended 
from Qannj to Behar. Mahmnd first bestowed the title of SnUan-ns-Sborqi 
on Malik Sarwnr, n ennneh who already held the title of Ehnjah-Jahan. 
The following table will be nsefnl ; — 




A.H. 

A.C. 

Khnjah Jahan ... 


800 

1397 

Mnbark ghah ... 

••• 

803 

1400 

Shamsn-d-din Ibrahim ^ah 

804 

1401 

Mahmnd Sh.1h ... 


845 

1441 

Muhammad ^ah 


856 

1451 

Husain 

• •• 

856 

1451 


The last took refuge in the court of Alan-d-din Hnsain §hab, king of 
Bengal abont 900 A.-H. or 1497 B.-O. Jannpnr continned to be governed by 
the Lodi dynasty till the defeat and death of Ibrahim, grandson of Bahlol 
at Panipnt by Babar in 1526 A.C. A local kingdom was fora short time 
established under Bahadur Khan, governor of Behar ; it was recovered by 
Hnmaynn, passed again into the bauds of Sher Shah and his son Salim 
Shah. Jannpnr continned nnder the Af^ans until Akbar in the 4th year of 
his reign took possession of it through Ali Qnli Khan. In 1675, the Tice- 
regal conrt was removed to Allahabad, and Jannpnr was thenceforth 
governed by a Nazim. — See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol II, pp. 169-170, 
and also Badaoni, Tol. I, pp. 264, 272, 273, 316, 307, Fers. text. 
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be on you." When this lefctci* reaoTied Snltan Ibraliim, the' lattor 
opened it -with great I’espect, and read it. Qazi ^ahabn-d-din ^ 
Jaunpuii who was one of the scholars of the ' time, and the chief 
of the body of the learned men, and who. was highly respected by 
Sultan Ibrahim who used to seat him on a silver chair on anspi* 
cions occasions, also nsed his great persuasions and said : “ Yon 
ought to set out quickly ; for in this invasion both worldly and 
religions benefits are to be obtained, namely the country of Bengal 
will be subjugated, and you would also meet the Saint Shaikh 
Nur Qutbu-l*‘Alam, who is the fountain-head of both worldly 
and eternal boons, and yon would also be doing a pious deed by 
avenging the oppression of Muhammadans.” Sult.an Ibi'abim 
pitching out his tents struck the kettle-drum of march, and 
making forced mai'ches, in a short time, with a powerful army 
I'eached Bengal, and encamped at Firuzpur.® ‘Rajah Eans, on 
hearing this news, W’as confounded, and hastened to wait on the 
Saint Qujibu-l-‘Alara, Showing snbmissiveness and humility, 
and weeping, the Rajah said : “ Praj', draw the pen of forgiveness 
across the page of the offences of this sinner, and dissuade Sulpn 
Ibrahim from subjugating this countiy.” The Saint replied: 
“ In order to intercede on behalf of an oppressive infidel, I cannot 
stand in the Avay of a Mnsalman sovereign, especially of one who 
has come out at my desire and request.” In despair, Kans pros- 
trated his head on the feet of the Saint, and added, “ Whatever 
the Saint may bid, I am willing to submit thereto.” The 
Saint said : ” So long as thou dost not embrace the Mnsalman 
religion, I cannot intercede for thee.” Kans assented to this 
condition, but his wife casting that misguided man into the 
Avcll of misguidance, prevented his conversion to Islam. At 
length, Kans brought to the presence of the Saint his son named 
Jadu who Avas twelve years old, and said : “ I have become old, and 
desire to retire from the Avorld. You may convert to Islam this 

1. “QSzi Shababa-d-diu, a sage of Hindustan, flonrisLed in the time 
(of Ibrahim SJiah). He was bom at Delhi and in that city acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of the inductive soiences and traditional lore, and 
at the time of the airival of Timur, he set out for Jaunpur in the company 
of his master Manlana Ehwajigi Avho was the successor of Hasiru-d-din 
CherSgh of Delhi, and then continued his progress aud became the emry of 
his time.” — Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett’s Tr., Yol. II, pp. 169.170). 

8 i.c., Fandnah. 



fion of mine, and then bestow on bim ilio kingdom of Bengal.” 
The saint Qatbn-l»‘Afnni taking ont from his own mouth some 
chewed betel, put it into Jadu’s month, and making him proJiouncc 
the creed of the Musalman faith, converted him to Islam, and 
naming him Jalalu<d>din, had the fact proclaimed in the city, and 
caused the Wliutha of the kingdom to be recited after his name 
The ordinances of the soci’cd Muhammadan law from that day 
were again put’ in force. After this, the saint QnJbu-l-'Alam 
went to meet Sultan Ibrahim, and after making apologies, prayed 
that the latter might withdraw. The Sultan was annoyed at this 
request, and turned his face towards Qazi Shahabu-d-din. The 
Qazi said j “ Saint, the king has come hero at your requisition ; 
and now you yourself siding with Kans, .appear as his agent ; >vhat 
is 3'our aim ? ” The Saint said ; ** At that time (when I made the 
requisition) an oppressive ruler was tyrannising over the Musal- 
raans ; now owing to the auspicious arrival of the Sultan, he has 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. The Jihad (or holy war) is 
enjoined against infidels, not against Musalmans.” The Qazi, 
finding no answer, kept quiet. But as the Sultan's temper was 
imtated, in order to soothe the Sultan, the Qazi commenced 
testing the leaiming and miracles of the saint, and was discomfit* 
ted. After much questipns and answer's, the Saint said : “ To view 
with contempt saints and to try to test them, ends in nothing bat 
discomfiture. Before long, thou shalt die in a wretched. plight.” 
And the saint at the same time cast an angry glance towards Iho 
Sultan. In short, the Sultan, annoyed and vexed, returned to 
Jaunpur. It is said that shortly after Sultaii Ibrahim and Qazi 
§hahabu-d-din Jaunpun died. 

‘ Whoever quarrels with saints, suffer’s.' 

Bajah Bans heai'ing that Sultan Ibrahim had died, displaced 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din, and himself re-ascended the throne. According 
to the injunctions of his false creed, the Bajah prepared several 
gold-figures of cows, shoved in Jalalu-d-din through their mouths, 
and pulled him out from their buttock-sides, and then distributed 
the gold of those cow-figures among the Brahmans, and thus, re- 
perverted his sou to his own creed. As Jalalu-d-din, however, had 
been converted by the Saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam, he did not abandon 
his faith in Islam, and the persuasions of the infidels had no effeot 
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on li!'. Ain) K’ljnli Knh«. ajrain nnfniitn^' (In? i^tniulnrd of 

niitl'- li^vsr.tir. (n ili't-trov ntnl cxJu jintc Mulininmtulniif:. 

Wh.n liir rr««-liir' p.o-cd nil l^nunlf-, ono day Anwar, son 

i'{ 4l<i- Sftijif t,’!jJ?m-l-’Al:itii, r'<tn]>1nttto<l to Itia fatlu-r of llio 
' >.•>■?,■- <.? slinl JvKinf, and i “ It i« n nniiior of lOf'ivi flint 
in •■jijt'* I f nirli a Indy i nJsit of tlin (imc nn yoiir.^plf, Mnr:aIn)nnR 
f itoiild 1'c f.ppj'i ■ ■{ (! Mid );*t<njjjd down liy lli«' linnd of tliiK infidtd." 
Tin- * "lint ai thn*. tinio w-.-.i nlo^ojlicd in jifnyi r and dovolion. On 
Inaiirp tlio- '.i{?rran>'<i id |ijr. d,,- ..uint wii*i tnnigcd, and 

>vjdi< .1 , j.'iiiny » l:all ri .I'o ojily, w Iifii (liy Idood ^lla1l lie 

:l(i d on '.1,1- laitli." Sliaitli A«nvi»r J;nrw full wtdl llinf wlinlovcr 
foil i On- lip-- of !i!<. Indy fatlirr, wa*. Mile to ('OHIO to pa!i!t, and 

• <> !ifi« j- .1 f .-(id “ Wjint yo|j liavc Miid aliont mo, i.*» meat 

and pioptr; Init in ti'-pift of my iicpliow, Slin»l:li Zilliid. wlinl jh 
voijt will ; T}.<’ f riinl ?aid : ’* Tlio drum of flu' viilnoa of Zfiliid 

• ••all !x • .and tii! jv-nmetiosoday.” In aliorl, Kajnli Kans cxtvnd* 
iii^; on-n' tlian licf' ir lii« opj'*<*''i'’«H and criudtii>.“, fjrndnnlly 
opptv-i«,l {111- irrvMit'. and dopindnnt.!i of tho laint Iiinn>c 1 f, 
plntvdnvd tlnir cfTorJ* and cllr^ll^d^, hnpriKomd Wmifejj Anwar 
atid ,^ 5 t:dMj /‘■iliid, A'> lie had lu'and tin* .Snintn* prophecy nlionl 
Shall h /ahi'l, not dniinj,* to kill him, he hnni.ihi'd both lo iSitnar- 

and -> !it ord< fh to hi- mrdit-* tlnixn that after m-corlnininf' 
from tlii-ni the w to i« :d>o«t- of the hiddrJi trl,•a-llrc^ of their 
failnic and '•I’.ilidtatlo'l’-, tliry ahonld aliiV Iwith. And on flio 
Shailh'K atrita! a! Siinar;;.«oii, they pm pi-ti alod many crnelfio.'i, 
ji'l not liiidinir any chic t»> the hidden trea-nre.** wldeli did not 
exi-l, tirat lliey innrdered .^hiii|;|i Anwar, and wlien they attcnipl- 
id t(> take flic life of •?hniMl Zfihid, the latter htnted that in a 
eertain villap* a Iai'f;e cauldron wav hidden. When they dug it 
np, they found n ln»j:c chatty, hut did not lind more than one 
gfdd coin in it. They einpiiicd, “ What has become of tho rest ?” 
Z.’ihid .-aid; " AjipaicJitly some one has stolen if." And this 
affair was the onfeoiiic of a miraele. It is said that on tho very day 
and at tin- m'i v moment when Anwar was murdered at Siinurgaon, 
and his Micicd blood shed on tho earth, Hajali Kaii.s pa.ssod away 
from his soveieignty to hell. According (o some accouiifs, liis 
son, Jahilu.dolln, who was in prison leagued with bis father's 
servants, nnd slew him. TIio rule atid tyraimy of that licathon 
hoilcd fie\'cn years. 
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THE EBIGN OP JAULU-D-DlN,* SON OF RAJAS 

KANS.’ 

Aftei’ this, Jn1alu-d-din mounted the iltronc wiili full indc* 
pendeace. He converted, contraiy to liis father, many infidels 
to the Moslem faith, and compelled the HindQs who had tasted of 
the gold-made figures of cows, to cat beef. And calling back the 
saint Hhaikh Zahid fi*om Sniiargaon, he paid him cveiy respect 
and honour, and rendering him services, was very often in atten- 
dance on him. He managed the affairs of Government in an 
efficient manner. In his i-eign, people passed ibcir lives in ease 
and comfort. It is said that in his time the town of Pandnah 
became so populous that it cannot be described. At Gam*, he 
erected a mosque, a roseroir, the Jnlali tank and a caravanserai. 
The city of Gaur commenced being rc-populatcd in his time. 
He reigned for sevcntccu ycai's. In the year 812 A.H.* ho 
removed the capital back again to Gaur. To this day, a large 
tower exists over his mausoleum at Pandnah. The graves of his 
wife and his son lie by the sides of his mausoleum. 

REIGN OP AHMAD J5BAH,8 SON OP JALADU-D-DlN. 

When Saltan Jalalu-d-din was laid in the grave, his son 
Ahmad Shah, with the consent of the nobles and the generals of 
the army, ascended the throne, in succession to his father. As he 
was very peevish, oppressive and blood-thirsty, ho shed blood for 

1 He is described in coins (see J.A.S.B., p. 267, for 1873), as Jaialn-d-din 
Abnl Mnza&ar Mubammad §bah. His reign probably lasted from 817 to 834 
A.H. (1418 to 1430 A.C.) Some of bis coins wore straok at the mint-town of 
Sunargaon. He resided at Panduab, but in 822 A.H. bnilt a Palace at Ganr, 
and shifted bis residence to tbe latter place. Fandnab also became very 
populous in his time. 

3 The date is a mistake for 822 A.H. 

' 3 His name as appearing on bis coins is Shamsu-d-din Abul Mnjabid 
Abmad gbab. He reigned for 16 years from 834 to 850 A,H. (that is 1430- 
1446 A.C.) 

Tbe Tabaqat states that be reigned for sixteen years, and died in 830 
A.H. Stewart says be reigned for eighteen years. Perisbta says he was a 
good and generous king, whilst Uiyaz states ho was a tyrant. With Ahmad 
§hah ended the dynasty of Bajah Hans, and commenced the restoration of 
the Ilyas ghahi dynasty. (See J.A.S.O. for 1878, p, 268). 
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nothing, sind nsctl to cnt open the hodics of prognunt woman. 
When his oppressions reached the utmost limits, and the low arid 
the liiph were oxaspoj’ntod to desperation by his tyranny, 
Rhadi THnin and Nasir ]^iun who were his two slaves and held 
the milk of nobles intrigued, and killed Aliinad Shah ; and this 
event occurred in S30 A.H. His reign lasted sixteen years, and 
according to another account, eighteen years. 


REIGN OF NASIR KHAN, THE SLAVE. 

When the throne became vacant by the murder of Ahmad 
Shiih, >%adi Ivhiin do.sired to put Nasir Khan out of the way 
and to become bimsclftbo Administrator-Genornl of the kingdom. 
Na?ir KbS'b guessing his design, forestalled him, and slow Shadi 
Khan, and boldl}' placing himself on the thi'one, commenced to 
enforce oi-ders, The nobles and the Malfik of Ahmad Shah not 
submitting to him, slew him. His reign lasted seven days, and 
according to another account, half a day. 

REIGN OP NASIR SHAH.i 

When Nasir Khan the slave in rctnbntion for his misdeeds 
was killed, the nobles and the generals leaguing together, raised 
to the throne one of the grand-sons of Snltan Shamsn-d-din 
Bhangra who had capacity for this onerous .charge, styling him 

I Ilis nnnic, ns appearing on Ins coins, is Niisira-d-din Aliul Mnzaffar 
iiTalitnrid .Siiati- With liini commenced the restoration of tlie llyiig ^.ihi 
dynasty in Hcngal. He reigned for thirty-two years in peace (this peace 
being probably duo to the wars that then prernilod between Jannpur and 
Doibi), and according to another acconnt for ' not more than twenty-seven 
years,' and died in A.H. 8G2. In tlio histories, ho is simply called Nasir 
Sbiih. Dates of his reign, ns ascertained from coins and inscriptions, are 
846 : 8G1 ; 8G3 ; whilst the earliest dates ascertained for the reign of Barbak 
Shah, Mahmud Shah’s sncoossor, is 8G5. Mahmud Sh.ah therefore must have 
reigned till the beginning of 861 A.H. If his reign lasted twenty-seven years, 
this would pnt back the oommoncomont of his reign to 836 (the year in which 
Marsden’s Ahmad Shilhi’s coin was slrnck), and render Mahmud Shah an 
opposition king dnring 14 years of Ahmad Shah’s reign which is doubtful. 
Inscriptions of this king from Satgnon, Dacca, and Ganr have been published. 
(Sea J.A.S. for 1873, pp. 269, 271 and for 1872, p. 108). ' 
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Nasir TSTaiii* Shah condacf'ccl himself ■ with ' justice and 

liberality, so that the people, both yonng and old, were contented, 
and the wounds of oppression inflicted by Ahmad Shah were 
healed. The buildings of Gaur and the Port there, were erected 
by this high-ranked king. Reigning thirty-two yeare over 
Bengal, he passed array like others before him the w'orld, and 
according to another account, his reign did not esrceed twentj'- 
seven years. 

REIGN OP BARBAE SHAH,i SON OP NASIRU-D- 

DiN. 

When Nasir Shah died, his son Barbak Shah mounted ihe 
throne. He was a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign. In his 
time, the soldiers wore happy and contented, and he also spent 
his life in comfort and ease. Ho died in 879 A.H. His reign 
lasted seventeen or sixteen year's. 

REIGN OP YCrSDP SHAH. 

After the death of Barbak ^ah, his son Yusnf Shah ndth 
the consent of the nobles and the elitS of the kingdom ascended 
the throne. He was a sovereign of gentle temperament, solicitous 
for the welfare of his sabjeets, and rirtaoiia and leaz’ned and pions. 
He reigned seven years and six months, and died in 887 A.H.* 

1 The coins do not giro his fall name, which however appears from 
inscriptions (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 272), to have been Raknn.d-din Abul 
Mnjuhid Barbak Shah. His reign commenced in 86i A.H., and as appears 
from the Tribcni inscriptions (pnblishod by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S.Ii. 
for 1870, p. 290), before that, ho ruled as Governor of South-lVestern Bengal 
in 8G0 A.H. TJie Dinnjpnr inscription (published by Mr. Westmneott in 
J.A.S. for 1873, p. 272), proves thot Barbak gljah undoubtedly reigned as king 
in Bengal in 803 A.H. (1-100 A.C.) 

3 His name from inscriptions (published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 275) 
npiwars to be Sbnmsn-d-din Abnl Jluzaffar Yusuf Shab. Ho appears to huvo 
reigned from 879 to 880 A.H., when ho died. From liis inscriptions found at 
Pandnah, Hnzrat Pandnnh, and Gaur, the following dates of his reign have 
been ascertained, namely, A.H. 883, 884, 885 (that is 1477, 1479, 1480 A.O.) 

Ferishta says be was a scholar who charged the Ulema to see tho law of 
the Prophet duly observed. “Ko oao dnml to drink wine" (Bloohmami'a 
Contr. J.A.S. for 3873, p. 275). 
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REIGN OF FATH SgAH, SON OF.YtJSUF SHAH. . 

After the death of Yusof Shah, his son Sikandar Shah.* 
ascended the throne.' Ha had a little touch of lunacy. As he 
had no capacity for this important function, the nobles and the 
leaders deliberating that very day snperceded him, and raised to 
the throne another son of Yusuf §hah, named Fath Shah. The 
latter was wise and sagacious. Observing with wisdom the 
usages of tlio rulers and .sovereigns of the past, and bestowing 
on the nobles dignities according to their individual ranks, he 
pni'snod a libci'al policy towards liis subjects. In his reign, the 
gates of happiness and comfort were thrown open to the people 
of Bengal. It was then the established custom in Bengal for 
five thousand paiks to turn out every night with music, and for 
the king to go out for a while in the morning to receive their 
salute, and then to give them leave to depart, a new corps of 
paiks relieving them. One day, the eunuch of Pat^ Shah, bear- 
ing the name of Barbag, leagued with the paiks, and slew Patlj. 
Sljah.® This event took place in the year 896 A.H. Patb 
Sliah’s reign lasted seven years and five months. 

REIGN OF BARBAG, THE BDNUOH, STYLED SULTAN 

SHAHZADA. 

Barbag the eunuch, the faithless miscreant, after slaying his 
own master, placed himself on the throne,according to the saying — 

When a foiest is untenanted, jackals give themselves the 
airs of lions. 

I Stewart calls him a "youth of the royal family "j other histories say 
nothing nhout his relationship. The Aln-i-Akbnrl gives him half a day; the 
Tabnqat gives him two and n half days; Ferishta gives no period, and 
Stewart gives him two months (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 2S1). 

S His name from coins and inscriptions (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 281), appeal's 
to be Jalaln d-din Abnl Muzaffnr Fatli ghah. He appears from histories to 
have reigned from 887 to 896 A.H. ; but inscriptions and coins shew that he 
reigned in 886 A.H. Some of his coins were struck at Fathabad (Faridpnr 
town) in 886 and 892 A.H. These together with the inscriptions on Baba 
Salih’s mosqne at Bandar, near Dacca (dated 886 A.H. or 1482 A.C,}, of 
Bihrampur (Dacca District) on Adam Shahid’s mosque (dated 888 A.H. or 
1483), of Snnargaon on Muqqarabnd-daulah-din’s mosqne (dated 889 or 1484 
A.O.) are published in J.A.S.B, for 1873, pp. 282-285), and fix the dates of his 
reign. Fathabad (or Faridpnr town) is naiped qftpr him, , 
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Ho styled In'msolf Sultan Shfibi'iidtt, , Ho collected together 
omiuchs fi*om nil plncos; and bestowing largoBses on low people, 
won tliera over to his side, nnd nttoraptod to enhance his rank 
and power. Finding that only his own peel's would come within 
his clutches, ho tried to destroy the high and influontinl nobles. 
Out of theso, the promicr-nobleraan, Malik Andil, the Abyssinian, 
who was on the frontiers, becoming apprised of the eunuch’s 
designs, planned to set his own capable son on the throne, a«id 
to finish off the eunuch's life-work. At that time, the doomed 
onnucb thought of summoning Malik Andil, in order to im- 
prison him by means of a trap; then ho issued orders sum- 
moning him. Malik Andil guessing the real significance of the 
snmmons, with a large number proceeded to meet the eunuch. 
Since the ilalik observed groat precaution in hi.s ingros.s to and 
ogress from the darbar, tUo eunuch despaired of destroying him. 
In consoquonco, one day, the eunuch arranging an entertainment, 
showed groat intimacy towards Malik Andil, and placing a Qoran, 
said ; " Place your baud on tho Holy Book, and vow that yon will 
not iujuro mo.” Malik Andil vowed, “ So long ns you arc on 
the throne, I shall do you no injury." Inasmuch as all the 
people were designing to destroy that miscreant eunuch, Malik 
Andil also schemed to avenge the murder of his benefactor, and 
leaguing with tho porters sought for an opportunity. One night, 
whilst that miscreant was intoxicated by excessive indulgence in 
liquor, nnd lay asleep on the throne, Malik Andil, being led in 
by the porters, entered the harem, to kill the eunuch. When he 
found the latter asleep on the throne, he hesitated, on recollecting 
his vow. Suddenly, that miscreant over whom a fatality was 
hanging, by tho will of Povidence which flings one from the 
throne of pride down to tho dust of degradation, and places on 
another’s head tho crown of sovereignty, owing to his intoxication 
from liquor, slipped down from the throne. Malik Andil was 
delighted at this incident, and drew his sword on him, hut did 
not succeed in despatching him. Saltan Shahzada, awaking, nnd 
seeing himself in front of an unsheathed sword, seized Malik 
Andil, and being strong, in the wrestling, threw down the latter, 
and sat on his chest. Malik Andil who held tightly the hair of 
the eunuch’s head, did not let it go, but shouted out to Yngrush 
iOian who was standing outside the room, to come up quickly. 
Tngrnsh Igbau, the Turk, with a number of Abyssinians, instantly 



camo in, nnrl finding Malik Andil midcrhcath the enmteh) hesi- 
tated in attacking wit.li the sword. In tlio interval of Bonreb, 
the lights had fallen nnder the hands and feet of the two wrest- 
lers and had got oxlingnishcd, and all was dark. ]Mnlik Andll 
shouted out- to Yngrnsh Khan, “T am holding the hair of tho 
eunuch ’s head, and ho is so broad and robust, that his bodj’ has 
Iwcornc in a wa}* my shield ; do not hesitate to striko with yonr 
sword, since it. will not penetrate throngh, and even if it docs, 
it. does not matter ; for I and a hundred thonsand like mo can die 
in avenging tho death of onr late master.” Yugru^i Khan gent- 
ly inilicted some strokes with hi.s .sword on the back and sbouldcr 
of Snltun Shfih!’.ada, wlio feigned being dead. Malik Andil then 
got. up, and along with Yuginsli Khan and tho Aby.ssinians, went 
out, and Tnwncbi llaslii, entering the hed-room of Sultan 
Shahr-adii, lighted np the lamp. Sulhin Rhabzada, fancying 
bim to be iMalik Andil, before the lamp was lit, from fear not 
mounting the tlutme, had escaped, into a cellar. Tawachi Baslii 
pntccedijjg towards llio ee.llnr, entered it ; tlion again Sultan 
Shalir.adii feigned being dead. The llasIii cried out : ” Tt is a 
pity that rehels have killed my master, and mined the kingdom.” 
Snll_iin ^iflhzada, fancying him to he one of his own loj-nl 
udhci'cnts. erical onl: “Look here, hold your peace, for I am 
alive,” and empiired wheie Malik Andil was. Tawachi said: 
” Thinking that he has killed the king, ho has returned home with 
]»eaeo of mind,” Suhau Slmhziida told him, “go ont, call logothcr 
the nobles and sol them to fclcb Malik Andil’s head, after killing 
him, and place walehmen in ehni'ge of the gates, warning them 
to bo armed and on tho alert." Tawachi tho Al)ys.sinian replied : 
“ Very well, now I go to effect, n mdical cure.” Coming ont, 
he (pnckly told the whole affair to Malik Andil, vvho again wont 
in, and inilicting cuts with the dagger, finished off tho eunuch’s 
life, and leaving his coi’p.sc hi that collar, locked it, and coming 
ont sent a person to summon JChan Jahan, tho Ttzter. And after 
the an'ivnl of the Vizier, he held a council for tho election of a king. 
And since tho son of h’nth Shall was only two years old, the 
nobles were dillldcnt as to how be could bo placed on the throne, 
so that, in the morning, all the nobles being of one mind wont 
to the bouse of the widow-queen of Fath Sbfih, related to lier 
the story of the night, and said : “ As the prince is a child, yoii 
should appoint one to manage tho affairs of Government, until 
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tlie prince comes of age.” The queen, on learning their anxiety, 
knew what to say. ' She said:”! have made a vow to God that 
I would bestow the kingdom on the ' person who kills the 
murderer of Fath §hah.” * Malik Andil, at fii’st, declined to 
accept the burden of kingdom, but afterwards, when all the 
nobles collecting in that assembly unanimously besought him, 
he mounted the throne. The period of Sultan Shahzada’s 
reign according to one account was eight months, and, 
according to another account, two and a half months. After 
this incident in connection with Sultan Shahzada, for some 
years, it became the ruling practice in Bengal that whoever 
slew the ruling king, and got an opportunity to seat himself on 
the throne, became recipient of homage and submission of the 
people, who did not protest against his installation.* In one pam- 
phlet, the period of the rule of Sultan ShahzSda is stated to be 
six months. God knows the truth. 


HEIGN OF MALIK ANDlL, THE ABYSSINIAN, STYLED 

FlRUZ SHAH.8 

When Malik Andil the Abyssinian, by his good fortune, took 
in lap the bride of the aoveveigatj of Bengal, he styled himself 

This affords another instanoo to illasbrate the great infinence exercis- 
ed by Mnsalman ladies in the past, and the chivalrous deference paid to 
their wishes by Mnsalmans. 

S " The pretorian band of Abysslnians, which Barbak ghah had introduc- 
ed into Bengal, became from the protectors of the dynasty the masters of the 
kingdom, and eunncha were the actual rulers of the country. . . . What 
royalty at that time was in Bengal is well desoribed by Abal FazI, who says 
that after the murder of Fath ghah, low hirelings flourished ; and Forishta 
sarcastically remarks that the people would obey him who had killed a king 
and usurped the throne.” Blochmanu’s Oontr. (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 286). 

With Sultan Shahzada begins a succession of Habshi or Abyssinian 
kings, which terminated only with the rise of the Hnsaini dynasty of Bengal. . 

8 His name, as appearing on bis coins fJ,A.S-B. for 1873, p. 288), is 
Saif n-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar Firuz ShSh. He was an Abyssinian or Habshi, and 
reigned from 893 to 895 A.H. (sKSOording to the testimony of coins) ; whilst 
histories give (inoorreotiy) the year of his death to be 899. Ho was (accord- 
ing to Biyaz) the premier nobleman and a generalissimo under Fath §h5h. 
He proved a wise king. 
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Kirnr, proceeding to tlio metropolis of Gaur cstablisliod 

liimsclf (Itcro. In the diroctions of jiistico and liberality, bo put 
forth noble rlTorlfl, and secured for his subjects peace and comfort. 
In that, during the time ho was a noble, Malik Andil had. done 
great and heroic deeds, both his soldior.s and subjects dreaded him, 
and did not lean towards disaffection. In liberality and generosity, 
bo was matchless. In a short lime, ho be.stowcd on. tho poor tho 
treasures and largesses of past soveroigns, who had hoai'dcd 
the sninc with considerable exertions and pains. It is said 
tliat on one occasion in one day ho bestowed on the poor one 
Ink of rupees. Tho mcmbor.s of Govorument did not like this 
lavishness, n>id used to snj' to one another : “ This Abyssinian 
does not appreciate the value of the money which has fallen into 
his hands, without toil and labour. We ought to set about dis- 
covering a means by which ho might bo taught the value of money, 
and to withhold his hand from useless extravagance and lavisli- 
ness.” Then they collected that treasure on the floor, that the 
king might behold it with his own eyes, and appreciating it.s value, 
might attach value to it. When the king saw the treasnro, ho 
enquired : “ Why is this treasure left in this place? ” Tho mombers 
of Govcnimont said : “This is (he same treasuro that you allotted 
to (he poor." The king said: " IJow can (his amount suiflcc ? 
Add another Ink to i(^" The mcmbcrs>f Government, getting 
confounded, distributed the treasuro amongst the beggars. Malik 
Andil, after reigning for three ycare, in 899 A.H. fell ill, and the 
light of hia life was extinguished by the breexe of deatb. But tlio 
more reliable account is, that Firux Sl’Sh also was slain at tho 
hands of tho Paika.^ A mosque, a tower and a reservoir in tho 
city of Gnur, were erected by him. 

* For n humourous description of the cowardice of tho liongnl Foifcs (an 
liifiintry corps of Ucnf;n]) in the lime of SultSn Tlyils Rhrih (1353 A.C.), see 
Tiirikh-i-Firux .Slliihi liy Zia’ Biirni (I’ors. text, Faso. 7, p. 593), from which tho 
following is translntcd ; " And tho well-known Bengal Pniks who for years 
dubbed themselves " Abu Biiiigal,” and gave thomsolvos martial airs, and pro- 
claimed their readiness tosacriflco their lives for Ilyas Shah tho Bliang-cator, 
and used to attend that maniac of n monarch, in the company of tho dnsky- 
looking Bengali Itaiahs— at tho time of actual warofarc, pat from fear their 
fingers into their mouths, censed to bo on tho alert, throw down their swords 
and arrows, rubbed their foreheads on tho ground, and were all put to tho 
sword (by the army of Emperor Firux ghak Tughlak).” 
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■ toB EBIGN OBiSULXAN MAHMOD, SON OF FIRUZ 

SHAH. 

When Firnz Shuh pasBcd to tlio sccroi-lionso of T]dn>cxis(chcc, 
tho nobles nnd the ministers placed on tho tlimno his eldest son, 
named MahmSd. And an Abyssinian slave, named Habasb Sban» 
bccamo tbo Administrator-General of financial and administrative 
affairs, and bis inflnoncc so complclol3' pervaded all affairs of 
government, that, except a bare title, notliing of sovereignty was 
^oft to Mahmud »Sliub, and tbo latter was compelled to live in this 
way, until another Abyssinian, who was called Sidt Badr Dlwnnn, 
despairing of bis ways, killed Habn^i lOifm, and himself became 
f'hc Administrator of tbo affairs of government. After some time, 
leaguing with the commandant of tbo Paiks, at night-time, he 
killed Mahmud Shall, nnd uext morning witb the concui'i’cncc of 
the nobles of tbo palace, who wore in league with him, he as- 
cended tho throne, assuming the title of Muzaffar Shah. The 
I'oign of Mahmud Shah fasted one 3'onr. And in the history of 
Haji Muhammad Qandahnrl, it is related that Sultan Mahm&d 
Shah ^ was a son of Fath Shah. Jnshn JOjan,* a slave of Barbag 
Shah, under order of Sultan Firbr. §bah, tmined him up ; nnd 
after tho death of Saltan Firfls! §hSh, SuHan Mnl.imiid was placed 
on tho throne. After six months had passed, Habash lOiSn, 
harboured notions of sovereignty in liis head. Malik Badr 
Diwaua killing Habadi IDLmn, ns has been related before, himself 
mounted the ilirono. 

THE REIGN OF SlDl BADR, STYLED MUZAFFAR 

SHAH. 

When Muzaffoi' Shah mounted tbo throne in tho city of Ganr, 
being very blood-thirsty and audacious, he slew many of the 

t His name from coins and insoriptions (see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 289), 
appears to bo Nasiru-d-din Abul Mnjohid Mahmud ghab. Though the histories 
generally pall him a son of Fimz §hah, the acconnfc of Haji Muhammad 
Qaudahari referred to in the text, namely, that Mahmud ghiih was n son of 
Fath Shah, appears to be more reliable. Mahmud ghah reigned in 896 A.H. ' 

8 “ Jashn Khan ” in the text is evidently a copyist’s mistake for “ Habsli 
KTiaTi.** an ennuch-slavo of Barbag ghsh, who according to Hsji Muhammad 
Qaudahari, was entrusted by Firuz Shah with the bringing up of Mahmud 
Shah, who was only two years old, when his father Fath Shah died, and Malik 
Andil Firuz ghsh ascended the throne, with the consent of-OPath ghah’s queen. 
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Icavncil nml lljo pious niul Hio nobility- of the city, and also killed 
fbo infidel llajnlis who were opposed to the sorcroigns of Bengal. 
He bestowed on Syed llnsniu Sharif Mnki the office of Vizier, 
and made him Administrator of the affairs of Government. And 
lie liocnmn assiduons in hoarding treasure, and b}* tho connsol 
of Syed Husain, be cut down pay of .soldiers, and sot about 
building a treasury, and he committed oppressions in the 
oollor.tion of I'ovcnue. Consequently the people, receiving in- 
juries at the hands of MuzafTnr .Shah, became disgusted w’itli 
him. Gmdually, Syetl Husain’s mind was also changed, so that 
malter.s e,ame to ibis pass, Hint in the year 9(13 A.H,, most of tho 
principal noblctncn, seceding fi-om the king, wont out of tho city, 
whilst .Sultan Mtiaatfar .^lali with five thousand Abyssinians and 
tb rcc thousand Afghans and Bengalis entrenched himself in tho 
fort of Gaur. I'or a period of four montlis, between tho people 
inside, and out side, the city, fightings rngcil, and daily a largo 
number of people weitj killed.* ft is said that, daring tho period 
Sui!.an Muzatfar was entrenched in tho fort., whenever any ono 
wn.s captured and brought before him, ho used to kill him with tho 
swonl witlj his own hand, with a ferocity oharactoristic of tho 
Aliyssinians, so that tho number of people killed b}’ him amounted 
to four thousand, At length, Mus’-affar Shiih,* sallying out with 
his force from the city, gave Imtllc to the nobles, whoso lender 
was Syed Husain .Sharif ; and from both sides, twenty thousand 
men fell, either by tho sword or the arrow. 


I Ttiift Rnnguiiinry civil war in Bengnl, abont the end of the flftcenth 
conttiry, bclwoen tlir Ilo^'nliRt!! on oiio fuIo and tho people on tho othor, headed 
liy tlio nobloR, remindR one of n pimilnr war Imlwccn king John and his bnroiiB 
in Kngl.nnd, nnd illuRtrntpn tlinl tiiu people in BengnI were not “dnmb, driven 
caltin,” bill that tlioy hnd naflicient political life nnd strength nnd powers of 
organization to control tlio nionnrcliy, when its nets c.vcccdod nil constitntionnl 
hounds, ill set by the ^nra’ or Muhnnimadnii law. Indeed, Moslem ir.onnr- , 
chics, wherever established, (barring individnni aberrations) have been consti- 
tutional in tho strict sense of the word, from tho lime, when, in tho seventh 
centiir}', tho first Klmlifnto was established in Arabia (see Sir W. Muir’s 
“ Antinls of tho Early Onlipbnte ”). 

s His nnmo on inscriplions nnd coins (published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, 
pp. 289.290), appears to bo Shnnisu-d-din Aba.NnBr MuznBnr Shah. His 
inscriptions nnd coins show that bo reigned from 89G to 899 A.E. (that is, 
from 1491 A.C. to 149-'l A.O.) Ilistorics allot to his reign three years and ilvo 
tnqnths, Ifc was nn Abyssinian, and his original nnmo was STcli Badr, 
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I’ho Hold wan heaped np with the Blanghtered : ' - 

You might say another rampart had been mined ! 

At length, the zephyr of victory wafted on the standard of 
the nobles. Mnzaffar ^ah, with a number of his associates and 
adherents, was killed on the held. And according to the state- 
raent of Haji Muhammad Qatidahoii, during that time, from the 
beginning to the end of the war, one lalch and twenty thousand 
people, of both Musalman and Hindu persuasions, passed to the 
regions of destruction. And Syed Husain gharif Maki, gaining 
the throne, raised the standard of sovereignty. And in the 
history of Nizamu-d-d!n Ahmad, ^ it is related that when the 
people got disgusted with the misconduct of Muzaffar Shah, Syed 
Sharif MakI becoming aware of this state of national disgust, won 
over to his side the Commandant of the Household troops and, one 
night, with thirteen men entering the inner chambers, slew Muzaffar 
Shah, and next morning mounted the throne, and proclaimed 
himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din. The reign of Muzaffar Shah lasted 
three years and five months. A mosque, amongst his other build* 
ings, exists at 6aur. 

THE REIGN OF ‘ALAU-D-DlN SYED HUSAIN SBARlP 

MAKI.S 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, daring the period of his Vizarat, 
used to ti*eat the people with affability. He used to tell them ; 

1 Nizamu'd'dln Ahmad was Bakhshi under Akbar, and was a patron of 
the historian Bndnoni. Niz.%inu-d>din oompleted his history called Tabnqiit'i- 
Akbari in 1690 A.C. ; he is the first writer who gives a concise connected 
acconnt of the Independent Mnsalman kings of Bengal from 1338 A.O. to 
1638 A.C. 

S His name on coins and inscriptions (vide for 1873, pp. 292-293), 

is “ Alan-d-din Abfil Mnzzafar Hnsain §fash, son of Syed Ashraf-al-Hnsainl.” 
Nowhere on coins and inscriptions is he called “ Sharif Maki,” as in the text. 
The Tabaqat-i-Akbari simply calls him " Alanddin ” ; Ferisfata erroneonsly 
calls him “ Syed Sharif Maki whilst Stewart incorrectly calls him “Sharif 
Mecca,” He reigned from 699 to 927 A.H. (acoording to coins and inscriptions). 
The Biyas states that Alanddin, after arriving as an adventurer in Bengal, 
settled at a place called Chandpur in Bndha distriot (Western Bengal), bnt Pro* 
fesBor Blochmann (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 228 n.) is inclined to identify the Chand* 
pur in question near ‘Alaipnr or ‘Alan-d-din’s town,*on the Bhariab, cast of 
Bhulna,in Jessore district, as the place where the Husain dynasty, of. Bengal 
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“Mnzaffar Shiili is very stingy, and rude in behaviour. • Although 
; I advise him to attend to ' the happiness' of the ai’my and the 

indopondont kings hnd its adopted homo, booausp Hnsain Shah first obtained 
power in the ttdjaoont district of Farldpiir or Fatliahabad '(which latter at the 
iimo was included in, or rather iiiolnded portions of, Jessore), where his first 
coins were struck in 899 A.n. (Marsden’s pi. XXXVIII, No. DOOLXXIX), and 
also bccanse Ilnsain Shah’s son, Nnsrafc Shah, erected a mint at the neighbour- 
ing pinco of Khalifntabad (or Bagcrhat, formerly in Jessore district) and 
minted thera coins in tho lifetime of his father in' 922 A.H. (see p. 297> 
J.A.S.B. for 1873 and pl. IX, No. 10). Anothor cironmstanco which also sup- 
ports tho nboro theory of Professor Blochmann about tho locale of Alau-ddin 
Hussain Shah’s adopted home, appears to bo this, that the names of 
Hnsain ^ah, his brother Yusuf Shah, and his sons Nasrat ^ah,. and. Mahmud 
Shah, aro found in connection witli several parganas of Jessore (Jasar) diptrict 
(as formerly constituted, before its being split up into Fabna, Khulna and Farid- 
pnr districts), such as parganas Nasratshsh! and Mahmudshahi and Yusuf- 
ShahT, and Mahmudabad (a whole Sirkar including Northern Jessore or Jasar 
and Bosnah). In regard to Alanddin Hnsain ^ah. Professor Blochmann 
observes (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 291) that “ of the reign of no king of Bengal— 
perhaps of all Upper India before tho middle of the 10th century — do we 
possess so many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings 
scarcely over occur in legends, and remain evon nnrecognized in the geographi- 
cal names of tho country, tho name of ‘ Husain Shah the Good * is still 
remembered from tho frontiers of Orissa to the ’Brahmaputra.” This great 
and good king extended his empire into Orissa, into Assam, into Chittagong, 
and roignod over nil north Behar, and all south Behar np to the western 
limits of Sarkar Mongfayr, where 'his son Danyal oreoted a vault over the 
shrine of Peer Nafa. (See Tabaqat-i-Akbarl and also Badaoni, Vol. I, p. 371). 
A cathedral mosque amongst his other edifices was erected by this king, in 
907 A.H. at Maohain, opposite to Faiidpnr in Dhakah ; tho inscription of this 
mosque appears in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 293. The Husain ShahT dynasty con- 
sisted of four sovereigns; (1) Alanddin Hnsain §hah who reigned from 899 to 
929 A.H. (2) Alan-d-diu’s son, Nasiru-d-din Abul Mnzaffar Na$rat §hah (929 
to 939). (3) Alan-d-din FIruz ^ah (939), a son of No. 2, and (4) Ghiasu-d-din 
Mahmud Shah, (940-945 A.H.) the last Independent king of Bengal, who was 
defeated by Sher Shah’s army at Gaur under Jalal Khan and Khwns ]^an 
in 944 A.H. or 1538 A.D. That is, for forty-four years, this Hnsaini dynasty 
consisting of four kings, reigned over Bengal. (See J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 332). 
Tho Tabnqat-i-Akbari’s notice of Bengal closes with an account of the reign 
of Nasrat §hab, the second king of the above Husaini dynasty. The fourth 
king of the Hnsaini dynasty, it may bo of interest to remark, is the “ FI Bay 
Mamnd de Bengahi” of the Portuguese, who described Gaur, the capital at the 
time, ns being “ three leagues in length, well-fortified and with wide and 
straight roads, along which rows of trees were planted to shade the people.” 
This Mahmud Shah died in 945 A.H. at Colgoiig (Kahalgabn), where he lies 
buried. 
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nobility, and dissnado him from evil pursnits, it is all in vain ; for 
bo is simply bont on boarding wealth." In conscquoncc, tbo nobles 
looked upon Husain ns tbcir friend, patron and sympathiser. As 
bis virtues and Mnzallar trail's vices wore known to tbo pnblic 
and to tbo elite, on tiie da}' that Muzaifar >^ab was slain, all the 
nobles held a council for the purpose of electing a king, and 
favoured tbo installation of Syed Sharif Mnki, and said, " If we 
elect you king, in what way will you conduct yourself lowaids 
us ? " Sharif Makl said : “ I will meet all your wishes, and im- 
mediately I will allot to you whatever may be found over-ground 
in the city, whilst all that is under-ground I will appropriate to 
myself." The patricians as well as the plebeians fell in with this 
tempting offer, and hurried out to pillage the city of Gaur, which 
at this time eclipsed Cairo (in point of wealth). 

In this way, a city was pillaged : 

You might say, it was swept by the broom of plunder. 

Syed Shai'If Makl by this easy contrivance, seized the 
umbrella of sovereignty, and introduced the IO.mtba and the coin 
in his own name. 'Historians write that his name was Syed 
Shaiif Makl,t and that when he ascended tho throne, he styled 
himself ‘Alau-d-d!n. But I note that throughout the kingdom of 
Bengal and in the neighbourhood of Gaur, his name as Husain 
ShSh is on the lips of the elite and the mass. Since I did not find 
the name of Husain ^ah in history, I was in doubt. 
After much research, by deciphering wordings of inscriptions 
which exist up to this day, and are engraved on the ruins of the 
City of Gaur, on tho stone of the large gate-way of the 
Qadam Basul building,^ and on the Golden Mosque, and also on 
some other shrines, which are amongst the edifices erected by 
Sultan Husain Shah and his sons Nasrat Shah and 

I The Tnbaqat.i.AkbnrI and Badaoni (p, 317 voi. 1) simply call bim 
Alanddin (which however was obvionsly fclie Jalds name), Perishta erro- 
neously calls him “ Snyid Sharif Mnki,” whilst Stewart incorrectly calls 
him "Shiref Mecca,” erroneously led no doubt by the remark of the 
•Riyna’ whose author that Husain’s father or one of his ancestors 

might perhaps have been n Sherif of Mecca. The Alamgimamah (p. 730) 
calls him Husain Shah. 

S The inscription dated 937 A.H. on the Qadam Basul building at Gaur is 
publiMied in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p, 338 ; init Nasrat §hSk is described as son of 
Husain §hah, son of Syed Ashrafnl Husaint- 



it npponrfi llint. Sj'ctl ‘ Alilu-d-flin Abut 
Mur-affur IlnKnin .^fih iR the Ron of Sycd Asbrnfftl-tlnsninl. In 
n'Kni*d to flic nioiithp nnd ycniy of Sycd Slmi'if Mnkl'R period, nil 
IliOFo inscriiiHoJts folly, nnd llins nil doiibtR nro net. nt rest. It 
npprnrs tbnf nppnvcntly bis vcncrnblc fntber — Sycd Aslirafnl 
Jlnsnini — wns Sbnrif of Mnkkn; bcnco tho son nlso wns known ns 
^arif-i-Mnki ; or else, bis nnine wns S3’cd Ilusnin. In a 
pampblct, I Imvo notired llmt Ijnsnin Sbnb nnd bis brotber Yusuf, 
lojrelbor with tbeir fntber, Snj'yid Asbi'afnl nusnini, were residents 
of tbe town of Tnrinii?..’ IJy clinnee, fbcj' cniuo to Bengal, nnd 
jdnyrd in Ibo inonrA of Cbniidpur in Ibc zilln of llndbn,® nnd both 
flic In'olbcrs fo«d: tbeir lespoim from the Qnr.i of tbnt pincc. On 
kjiowinp tbeir noble pedigree, f.b« Qilvii nmrried bis danglitor to 
Ilusnin ^u'lb. After tbis, be entered tbe service of Slujjntrnr 
Sbnb, nnd iracbcd tbe otl’icc of Vizier, ns bus been related before. 
When be nsecnde.d tbe throne in tbe city of Gnnr, after some dnj’S, 
be forbade tbe pcyiplc from the pillngc of tbe city, nnd when they 
did not coaBO, bo slaughtered twelve tbousnnd plnndcrors ; 
then tbeso stayed tbeir bands from tbe work of pillage. And 
making seareb, be found much of tbe bidden tronsurcs including 
tbirfecMi hundred plates of gold. From nnciont times, tbe 
coBloni in Ibf countiy of Lakbnnuti nnd Bast Bcngnl wns 
that, rich people preparing plalc.s of gold, used to take tbeir 
food tboroon, and on da^'s of enmivabs nnd festivities, wboover 
displayed a largo nnml)er of golden plates, bccnine tbe object 
of pt'C'Cmincncc. And this custom up to tins time prevails 
amongst tbe rich and liigb-rnnkcd people. Sultan 'Aluu-d-din 
Ilnsnin Shall, since bo wns a wise nnd sagacious sovereign, 
shewed eonsidcrnteucss towards the influential nobles, and raised 
bis select officers to high positions nnd trusty ofliccs. And bo 
prohibited the Paiks — whoso failblc-ssncss nnd regicides bad be- 
come cbnractcrislic — fi'om guarding the Palace, and totally dis- 
banded them, so that no barm might bofal him. And in place 
of tbe Paths, in the Guard-room and on the Band-stand, bo appoint- 
ed other bod^'-gunrds. And be also expelled totally the Abyssini- 
ans from bis entire dominions. 

1 A Iowa in Turkestan. 

8 That iH, tho Western Bengal tract. See however, note 13 to p. 48, whore 
ProfesBor Blochmann idculificR Oliundpur, near Ataipnr on tlio Bhairab, 
in JesKorn dislricl. 



Since UicBo AbyRBininnn ■were nolorious for their v/ickcdncHB, 
rc^icidcH and infamoua conduct, ohfainihff no footing in Jaun* 
pnr and HinduBtan, tlioy went to Gujrat and tiic Dakliln. Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din HuBnin Shah, girding up tho waiat of juBtico, unlike 
other kingB of 13ongn1, 'removed hiB neat of government to Skdalu, 
which adjoina tho city of Qaur. And excepting Husain ^lah, no one 
amongst tho kings of Bengal made his scat of government anywhere, 
except at Pandua and the city of Gaur. As he was himself of noble 
descent, according to tho saying, “ Every thing turns back to its 
origin” he took tho Syeds, Muj^als and Affdians by tho hand, 
and sent eflicicnt Distiict Officers to different pinccs, so that peace 
in the country being secured, anarchy and revolutions which had 
occurred during the period' of the Ab^'ssinian kings, etc., vanishedt 
and all disloyal elements were reduced to order. And subjugat- 
ing the Rajas of the cnvii'ons and conquering up to Orissa, 
ho levied tribute. After this, ho planned to conquer Assam, which 
is north-oaBt of Bengal. With an overwhelming army consisting 
of infantry and a numerous fleet, ho marched towards that king- 
dom,' and conquered it. And conquering the whole of that country 
up to Katnrup, Kumtah and other districts which were subject 
to powerful Rajas, like Rup Narnin, and IMal Eunwar, and Gasa 
Lakhan and Laohral Earain and others, he collected much wealth 
from the conquered tracts ; and tho Af^uns demolishing those 
Rajas’ buildings, erected new buildings. Tho Raja of Assam 
not being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country, fled to tho 
mountains. Tho king, leaving his son ' with a large army to 

1 This was Prince Danynl (incorreclly known aa Dnlnl Gliozi). This 
invasion of Assam took placo in 1498 A.O. Sco J.A.S. for 1872, p. 335. 
Forticnlars of tliia invasion of Assam in 1498 A.O. or 0034^ A.II. aro given 
in tho Alarngimamali pp. 730 and 731 and tho Assam Burnnji (J.A.S., for 
1874, p. 281). ITnsain ghali’a conquest of Kamrup and Knmta (western Assam) 
is also chronicled in a contetnporaiicons inscription of 907 AH. (1501 A.C.) in 
a Madrasah or College founded by Ilnsain Sbah at Gaur, This inscription is 
also published in J.A.S., for 1874, p. 303. Uusain pith’s first Governor of 
Western Assam or Kamrup was his son, Prince Ganyal, — the same prince who 
erected tho vault over tho shrine of Pir Nnfa in Monghyr fort in 003 A.O;, 
whilst rotnniing from a mission on behalf of his father to meet Sultan 
Sikandnr Lodi in Bohar, and immcdiatly before sottingont on this 'Assam 
expedition- (Badaont, p. 817 Vol. I), lie was followed as Governor of Assam by 
Musa'ndor Ghazi. who was succeeded by Sulfan ^iasu.d.dm who introduced 
a colony of Muhammadans into Assam. 
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oomplete the seltlcmenfc. of the conquered country, returned 
triuinplmnt and victorious to Bengal. After tlie withdrawal, 
of the king, his son devoted himself to the' pacification and defences 
of the conquered country. But when the rainy season set in, owing' 
to floods, the roads and tracks became closed ; and the Bajah with 
his adherents issued from the hills, surrounded the Royal ai'my, 
engaged in warfare, cut off supplies of provisions, and in a short 
time put all to the sword. And the king, erecting a fort on the 
bank of the river Bhatah,^ bestowed great efforts on the 
improvement and advancement of the Kingdom of Bengal. And 
erecting and cstablisliing Mosques and Rest-houses at different 
places in every district, he conferred numerous gifts on saints 
and I'cclnses.^ And for the maintenance of the Rest-liouse in connec- 
tion with the eminent saint, Nnr Qntbu-I-‘Alam, he endowed 
several villages, and ovei’y year, from Ekdala, which was the 
scat of his government, ho used to come to Pandnn, for pilgrimage 
to the bright shrine of that lioly saint.^ And because of his meed- 
worthy conrtcousness and affable deportment, and owing to the 
oxnhcrance of his good sense and wisdom, he ruled for a long 
period with complete independence. In the year 900 A.H., Sulpn 
Husain Sharqi, nilcr of the Jaunpur kingdom, on being defeat- 
ed and pursued by Sultan Sikandar, proceeded to Golgong 
(Kahlgaoii),'* and took shelter with Saltan ‘Alau-d-din Husain 
Shah. The latter, paying regard to the I’efngee’s rank, provided 
him with means of comfort, so that I'elinguishing anxieties 
and cares of sovereignty. Saltan Husain Sharqi passed the 
rest of his life at the above place. Towards the end of ‘Alau-d- 
din’s reign, Muhammad Babar the Emperor invaded Hindus- 
tan. Saltan Husain Shah, in the year 927 A.H., died a natural 
death. His reign lasted 27 years, and according to some, 24 years, 

1 Stewart lias ' Bateab,’ and says it is the name of a stream, which also 
boars the name of Gandak. I do not know how far Stewart is correct. 

3 He also founded Madrasahs or Colleges for the advancement of learning, 
as is evidenced by the testimony of the contemporaneous inscription of 907 
A.H. published in J.A.S.B., for 1874, p. 303. This inscription opens ivith the 
remarkable saying of the Prophet, “ Search after knowledge even as far as 
China.” 

8 Sec note p. 46. 

* See Badaoni, p. 316, Vol. I. 
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and according to othora, 20 ycara and 5 rnontiis. Amongst tlio 
sovoroigiiB of Bengal, none lias }3con equal 1^ ‘ Alaa>d*dTn j^nsain 
Shall. And traces of iiis beneficence in this country arc well* 
known to all. Ho had eighteen sons. Na^rat Shah, after hi.s 
father, became king of Bengal. 


THE REIGN OF NASRAT SHAH,> SON OF ‘ALAU-D-DlN 

9USAIN SHAH. 

When Sultan ‘Alau-d>d1n Husain Shah died, the adherents of 
the kingdom and the members of the government placed on the 
throne his oldest son, named Nasrat Shah, commonly known ns 
Na^ib Shah, who was wise and just, and well-behaved, and in 
affairs of administration was moi'c proficient than his other 
brothers. The most laudable work that he performed was that, 
instead of imprisoning his brothers, he doubled the offices which 
had been conferred on the latter by their father. And capturing 
the Rajah of Tirhut, ho killed him. And he set two officers) 
named *Alau-d-din and Majehdum 'Alim, otherwise known as §l}ah 
‘Alim, and who wore sons-in-law of Bnsnin §hah, for the conquest 
of the limits of Tirluit and Bajlpnr,^ and posted them there. And 
when Emperor Babar, killing Sultan Ibrrthlm,^ son of Sulpn 

1 His name, as appearing on his coins and insoriptions, is Nasira.d-din 
Abnl Mazzafar Nojrat ShAh. (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp> 296 and 297). 
Historians call liim also Nastb ShAh,(Badaoni, p. 348), but perhaps whilst as a 
prince, he held the name of Hastb Khan. Ho appears to have reconquered 
Chittagong Tract (see Tarijeh-i-Hamidiand J.A.S. for 1872, p. 836), and to have 
subdued Tirhut and Hajipnr tracts in North Behar— and to have also held 
temporary sway over Azimgarh in the N.-W. Provinces (see Sikandarpur 
Azimgarh inscription published in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 296). Klmrid mentioned 
in this inscription is on the right bank of the Ghogra river. 

Nosrat Shah reigned from 929 to 939 A.H. (J.A.S. for 1872, p. 333). 

3 Hajlpur was long the head-quarters of the Bengal Governors of Behar 
from the time of Haji Ilyas, and was founded by Haji Ilyas alias ghamsu- 
d-din Ilyas, king of Bengal. It sank in importance with the transfer of the 
head-quarters to Patna, on the establishment of Mnghal rule under Emperor 
Akbar. 

3 Ibrahim Lodi, son of Sikandar Lodi and grandson of Bahlol Lodi, was 
defeated and killed by Babar at the decisive battle of Panipat in 1526 A.C. 
or 932 A.H. See the graphic description of this decisive • battle in Badaoni 
(Pers. text, Yol. I, pp. 334-336.) By this great battle, the sovereignty of 
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Sikandar Lodi, conquered the great empire of Hindustan, many 
of the Af gh an Omrn escaping, sought refuge with Na§rat Shah. 
And at length, Saltan Mahmud,^ brother of Sultan Ibrahim, 
being expelled from his kingdom, came to Bengal. Nasrat Shah 
showing kindness to every one, bestowed on all pargannahs and 
villages, in accordance with their respective rank and condition, 
and consistently with the resoni*ces of his kingdom. And he 
married Saltan Ibrahim’s daughter, who had also come to 
Bengal. And planning the subjugation of the Mn^al forces, he 
despatched Qutb !^ian with a large force towards the environs 
of Bharaich.® And the latter fought several battles with the 
Lineals, and for a period tho contending forces were bivouacked 
there, fighting. But ^lan Zaman,® son-in-law of Emperor Babar, 
had conquered up to Jannpur, and when in the year 930 A.H., 
Emperor Babar came to Jannpur, and brought to his subjuga- 
tion all its limits and environs, and planned to march to Bengal 
and to bring it also under his domination, Nasrat Shah, foreseeing 
the result, sent valuable presents and gifts in charge of wise envoys, 
and offered submission. Emperor Babar, in view of the exigencies 
of the times, made peace with Nnsrat Shah, and retired. When 
Emperor Babar died on the 5th of the month of Jamadiu-l-Awal 

India was transferred from Afghan hands to those of tho Mng^als. Strange 
enough to add, this revolution was effected by the intrigues of Af^an ofiSoers 
and Omara of Ibrahim who had joined Babar, and invited the latter to 
India. (Badaoni, Fers. text, p. 331, Vol. I). No doubt, it was a penalty paid 
by Sultan Ibr.ihlm for his ill-treatment of his brothers, officers and noblemen, 
whom he constantly distrusted ami disgraced. 

I Snlftin Mnl.imud was a son of Sultan Sikandar hodi. He was set up 
as a King by Ifnsan Khan Uewnti and Kana Sanko, and induced to fight 
with Babar who defeated him. After defeat, he lived at Chitor, whence he 
was brought by Afghans to Behnr, and proclaimed its King. Slier Khan joined 
him, but subsequently deserted him in favour of Murals, who defeated him. 
From Patna, ho fied to Orissa, where he died in 949 A.H. (See Badaoni, 
pp. 361 and 338, Vol. Ij. 

8 Sarkar Bharaich is included in the Subnh of Ondh, and is mentioned in 
tho Ain-i-Akbari (JaiTett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 93). ‘ 

This was the furthest western incursion made by the Mnsalman kings of 
Bengal (barring of course Sher Shah, who from king of Bengal rose to bo 
Emperor of all India). 

8 See p. 139 Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. From Badaoni’s account (p. 838, 
Vol. I), tho conquest of Jnnnpnr appears to have been made by Humaynn, 
during Bnbnr’s lifetime. In Badaoni (p, 344, Vol. I), Md. Zaman Mirza. 
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937 A.H., and Emperor HumSynn ascended the throne o£, Delhi, 
it was rumoured that the Emperor of Delhi avos; planning , the 
conquest of Bengal.. Consequently, Nasrat Shah in the year 
939 A.H., in .view of demonsti'aiihg his .sincerity and friend- 
ship, sent rare presents in charge of Malik Mar j an, the eunuch, 
to Saltan Bahadur Gajrati.^ Malik Marjan met Snltaii Bahadur 
in the fort of Maitdn, and became the recipient of a special ^ill‘at. 
In the meantime, Nasrat Shah, in spite of his being a Syed, 
indulged in dissipations and sundry oppressions, to detail which 
would be to barrow tlie feelings of all. And a world ivas grind- 
ing under his tyranny. In that intei'val, Nasrat §hah rode to 
Aknakah, in the city of Gaur, in order to visit the tomb of his 
father. As will would have it, there he punished an eunuch for 
some fault. From fear of life, this eunuch leagued with other 
eunuchs, and murdered Nasrat ShSh on his return to the palace, 
in the year 943 A.H. His reign lasted 16 years, and according 
to' some, 18 years, and according to others, less than 13 years. 
.The foundations of the building of Qadam Basul ^ in the year 
989,3 and the Golden mosque commonly called the Sona Musjid^ 
in the year 932 A.H., Avere laid by him, and these with their 
shattered doors and walls exist to this day, amongst the build- 
ings of Nasrat Shah, sou of Saltan ‘Alau-d-din Shah, 

amidst the ruins of Gaur. And the foundation of the luminous 
shrine of the saint Ma^dum Siraju-d-din ^ at Sadu-l-Iahpur 
is also amongst the noble relics of that monarch. 

1 He reigned in Gnjarat from 1626 A.C. to 1536 A.C. — see Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. II, p. 261, and Badaom, pp; 344 to 347, Yol. 1. 

Ho foolishly engaged in a war with Hnmnyun and was defeated, (Yol. II, 
p. 266, and Badaoni, p. 346, Yol. I). 

8 Tide bnilding wns in fair order when I visited Gaur in 1887. It is n 
square one-domed bnilding in the enclosure of the Fort. Its length from 
east to west is 24 cnbits, and its brondth is the snmo. The Bhagirnti flows 
to the west of it, about a distance of 30 rasls. This building was erected by 
Nn?rafc gbih in 937 A.H. (1630 A.D). Inside tbo mosquo nnder tbo dome, 
there is a foot-print of the Arabian prophet on a piece of atone, which is 
said to have been formerly at Fnndunli in the Ghillakjiana of tbo Saint 
Jallaln-d-din Tabriz!, who is sopposed to have brought it from Arabia. 

The inscription on the building is published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 808. 

3 Tho date oii the inscription is however, 937 A.H. (See J.A.S.B. for 
1872, p. 338). 

* Sec Ravonsbaw’a and Creighton’s "Ruins of Gaur.” 

6 He was a Saint of Gaur. Ho came ns a boy to Nizamu-d-din Aaliob of 
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[Note hj the author, Salim: In all tlio inscl'iptionR that 
cncfravcil on sloncs oxist lo ilns timo, llio Icincf’s namo in niontioned 
ns NnRrat Shnl'. Ron of Snlitln ‘Aliiu-d-din Husain Shall. In 
historios, his mime is nionlioncd ns Nnsib Shah. Apparently, this 
is a oorrnption or a inisfnkc, in that there is no room for .mistako 
in the inscriptions ongr.avod on stones.] 


REIGN OE FTRUZ STJAH,' SON OP NASRAT SHAH. 

When Nnsrat Shah drank tlio disngrocahlo sj’rnp of death, 
his son, Fimz Shah, h}* the counsels of the grandoos, ascended the 
tlii’one. Ho had reigned for three* years, when Sultan Mahmud- 
nengali, who was ono of the eighteen sons of Sultan ‘Alan>d>din 
Husain Shilli, and whom Nasrnt Shfdi had installed to the rank 
of a nohlcman, and wlio in the life-time of Nnsi*.at, conducted- 
himself like an amnrr, finding an opportunity, slow Flrnr. Shfih, 
and ascended the thi’one hy right of inhcritanco from his 
father. 

Dolhi awl in course of titno ncqnirpd groat learning. IIo was then sent to 
llongni, wlicn* In* died in T.'iS A.TI. or 1357 A.C. After Nir.ninn-d-din’s death 
(according to the Unjt I qli'm), he went to Lnkhnniiti — (See J.A.8. for 1873 
p. 2(30). 

Nnjrnt Shnh conhl not have laid Iho foundation of the Soint’s ahrino; 
ho conld have only rp]iaircd and improved it, for tho iiiBcription on tho shrino 
(see J.A.S. for 1873, ji. 291), ahowa that ila door was bnilt by Nasrat Shflh’a 
father, Snlh'in ‘Alan-d-din I.lnaain Shah, in 91G A.U. (A.C. 1510). 

Akhi'a pnpil waa tho Saint Alan-l-IInq, fatlior of tho Saint Nur Qnf.b 
‘Alani of history. 

Akhl was a contemporarj’ of Rhaman-d-din Abnl Mnzalfar Ilyas 5bahi 
King of Bengal. 

1 Ilia namo appeara to bo ‘Alan-d-din Abiil Muar.nfar Firnz ^ah, both on 

hia coins and his inscriptions (Sco .T.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 207). Ho reigned for 
only ono year (930 A. II.) when ho was alain by hia undo Mahmud ^ah 
the next King. Tliia would also put back tho dato of Ka-srat Shah’s murder 
to ond of 938 or bfginning of 939 A.H. ; but Jladaoni’ii acconnt (p. 348, Vol. I), 
rcndcra it donbtfnl. , 

2 “ Three years,” is evidently n copyist’s mistake, for Stewart who bases 
his history on tho Iliyaz, mentions “ three months ” which ho most have _ 
fo-.ind in his copy of tho MS. of tho Biyaz, and which appears otherwise more 
consistent, chronologically. 

18 
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EBIG-N OP SULTIN MAHMOD.i SON OP ‘ALAU-D-DlN. 

Wlion Mnljimud Sliali ascended the throne, ilakfadum ‘Alam, 
his brother-in-law, who was Governor of Hajipur, raised the 
8tandai*d of I'cbollion, and intrigued and allied himself with §hcr 
!^>an, who was in the tract of Behar.* Mahmud Shfili deputed 
Qutb ©Jan, Commandant of Monghyr, to conquer the Province of 
Bobar, and to chastise ^faldidum ‘Alam. Sjior 10}an made efforts 
to conclude ponce, but they wore of no avail ; and at length, by 
the concurrence of the Afglirms, resolving to die, he determined 
to fight. When the two forces closed togethci’, a great battle 
ensued. Qntb 10.ian was killed in the battle, and >^icr Khan, 
obtaining his elephants and baggage, became powerful. After 
this, Mnkhdum ‘Alam, in order to avenge himself, or to usurp 
the throne, raised the standard of rebellion, and fighting with 
Mahmud Shah, was killed. And ^icr IQian Af gh an instantly, 
who had usurped the tlu’one of Delhi,® drew his force toward.? 
Bengal. The nobles of Bengal, guarding tho passes of Tollagadhi 

I Tho natno of this King as appearing on his coins and inscriptions is 
GiiiSgn-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar Mahmud gliSh (Seo J.A.S. for 1872, p. 339, and for 
1873 p. 298). Ho was tho last Independent King of Bengal, and reigned from 
940to944A.H. Ho is tho "El Bojr Mnmnd do Bangaln,’’ with whom tho 
Fortngneso Alfonso do Mcllo made a treaty. At this time, Sher Khan and his 
brother Adil Khan had doserted tho Mnghol oansc, and gone over to the side 
of tho King of Bengal. Bnt Bnbscqncntlj gbor ]gtan on tbo pretext of aveng- 
ing the mnrdcr of Firiiz Shah, made war on Mnhmud ^ah, besieged bim at 
Gaur, and Mn^mud Shah Hod to Colgong (Knlmlgaon), where he died in 943 
A.H. (1538 A.C.) of injuries recoirod on the battle-field. (See Badaoni, 
p. 348, Vol. I). 

3 The town of Bohnr is meant. It appears that at this time both Sarkar 
Monghyr in Sonth Bohnr and the whole of North Behor were subject to the 
Bengal kings, nnd Hajipnr was the liead-qnartors from a long time of the 
Bengal Governor of North Belinr. West of Snrkar Monghyr in Sonth Behnr, 
which was snbject to tho ^arqi kingdom of Junnpnr, on the decay of the 
latter kingdom, fell into the hands of semi-independent Af^^an chiefs, 
inclnding Darin. Khan, his son Bahadnr Khan (who proclaimed himself 
Salman Mnhnnimad), Salman Maljimad, and Sher Khan. . At this time, 
ns the text shews, MaUidnm 'Alam, Mahmud gbah’s brother-iu-law, who 
was his Gorernor/of North Behnr, and had his hend-qnnrters at Hajipnr, 
also rebelled against his sovereign, and intrigued with Sher Khan (after- 
wards gher ^ah). fSeo Badaoni, pp. 360, 338, 361, Yol. I). 

® How Sher ghah acquired the Delhi Empire, is related in Tari^-i- 
gher ghahi, and also in BadnonT.and the Akbnrnamah. 
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and Sakrigali ^ for one month continned fighting. At , length, 
the passes of Teliagadlii and Saki'igali were captured, and Sher 
!^ian entered Bengal, and Mahmud ^ah, drawing his force, 
encountered the former, when a great battle ensned. Saltan 
Mahmud, being vanquished in the field, entrenched himself in the 
citadel, and sent a message to Emperor Humajun in Delhi, 
seeking for help. Humajun Shah in the year 944 A.H. turned to- 
wards the conquest of the province of Jaunpur. Since at that 
time, Sher !^an was in Bengal, Emperor Humayun going to the 
foot of the fort of Ohnnar,* laid siege to it. Ghazi Sur, who 
was in the fort on behalf of Sher !^an, raised the standard of 
opposition, and for six months the siege was protracted.® By the 
efforts of Bumi Khan,* ladders being mounted, the fort was 
scaled and captured by Humajun. Sher Khan also put forth 
grand efforts for capturing the fort of Gaur, and the garrison 
were hardpressed. But as in the meantime one of the zamindars 
of Behar, becoming refractory, raised disturbance, Sher !^an, 
finding it inexpedient to halt at Gaur, left his son, Jallal IChan, 
and Khawa^ Kban, one of his trusty nobles, to besiege the fort 
of Gaur, whilst he himself marched back to Bebar. And Jallal 
Khan, son of Sher Khan, skirmished with Ihlabmud Shah, so that 
the garrison were reduced to straits, and food-grains became 
scarce in the city. On Sunday, the 13th of the month of Far- 
wardi, corresponding to the 6th of ^il-Qadh, 944 A.H.,® Jallal 


These passes are close to Colgong, and are now traversed by the E.I. 
Bailway line. They were in those days considered the ' key ’ to Bengal. They 
were fortified under Sher Shah’s order by QnJib Khan, son of Slier ]^an and 
Khawas ^an, slave of Sher Khan. (See Badaoni, p. 349, Yol. I). 

S In the Ain-i-AkbarT, nnder the Subah of Allahabad, Chunar is 
described “ as a stone-fort in the sumniit of a hill, scarcely equalled for its 
loftiness and strength.” The river Ganges flows at its foot — Aln-i-Akbarl 
(Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. 2, p. 169). 

S It is stated that its siege by Emperor Humayun commenced on 8th 
January, 1538 A.C. As its siege lasted six months, and as it was stormed before 
Gaur fell (on 6th April, 1538 A.O.) into the hands of Sher Shah’s general, 
Tnin wna TTha n. the siege of Ohunar must have commenced in October 1637 
A.O. (See Tarikh-i-Slier Shahi), or it may be that the fall of Gaur took place 
in July 1638 A.O. (See Badatmi, pp. 348 and 349, Vol. I). 

* See p. 441 Bloohmann’s Trans, of Ain, Vol. I, p. 441 , and Badaoni, p, 348, 
Vol. I. Ohunar was captured by Humayun in 943 A.H. 

B This corresponds to 6th April, 1638 A.C. 



^an-Tvitli other grandees; such as 'Khawas Khan, etc., struck np 
the > kettle-drum of battle. Sultan Mahmud, who was hard- 
pressed' by the siege, sallying out of the- fort, advanced to fight. 
'Siiice .the period of his fortune had turned to declension, and the 
■lack ' of Sher Ehan assisted the latter, Sultan - Mahmud,' unable 
■to' cope, in battle, escaping by the way of Bhata/ fled, and 
-Mahmud Shah’s sons were taken prisoners ; and the foit of G'aur, 
together with other booty, fell into the. hands of Jallal Khan, 
.son of ^er !^an. Jallal Khan and Elia was !^au, entering 
•the fort, engaged in slaughter and capture and plunder of the 
ga'msou. And Sher i^an also, being set free from the distur- 
■bance in' Behar, pursued Sultan Mahmud. When they -closed 
-each other, Sultan Mahmud was obliged to fight, and receiving 
a serious wound, fled from the battle-field. Sher !|^an, victorious 
.and triumphant, spuiTed on to Gaur, and became -master of 
Bengal. The Cathedral Mosque at S'adu-l-lahpur,^ amongst the 
.buildings of Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan ‘Alan-d-din Husain 
.Shahj eicists to this day. From the inscriptions engraved on it, it 
appears that he was a son of Snlian ‘Alau-d-din ^nsain Shall. 
The period of his reign appears to have lasted five years.® ' 

' . • i • 

, . - o ' - 

SiOOBSSlON OF KSSIRU-D-DIN MUHAMMAD HUMATUN 
PADSHAH TO THE THRONE OF GA-QR. 

Sultan Mahmud, fleeing womided from, the battle with Sher 
Khan, turned to meet Sultan Muhammad Humayun, the Emperor. 
At the time when Sultan Humayun the Emperor captured the 
fort of Ohunar, Sul£an Mahmud arriving at Darvislipura,^. and 
meeting the Emperor, and using much cajolery and persuasion, 
requested the Emperor to invade Bengal. The Emperor, taking 
pity on Mahmud, left Mirza Dost Beg® in charge of the fort of 

1 See note ante, 

2 This was a quarter of Gaur. The inscription on this niosqne is pub< 
iished in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 339. 

® The fate of Maljinud Shah is fully described in the Tarlkli-i-Shor ShSh'i 
of which the Hon’ble Bir Edward Clive Baylcy has published a translation in 
Dowsoii’s edition of Elliot’s History of India, IV,- pp. 360-364. 

' 4 I have not idonti6ed this place-; but it must have been close to Cbunar. 

t In Badaoni (p. 348, Vol. 1), it is stated that when the King of Bengal 
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Chunai", and in the beginning of 945 raiacd the standard 

of march towards the conquest of Bengal. Shor Khan,? learning 
about this, despatched Jallal Khan and Khawus Khan to defend 
the pass of Toliagadhi, which leads to Bengal. And this Tclia- 
gadhi and Sakrigali is a place between the provinces of Bchar 
and Bengal, it is very impregnable ; it is flanked on one side by a 
lofty hill and a dense forest which arc quite impassable, and on 
another side by the river Ganges, to ford wliich is very difficult. 
Empei-or Humaynn .detached Jahangir Beg® Mu gh al to capture 
Toliagadhi and Sakrigali. On the day that Jahangir Beg reached 
that place, just after he had dismounted, Jallal Khan and 
Khawas Khan, mai*ching np quickly with an efficient force, 
attacked him. The Mughal forces, unable to cope, were .van- 
qnished. and Jahangir Beg, getting wounded, in a hap1cs.s 
condition, retreated to the Emperor’s camp.* But when Emperor 
Humaynn himself maixjhed up to Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
Jall.il Khan and Khawa.? Khan, seeing their inability to stand the 
Emperor’s onslaught, fled towards the bilLs, and from thence, to 
§hcr Khan at Gaur. The Imperial army, forcing its way easily 
through that narrow doSle, marched up, stage by stage. And 
when the Imperial camp baited at Kohal Gaon (Colgong), 
Mahmud ^ab. who was in the company of the Emperor, heard 
thait his two sons who had been taken prisoners by Jallal Khan. 
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day by da}', and in a sliort tiniG died.* . And since ^er ]^an, on 
hearing, about the approach of the Imperial, forces, became 
anxious, he removed the treasures of the kings of Gaur and 
Bengal, fled towards Badha,^ and from thenee towards the hills 
of Jliarkand.® Emperor Humaynn captured without opposition 
the city of Gaur*, which was the capital of Bengal, and owing to 
the ominous nature of its name, he changed it to Jinnatabad, and 
introduced the Imperial Khutba and coin. The ports of Sunar- 
gaon and Ghatgaon (Chittagong), etc., came into the possession of 
the Emperor. For some time, the Emperor lived in ease and 
comfort, and did not pursue Sher ^han, and made light of the 
enemy. Three months had not yet passed, since his stay in that 
city, when owing to the badness of the climate of that place, many 
horses and camels died, and many soldiers fell ill. Suddenly, 
the news was received that the Afghans, marching by way of 
Jharkand, had captured the fort of Bohtas,® and that leaving 
a force for the defence of the fort, Sher !^an himself had march- 
ed to Monghyr, and had put to the sword the Emperor’s grandees , 
who were there. And the news of the successful rebellion 
of Mirza Hindal which had come to pass at Delhi,® was also 
received. The Emperor becoming anxious on the a receipt of the 


I. Mahmud Shah, the last Independent Mnsalman king of Bengal, died at 
Colgong in 1538 A.C. 

* This was the name which Western Bengal bore under Hindn 
Bajas. 

5 Chafia Nagpur tract was so called daring Moslem mle in India. 

4 Hnmaynn captured Gaur, about July 1588. Hnmaynn stayed at Gaur 
for three months, that is, till September 1538 A.C., and named the place 
Jinnatabad. (See Badaoni, p. 349, Yol. I). 

6 This important fort in South Behar was captured by gher Shah in 945 
A.H. or abont September 1538 A.C. by an ingenions stratagem. (See Badaoni, 
p. 349, Vol. I). Sher Khan induced the Rajah of Rohtas to give shelter to 
his family in the Fort, and then sent in there two thousand armed Afghans 
in mdhfas or palanquins; these latter killed she Rajah and his soldiers, 
and easily captured the Fort for Sher Shah. 

8 In Firishta occurs the following : “ At this time news was receivtd- that 
Mirza Hindal had raised the standard of rebellion in Agrah and Mewat, had 
caused the Khutba to be recited after his own name, and had killed Shai^ 
Bahlol” (Yol. 1, p. 423,Fers. text). Delhi mentioned here therefore appears 
to be a mistake for Agra, as appears also from the text which follows. (See 
Badaoni, p. 350, Yol. I). 
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lle^YS from Doilii, appointed Jahnngir Quli Begi Governor of 
Bengal, and leaving Ibraliim Bog, who was one of the principal 
Omni, with five thousand select cavalry in the former’s company, 
himself swiftly marched back towards Agra. This happened 
in 946 A.H. 

THE ACCESSION OP SHER SHAH a TO THE THRONE, 
IN THE CITY OP GAtJR. 

When Emperor Humayun in the year 946 A.H. withdrew 
towards Agra, Sher Khan, apprised of the unpreparedness of the 
Imperial army and of the lebelHon of Mirza Hindal, set out from 
the fort of Rohtas with a lai-ge army. And at the time, when 
the Imperial camp arrived at Chansa, capturing the high way, 
for three months Sher Khan bivouacked facing it,® and caused 
as much harassment ns ho could. At length, by way of treachery 
and stratagem, sending to the Emperor Shailjh Klialil, the 
well-known saint who was his spiritual guide. Slier !|^ian sought 

I In Badaoni (p. 350, Vol. I). “ Jnhnngir Bog Mughal,” 

8 nis rcgnl stylo wns Paridn-il-din Abnl MiizoiTar Sher Shah’. Ho reigned 
from 944 to 952 A.H or 163S to 1545 A.C. Ho lies buried at SahnsrSin (Snsseram) 
ill Boliar. His first Gororuor of Bengal, Khizr Khitn, who married a daughter 
of Mahmud ^ah HI, hiug of Bengal, was replaced by QazI Fozilat, of Agra. 
Those who enro to know tho life and caroor of this remarkable Sovereign, 
will find a full account in Badaoni ('Vol. I, pp. 356 to 374). A man of learning 
and wonderful resources, n dashing soldier, a general of high order (always 
ready to avail hiinsolf of all stratagems and tactics in war), n politician of 
kcon diplomacy, when ho mounted tbo throne, he exhibited the highest 
(|iialitic8 of a statesman and a beneficont sovereign. Modornte and scientific in 
bis revcnne.asscssments, liberal in liis gifts, Jageero and bonefactions, generons 
in supporting learning and tbo lonriied, wise in liis army-reforms (copied 
subsequently by Akbnr) muiiificont in laying down trunk roads, planting trees, 
sinking wells, ostablisliing carnvnnsemis, building Iilosques, Madrasahs and 
Elianqahs, and erecting bridges, few Indo-Moslem Kings- como up to his 
level. Ho ndministorod justice so vigorously that ho impressed his perso- 
nality on all, and ostnblished thorough peace, so that, says Badaoni (p, 363, 
Vol. I), no dacoit or robber would dare to tonch a gold plate, thongh it 
might be loft on tho road by an old woman, daring her sleep. 

8 Shoe Khan had ononmpod on tho right bank of the river between 
Glinusa and Baksar. Tho river here is called Thora Nadi, Tho battle of 
Chansa was fought on 9th Safar 946 A.-H. or 26th June, 1539 A.C. (See 
Badaoni, pp, 351 and 352, Vol, I). 
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for peaoo. The Emperor, owing' to the cxigencioa of the times, 
accepted his orerfcaros,! and it was agreed that Bengal and the 
fort of Rohtas would continue in the possession of Sher Khan, 
and that the latter would put forth no further pretensions, hut 
that the Imperial coin and IDintba would he in force in those" 
provinces. Sher ^hian, taking his oath on the holy Qoran, 
accepted these terms ; and tho Imperial army were re-assured 
by’ this oath. But »Sher Klian, on the following day, with • an 
eiBBoient and well-equipped Afghan force, taking the Imperial 
army hy surprise, did not allow it time to rally into ranks, and 
after fighting became ■victorious, and closed the ferries where 
boats were moored. Owing to this cansc, the king as well as the 
beggar, the high as well as the low, became dispirited and 
straitened, and being hardpressed by tho Afghans, plunged pell- 
mell into tho river Ganges, so that besides the Hindustanis, 
nearly twenty thousand Mnghals got di'owncd. The Empei'or 
also, plunging into tho river, with the lielp of a water-carriei’, 
with great difficulty crossed over to the bank of Siifety, and with 
a small number of follo\vera, the enp of whose lives was not yet 
fnll to the brim, set out for Agra. Sher ©an, aftei’ gaining this 
strange victory, returned to Bengal, foughtropeatedly with Jahan- 
gir Quli Beg, and at length by way of deception and treacheiy, 
invited him to his presence, and slew him and his rettmie. And . 
putting to the sword the remainder of the Imperial army who . 
were at other places, he introduced the Khutba and the coin after 
his own name, and brought the provinces of Bengal and Behar 
absolutely under his domination. And fx’om that time he assumed 
the title of §her §Lah,* and that year devoting himself to the 

1 Bather tho evertnres for peace were made by HumSyan, who sent 
Malla Muhammad Azia for the purpose to gher Khan, who was then at 
Chausa. At the time, Sher Khan with his sleeves stuck up and with a spade 
in hand, in grilling weather, was digging a trench, and fortifying the place 
On seeing the Mnlla, he sat down on the bare ground, and in reply to the 
Mnlla said : “ Tell this one word on my behalf to the Emperor, that ho 
seeks war, and not his soldiers, whilst I do not seek war, but my soldiers do.” 
gher Shah then sent to tho Emperor his spiritual guide Shaikh Khalil, a des- 
cendant of Shaikh Farid Ganj ghakar. (See Badaoni, pp. 350 and Sol, Vol. I). 

3 After defeating Hnmaynn at Chansa on 26th Jane, 1539 A.C. (9th 
Safar, 946 A.H.} glier Khan marched to Gaur, slew Hnmaynn’s Governor, 
Jahangir Qnli Beg, and assumed the same year at Gaur the royal title of 
Faridn-d-dln Abnl Muzaffar &|ier gliah, and struck coins, gher ghah stayed 
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Kctllcment of his hingdoin, nitiiiiiud pi cut power and pomp. At 
the cud of llic ycnr, Icuviup Khizr Jfhan to rule over IJongal, ho 
himself started for Agm. And from that side, Unrailj’un’s force, 
dc.spito the friitcrnul dissensions, consisting of one hundred 
thousand soldiei's, inarclicd forward to ciiconnfcr him. And in 
the year 047 A.H.* on the tenth diij’ of the month of Mnliarram, 
in the neighhourhood of Qnnauj, on the banks of the river 
Ganges, tliu contending hosts faced each other. And whilst the 
Jluglial forces were prcj)aring to cncam]> at this stage, nearly 
fifty thousand Afghan cavalry d.ashrd up. 'J'ho Imperial army, 
w’itliout fighting, was ivnKcd, and ^icr Shah chasing it np to the 
river, marclicd forward to Agra. 


o 

RULE OR KBIZll lOJAN AT GAtJR. 

When IQiir.r IChan was appointed Governor of Bengal on 
helialf of ^icr Bhah, ho married a dauglitcr of one of the kings 
of Bengal,* and in his mode of living, and in liis paraphernalia 
of conjfoi ts and lnxurio.s, observed the kingly mode. And when 
Shor Sijnh at Agi*n came to know about* this, exorcising foi-c- 
sight, he deemed it proper to adopt remedial measures against 
the disease before it showed itself, and swiftly marched to Bengal. 
And when IQiizr Ebiin went forward to receive him, Shor Shah 
imprisoning him, divided the province of Bengal amongst several 
tribal chiefs, and appointed Qnzl Fnzilnt, who was one of the 
learned sehohirs of Agra, and who was distinguished for his vir- 
tues, honesty and trustworthiness, to bo tlio over-lord, and 
entrusting to his hands the power of making peace and war in the 
countiy, ho himself returned to Agra.* 

till end of Dccombor 1G30 A.C. at Gnur, and tlion Icnvinp; ^izr Khiin ns his 
Governor of Uongni, ho marched towards Agra. {Badaoni, pp. 352 and 3G4 
Vol. I). 

t Corresponding to tho year 1540 A.O. Sco description of battio of 
Qaiianj in Badaoni, p. 354, Vol. I. 

* Ho married n daughter of Malimud Shiili III, tlio lato king of Bengal, 
and gave himself royal airs, in oonsequcnco of wiiioh Shor Shah promptly 
removed him, and appointed QnzT Pazilat ns Governor of Bengal in his place. 

( See Badaoni, p. 365, \''ol. I). 

8 In 048 A.H. Khizr Khfm was deposed at Gaur by Shor 8h.ah. gher 
Shah had political insight of a high order. Tho administrative arrange* 

19 
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ACCOUNT OF THE OVER-LOBUSHIP OF MUHAMMAD 
]ra[iN SUE IN BENGAL. 

When in the year 952 A.H., Sher Shah, in captaring the fort 
of Kalinjar,^ by the will ‘ of Providence, was accidentally hnmt 
by the esplosion of the gunpowder of a mine that had been laid 
underneath tne rampart, and his yonnger son, named Jallal 
TThnn ^ ascended the throne of Delhi and assumed' the title of 
IslSpm Shah, 2 popularly known as Salim Shah, Mnhammad 
TTVian Sur, who was one of the principal Omra and a connexion of 
Salim Shah, and who was renowned for his justice and equity and 
courteous deportment, was appointed Governor of Bengal. And for 
some years until the end of Salim Shah’s reign he continued so, after 
which he raised the standard of rebellion, and turned towards the 

ments that he introdnoed at this time in Bengal, vit., of placing different 
tribal chiefs to rule over different territorial divisions wonid indicate that he 
was fnlly alive to the policy “ Divide and rule.” His installation of Qazi 
FazTlat, a scholar of Agra, in a position of ovcr-lbrdship over these tribal 
chiefs, farther indicates that he set a high value on learning. Sher Shah died 
pn 12th Babi 1, 962 A.H. (6rd June, 1545) ; he lies bnried at Sahsrnm, in South 
Behor, See Tari^-i.§her Sliahl for an interesting account of Sher ghsh’s 
.career, and also Badaoni, p. 365. Yol. I, Firishta and Akbarnamah. 

Sher Shah was the first ruler who from a king of Bengal, became the 
Emperor of all India. His triumph was a triumph for Bengal, whose prosperity 
and welfare continued to receive his special attention, even after he became 
Emperor of India. Mugjial historians generally (no doubt from their delicate 
position) have failed to appraise Sher Shnh’s qualities as a statesman and as 
a soldier at their proper worth. His reign was frnitfnl of military, fisoal) 
agricultural, economic, currency and revenue reforms in Bengal, and also of 
many public works of utility, such as roads, rest-houses, bridges, fortifications, 
Khangas. colleges and wells, &o. 

1 “ Ealinjar is a stone fortress in SuKah Allahabad, upon heaven-reaching 
hill.” — Ain. During its siege in 1545 A.C., a shell rebounded from the walls 
into the battery where Sher Shah stood, and set fire to the gun-powder.' He 
was severely burnt, and died next day. (Jarrett’s Tr., Ain., Yol. II, p. 1604). 
Ain simply says “ he fell at the powder magazine when' the fire opened in 
the fort.” (See Badaoni, p. 372, Yol. I). 

S Jallal @an assumed the royal title of Jallaln-d-din Abnl -Muzaffar 
Islam Shah in 1545 A.C. (or 952 A.H.) He reigned from 15‘46 to 1553 A.G. 
He appointed his relative Muhammad BIhan Sur as his Governor of Bengal, 
removing Qazi Fazilat. Islam Shah lies bnried at Sassaram. He drew up a 
comprehensive Procedure Code, and followed the enlightened and statesman- 
like policy of his illnstrions father. See' Badaoni, Yol. I, p. 374, 
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conquest of Chunar, Jaunpur* nnd Kalpi* Muhammad ^ah 
‘Adli,® taking in his company Hemn^.the grocer, who was one of 
his leading Omra, with a large army, proceeded to encounter 
Muhammad !^an, and in the village of Chaparghatha, which is 
fifteen Uro distant from Kalpi, between the two armies, a san- 
guinary engagement took place.^ Many persons on both sides 
were killed, and Muhammad ^an, too, was killed. The grandees 
who escaped from the sword fied, and rallied together at Jhosi,® 
and installed in power Muhammad ^an’s son, named IThigp 

1 “ Jannpnr is a large city. Sultan Firnz Tughlak laid its foundation and 
named it after his cousin Fa^ru-d-din Jnnai.” — Ain. 

8 Kalpi is mentioned in the Ain under Subah Agra (Jarrett’s Tr., Yol. II, 
p. 184). 

5 Mnbariz ^an killed Firuz Khan, son of Islam Shah, and assumed (in 960 
A.H. or 1653 A.G.) the title of Muhammad Bbab *Adil. Owing to this nn- 
warranted assassination, popularly he was known as ’Adil Shah or simply as 
“ Andhali ” which means “ the blind” in Hindustani. 

In Firishta and Stewart, it is stated that Muhammad Khan Snr ruled 
over Bengal and North Behar wisely and beneficently till the close of the 
reign of Salim Shah ; but when in 960 A.H. Muhammad ’ Adili who was 
addicted to debanoheiy and pleasures, mounted the throne, after slaying 
Firnz Khan. Muhammad Khan refused to pay him homage, viewing him as 
the assassin of his late master’s son. 

Muhammad Khan Snr was appointed in 962 A.H. (1545 A.C.) Oovemor 
of Bengal and North Behar by Islam ghah, who had deposed Qazi Fazilat, 
the . nominee of gher §bah. Islam Shah at the same time confirmed Miyan 
Sulaiman Korraranl to continue as Governor of South Behar. 

4 Hemn the grocer was made a Superintendent of the Markets by Salim 
Shah, and raised to the office of Administrator-General of the Empire by 
Muhammad Shah ’Adil. He was defeated by Akbar’s General, Bairam Khan, 
in 1556 A.O. at Fanipat. 

t Muhammad Khan Snr, Islam Shah’s Governor of Bengal, refused to 
acknowledge Muhammad ‘Adll Shah, and himself assumed the royal title of 
Shamsn-d-din Abul MuzaCar Muhammad Shah, and invaded Jannpnr and 
Kalpi. The battle of Chapparghatta was fought between the two in 962 A.H. 
(1555 A.C.) 'Chapparghatta is east of Kalpi, on the Jamuna river. He 
ruled as Islam Shah’s Gkivernor of Bengal from 952 to 960 AiH. and reigned 
as king of Bengal from 960 A.H. to 962 A.H., that is from 1553 to 
1655 A.C. (See Badaoni, p. 432, Yol. I). 

6 Jhosi is on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite to Allahabad ; therv 
TThizr Khan, son of Muhammad Shah, who was killed in the battle of ChapuK- 
ghatta, celebrated his julus, and assumed the rtwal tEIs of Bahadur Shinto 
962 A.H. (1655 A.C.) (See Badaoni, p. 433, TcL I}. 



Tvltiin. llnbildnr SJiali (Mint in, Jfjiizr Khrin), fo arcngo Ihe 
(Icaih of luH fiUltrr, Koinbonl colloclui" Ins forces, huMucA many 
of llic cnslorii provinces, juul iiivmlcd Hcngnl. 


ItULE OF JDJIZR laiAN, STYLUn BAHADUR SHAH.* 

When Rslinclnr SJjali, wiHi an efficient army, invaded Ronpal, 
SIifilibA’/, lilmn, wlin, on Indmif of Mnl.iainmnd Shaij ‘Adli, was at 
that time Governor of Guur, advanced to fiplit. The pjwidccs of 
SbubbaK IXbn^t sooinp tbo overwbelminp force of Rabadnr Sliab. 
deserted to tlio latter. .Sbfibbrtr, IHifin, with tbo remnant of tbc 
soldieiy wbo liold on to biin, resolved to fipbt, and was slain on 
tbo batllc-ficld. 


Tbo man whom Forfnnc favonrs, 

Wbo bas power to Ynnc{uisb ? 

Babridnr Sbiib, trinmpbant and victorions, captured tbo City 
of Gaur, and introduced tbo coin and JOGLiutba in bis own name. 
After this, bo drew bis forces against Alnljiammad Sbab ‘Adli, 
and a great battle was fongbl at a point between Surajgndba 
and Jnbanglrab .3 Mub'i'nmnd Shall, receiving mortal wonuds on 

1 Bnhntlur Slliib or ICliizr ^an, son of Uiit,inmina(1 ^Sn Snr alitu' 
Shnmsn-d-clm Abut lIuzniTnr Mnliamtnad ^nti, was installed in power at 
JbosT, wboro Unhaminad ghiili’s defeated grmidees and oflicers rallied after 
tbo battle of Chnppnrglmtta. Ho reigned over Bengal ns king from 9D2 to OdS 
A.H. (or 1S55 to 15G1 A.G.) Badaoni calls him Hulinmmnd Bnbadur. Tbo 
most important event of bis reign was his war with 'Adli ^nh, whom bo 
defontod nt tbo dccieiro bnttio of Sumjgnrha in Monghyr district, in 9G-1 A.H. 
At ibis battle, SnlniniSn Kiiramni wbo held South Botinr from gber Shah’s 
roign assisted Bnbndnr Sbab. (See Tnrikb-i-Dondi and Badaoni, pp. 433.434, 
Vol. I). 

Bahadur Shah was king of Bengal and North Bclmr from 962 to 9GS 
A.H. (that is 1555 to 15G1 A.C.) During this period, South Bobnr continued 
under its old Governor, Mipnn Sulnimnn Kamrani, 

It may be noted here that Bnlmdur Shah ivns n contemporary of Bmpcroi' 
Akbar who ascendod the Imperial tbrono in 963 A.H. (or 1556 A.C.) 

S Jabanglrah villago is oloso to Jnmalpur railway station, in Monghyr 
district. Surnjgadha or Surajgnrha is n town oloso- to Mnulaungar, on tbc 
banks of tbe river Ganges, in klongbyr district. 
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(lie bnttlo-licld,! was killed. And tliis Muliammad ^ali alias 
Mulmriz Eh5»> was a son of Nizam fflian Snr, who was a nephew 
of Shcr Shah, and a cousin and brother-in-law of Salim Shah. After 
the death of Salim Shfih, on the tliird day, slaying the foimer’s 
son, named Pirnz Shah, who was his nephew, Mnbammad Shah 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and assumed the title of Muhammad 
Shah ‘Adli.2 As tho latter had no oapaeity for Government, the 
Af^ans nick-named him ' Adli,* and by a slight change of pro- 
nunciation, they called him ‘ Andli.’ And ‘ Andli,’ in the Hindus- 
tani language, means “ the blind.” After this, Bahadur Shah, 
reigning over Bengal for six years, died. 

REIGN OF JALL5LU-D-DIN, SON OF MUHAMMAD 10EAN. 

After Bahadur Shah’s death, his brother Jnllalu-d-din ® as- 
cended tho throne, and after five years’ reign, in the City of 
Gaur, died. 

REIGN OF JALLALU-D-DIN’S SON. 

After Jallalu-d-din’s death, his son, whose name is unknown, 
ascending the throne, struck up the drum of brief authority, and ^ 

t At tins battle in 964 A.H. (1557 A.C.) Bnhadnr Shab was assisted by 
Salnitniin Kararani. According to Tnrikh-i-Dandi. tbo decisiro battle was 
fought at tlio“ stream of Snrnjgarh, near Monghyr” (which is the Keol Kadi). 
I'rofessor Bloolimnim locates tho battle-field at Fnthpnr village, 4 miles west 
of Snrajgnrh and tho Keol nadi. Tarikh-i-Dandi innccumtclj places Snraj- 
garha one kos, more or less, from Mongliyr. 

3 See Badaoni, p. 384, Tol. I. 

8 His royal title was ^iasu-d-din Abnl Miizafiar Jallal Shah. He 
reigned over Bengal and North Behar from 968 to 971 A.H. tor 1561 A.C. to 
1664 A.C.) During this period, Snlaiman Kararani continued as semi- 
independent Governor of South Behar, whilst Hajipur which had risen in 
importance from the time of Na;rat Shah continued to be the head-quarters 
fo the Bengal Governor of North Behar. Fatna became the seat of Behar 
Governors from the time of Emperor Akbar. Shor Shah had built the Fort 
of Patna (see Bloch. Contr. J.A.S. for 1875, p. 302). Jallal Shah died at 
Gaur in 971 A.H. With Jallal Sh ah aud his son, onded the Sur dynasty in 
Bengal. Badaoni (p. 430, Yol. I) states “ that Hnhammad ^an Sur, ruler 
of Bengal, assumed the title of Saltan Jallaln-d-din, and extended the Bengal 
Kingdom up to Jaunpur.” 



tis yol. more Uinn RCv('n tnniilltR atid nine daya Imd not elapsed, 
wlion (ilnu<jn.(l-dln, Hlayiii^ liim, nfinrprd flic reins of llio 
fiovorci''nf.y of Uengal. 

REIGN OP OirU SU-D-DlN. 

When Snlfj'in GlnriBn-d.din drew to Ids lap the bride of tlio 
kingdom of IJciiRnl, ns yet lio bad not more tlian ono year and 
eleven days vesfed on llin bed of case, when Taj lOjan Krani • 
gatlicring strcngtli, slew him, and by moans of flio sliarp sword 
conquered the kingdom. 

REIGN OF TAJ IilHaN KRANI. 

Taj ID.m'' Krani was ono of tho gxnndccs of Salim Rhi'di, and 
Governor of Samblial.^ At tbo time of the decline of Mnlmmmad 
Sbrdi ‘Adli, escaping from Gwalior, be set ont for Bengal. 
Plulmmmad Shiili ‘Adli dctacbcd a largo army in pursuit 
of him. In tho environs of Cbaprampilr, which is forty hro 
distant from Akbarabad and thirty hro distant from Qannnj, 
tho two forces onconntoring each other, a battle was fought, 
when Tttj Eban being ixiutcd, retired towards Chnnur. On 
tho way, winning over certain Revenno Collcctoi-s of tho 
Crown-lands of hluljinmmnd ‘Adli, ho levied from them in 

the shape of cash and goods whntcrcr lie could, and taking one 
halqSh of elephants — n halqSh consisting of 100 elephants — from 
the pargannahs, united with his brothers, ‘Ahmud Khan and 
Ilyas Khan, who wore Governors of certain districts alongside tho 

1 SnlairnSn ]^Hn Knrani, Governor of Sonth Bohnr in 071 A.il. (1664 
A.C.) sent liis older brotlior TSj ^Sn Enrorani, to Gnur, to pnt down tbo 
UBnrpor, Ghia;n-d>din. Taj Elian killed tbo nsarper, and cstnblisbcd himself 
at Gnur, in 971, and from 971 to 972 A.II. (160'( to 1563 A.O.) rnlod ns 
Governor of Bengal, on bolinlf of bis brother Snlnimnn Knrnnmi (J.A.S. for 
1876, p. 295, and Badaoni, pp. 409, 420 and 421, Vol. 1). Bndnoni describes 
Taj Khan ns ono of tbo most learned sobolars of his time. Ho died in 972 
A.H. 

8 Sarkar Sambhnl under tho Subah of Delhi is mentioned in tbo Ain 
(Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. 11, p. 104). 

' Tho Ain further states : "In the city of Snmbbal is a temple called Bari 

Mandal (tho temple of Vishnn) belonging to a Brahman, from whose descen- 
dants the tenth nvatar will appear in this spot" (Jarrott’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 281). 


bniiks of the Guiircr, and of Khwnspnr Tnndnli, atid raised the 
stnadard of r,oI>olHon. Wjcn Muhammad Shall ‘Adli marched 
from Gwalior with his armi* against the Kai'anlans, and on the 
hank of tho Ganges, the two armies cnconntcrod each other, 
Hemu' tho grocer, who was tho generalissimo of Mubamraad 
Shall ‘Adli's army, taking with him one halgah of elephants, and 
ci-ossing tho river, and fighting, became victorious. And when 
Ihrrihim IChfin Snr,* who_wn.s ‘Adli's sister’s husband, escaping 
and cajifnring Delhi mised iTOublcs, ^fuliammad Shfdi ‘Adli was 
compelled to leave the Karnnians, and to march back towards 
Delhi. And the ICaninians thus became independent. And, ns 
has been related, when Taj Kl)un reduced to his subjection tho 
City of Gniir, after nearlj* nine years ruling over it, and conquer- 
ing the kingdom of Deiigal, liko others, ho died. 


DUIGN OF SULAIMAN KARANl.a 

In the beginning of his career, Sulaiman Kamni was one of 
the grandees of Shor Shah. Sbw Sbab appointed him Govor- 

1 Thniigti n grocer or Inqal, itemn roso to tlio otTicor of Viricr and gene- 
rnlirsiino nmler Miilmiiiinnd gliiili Adli, mid esliibitcd grant pcrsoniil coiirngo 
at till! Imltlu of I'niii]i.'it fought in OGt A.II. between lain nnd Akbnr. Ho 
nriiiitncd tho title of Knjnh ilikmmmndit at Delbi. Do ilUtrontcd tho 
Afghnna. who at heart deapiavd him, nnd who, thcroforo, for tho moat part 
threw in their lot with .Akhar. (Seo Bndnoni, Vol. II, ppt 13 to 16). 

S .Sec Bmlaoni, Vol. I, pp. to dllS. Daring tho ohnoa wliioli nroso 
during tho latter pnrt of tho fcohlo reign of Muhammad SL^h Adli, it was 
nrrniigcd between Ihmhim nnd Siknndnr oliaa Ahmnd Khan, that tho former 
would rule over the Kastcrii Kmpirc from Dolhi to tho cnatornmost portions 
of India, wiiilat tho latlor would bo master of tho Fanjnb, Multan and other 
western Iriicla. 

3 According to tho Akbnmamnh, Dadaoni nnd tho Tahnqat.i.Akbnri, ho 
died in OSO A.II. nnd reigned in Bengal from 071 to 9S0 A.II., or 15G3 to 
I572 A.C. Ho ia somctiincM called Karnrani nnd aomotimea Karnni nnd niao 
Kriini. Ilia related of him that ho hold ovory morning a dovotionnl mooting, 
in company with ISO Slisildia and ‘Ulnmaa, nftor which ho used to transact 
hnsincas during fixed hours, (Seo Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 171, nnd Baifaont, Vol. IIi 
pp. 7G, 173, 17-1 nnd 200), and that this prnctico infiiioncod Akbnr’s oondnot. 
Hia conquest of Orissa (in 076 A.II. or 1667 A.O.) mainly through tho 
cITorta of his diatinguished general, Kalaphar, is detailed in a following 
ecclioii in the text, nnd also in Firishtn, .-Lkhnrtinimih, and Tnrikh.i-Dniidi. 
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friendship, together with presents. From the other side also,- 
owing to the esigenoics of the times whieh called for the destruc- 
tion and extirpation of the descendants and adherents of Sher 
ghah, the presents and gifts wore accepted, and a condescending 
reply containing expressions of reassurance and good-will was 
sent, together with a Eoyal manifesto, ratifying Sulaiman’s 
continuance in his office. After this, though Sulaiman i^an 
continued the Sliutha and the coin after his own name in the 
kingdom of Bengal,^ ho styled himself Hazrat ‘Ala (the Supreme 
Chief), and outwardly showing submission to Jalldln-d-d!n Muham- 
mad Akhar Badshdh, he sent occasionally presents and gifts. 
Ifearly sixteen years * ruling independently over Bengal, in the 
year 981 A.H. he died. And he was very energetic, industrious, 
and strict. In the history of Firishta, the I'cign of Taj TniSn 
is not given, and the reign of Snlaimdn Khan is described as 
lasting 25 years. Since the brothers, fi*om the beginning, held 
conjointly the rule of this countiy, and Taj !^an came afterwards, 
therefore the rule of both has been ascribed to one. God knows 
the truth ! 

REIGN OF BATAZID KB:iN,5 SON OF SULAIMAN TTR -STf / 

■ After Snlaiman’s death, his son Bayazid !^un, assuming the 
sovereignty, ascended the throne of Bengal. As yet more than a 
month bad not elapsed, and according to another account, one 
year and six months he had ruled, when an Af gh an named Hanso, 
who was a cousin and brother-in-law of Bayazid, attacking him, 

1' From noto ante, it would appear that ho ceased to do so in Ahbar’s 
time. 

S Prom noto ante, it would appear that ho ruled only for ton years over 
Bengal, whilst he held Behnr from the time of ffiier ffiiah. 

S He reigned in 9S0 A.H. or lo72 A.G. (See estract from Badaoni and the 
Sawanih AkbarT regarding the death of Snlaimiin, accession and assassination 
of his son Bayazid, and the installation of Bayazld’s brother Band, chiefly 
through the efforts of Lodi ^5n, the premier nobleman of the Bengal 
kingdom (J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304-S05}. 

Badaoni who was a zealous Hoslem remarks that ‘ Sulaiman conquered 
the town of Katak-Benaras, the mine of unbelief,* and made Jagannah (Puri) 
a dar*ul Islam, and ruled from Eamrup to Orissa. Snlaiman’s flrst Yiceroy of 
Orissa (including Eatak) was Lodi Khan alias Khan Jahan Lodi, and his flrst 
Governor of Jagannath or Puri was Qutlu Khan (see Badaoni, p. 174, Tol. II). 

20 
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killed liim by elrAlngcin in tbc Audicncc-lmll, niid aliempied to 
bccomo Admihislrator of tlic nffairs of tbo kingdom. > Lodi Eb5»‘ 
who was a principal and trusty officer of Sulaiinan JOiSn* domur*- 
ring, tried to kill him. Accoi'ding to a tradition, after 21- days, 
tbo younger brother, named Daud IQian, killed Hanso, to avenge 
the death of his brothei-. Either waj-, after Bayastid, his brother, 
Baud Khan, succeeded to the throne. 

I : 0 

. REIGN OP DAUD KUAN, SON OP'SULAIMAN KUAN. 

' When Daud Khan* ascended the throne of Bengal, sub- 
duing completely all parts of Bengal, ho introduced the ©u/ba. 
and the coin after bis own name. ' Owing to continual indulgence' 
in wine and association with low and mean people, and because 
of numerous troops and rciinno, and plethora of cqnipngo, and 
abundance of cITccis and riches, and greatness of rank and dignity 
(in that be bad 40,000 w’ell-mouuled cavaby, and 3,300 elephants,- 
and 140,000 infantry, consisting of musketeers, matcblockmcn and 
rocketeers and arcboi'S, and 20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of 
wbioh were battering guns, and many armed cruisers, and other 

1 16 IB related in the Sawnnih Akbnn and Badaoni that Bajnzid 'in 
his yonthfnl folly read the Kkutba in liis oivn name, neglected all forms, of- 
oonrtesy, and also ill-treated the chiof nobles of his father who consequently 
hated him. Hanso, the son of his nnelo Imnd (brother of Snlaimnn), who 
was also his brothor-in-law, then killed him. Lodi ^Sn then killed Hansoi'* 
installed Daud. (See J.A.S. for 1876, pp. 304-805). 

. >. Dand Khnn became king of Bengal, Boliar and Orissa in 980 A.H. 
(1672 A.O.) and reigned from 980 A.H. to 984 A.H. (1672 to 1676 A.C.), nnder 
the title of Abnl Unzaffer Band Shnb. In 9S2 A.H. Akbar personally wrested 
Behar from' him by storming Patna and Hajipnr forts, and Dead dod to Orissa^ 
where the battle of Mnghniroari or Tnkaroi north of Jalisar, was fonght in 
1675 A.C. between him and the Imperialists, commanded by Munim Khnn-i 
^anln. Band was defeated, and conclndcd the Peace of Katak, under' 
which Bengal and Behar wore ceded by him to Akbar, the latter recognising ' 
Band’s Boveroignty over Orissa. In 983 A.H. Mnnim Khan-i-KhanSn died', 
of malaria at Gaur, with a large part of his army, and Baud ginn, encouraged" 
by this circumstance, invaded Bengal, and on 15th Babi 11 948 A.H. (12th 
July, 1576 A.C.}, was defeated by Akbap’s General, Hnsain Qnli ^no Jnhan, • 
at.Akmabal or Bajmabal, captured and beheaded. (See TariJdi-i-DSndi, 
Firishta, Badaoni: and Akbarn'amah). With Band Khan’s death (1576 ■d'P'V 
the Kararani d^^asty ended in Bengal.’ ' 
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implomc'nts of wai',' ■wbicli ho had ready and in store) he 'becanie 
haughty, and aiming at conquests caused troubles to the frontiers 
.of the Empire "of Emperor Akbar. Although the well-wishers dis- 

• suadcd him from this policy, and gave him good counsel, he did not 
•listen. And Munim Khan,^ styled the Khan-i-Khanan, who was 
-Akbar’s Governor of Jaunpnr, and held a mansab of Panjhazari, 
under the order of the Emperor, turned towards the destruction 
•and extirpation of Baud Khan, and seiit in advance of himself a 
.small body of Muy^ial ofBcei’s. Band Khan, on hearing of this, 
appointed Lodi Khan Af^an, who was his premier grandee, to 
oppose the. Murals. At Patna, both the armies encountered 
each other, and for some time were engaged in skirmishes. At 
length, both the factions patched np terms, and both the armies 
.withdrew to their respective Provinces. But Emperor Akbar, 
•declining to ratify the treaty, appointed Raja Todar Mai ® (after 

1 He. was appointed to liis jngirs in Jannpnr in tho 12th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when ho conclnded pence with SnInimSn Kamrani, king of Bengal, who 
promised to read tho and strike coins in Akbnr’s name. Mnnim in 

982 A.H. was appointed Governor of Bohnr (after Akbar captured Hajipur 

• and Patna from Dand) and ordered to follow Dnud into Bengal. Munim 
moved to Tandnh, opposite to Gaur, on tho right side of the Ganges, to settle 
political matters, and loft tho pursuit to Mn1.mmmnd Quli Khan Barlns. The 
latter . followed Baud to Satgaon, whence however, Baud withdrew to Orissa, 
and Muhammad Qnli ^Sn Barlns from Satgaon invaded tho district of Jasar 
(Jossore), where Snrmndi, a friend of Baud, had rebelled, but the Imperialists, 
hero too met with no success, and returned to Satgaon. Mnljammad Quli 

, soon after died nt MidnTpnr, and Munim Khan with Todar Mai invaded Orissa, 
defeated Band at tho battio of Mn^ulmari or Tikaroi, when the Peace of 
Katnk wn's concluded, under which Bengal and Behar were ceded by Band 
to Akbar. Munim died of malaria at Gnur in 983 A.H. The great bridge of 
Jaunpnr was built by him. It may also be of interest to note that another 
.general, named Murad KhSn. under Munim ]^dn-i-]^anln, about 982 A.H. 
invaded Fathabad (or Faridpnr), and conquered it as well as Sarkar Bogla. 
This Murad Khan died at Fathabad (Faridpnr) in 988 A.H., and Mukund, 
the zamindar of Fathabad and Bhosna, invited Murad’s sons to a feast and 

• treacherously murdered them. See Bloch. Trans., Ain, Yol. I, p. 318 and 
,Badaoni, pp. 178 and 180. 

3 For a biographical account, see Bloohmann’s Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, 
p. 82. He was a Khetri by caste, and attained the mansab of Ohahar- 
hazari and also .the ofiSce of Akbnr’s Naib BIwan or Bepnty Finance Minister. 
.He was very loyal to his sovereign, and Akbar held a high opinion of him^ 
The rent-roll associated with his name and prepared under the direction of his 
sovereign, is well-known, and is given in the Ain-i-Akbari. (See Ain-i- 
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■ raising him to tho rank of Haz5rl).to tlio office of Administrator 
of Bengal, and sent him in advance of the ^lah-i-lOtanan, and 
deiaohed other officers and soldiers under the command of tho 
aforesaid 10.mii for chastising Baud Hhun, and repeated his order 
to tho lOian-i'lOidnan in regard to tho conquest of Bchar. Since 
at that time, betwoou Band lOmn and Lodi JOn'mi some estrange- 
ment had arisen, Lodi lOmn, being displeased, opened with tho 
]^an-i-!^ianfin communications of conciliation, and avowed to- 
. wards . Emperor Akhar sentiments of submission and loyalty. 
Another Afghan officer, named Qntlu Ehiin, who boro a grudge 
against Lodi Khan, shaking tho chain of enmity, denounced 
Lodi !IOan before Daud i^ifin, stating tliat Lodi !^3n had been 
in collnsion with Akbar’s grandees, and that covertly he was of 
one mind with tho latter. Band ^lan, on being apprised of 'this, 
writing a soothing letter to Lodi lOjan, and bringing him over to 
his side, had him in his presence, and churlishly slow Lodi !0>5n, 
who was renowned for his soundness of views, sagacity, bravery 
and valoui'. Baud i^ian then himself with a largo army 
marohed towards the bank of tho river Sono, to encounter Akbar’s 
army. And at the point of tho conQuenco of tho rivers Soue, 
Sro and the Ganges, a great naval engagement took place. 

The young and tho old wore tired out with the battle, , 
Owing to incessant shower of spears and oitowb. 

The hurtle of daggers I'oso to tho skies. 

Hearts were pierced, and a torrent of blood set a-flowing in ^ 
the river. 

The battle-aso became inlaid on the helmets of the* heroes, 
Like the comb of fighting cocks on tho head. 

At length, the fortune of Akbar triumphed, and the Af^ans 
being routed, took to flight, and retired to Patna. Some, of 
their war-vessels fell into the hands of the Mu gh als. The 
Khan-i-Khanan also following up and crossing the river, 'marched 
with the greatest expedition to Patna, and investing that fort, 
where Baud ]|^an had entrenched himself, prepared to assault it. 

Akbari, Vol. II, Jarrett’a Tr., p, 88, and also Vol. I, pp. 366 and 348 
Bloohmann’s Tr.) It woold appear that this great rent-roll which hae made 
'Todor Mai so famoite, wae jointly prepared by him and ^s Chiefj MozaSar 
•Khan. Akbar’e Chief Mnanoe Minister or Dlwan. (See BadaphI). ' ' ‘ 
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When thb signal to assault the fort was given, ' 

Prom both sides a hundred guns and muskets roared. 

Prom the booming of the thundering guns, and their 
■ smoke, 

Like unto the sable cloud 'wherein the thundering angel 
dwells, 

Pi*om the shower of cannon-balls, like the hail, ' 

Gushed in amidst those armies a deluge of destruction. 

When this nows reached Muhammad Jallalu-d-d!n Akhar, ho 
came to realize that without his effort the conquest of the fort 
of Patna was impossible. Therefore, mustering up Imperial 
courage, ho with all his princes and nobles sot out in one thousand 
flotilla of boats, placing over them covers of variegated colours, 
in the thick of the luiny season. When the Emperor reached 
the suburbs of Patna, ho got news that ‘Aesh JGian lifeazl, who 
was one of the faithful officers of Daud ^an, sallying out of the 
fort, had been killed whilst fighting with the Klian-i-Khanan. 
and that the garrison of the fort wei*o contemplating Sight. The 
Emperor then detached Khan ‘Alimi with a corps of 3,000 cavalry 
for storming the fort of Hajipur ; and the latter arriving there, 
wrested the fort from Path Khiin, aud I'cduccd it to his own 
possession. Daud Khan, on hearing of tho fall of the fort of 
Hajipur, deputed sagacious envoys to tho Emperor Akbar, 
asking forgiveness for his misconduct. Tho Emperor replied 
that on his personal attendance, his crimes would be forgiven ; 
und in the event of his non-attendance, ho might choose one out 
of tho following three alternatives: “ (1) either he might engage 
singly in a combat with mo, (2) or ho might send one of his 
grandees to fight singly with one of my grandees, (3) or he might 
send one of his war-elephants to fight singly with one of my 
elephants ; whoever is triumphant in either, the country shall be 
his.’’ Daud Khau, on receiving this message, was frightened, 
and seeing no advantage in tarrying at Patna, at night-fall slipped 

1 His name was Ghalmali Beg. He was HumaTun’s Safarchi or table- 
attendant. Hnmaynn sent him with Mirza Kamran to Mecca, and on tho 
latter’s death, ho returned to India, was graoionsly received by Akbar who 
conferred on him the title of Khiin ‘Alim. ' When Akbar moved against Daud 
Shah iu Fatna, ^iin 'Alim commanded a corps, and passing up the river on 
boats towards the mouth of tho Gaudak, oScctod a lauding.’ (See Bloohmann’s 
Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, pp.. 378-379). 
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out tbrougli - the .'iron-gate, and getting into'a boat, and leaving 
behind effects and equipage, fled towards- Bengal. ' The'- forts of 
Hajipnr and Patna were. seized by tlie Iidperialists, • and the 
Emperor Akbar pursued the vanquished Af§^5n'army to a dis- 
tance of 25 kro, and 400 war-elephants of Daud l^an, together with 
other equipages, fell into the hands of the Mu^al heroes. Who- 
ever (amongst the vanquished) fled, saved his life, the rest were 
put. to the sword. The Emperor, leaving Munim ^an to 
subjugate the outlying provinces and to extirpate. Baud !^an, 
retired from Darinpur.^ When the ]^an-i-!^anan reached 
, Sakrigali, DaudiO^an becoming h.elj>leBs fled to Orissa. And some 
of the grandees of Akbar, like Rajah Todar Mai and others, who 
had taken the route* to Orissa in pursuit of him, were twice 
vanquished by Junaid @an, son of Baud !^an, Munim ^an, 
hearing of this, himself* marched to Orissa. Baud iSban ad- 
vanced to encounter the latter ; when both the forces approached 
eadi other, they fell into battle-array.* 

1 There is a Dariapur nfaoat 2 miles south of Mokamah railway gh&t 
station. This was probably the point np to which the Emperor Akbar. 
advanced from Patna on boats in parsnit of Band ghah, the king of Bengal. 
With the fall of the forts of Patna and Hajipnr, fSeo Badaoni, pp. 180-181, 
Yol. II), Behar was practically lost by Band §hah, who nndor the Peace of 
Katak snbaeqnently ceded Bengal also. 

* The ronte appears to 'have been throngh Bardwan across Madaran and 
Midnipnr to parganali Ohittna in Orissa, where Todar Mai was snbseqnently 
joined by Mnnim ]&Sn. Band Khan at this time advanced to Haripnr lying 
intermediate between Orissa and Bengal (see Akbarnamah). 

* At this time the Khan-i-Khanan was at Tandah, opposite to GSnr, 
settling political matters. On receiving Todar Mai’s appeal for help, the 
Khan-i-KhSnan promptly left Tandah, and quickly advanced to Orissa across 
BIrbhum, Bardwan and Midnipnr into parganah Chittna in Orissa, where 
Todar Mai ^va3. 

* See Akbarnamah, Tahaqat-i-Akbnri, Badaoni, for full particulars of this 
hnttlo. The Akbarnamah places the battle in a village called Takadhi or 
Takroi (two miles from the bank of tho Soobanarika river and close to 
Jnlcsar). Professor Blochmann has traced also a village called Mn^nlmari 
■ (or Mn^dVs PMght) oloso to this Takroi or Tookoroi. (Sco Bloohmann's Tr. 

of Ain, Vol. I, p. 875, and also Badaoni, p. 103, Yol. 11.) 

Todar Mai, says Professor Blochmann " moved from Bardwan over Madaran 
into tho porguna of Ohittna, where ho was snbseqnontly joined by Mnnim. 
Bind had token np a strong position at Earipar which lies between Bengal and 
Orissa. Battle took place on -Srd March, 1575 A.B. After tho battle, Todar 
Mai leads tho parsnit, and reaches tho town- of Bhadrak. . Not Jong after ho 
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' ■ ' The heroes arrayed themselves on' the battle-field, . . . ‘ 

All were armed with daggers, arrows and spears. . ' ' . . il 

i\, On two sides the two armies sprang up like mountains,. 

One without terror, the other with terror. > . i • 

All vied with each other. 

And charged, and themselves were charged with guns, 
arrows and spears. 

From the blood of the heroes of both the armies'. 

Mowed a torrent On that battle-field. 

On the field fell many a slaughtered, 

On both sides, towered heaps of corpses. 

An Af gh an named Gujra,i who in heroism' and valour was the 
Hustam of his time, and who commanded the van of Baud lOian’s 
army, made a bold onslaught on the commander of the Khan-i- 
i^anan’s van, named i^an-i-'Alim, discomfited the Imperial 
van^ard, slew i^an ‘Alim, and shook the van. And a number 
of Imperialists who were between the centre and the van, 
becoming discomfited by the attack of Band ]^an, reeled back to 
the centre, and caused confusion. The j^an-i-Khanan, with tho 
small remnant of troops that yet held the ground, advanced iu' 
front of (3-ajra-, and by chance, Gnjra and the Khan-i-Khanan • 
encountered each jither. 

■ , TVhen the two heroes encountered each other. 

They unsheathed from both sides dazzling swords. 

■ Ifbw one, and then the other, inflicted sword-cuts, 

. Worthy of heroes. 

The one did not succeed in penetrating the cuirass, 

The other defended himself with a shield. 

At length, by the sword of Gnjra, 

The body of the ^an-i-!^anan got wounded. 

Other adherents came iu the midst, 

And intervened between the two combatant.'?. • 

writes to Sliiilim to come up and join, tifm; as Dand had collected his troops 
near Eaiai, and the whole Irnperial armr mores to Katai, where a peace 
is condaded.” 

i When Bayarid was laTled hr Hanso, it is xelaied in the Eawanih Ahhari . 
that Gajra ^han attempted to raise in Behar Bayazid’s son to the throne. 
It mav be noted ihnt a rillaOT called 'Gajaipar lies nboat 5 miles feom Zatah, 
and that there is a family there that claims Gnjra Khan as. its. ancestor. 
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- ' The Khan-i-KhanaPj in that' plight' fighting, retired from tlie 
battle-field and halted, •. and when the ' scattered Mn gli 'al forces 
again- rallied round Jiim, ho again -advanced' to fight with 
G-njra. • 


- T^hen Gujra a second time came.to fight, 

iFrom the aim of destiny, the bow became stretched. 

When the arrow hit him clean' on the forehead, 

The arrow passsd right through the head. 

Gnjra fell on the field like a mountain. 

By his fall, his army, became dispirited. 

When fortune turned its face from Dand IDian, 

• BVom every side,' misfortune hemined him in. 

Band !^an fied from the battle. 

As he ho longer dreamt of victory. 

- Band- !^an, leaving behind . the -war-elephants and other 
armaments, in despair fled from the battle-field. And Bajah 
Todar Mai and other Imperial grandees marched in pursuit ^ of 
Baud Khan. When Baud Khan , reached the en-virons of the 
river Ohin,s ]jo took refuge in the fort of Katak. Since every 
avenue of escape was closed,, he was obliged to place his '&mily 
and children inside the Fort, and then himself advanced to .fight, 
putting the coflhi on the shoulder, and preparing to die. Bajah 
Todar Mai communicated to the !^an i^anau the state of 
affairs. Although, wounded, the ij^an !^anan on the wings of 
swiftness proceeded to that place. But Baud i^au negociated 
terms of peace through the mediation of one of the Omraj and 

1 It appears from the Akbaiiiamah that after tbe battle of Takroi, Todar 
Mai pnrsaed Dand ]^aii np to Bbadrak, whilst Mnn'im ^an tbe ^an-i- 
tninTi an owing to bis wonnds still lay behind.’ At this time Dand ^Sn collect- 
ed his troops at Katak, and so Todar Mai wrote to Mnn'im ]^an to come np, 
and Mnn'im ^Sn in spite of bis wonnds, moved np'witb tbe whole Imperial 
army to Katak, when the Peace of Katak was conclnded. Under it, Dand 
KhSn formally resigned tbe sovereignty of Debar and Bengal to Akbar, retain- 
ing only Orissa. Tbe battle of Takroi (3rd Marchj 1 576 A.O .) — called by 
BadaonI 'BIcbwa — ^was a most decisive battle, as it virtnally ended Af^an. 
snpremaoy in Bengal and Bebar, and snbstitnted Mnphal rnle in its place.' 

s “ Chin ” is apparently a copyist’s mistake for the “ Mabanndi ’’ river. 
In shekista ' writing, the words ‘ Chin ’ and Mabanadi in Persian might 
resemble- each other. 
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iWlien the. basis of the treaty .1 -was settled, be went to meet Mnu'ini 
.!^ian. ,Tlie ^an i^anan, showing obiralry and generosity, 
presented to him- a belt, a dagger, and a sword set in. jewels, 
left to him the province of Oiissa and Katak Benares, and 
himself (on behalf of the Emperor) taking possession of other 
parts of the kingdom, returned with triumph and pomp, entered 
the city of Tandah, and set himself to administer the country. 
Since in former days,' from the time of Muhammad BaUitiar 
Khiiji down to the time of Sher Shah, Gaur had formed the 
Capital of Bengal, (though owing to the climate of the latter place 
not suiting foi-eigners, the Afghans had built Khawa^pur Tandah 
for the settlement of the rulers), the ^an i^anan, setting him- 
self to the reconstruction of the city of Gaur, proceeded to the 
latter place, and built it anew, and made it his head-quarters. 
Soon after, owing to the badness of its climate, lie fell ill, and 
on the 19th Bajab, 983 died, Daud !^an, on hearing the 

news of the ]^an ^anan’s death, with the assistance of the 
Afghans, re-occupied Bengal and Behor, and immediately marched 
to wrest the city of :^awa§pur Tandah. The Imperialists, not 
being able to tarry, evacuated the place. Daud Kban with full 
independence resumed his former sovereignty. 

THE RULE OF NAWAB JAHAN IN BENGAL,. AND 

AN ACCOUNT OF DAUD OMAN’S DEATH. 

When the news of Mun'im ij^an, !^aa !|^anan’s death 
reached Delhi, Emperor Akbar appointed Husain Quli I^an 

1 Under this treaty of Katak, Behar and Bengal were formally ceded 
by Daud. Shall, tlio Afghan king of Bengal, to the Mn gli al Emperor (Akbar), 
Orissa being still retained by Daud Shot' Badaoni gives an interesting 
description of the Darhar held on the occasion by Mun'im ]^an ^ban 
Khanan, across the Mahanadi river, opposite to the fort of Katak (Cuttack). 
Both Mun'im and Daud shewed refined chivalry and magnanimity towards 
each other, at this State function. 

2 Corresponding to 1576 A.C. 

Professor Bloohmann, in his Tr. of Ain-i-AkbnrT, Vol. I, p. 376, gives a 
list (compiled from the Akbnrnamah) of 14 other principal Mn^al officers 
who died at Gaur of malaria at this time (983 A.H. or 1676 A.C.) Badaoni 
also gives the list. 

21 
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jTiirkm'aii, after’, bestowing' on him the title of ‘Khan Jahan/to 
.the ofi5.ce of .'Gf’overnor of .Bengal. And when Khan Jahan reached 
tho.frontiers of Bengal, Khwajah Mnzaffar Ali Turbati,® who was 
a servant of Bahram 8 Khan, and, obtaining the title of Mnzaffar 
■Khan, was -Governor of Behar, and had come for the -conquest of 
the Rohtns fqrt, joined him with the troops of Bebar, Tirhnt and 
Jffajipnr, <fco. And all the Imperialists uniting their forces, 
advanced to storm the fort of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. Band 
Kh&ti also with a formidable. army, advanced to Akmahal,^ which 
lies midway between Gadhi and Tandah, to .fight with Khgn 
Jahan. But Khan Jahan, by delivery of the first assault, stormed 
Gadhi, slaughtered about 1,500. Af gh ans, and advanced towards 
the site' .where Baud Khan was entrenched. When the distance 


. 1 He was appointed in .983 A.H. (1676 A.O.) by Akbor Military Governor 
of Bengal, on the death _ of Mnn'im Kha n ' Kh iin-i-Khiinan. His second-in- 
command was Bajah Todar Mai. Ho was a sister's; son of Bairnm ^ban 
Hhah-i-^iihan. See his biographical sketch in Bloohmann’s Tr. of Ain-i- 
Akbari, Vol. I, p. 329, and also Maasir-uUTJmara, 

■ At 'Bhagalpnr, the Amirs of Bengal waited on KhSn -Jahan. 

From this period the whole of Behar, inolnding South and North Behar, 
was placed under a separate Mu^al Governor, whilst Bengal was similarly 
governed by another separate Mn^al Governor. The Governorship of Bebar 
generally henceforth formed a sort of stepping-stone for the more responsible 
and lucrative office of Governor of Bengal (see the text). 

■9 “Tirhnti” is a copyist’s mistake in the text for "Tnrbati.” Ho was 
Akbar’s Governor of Bebar, and held all Behar from Ohausa to Teliagadhi. 
Ho was ordered by Akbar to assist Khan Jahon, -Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, 
when the latter encountered opposition from the Afghans under Daud Khan^ 
who hod at this time entrenched himself in the fort of Akinahal (snbso' 
quently, Bajmahnl or Akbarnagar). He was at one time Finance Minister or 
Dewan .of Akbar, and had Todar Mai under him. He, together with 
•his Deputy, Todar Mai, was the author of Akbar’s revenue-roll called 
“ jam-i-hasil-i-hal, ” which supplanted the former revenue-roll of the 
Emperor,, called ‘Jami Raqmi, ’ that had existed from Bairam’s time. 
•Ho was previously Bairam’s Dewan also. The old Jnm-i-Masjid (now in 
• mins) of Agra was erected by him'. He was killed at Tandah by 
Mnsum Khan, the rebel. (See his full biographical sketch in Blochmann’s 
Tr, of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 348, and also Maasir-ul-Umara), . 

.8 “ Bahram is'n copyist’s mistake in the text for “ Bniram,” 

■ 4 t.e.,.Bnjmahal or. Akbarnagar — ^Frovions to Man Sin^ selecting it, gher 
Shah had selected its site. 
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bofcwecn Was covei’cd, on. fclie IStli Mntari’timj 983 ■wliioil 
was a TIrarsdny, both tlie ' contending hosts ni-rayed tlieir forces 
in battle-rank. • - 

The two armies fell into battle-array ; 

The wariiors became anxions to fight. 

When the market of fight and combat-became warm, 

The wairiot's drew against cacli other sharp swords. 

From the thnndcring of gnns, and the raging of war- 
rockets, 

The sky itself quaked. 

Kala Paliar who was one of the I’enownod generals of 'Dand 
Klian, attacking the right wing of Khan Jahan,l spread constema-. 
tioii, and ]\lnzaffar ^lan assaulting the left wing of Dand Khan,, 
caused it to reel back, and simnltnneonsly, ^an Jahan as-; 
sanlted the centre of Daud @an, and a great battle commenced. 

On that battle-field,* mntnal fightings occurred : 

Both the armies lost nnmbers of men. 

Fi’om the numbers of the killed, mounds were raised. 

And signs of the Day of Resurrection appeared. 

The renowned hero, .^lan Jahan, in the battle, 

' Reduced to dust the army of Daud : 

Whichever side he I’aised his sword, 

He severed the head of the enemy from the body. 

And from this side, Daud with the sharp sword, 

Caused, havoc in the army of ^an Jahan: 

Whichever side he turned with his sword, 

He felled on his feet the helmet of the enemy’s head. 

If he struck a horse with his sharp sword, 

It was ripped into two pieces up to the bow of the saddle. 

l “ EMn Jahan ” was a title next in importance to “ ^an.i-]^Snan.” 

S This was the decisive battle of Akmahal. or Agmabal (sabseqnently' 
called Bajmahal or Akbarnagar), on 15th Babi II 984 A.H., corresponding to 
12th Jnly, 1576 A.O. It finally crashed Dand Sh5h or Dand Khan, the last 
Af gha n king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and laid firmly the foundation of ' 
Mn^al sapremaoy over those provinces, redneed Bengal to a gubah of the ' 
Great Mu^I Empire, and extinguished forever Independent Moslem Boyalty 

in Bengal. / . ^ 

See full account of this great battle in the Akbamamah and Badaoni, ' 
which are contemporary accounts. 
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And if' he struck a spear on the chest of any person, 

Its. point passed right through his hack ; , 

By the strength of arm, tiiat furious lion 
Killed many, and squeezed many. 

But as fortune did not favour him. 

He could not stand his ground on the battle-field. . 

He was vanquished, and he lost his treasures and effects, 
Misfortune, like a post-boy, ran towards him. 


When the eagle of rictoiy and triumph cast its shadow on 
the army of Emperor Akbar, and Baud Sjan fled from the battle- 
field, the heroes of !^an Jahati’s army, not abandoning Baud’s 
pursuit, followed him up, and at length Baud !^an was captured, 
and brought to Khan Jahan. The latter, considering Baud’s life 
to be a source of disturbance and insurrection, ordered him to 




Bhs head was out off with the shai'p sword^ j j j 

From the blood of Baud, the groiind und.' 

The Eoyal throne (of Bengal) became 
From Bengal, Royalty vanished ! 

\ Junaid asu, son- of Baud Sjan, w’**® 
wdimd, had fled from the battle-field ’ 

sabsbnQently also dTed> ■ 1 ^^’“ — t— - an reduced to subjection as 
much'\)f tJig ggg^i.ry as was in the possession of the i^an-i- 
KTtaTiaTi'j-~.-u sent all the elephants captured from the Afghans, 
together \with other booty, to Emperor Akbar. And Muzaffar 
!^an, striking up the kettle-drum of retuni, proceeded to Patna^ 
and in 984 A>H., trurned to the conquest of the fort of Rohlas.^ 


1 One cannot help noting the entire absence of chivalry on .the part of 
this Mnghal Generalv Khan Jahan. If he possessed one-qnnrter of the 
chivalry of his own predecessor in office, the KhSn-i-Khanan. he could have 
never 'estended his hand f)qtlie perpetration of this brutality, which was as 
ferocious as it was ungalUmt. A worthy and heroic foe like Daud Shah - 
deserved a better fate, and it IB a pity that ^han. Jnhan’S master, the Great 
Akbar, should, not have pr^iued against such a misdeed, which must reflect 
adversely on the Emperof’s^memoiy itself. 

i This.reho-fpt^ Fort in South Eehar in 945 A.H. passed into the hands 
of Sher Shah.--^iSeo BaSaoni for a description of it, as it existed in Akbar’s 
time). During his, reign and that of his son Salim §hab, Fath Kh5n 
Batnl commanded the Fort. Subsequently, it came intp the. hands of Snlai- 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXTIRPATION OF CERTAIN 
GRANDEES OF DAUD irffAN. 

Jlnjnffar j^ifin planned to I'otnrn to Patna, on tlio way 
lie detached iMulmninind Ala’snm Eifin* fo conquer Husain Khan * 
Aff^un who was in those parta, and he causing Husain Khan to 
flee, cniiic to Iho Pnrgaiina which was hisjoyir, and entered the 
fort.. And Kala Pahur coming with SOO corps of cavalry, 
besieged Ma’funi Khan. The latter seeing a breach made, battered 
down the rear*wnll of the fort, sallied out, and gave battle to 
Kala Pfiliar. As ill-luck would have it, in the bent of ivarfaro, 
the war-elephant of Kala Paliar, with its trunk, flung down 
Ma’suni Khan's hoi*so, and threw down Ma’?nm Kban on the 
ground. In the nicnutiine, the Alnghnl archers hit the 
elejihanl-drivisr with (he arrow, and the elephant, being without 
its driver, turned round and atlacked ils own arm}', and killed 
and trampled down numerous Afghans. From this cause, Iho 
Afghans wore vanquished, Kala Pahar was killed, and his 
elephant turned back. The province of Orissa and Ejitak. 
Hcnarcs, the whole kingdom of Bengal and BehSr, by the efforts 
of Kban JahSn, were annexed to the Empire of Akbar; and the 
fortune of the kings of Bengal Icrniinated, and no other king in 
that kingdom thenceforth minted coins, or had the Khutbah 
read after his name. And the lending Afghan gi’andccs, like Uusain 
Khan and Kalii Pahar, ns related above, were totally cxtii’patcd, 
and some fled to the jungles in the ti'acts of Bengal.^ In the 

man Knramni nnd Janaid Enrornni. The Inllor appointed Syed Mnliam- 
mad Commandant of tlic Fort. Tlio latter being bnrdpresEcd by Mnrnilnr 
IClinn, Mnghal Governor of Bobnr, fled to Blialihiiz Klinn (wbo bod been 
deputed by Akbar to oliaBtiso Hnjali Qnjpnti. See ATn-i-Akbarl, Block. Tr., Tol. 
I,p. 390), nnd banded over the Fort to bim (984 A.n.) In tbo snmo year, 
Akbar appointed Mnbbub Ali KliSn Ralitari Governor of Robtns, and gbakbaz 
Kban inndo over tbo Fort to him. (Soo Blocb. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p. 422). 

1 Ho fonghl against Kiiln Fabnr. Sco particulars of bis career in Blocb, 
Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p 431 n. nnd also in Badaoni and Maosir-nl-Umara. 

S> Sco p. 430, Blocb. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. 

B After tbo battle of Akmabnl or Enjmnbnl (167G A.C.), in wbiob tbo Inst 
independent Afghan king of Bengal, Bcbar nnd Orissn, named D3ud SbSb, 
was defeated and killed, Khnn Jahan proceeded to Sntgaon, wbero Band’s 
family lived at tbc time, dofonted remnants of Band’s followers nndor 
Jamsbid and Mitti, and rc-nnnoxed Satgaon to tbo Mngbal Empire. Band’s 
motbor came to Khan Jahan ns a anonlicant. . . With tbo defeat and death-* 



year- 987 A.H.,'Khan ' Jalian died,' and the A fgh ans^ whose hainos 
and traces had been lost, -now- issued out from all comers, and 
tried to re-occupy and re-conquer’ the country. Amongst these, 
oiie^principal Af gh an commander, named .‘Osman !^an, combining 
■with other Af gh ans, raised an ' insuirection. . Emperor Akhar 
appointed ^an ‘Azim Mirza Kokah,* together with other princi- 
pal Omra, to tlie Government of Bengal and Behar. And he 
ihade nieed worthy efforts to destroy and extirpate the A fgh ans. 
And when he did not succeed in completely extirpating tliem, 
Shahhaz '^an ^ came with re-inforcements, ns an auxiliary to the 
Imperialists;' and then engagements ensued with ‘Osman i^oui 
The ferocious Imperialists did not stay their hands from the 
slaughter, capture and extirpation of .the insurgent Afg hans. In 
short, in the life-time of Akhar, the fortune of the Afghans declined, 
but as their extirpation was hot completed by the time of the death 
of Emperor Akhar, which took place in 1014 A.H., ‘Ogman Elian 
rising again, re-sh'arpened his sword. And mobilising nearly 

of 'Daad, Bengal was bj no means tfaoronghly conquered, as troubles broke out 
in Bbatl (Sundarbans including tracte along the Megna), where the Af^ans 
had collected under Karim Dad, Ibrahim and 'Isa Khan, whom Abul.Fazl calls, 
<* Marzban-i-Bbati.” (See Aln.i-Akbari, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I, pp. 330 and 343). 

^ ' t Ho died at a town called Sihatpur (the ‘ Sanitarium ’) which he had 
founded near Tandah. ... 

8 In 988 A.H. Aziz was' promoted by Akbar to' command of Five Thou- 
sand, received the title of Azam Kh5n. and was’ in 988 A.H. detached with 
a large army to Bengal and Behar, to qnoll disturbances. In 990 A.H. ho was' 
again sent there, when he occupied Teliagadhi, the “ key ” to Bengal. Ho 
fonght against the rebels Ma’?nm<i-Eabn1i and Majnnn ^nn, and also operated 
against the Afghan Qutlu, who had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal. 
Ho took ill, retired to Behar, leaving the command in Bengal to ShShbaz 
Khiin Kambu. Of him, Akbar used to say “ Between me and Aziz is ' a river 
of milk which I cannot cross.” (See Blochraann’s Tr., Ain, Vol, I, p. 326 for 
details of his career and also ilaasir-uUUmara). ' 

2 For interesting details of bis caroor see .Blochmann’s Tr., Aln-i-Akbari, 
Vol. I, p. 899 and Maaeir-ul-Umara. Bla’fum ^in Kabuli rebelled, fled to 
Bliatl, and took refuge with the Marzban-i-Bhati, ’Isa Khan. Shiihbaz 
Khan followed him to Bhatl, crossed the Ganges at Ehizrpur (near Hamin- 
ganj) plundered Bakhtiarpur, ’Isa Khan’s residence, occupied Snnorgaon 
and encamped on the banks of the Brahmaputtn. ’Isa ^8n made pro- 
posals of peace which were accepted : under it, an Imperial Besidont was 
to et.ay at Sunorgaon, iln’fum was to go to Hccca, and Shahbaz was to 
withdraw. Bnt these terms were not carried out, as' his ' officers showed 
insubordination, and ShiihbSz had to retreat to Tandah. 
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20,000 Afghans, ho had tho !^intba in that tract read after his 
namp, and from tlic prido of boing at tho Iicad of nnmorons 
followers, ho became aggressive. And faking no account of tho 
Tmpcrinl ollicci's who wore stationed in this conntry, ho raised 
his hand of conquest on tho Imperial dominions. 

Now I adorn my I’arity-depictiiig pon with tho chronicle of 
tho accounts of tho Nazims of Bengal, who were honoured with tho 
khill‘at of tho Nizamnt of Bengal from the lofty presence of tho 
Clmgtai • I'miporors, and who raising tho standard of authority, 
freed this countiy from tho weeds and thorns of rcbollions. ' 

1 i.e., Muchnl Emperors. See noto ante. 
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CHAPTER III. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OF THE NAZIMS WHO 
WERE APPOINTED TO THE NIZAMAT OF BENGAL 
. BY THIi) TJMURIDE EMPERORS OP DELHI. 


NIZAMAT OR VIOEROYALTY OP RAJAH MAN SINGH. 

When on the I9tli Jamadi-nl-Sani 1014 A.H., Nura-d-din 
Mn^ammad Jahangir Biidshah, in the fort of Agra, ascended the 
Imperial throne, inasmuch as from official despatches, news-letters, 
and the correspondence of officera, news of the insurrection of 
‘Osman iO^n was continually received, on the very day of his 
accession, the Eraperoi*, bestowing rich khill'at with charqal, and 
a sword set in jewel, and a splendid horse, appointed Rajah Man 
Singh to the Nizamat of the Subab of Bengal, whilst Wazlr @an 
was exalted to the office of Diwan and Auditor of this Province.^ 
After their arrival in this country, the refractory ‘Osman advanced 
to fight, and a battle ensued. ‘Osman with great shrewdness opened 
secret negotiations. As the war was protracted, and the extirpa-. 
tion of the Af gh ans was not accomplished,, in that very year 
of accession, Rajah Man Sing ^ was recalled from office, and 

1 For the first time, wo hoar of the offices of Na3|im and Diwan, Hither- 
to wo heard of Military Governors, called " Sipasnlors ” or " Sirlnshknrs ’* 
or “ Hakims ” appointed by the Mnglinl Emperor, It is obvious that, 
hitherto, Bengal nndor the Mughals wos under n sort of Military 
Government, 'presided over by Military Governors. When the baok-bouo 
of Afghan opposition was broken, in the time of Emperor Jahangir, 
for the first time, under Mughal rule, Bengal was placed under Civil 
Government by the Mnghal Emperors, who appointed two distinct func- 
tionaries, one being the Hnzim (in ohnrgo of cxcoutivo goverumontj and the 
other, tho Diwan (in charge of Bovonne and Fiiinnco}. This system of 
Government, though nctnally enforced in Bengal in Jahangir's time, must 
havo been matured towards tho end of Akbnr’s reign. 

S He was a son of Bhngwan Das, and Akbnr bestowed on him tho title of 
“ Farzand ” or " Son, ’’ and raised him to tho Slanfah of Haft Hasari, Sec full 
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Qutbn-d-d!n ^an Kokaltash was exalted to Iiis place, being tb'e 
recipient at the same time of ^il’ats witb a belt set in jewels, 
and of a borse with gold-mounted saddle. The Viceix)yalty- ‘Of 
Bajah Man Singh lasted eight months and a few days. 


NIZAMAT OF QTJTBU-D-DlN IfflAN. 

When Qutbn-d-din Kokalta^,* on tlie 9th Safar, 1016 A.H., 
was honoured with the Ichil’at of the Nizamat of Bengal, he was 
i-aised to the rank of a Panjhasuri, with 6,000 soldiers and troopers ; 
and 2 lacs of rupees was given him for his allonrance, and 3 lacs of 
rupees was given for the expenses oE his contingent. After 
taking leave of the Emperor, he nirived in Bengal. As yet some 
months had not passed, when ho was killed at the hands of ‘Ali 
Quli Beg Astajlu, styled Sher Afghan Khan.* And the detail of 

particulars of liis career in Blooh. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p. 840, and also in 
ISaasir-itl-Umnra, and Iqbalnnmah-i-Jotliangiri. 

1 His name was SliaiMi Klmba [Qntbn-d-din Kli5n»i‘Cliishti] and his father 
-was Shaikh Zada of Badaon, and his mother a dangher of Shaikh Salim of Fath- 
pur Sikri. He was a foster-hrother of Jahangir, who whilst a Prince conferred 
upon Khnba the title of Qathn-d-din Khan, and made him Suhadar of Behar. 
On J ahangir’s accession to the throne, Khnba was appointed Sabadar of Bengal, 
(1015 A.H.} At that time gher Afghan 'Ali Qnli Istajlu was tuyuldar (or 
jagirdar) of Bardwan, and his wife Mehrunnissa (afterwards Empress Kur 
JahSn) was coveted by Emperor Jahangir. Qaj;bn-d-din had instructions to 
send Sher Afghan to court, but the latter refusing to go, Qnj;b went to 
Bardwan, where Sher Afghan came to meet him. On his approach, Qntbt 
lifted up his horse-whip. Sher Afghan thereon rushed with his sword against 
Qnlb, and inflicted a cnt on his abdomen. Qnjtb died, and one of his followers 
Ambah ^an, gave gher Afghan a sword-cnt on the head, when the latter was 
also killed. (Blooh. Tr., Am, Yol. I, p. 496 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 19). 

8 He was safarchi or bntler of Ismail II, king of Persia. After the latter’s 
death, he went to India, and met at Multan, Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khnnan. 
and received a mansah, and on arrival at court, Akbar gavehim in marriage to 
Mehrunnissa (the future Hur Jahan), daughter of Mirza GhiySs Tehran!. 
Prince Salim fell in love with her, and brought about, on his accession to the 
throne, gher Afghan’s death, gher Afghan had received Bardwan district as 
tuyul or jagir, on Jahangir’s accession. His body was buried in the shrine of 
the saint Bahram Saqqa at Bardwan. (See Iqbalnamah, p. 22). 

Four tigers had been caught, and Nur Jahiin requested Jahangir (Tuznk , 
p. 186), to let her shoot them. She killed two with one bullet, and the other 
22 
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ibis incident is tliis. ‘Ali Qnli . Beg Astnjlu tvns a bntler of 
Sbah Isma'iV son of Shah Tahmasp Safavi.^ On the death of 
Shah Tsma'i], coming to India via Qandahar, at Multan he entered 
the service of ‘Abdur Rahim ]^an, !^an iOanan,^ who was 
then employed on the conquest of I'hatah and Sindh. The Shan 
il^anan informally enlisted him in the ranks of Imperial officers, and 
in that expedition, ‘Ali Quti shewed bravery and rendered valuable 
services. When the i^ian i^anan from that expedition returned 
triumphant to the Imperial presence, at his request, ‘Ali Quii was 
honoured with an appropriate Mansab, and at the same time, a 
daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Beg Tehrani,® named Mehrnnnisa,^ was 
wedded to him. And at the time when Emperor Akbar proceeded 
from Akbarahad (Agra) to the conquest of the Dakhin, and the 
Orown-Prince (Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor Jahangir), was 
ordered to undei*take the subjugation of the Sana of Udaipur, ‘All 
Quli Beg was appointed as an auxiliary to the Prince. The Prince, 

• 

two with two hnllets, and so one of tho conrtiers spoke out on the spur of the 
moment tho verse given in the text. See Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 624. 

1 These were kings of Persia. See p. 97, Namaih-^tisruan. 

S He was a sepahsalar or Commander-in>Ohief nnder Akbar. His great 
military services were conquests of Sindh and Gnjrat. He was also an ac- 
complished scholar, and translated into Persian Memoirs of Bahar. See 
Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 334 and Iqialnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 287. 

8 His real name was Mirza GhiySsn-d-din Mnhammad, and his father was 
Khwaiiih Mnhammad Sharif, who was Vazxr to Tatar Snltnn and his son 
Qazaq ^on, and who was sabseqnently appointed, by Shah Tahmasp, Yazir 
of Yazd. After his father’s death, Ghiyas Beg fled from Persia with two 
sons and one daughter. On the way at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, named Mehrunnissa — the .fnture world-renowned Niir Jahan, 
consort of Hmperor Jahangir. On his arrival at Pathpnr Sikri, Akbar 
appointed him Hiwan, of Eabnl, and' subsequently Diwan-i-Bayutat. In 
Jahangir’s reign, he received the title of Itimadn-d-daulah. .After the death 
of her flrst husband, Sher, Afghan, at Bord-wan in the flght with Qutbn-d-din 
^an, Jahangir’s Governor of. Bengal, Mehrunnissa. was brought to court^ 
and married in 1020 A.H. by Jahangir, who bestowed on her first the title of 
Hur Mahal and then that of Hur Jahan, her father CTiiyas Beg being at the 
same time advanced ' to tho office of Prime Minister or Yakil-i-Kul. See 
Blooh., Tr., Ain, Yol, I, p. 608 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, pp. 3, 64 
and 56. 

4 'Udaipur is mentioned by Abul PazI in SarkarChitor under the Subah of 
A jmir. ( See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Yol. ir,*p. 273), It is related that a daughter 
.,of -Naushirvan, the Persian king, whose wife was a daughter of Maurice of 
Constantinople, was married into the Udaipur Boyal family. 
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sljewing ovoi’y nilontion to liim, gavo liim tlio title of Shor Afghan, 
and on accession to the throne, bestowing on him a Jagir at Bard wan 
in the Subnh of Bensal, ho sent him ilicro. Afterwards, when the 
croolvcdnoss of his conduct, his wickedness and ill-temper 
became known to the Emperor, the latter, wdiilst sending Qntb 
Ivhan to Bengal, gave' the latter a hint that if he found Shor 
Afghan well-behaved and loj-nl, well and good, but if otherwise, 
he should send him to the Imperial presence, and that in coming 
if ho made excuses, he should punish him. inion Qutbu-d-diu 
Klian reached Bengal, he was dissatisfied with Shor Afghan’s 
action and conduct. Although ho summoned the latter to his 
pi'esonco, putting forward idle excuses, ho did not attend. Qutbu- 
d-din Khiin communicated the matter to the Emperor, who 
ordered tliat agreeably to the injunctions convoyed at the time 
of his departure, he should punish Sher Afghan. The above 
Elian, on receipt of the Imperial order, instantly marched 
swiftly to Bardwan. Shor Afghan on getting nows of the 
arrival of the above Khan, advanced forward witlr two grooms 
to receive him. At the time of meeting, the soldiers of 
Qutbu-d-din Eh«n crowding in stood at a distance, like a ring. 
Slier Afghan said ; “ What is this treatment, and ivliat doed 
it mean ? ’’ The KLifm told his soldiers to disperse, moved 
alone in Sher Afghan’s company, and commenced conversation. 
Slier Afghan read signs of treachery in the aspect of affairs, and 
forestalling the other, ho thought it prudent to apply the I’omody 
before the disease appeared, and with gi’oat agility hit Qutbu- 
d-din on the abdomen with a sword, so that the latter’s entrails 
came out. The Khan * seizing his abdomen with both hands, 
shouted out : “ Don’t spare him, don’t lot this ivretoh escape.” 
A Kashmirian, named Aina !Khan,* who was one of Qntb’s 
principal ofiicers, spniTiug his horse, struck Sher Af gh an with a 
svp’ord on the head. In that plight, Sjher Af{^au w'ith another blow 
finished Aina Khan’s work. At this moment, the soldiers of Qutbn- 
d-din Khan collecting from all sides, killed Sher Afghan also, 
by indicting successive cuts. Sher Afghan Khan is that person, 

1 Ho was a stout man, and ono can woll imagino his pitiful posturo at 
this moment. 

* Ho is called Pir Hhiin. also “ Bnibah l^an ” and " Daibali ^iin ” in 
Iqbnlnamali-i-Jnli5ngiri, p. 24. 
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whose Avidow, NurJaliaii,* nH Consort of Bmporor Jnliangir, is so 
renowned. A poot says : — 

Oum) ujj 

Oum| B yjuoji 

Translation : 

Nur Jahan, nlboit in apponmneo a woman, 

In the ranks of heroes, is a tiger-hunting woman. 

After Qntbn-d-d!n !^an was slain, the oifico of Governor of 
the Sabah of Bengal was bestowed on Jahangir Qnl! !^ian, who 
was Governor of the Subah of Bchar ; and Islam !^mn was 
appointed Governor of Behar in tho latter's place. 

THE NIZAMAT OP JAHANGIR QULl EBiAN.s 

Towards the end of the year 1015 A.H., which was the second 
year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, Jahangir QuU !^an, who was 
Governor of the Subalji of Behar, was appointed to be .Governor of 
Bengal. And his name was Lalah Beg, and he was a slave-boy 

1 What chivalry towards womon was possible under Islam in olden 
days 'even in India, is eloquently testified to by the career of Nur Jahan, 
tho renowned Empress. Emperor Jnhangir, her Boyal Consort, used to 
say of her, " Before I married her, I never knew what marriage meant. 
1 have conferred the duties of Government on her ; I shall bo satisfied if - 1 
have a seer of wine and half a seer of meat por diem." With the exception 
of the Khutha. she received all the privileges of royalty. She sat by 
the side of her Consort in administering State affairs, and her name appears 
side by side with that of Emperor Jahangir on the Imperial formans and coins. 
She took particnlar care of orphan girls, led the fashions of the times, and dis- 
played aesthetic art in adorning apartments and arran^g feasts. She was 
also a poetess. She exhibited great resourcefulness and bravery- in resoning 
Jahangir from hlahabet Khan’s hands. . She lies bnried at Lahore near 
her husband. On Jahangir’s coins, the following inscription was engraved. 

B Note the pnn here. See Iqialmamah-i-Jahangirif'pp, 56 and 57. 

B See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 501, and Iqbalnamah-i-JahiiDgiri,.p. 24. 



of Mir?.5 llftkim. Aflcr flio Mh-zsi's denfli, lie onfoml llic service of 
Mnipcror Akbor, wlio hesiowed him on Prince Nhrn-d-din ^[nh(iin> 
mnd Jobunpr. He wnsnsirong-bnilt innn, nnd be bnd rendered 
useful services. In religions mutters nnd in regard for jnslico, 
be was very firm. After re.icbing llcngnl, ns yet bo bad not fully 
set bis band to the work of ndministmtion, wbon death clniTiicd 
him. His rule lasted one month nnd some days. lYlicn news of 
his death I’oaclied the I'iiuperor, Islum Klnln,* son of .^hm’kb Bndrn- 
d-din Fnteljpurl, who held the ollico of Governor of I3ehnr, was 
apj>ointcd Governor of Bengal. And the Governorship of Snbiih 
Bebnr nnd Pntnn was conferred on AfznI Khfm,® son of .Shnikl! Abul 
Fazl ‘Allruni.^' 

IlUIiB OF NAWAB ISLAM IHIAX. AND AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE FALL OF ‘O.^MAN ICIT/U*. 

Wlien in the third year of Emperor .Tuhungir’s accession, the 
Niziimnt of the ^fdmh of Bongnl was entrusted to Islam IChan, the 
latter bnd strict oi-dcrs to extinguish tbo fire of insurrection nnd 
rebellion that bnd been kindled by ' Osmitn Klian. Islam IQian on 

I IslSni Kliin M'ns marriod to a sister (immcd Ladli Urpun) of Abfil Fnrl, 
At:bnr*s n'nowued I’rimo Miiii«tor. Islam Khan cliVd ns Governor of Bcngnlin 
HW2 A.II. (Tijsnl;, ji. 120), His imme wn« "SlitiiUi Alnu.il-din Q.lA>2l!l'i and bo 
wns n pmndson of Stai’lib Snlim, the Sninl of I'ntbpur Sikri. IIo H'rrivcd 
the title of Islam Klinn, nnd wns Govenior of ]lcn;a>1 from 1015 to 
1022 A.II. Hr sbiftod in 1016 A.II., tbc JliiKlial Vicprpj;nl Cnjiitnl of Rongiil 
from TniidaU to Dacca. Sro Jtjhttlnamah’i'Jnhanpiri, p. 33 nnd itaattir-ul- 
Vmara. 

8 Sbnikb Abul Fnrl Allnmi, Aklsir’s friond nnd Primo Minister, was bom 
on I'ltb .Tnnnnry, 15S1 A.C., (Olb Mnharmm, 05S A.II.) nt Agrnb, during tbo 
reign of Isliim fOinh. He was n son of Slmikli Mubiiril: ; bold tbo ollico of Primo 
Minister under Akbar nnd nclivoly co-opemted vritb tbo latter in the oiiuncin- 
tion of a libornl policy of toleration in tbe governinont of tbo mixed races 
subject to the Miisalmnn Rule in India. Ho was a great Echolar, nnd nutbor 
of several works including the Akbnranmnb nnd tbo Ain-i-Akbari. Ho was 
murdered by llir Singh, nt tho instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Rmporor Jahangir) on 12th Angust, 1502 A.O. Soo his life in Bloohmnun’s 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbnri, Vol, I, nnd also in ilaafir-vX-Umara, 

> Abdur Rahman, son of Abut Fo^l Alhinii, roccived tho title of Afznl 
Khrni, nnd was appointed by Emperor Jahangir, in tho third year of his reign, 
Governor of Rolinr, rice Isliim Khnii who was appointed Governor of Dengnl. 
Jqhalnatmh, p. 33, nnd ManBir'iil-Uninra. 


nrrlviil nt (Dncca),* fiot hirnftnU to tlio nfrai'rs 

of tlip mliniiiihlrotion of Iho rotinfry. Whon hta j^oofl ndminiBtni. 
(ion and liid tlinrunf'li j,'rnfi|» of Iho nffnirr. of tho Nizrunfilcaino to bo 
ktiotrtt by flio Kinja-nip, tho latter, tn rrcnjinitlon of bis pood 
sorviws, in tlu’ 4«h year of ncopssion, misod him to tbo rank of a 
Paiijhtiiiiri, intdudinp noldiorn and trooiiffs, Islam lyban detacb- 
<’d a larpt» fojvtr tuidnr tbc cotninand of fijjn«|:li Kablr Sbnju'it 
Kljau* for tlin oxtirpalioa of 'Oj«nian ^Cban, lender of tbc Afplian 
insurrcntion, wbiisfc other notable pmndres, liko Kisbwnr* 
Kbi'm, non of Qiifba-d-din l\}irm Koknb* Iftikbar KliHn,* Syed 
Adam IJarba,® Shaikh Ac!jbn,^ !M‘utnrpid JChan, tho sons of 

^ At Ibis Half' (lOlIf A.TI>) tlio Cnpital of llon^px! was Irniififprrod frotn 
Tanilfth to IWoft or Jatmiipnmpir (so cnllivl nfti r Kmjwriir JnlmnfHr) by 
Jiilinnt;ir’n Vircniy t>r Ili’ninilt imaunl Ir-liim Khan. Uapoa continaofl to remain 
lioncofortti tho Maijhnl Virercjtnl Cnpitnl of llnni^t for nearly n century 
(hnrrini; n few years wlion it mi.s t(>m|Kirarily nliiftcii to najninhni). 

S Ilia iinmo irna ghnikii Knliir pludlti. nml hi* tittes wern “ Jihujnit Khan 
Ilustani4.7.ninnn.'' In tho printed IVni. text.^y i* infcrted liy mistaVo ho* 
twi'On *' Shaikh Katiir” find “ Sljnjnit TOiin,'* thnu nii'ilrndinp the reader to 
fancy that ttiono were tiro indivivlunis. Sro note po«t. He was a relation of 
lalSm Kliiiii.i-Ohi*hti. Oovonior of Ilengal, niid rriH'ivrfl fiwl tho titio of 
gbajait Khan' from Prince Salim, who on nacending tho throne, gave him 
tliondditional title of '* llustnm.i.Jtamnn,” on nceonnt of hi* i>en-ices in putting 
down the Afghan* under 'OjinRn in Bengal, Sno p. Cl, Inbalnamah Jahanjiri 
niid Mnasir.ul'Umara. 

5 IHn title was ‘ Kishwar Khan,’ in tho tort it i* tnisprinted na “ Kir 
J3l"a. Hi* name was ghaikij llirahim; ho was a son of ghaiklj Klinba 
{Qii.Oiu.d-din Khfin*i.0.hl«btl|, Governor of Bengnl. In lOlB A.H., ho wa-t n 
commander of 1,000 foot, 300 horse, nnd received tho title of Kishwnr Khiin 
from tho Emperor iTalmngir. lie was for eoino time Governor of Bohtas, 
nnd iservcd in Bengnl in 1021 A.il., wider SLmjait KhSn (.ghniklj Knbir 
Qhiehti) ngninRt 'O.^nnii Kliln Lohnni, the Afghan. See Iqbalnamah, pp. Gl nnd 
CO nnd Jfaaiiir*iiI-(/ninra. 

* Sco n. 1, p. ICO, ante. 

6 Two son* of Ahmad Deg Kabuli (poo Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. T, pp. *105- 
4(10) named Mnqbnlinli Khun nnd Abdul Bnqnhcld tho title of ' Iftildiar Klinn’s 
either of thorn is meant. 

6 IIo was n grandson of Syed Mnhmud of Bnrhn, who served Ahbar. Most 
of the Barhu Syods rocoivod from tho Mughal Emperors tho honorifio distinc- 
tion of ‘ Khan,’ which in thoso days, was considered tho highest title of 
Indo-Moslcm pcomgc, next only in rank to Princes Boj-al nnd tho “ ninn-i- 
Klinnnn ” nnd “ Amirn-1-Uinnm.” (Sco Bloch. Tr., -Ain, Tol. I, p. 392, nnd 
Alamgir. namah). 

1 Bo wns iiophow of Slmikh Hnssnn or llnssu alias Mnqqnrab Kliiin who 



Mti'njjaTn IQian.* fopoilicr wifh other Iinporinl ofiieni'p, wore np. 
pointed his nuxiliiirios. When these rcnched the frontiers of the 
trad* tinder 'Osntun, they first deputed a sngneions envoy to con- 
ciliate the refractory mind of the lender of the iiisnrrcction. They 
struiiftthc piceions pearl of pood advice to the car-coriicr of his 
heart-. Innsninch ns that wretched man (‘0,stn5n ICIn'in) washy 
inherent nature a had stniT, and had tint the capacity of appreciat- 
ing poodness. not npjtraisinp the vnlnc of this pearl of ndvico, ho 
collected hrichhals of vain aspirations in the vc.s.sel of his bad 
liiclc. and in the face of that shining pearl, he put forward tho 
stature of his wild amhitioii, gave nermission to the envoy to 
withdraw without nccomphshing hi.s mission, and preparing to die, 
spurred swiftly the horse of nggi-c.«sivenc.ss and fighting, and 

In 1027 A. 11 . wns (Jovernor of lli-lmr. (See Hloi’li, Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp, C21 
mill r,l3). 

1 g»i!»J):li Itayurid (Mnay.jnin Khnn) was n jmimlarm of .ShniWi Rnlim 
phitll'i "t I'atlil'nr .‘’iUri. 11c \vn« wmle Riiliailnr of Drllii by .Tnlmnin'r. 
llin fim MuUbnmtn Kbin wn» n )>oti.in-1ikw nml iioplinw of Islnm l^an, Viceroy 
of Hent.'al, nnil fcrvod nmler the latter, rntir|ii(>ii‘il Kocli lltijo nml Khur- 
ilnti. becnimj Governor of Orimn nml snleiequetitly of llonKnl. .Seo .Viinnir-ul. 
Umara. 

* Tlie tnirl nmler ‘O'taSn nppcnra to have been * lllmti,’ tbnt is tho 
tract inclmlinc Ibe .Stiminrbans, tbo Inmin nlontrsiae tbo nmbinapntm nml 
till* Me(,'nn, in fact, tbo wboln tnict from Gboni^bal- (or llanppur) 
Foiitbward to tbo reii. His n'siileiico is ineniioneil in tbo bislories 
(see libs'll., Ain, ^ol. I, p. r,20) to Imvo been (it " Koliipinn-i.D.acca," tho 
*'-Vil»vot-i-l).'icca.'* but liis father ’Isa KhiinV ivsiileneo (rirfe p. .143 of do.) is 
nientiomid to Imvo been at Hnhtampiir, close to Kbir.rpnr. iniisirpHr Ima boon 
identified with a place about n niilo north of modern Knrniiigaiij, close to 
which are rnins of the forts built by MirJninla, Mugbnl Viceroy nt Unoen, in 
the 17lb century. Tlicro i.s still llieron Jf-iqtainili, whicli issupposod to bo tlio 
reslinp-jiliicc of one of Jnliangir's dnugbters. Hero was tbo chief im\nl fort of 
Jluliaminadnti Govoriimont, it lay nt tbo confliicnco of tho Gnngos, tho Lnkhiyn 
nml tlic Dnilimnpntrn rivers. It is tlirco inilcs \ve.stof Sunnrgnon, nnd nine miloa 
from Dacca. About thirty niiles north of CTizrjinr, are two vilinges witliin a 
mile of cacli other, called *' Haktnrpur " nml " Issurpur," but tlioso contain 
no ruins. (See .T.A.S. for 187'1, pp. 211-213), " Illinti " from its inuccossibility 
wna elected ns the Inst stronghold of tbo AfEliiins, who, sbcitored amidst its 
jungles, cut up by numerous rivers and clinniiols, long dofied tlioro tbo power 
of tho Mni^nlB. During tlio Mughal military revolt under Akbar, tho chief 
rohcl, Slasum Khfin Kabuli, who wna a Tnrbnti Syed ami who.so undo had 
been Va*ir under linmiiyun, took refuge in " Blmti,” where ho fought against 
Maznlfar and ghalibni!, and nt length died in 1007 A. II, (Sec Blooh Tr., Ain 
Vol. I, p. 431). 
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mlliod liis forces on Mie banks of a river,' full of mud. When 
news of tliis daring impudence reached Jabangir^s officers, in the 
seventh year of accession, towards the end of the month of Zilhaj, 
1020 A.H., tlie latter arrayed their forces, and advanced to the field 
of warfare. From the other side, ‘Osman Khan also arrayed his 
misci’eant troops for battle on the field of adversity, in front of 
the auspicious Imperialists. The heroes of the battle, ou both 
sides advancing to fight, displayed heroism and bravery. 

When the fighting hosts on both sides faced each other. 
They fell to fighting against each other from every side. 
From the gun, the musket, the spenr and the arrow. 

The banquet of warfare became wai*m. 

From excess of smoke and dust up to the sky, 

The universe could not be descried. 

From the din and tumult of both the armies, 

The battle-field turned into the field of the Day of Resur- 
rection. [rockets, 

. Showered from every side cannon-balls, aiTows and war- 
And emptied the world of heroes. 

The corpses of heroes fnsked in every direction. 

Like slaughtered cocks, on both sides. 

In the thick of the fighting, and amidst the shower of 
arrows and rockets, ‘Osman, displaying great valour, placed before 
himself rogue war-elephants, and assaulted the vanguard of the 
Imperialists. 

The bi’ave Imperialists advancing, grappled with their 
swords and spears, and exhibited heroism worthy of a Rustam and 
a Sam. Syed Adam Barha* and Shai]^ Acha* who were 
Commanders of the Imperial vanguard, fell gallantly fighting. At 
this moment, the flanks of both the armies came into line. 
Tff.i jdinr Khan,* Commander of the left wing, and Keghwar 
Khan,* Commander of the right wing, with a large number 

I Probably this was the small LaMiyg river, on wbiob modem Narainganj 
is situate, and close to wbiob wore ^izrpnr and Baktarpur. Iqhalnamah, 
pp. 61 and 64. 

* The Tazuk (p. 102) mentions that Kishwar Khan {son of Qntbu-d-din 
Khan, late Governor of Bengal), Iftiklinr Khan. Syed Adam Barba, ghailA 
Acha. brother’s son of Muqqarib Khan. Mu’tnmid Khan, and Ihtim'am Qan 
.wore under Slinjnit’s command in his light ndth ‘Osman. Syed Adam, Iftikhor, 
and Sljaildi Acha were killed (tho'ruzuk, p. 132). Later Abdus Salam Khan, a 
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of adherents, ■were killed ; and on the enemy’s side also many passed 
to hell.* On seeing that some of the leaders of the Imperialists' 
had been killed, and theii* ranks emptied of veterans, a second time 
‘Osman placing before himself the rogue elephant, named Baojha,' 
himself monnted on a saddled elephant, personally assaulted the 
Imperial van, and delivered successive onsets. From the side 
of the Imperialists, Shnjait Kian,® with his relations and brothers, 
advancing to oppose him, exhibited great bravery and heroism. 
Many of his I’elations were killed, and many retreated on receiv- 
ing mortal -wounds. When that elephant came in front of 
Shnjait ^lan, the latter spurring his horae struck it -with a spear 
on its trank, and with great agility drawing the sword from his 
waist, inflicted two successive cuts on its head ; and wdien he came 
in collision with the elephant, he drew his dagger, and inflicted 
on it two more outs. The elephant, from its great ferocity, not 
recking of these cuts, with great finy rushed up, and flung down 
both the rider and the horse. Showing agility, Shnjait dismounted 
from his horse, and stood erect on the ground. At this juncture, 
Shujait’s groom struck the trunk of the elephant with a double- 
edged sword, and inflicted a serious out, causing the elephant to 
fall on its knees. ^lujait ^an, with the help of bis groom,' 
threw down the rider of the elephant, and with a dagger inflicted 
another cut on its trunk. The elephant roaring fiercely fled after 
this cut, and moving some paces fell down. Shnja'it .^an’s horse- 
sprang up unhurt, and the ^an mounted it again. In tlie mean- 
time, another elephant attacking the Imperial standard-bearer 
threw him down with the standard. 

son of Mnazzam KhKn (a former Governor of Bengal) joined the Imperialists, 
and pnrsned 'Osmiin. See also Iqbalnamnh, pp. 61 to 64. 

1 The author’s remark is nnjnst and nngracefol. The Af^ans under 
'0.^an ivere fighting for their homes and hearths, and did not deserve this 
opprobrions expression. 

S The Tnznk calls the elephant “ Gajpati,” Iqhalnamah (p, 62) 
« BaHitah.” 

8 His name ivas Shaikh Kabir-i-Ohishti. and his title was Shaikh 
Shnjiiit ^Sn Bnstam-i-Zaman. He was a relative of Islam Khan. Governor 
of Bengal and served under the latter in Bengal, and commanded the 
Imperialists in the fightings with ‘Osman, the Lohani Af^an. (See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p 520, and the Tuzvh, and the Maasir and Iqbalnamah, p. 64). 
He was subsequently appointed Governor of Behar. 

. 23 
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RljnjfiU. IjOjuii filionlod oul., “ Take care, kclmvo like a man, I am 
alive, and will boou advance lo 3 'onr rcprmo.” A iinmborof troops 
■wlio were round llio al-andard-boarcr took conrage, inflicted 
aorious cuts on (bo elephant wbicb (led, and placed the standard- 
bearer on Ibo boi'so again. At this time, wbon the battle was 
lingering towards its close, and many bad fallon, and manj' being 
-wounded Avoro unablo (0 move Iboir limbs, the Imjicrial fortune 
blazed forth, and a cannon-ball bit ‘Osman lOiun on the forcbead, 
and levelled him straight on bis horse, 'riiongh ho realised that 
ho could not survive this wound, still ho hcroicallj' encouraged his 
soldiers to fight on. And Avhen he read signs of defeat in the fore- 
head of his fate, pulling back tbo rein of his adversity, with the last 
breathings of a dj-ing man, ho reached llcngal. And the triumph- 
ant Imperialiafs following him up to his camp, halted. ‘Osmiin * 
expired at midnight. Wali his brother, and Jfararlz 

IClian. liis sou, leaving behind tbo tents and tbo armaments, 
and removing his corpse, fled to their tent, .^hnjiiit IQmn on 
hearing of this, thought of following up tho cnem}*, but bis ad- 
visoi’s opposed the pursuit that daj*, on the ground that the 
troops were tired, tho killed had to bo buried, and tbo wounded 
dressed. In tho meantime, Mn'taqad IQjiin, Avho was afterwards 
honoured -u'ith tho title of Lashkar I0)5n, ‘Abdus-SalSm JQjan, son 
of ‘Abdul Mu‘azznm EhfuijS other officers of the Emperor 
arrived with a fresh rc-iuforcemont of 300 cavnh-y and 400 mus- 

1 Kliwninli 'Osman, nccoriling to tho MnWirnn-i-AfghanT, was tho second 
Bon of Miyan ‘len Khan Lohnni. who nftor tho denth of Qutb Khan wns tho 
lender of tho Afghnns in Orinsn nnd South Bengal. 'Osman Bnccocdcd his 
brother Sulniman, who had * roigned ’ for some time, had killed in n fight 
Bimat Singh, son of Kajnh Man Singh, nnd had held lands near tho Brahma- 
putra, and snhdnod tho Bajahs of tho ndjneont countries. 'Osman succeeded 
him, nnd received from Man Singh lands in Orissa and Satgaon and Inter 
in Kastom Bengal, Avith a roA'onuo of 5 or 6 lacs per year. His residence is, 
described to have boon at " Kohistan Dacca," tho '' ITilayct-i-Daccn ” nnd 
Dacca itself. The battle hetAveen 'Osman and tile Imperialist General, Shnjnit.. 
took place at a distance of 100 hos from Dacca on 9th iinharram, 1021 (or 2nd 
March, 1612 A.C.) Stewart places tho battle on tho banks of the Snbarnnrika 
in Orissa, which is improbable. 'Osman’s brother, Wall, on submission, received 
a title with a jagir, and was made a commander of one thonsnnd. According 
to the Maasir ho was murdered. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 620, Ma^zan- 
i-Afghnni and Iqbalnamdh, p. Cl. 

s He AA-as a Snhadar of Delhi, See Bloch. Tr., Airi. Vol. I, p. 493. 



kcfcors. RhnjSit Kl>un inking tins corps with him, chnsod Iho 
cncmj'. "Wnli JChan ilcspniring sent tho following message : “ Tho 
root of ihis insurreofion wns ‘Oginfin; he has met with his deserts, 
wo are all loyal. If wo receive assurnneo of safety, wo would 
make our submission and would send the elephants of 'Osman, 
in the shn]m of tribute." Rhnjiiit Khan and Jlu'taqad Klirm, 
showing chivalrj*, axTanged ierms of peace. Tlie following day, 
Wali IQxan and ^lamriz Kban, with all ihoir brothers and 
connexions, c.wno to meet ^injait Khun, and presented forty- 
nine clcphanis ns tribute. Shnjail and Mu'taciad Khan, taking 
charge of them, moved victorious and triumphant to Lslam Kliaii 
to .Tnhangirnngar (Dacca). Islam Kliun sent a despatch contain- 
ing nows of tho victory to tho Emperor at Akharahad (Agra). 
On iho 16th of the month of ilnharram 1021 A.H., this despatch 
reached tho Emperor, and was perused. In recognition of this 
good service, Islam Khan was raised to tho manfab of a 
Shaabhazriri, and Shu j ait Khan had his manmh raised, and 
received the title of Kuslam-i-55nmun ; whilst all other Im- 
perialists who had loyally and gallantly co-operated in tho 
oxtirpUlion of ‘Osman lOian, received similarly befitting manfabs. 
Tho insuiTCction of ‘Ogmiin Khan lasted oiglit years, and in 
the 7th year of tho Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1022 A.H., his subjugation was accomplished. In tho 8th year 
of tho Emperor’s accession, Islam Khau led an expedition against 
tho Mags, who were brutes in human form. Islam Khdu sent to 
the Emperor, in charge of bis son, Hoshang Khun, a number of 
tho Mags that were captured, and in the same year ( 1022 A.H.) 
Islam Khan died in Dcngal. Thereupon, the Governorship of 
that country was entrusted to his brother, Qusim Kliau. 

NIZaSIAT op QASIM KEAN. 

After tho Governorship of Bengal was conferoed on Qasim 
Khun, brother of Islam Khun, ho ruled five years and a few 
months, when the Assiimeso making an incursion into the 
conquered Imperial domains, captured and decoyed Syed Abu 
Bakr.* Qasim Khun failed to make a sifting enquiry into this 

I nc wns Commandant of a Mnghal ont-post on tho Assam frontier at 
Jamdliara, under Jahangir. (Seo Alomgirnamah, p. G80). 
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-affair, and .was' therefore superceded, and Ibratiim i^ian Fatc^i 
Jang' was appointed Nazim in liis place. 

0 


NIZiMAT OF IBRAHIM ]0[1N, AND THE ARRIVAL 
OF PRINCE SHAH JAHAN IN BENGAL. 

Ibrahim !^an Fatet Jang,i in the year 1027 A.H., oortes- 
ponding to the 13th year of the Emperor’s accession, received the 
Vicerbyalty of Bengal and Orissa. He appointed his nephew, 
Ahmad Beg !^an ^ to he Governor of Orissa, whilst he himself 
resided at Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and devoted himself to the 
'work of administration. As during his incumbency, several grave 
affairs came to pass, these will be briefly -narrated. In . the 17th 
year of' the Emperor’s ' accession, corresponding to 1031 A.H., 
hews reached Emperor .Jahangir to the effect that the !£ing of 
Persia was aiming to wrest the fort of Qandahar.^ In conse- 
quence. thereof, Zainul- ‘Abidin, the Pay-Master General of the 
Ahndi ^ troops, communicated an o^er to Prince Shah Jahan at 
Burhanpur, directing the latter to march quickly to the Imperial 
presence with troops, artillery and elephants. The Prince march- 
ing from Burhanpur ^ reached Mando,^. sent a message to the 

t He was tlie youngest son of Mirza GMss Beg, and a brother of Empress 
Niir Jahan. (See.Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 512). 

. S See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 512. He was a son of Mn^mmad Sharif, 
oldest son of Ghias Beg, father of Empress Nor Jahan. 

5 In the 16th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahor, Khan Jahan 
was appointed by Jahangir Governor of ' Mnltan. In the 17th year, Shah 
Akbar, king of Persia, took Qandahar, after a siege of forty days.- ]^5h Jahan 
was called to oonrt for consultation, and it was decided that Prince KhnrrSm 
(Shiih Jahan) should be placed at the head of the expeditionary force to re- 
conquer Qandahar. In the meantime, Shiih Jahan rebelled, and the expedition 
to Qandahar was not undertaken. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, pp. 503-504. 

* They w'ere a ' body of troops intermediate between the Begnlars and 
non.Rognlars and Auxiliaries. They were created under Akbar. See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 249, for a full description of Ahadi troops. Zainul-Abidin 
was a eon of Asaf ^iin (III). See Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol, I, p. 412. 

6 A town in the Dakhin '; it was for some time the Mughal head-quarters, 
during the military operations'in the Dakhin. 

^ Mando is name of a Sirkar or district as well as the name of a city in 
Sirkar Mando, included in the Subali of Malwah. (See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, 
Yol. II, p. 206). 
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Emperor to’ the effect that as tlio rainy seasoli had approached, h6 
would mnko Mando his raitiy-season quarter, and would afterwards 
Avait OTi the Emperor. He also asked for parp:annah Bliolpur i being 
added to hia jagir, and set Daria Khan 3 Af gh an to take charge of it, 
But before the arrival of the Prince’s letter, the Emperor had 
negotiated the mamnge of Prince Shahrjar with a daughter 
of Nur Mahal * by Sher Af^an,* and at Nur Mahal’s request 
the aforesaid. Pargannah had been bestowed on Shaharjar, and 
Sharifu-l-Mulk, servant of Prince Shaharyar, had taken possession 
of the foi*t of Dholpur. Soon after, Daria !^an arrived and 
Avanted to foi’cibly take possession of the fort. Fi’om both sides, 
the fire of conflict kindled. As Inclc would have it, an arrow hit 
Sharifu-l-Mulk on the eye, and blinded him. This mishap 
caused the Begam ® to be indignant; the fire of discord blazed up, 
and at the instance of the Begam, the expedition to Qandaliar 
Avas entrusted to Prince Shaharj'ar, Avhilst Mirza Rustam ® Safari 
AA-as appointed' ‘Ataliq of the Prince and Generalissimo of 

1 Dholpur lies 20 has from Agra, near the left bank of the Chambal river, 
(Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 357). 

^ Dariya ]^na Rohilla vras an officer of Shnh Jalinn in the Da^in. (See 
Blooh. Tr., Ain, Tol. I, pp. 604-506). 

' D Another name of tho renowned Empress Nur Jahan, consort of Emperor 
Jahangir. 

4 Sher Afghan was the first husband of Nur Jahnn ; by him she had one 
daughter named Ladli Begum, to whom Prince Shaliryar (fifth son of Jahangir) 
was married. Shah Jdhan or Prince Khurram was Jahangir’s third son. Ear 
Jahan had no ohildren by Jahangir. 

6 That is. Empress Nur Jahan. 

' 6 Mirza Bastam Safari was third son of SuRan Husain Mirza, nephew of 

Shah Tahmnsp king of Persia (930-984 A.H.), and Governor of Qandahar 
under the latter in 963 A.H. hlirza Rustam’s daughter was married to Prince. 
Parviz, second son of Jahangir. He invaded Qandahar, bnt met with no, 
success. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of Thatha, and after- 
wards Shashhazari and Governor of Allahabad, and in the 21st year. Governor 
of Behar. He died in 1051 at Agra. His third son Mirza Hasan-i-Safavi was 
Governor of Koch under Jahangir and died in 1059 A.H., and his grandson (son 
of Mirza Hasan) named Mirza Safghokan was Paujdar of Jessore in Bengal. 
(See Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 314-816 and Maasir-ul-JJmara). Mirzanagar, 
a place close to Jessore town, probably was Mirza Safshekan’s Paujdari head-, 
quarters, and received its name from him. He died in 1073 A.H. Mirza 
Safshekan’s son, Mirza Saifn-d-din Safavi, accepted the titular distinction of 
Khfin under Aurangzeb. 
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Hb army. On hearing of tho blazing of tbo fire of discord, Sbuh 
Jaban sent to tbe Emperor along with a letter Afzal Khan, son of 
Abnl Eazl ‘Allami, wbo after bis dismissal from tbe Govemorsbip 
of Bebar, bold tbe office of Dhvan to tho Prince, so that ivith the 
aid of cajoloiy and civility tbe storm of tho dust of discord might 
be made to subside, and relations of amity and harmony between 
tbe Emperor and the Prince might not cease. Inasmuch as the 
Begam held absolute sway over tho mind of the Emperor, Afznl 
Khan was refused an audience, and was ordered back with- 
out accomplishing his mission. And orders were passed on the 
Imperial Revenue-officers directing that the Mahnls in the 
possession of Shah Jahan, in the Sarkars of Hisar ^ and Doab,^ 
should be transferred to Prince Shaharyar. And injunctions 
were issued to Prince Shah Jahan, intimating that the 
Subabs of the Dakhih, and Gujrat ^ and Malwa * were bestowed 
• on him, and that he might rule over them, making his head- 
quairters within those limits wherever he pleased, and directing 
that he should quickly despatch to the Emperor some troops for 
the expedition to Qandabar. And in the beginning of the month 
of Khurdad, in the 18tb year of the Emperor’s accession, in the 
year 1032 A.H. Asaf !San,‘ was appointed ^ubabdar of tbe Pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Orissa. Since a daughter of A$af !^an had 
been married to Shah Jahan, some malicious persons imputing 

1 In tbe AiD-i-Akbnii, Sarkor of Hissar (or Hissar Tinizak called after 
Dmperor X'imz Shiili Tn^lak who founded tbe city of Hissar about 1354 
A.G.}, is described ae one of tbe Sarkars or districts included in tbe Subab of 
Delhi. This Sarkar is described as containing 27 mabals, with revenne of 
62,554,905' Dams, (Jarrett’s Tir. of Ain, Vol. U, p. 293). 

S Under tbe §ubab of Lahore (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol. II, p. 315), five 
Doab Sarkars are mentioned. These five Sarkars irere ; (1) Sarkar of Bet 
Jalandhar Doah, (2) Sarkar of Bari Doah, (3) Sarkar of Bechnan Doab, (4) 
Ohenbat (Jeob) Doab, (6) Sindh Sagnr Doab. 

8 See Ain-i-Akbaii, Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 238. 

4 See Ain, JarreWs Tr., Vol. II, p. 195. 

. S He was Mirza Abal Hnsain Asaf ^an (IV) second'son of Slirza C8ii5g 
Beg, and brother of Empress Nur Jahan, and father of Shah Jahnn’s Queen, 
Mnmtaz M ahal or Taj Bibi, whose mausoleum, the Taj, is at Agra. He received 
from Shah Jahan the title of Yaminn-d-daulah and Khan.j-Khauan Sepahsalar^ 
and was made a commander of 9,000. He died in 1051 A.H. and was buried 
at Lahore, north of Jahan^r's tomb. He married a daughter of Mirza Gfliiag- 
n-din Ali Asaf Khan II. ■ See Bloch, Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 611 and 368 and 
ITattiir uU Vmara. 
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to Asaf Khan partiality for Shah Jahan, induced the Begath'to 
call from Kabul Mahahet Khan, who was an old enemy of A§af 
Khan, and who was also ill-disposed to Shah Jahan. And the 
Imperial order with the Begam’s message was sent for snmmom 
ing Mahahet Mahahet Khan on arrival from Kabul, was 

honoui-ed with an audience by the Emperor. Order was also 
passed to Sharif Khan,^ Vakil of Prince Parviz, to hasten to 
Court with the Prince and the Behar army. And since the 
Begam was anxious, owing to separation from' her brother, that 
year on the 2nd of the month of Adar, order was given to Asaf 
Khan to return to Court. In short, on being apprised of the 
foregoing incidents of inattention on the part of the Emperor, and 
of ill-will on the part of Kur Jahan Begam, Shah Jahan arranged 
that Qazi ‘Abdul ‘Aziz proceeding to court, should represent his 
wishes to the Emperor, whilst he himself would follow before the 
ari’ival of Prince Parviz and the armies from different parts of * 
the Empire, so that the dust of discord might possibly be laid. 
In shoi’t, the aforesaid Qazi met the Imperial army on the hanks 
of the river® of Ludianah. Inasmuch as the Empex’ox’’B nxind was 
enamoured of the Begam’s seductions, the Qa?i was refused 
access to the Emperor, and Mahahet Khan was ordered to im- 
prison him. Soon after, Shah Jahan also with a large army 
encamped at Pateljpui', in the vicinity of Akharabad (Agra). 
The Empei’or marched hack fi'om Sirhind,^ and all the grandees 
and officers from different jagirs joined the Empex’or, and hefox'e 
the Capital, Delhi, was reached, a numerous force collected. The 
vanguard of the Imperialists was entrusted to the command of 
‘Abdullah !^an,^ who was ordered to px’oceed one hroh in advance 
of the Imperial camp. But Shah Jahan, foreseeing the result, 
thought that if he engaged in fighting against such a numerous 
army, the result might prove disastrous. Consequently, together 

1 See p. 617, Tol. I, Bloch. Tr. of Ain and Maasir-ul~Umara. He enjoyed 
-the titles of Amir-nl-Umaraand Vatil, and enjoyed the friendship of Jahangir. 

S Hirer Satlej is meant; Lndhiana town is situate on its banks. See Ain- 
i-Akbari, Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 310. 

3 Sarkar of Sirhind is mentioned by Abul Fazl under Subah Delhi in 
the Ain (See Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 105). Sirhind was long the western 
frontier of India, and hence the name. 

■* He was a Bnrha Syed. The Barha Syeds alone had the privilege to 
fight in the vanguard (or haraxoil). 
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tlie'IKJian Khanan 1 and- other officorB,'retirin'g by the rights 
side road , ho marched 20 Icroh northwai-ds. Ho loft, however, -En jah 
Bikraraajit* aiid ’Darah Khan, son of the Khan Khanan, together 
with other • officers, in front of the Imperialists, so that if the 
latter; under the direction of the Begam, led the pursuit, the 
aforesaid commanders might prevent their advance, - till the 
discord subsided. On the 20th Jamadi-al-Awwal 1082 A.H., 
news of Shah Jahan’s withdrawal reached the Emperor. The 
Begam, under the advice of Mal.inbet Khan, detached A^f Trh«,n 
Khwajah Abul ■ Hasan,® ‘Abdullah Khun, Laslikar Khan,* 
Fedal Khan ® and Kawazish Khan,® &c., with 26,000 cavalry 
to -fight. From Shah Jahan’s side, Eajah Bikramajit and Darah 
Khan, arraying their . forces, advanced, and on both sides the 
fighting commenced with" arrows and muskets. As ‘Abdullah 
Khan 7 -was in intrigue with Shah Jahiin, he promised that when 
the two forces would encounter each other, availing himself of an 
opportunity, he would go over to the Prince’s side. Finding an 

t . This was l^Sn-i-]^aniin Mirza Abdur BabTm, son of Bairam ]^nn. 
See ' Blooli. Tr. of Ain, Vol, 1, p, 334 and Maasir-ul- Vmara. When Shnh Jnhiin 
rebelled, he sided vrith the latter. ' His second son’s name was Darab Khan.' 
who fell. into the hands of Prinoo'Parviz and ilahnbet ]^nn, who killed him,' 
wrapped his head in a table-cloth, and sent it as a present of a ‘ melon ’ to 
his father, Mirza Abdur Bahim. 

S His name was Bai Pati Das ; he was a Khatri. Akbar conferred on 
him the title of Baja Bikramajit. He served Akbar as joint Diwan of Bengal, 
Diwan of Behar, and was made a commander of 5,000. Jahangir on his 
accession created him Mir Atash or Superintendent of Artillery. ' When dis- 
turbances broke out in Gujrat, he was sent to Ahmadabad to pacify the 
rebels. See Ain-i-Akbari, Yol.' I, p. 469, Bloch. Tr. and MaaBir~v,l-'Omara. 

S The printer or editor of the test by mistake, has put ^ between A$af 
^iin and Hiwajah Abul Husain. - - . ■ 

. 4 The title of “ Lashkar ^iin ” was held by (1) Muhammad Husain of 
TTh-nrosan. linder Akbar, (2j by Abul Hasan Mashadi under Jahangir, and (3) 
by Jan Msor ^an Yndgar Beg under Shah Jahon. The second is meant 
here.' ' ' ' ■ ' 

E Mirza Bnstnm had the takhnZius of Pidai. (See p. 314,' Bloch. Tr.; Ain, 
Yol. I). I am not sure if he is' meant here. 

E Sadnllah, son of Said Khan. Governor of Bengal, held the title of 
Ha-nazish Khnn (See Am, Bloch. Tr., Yol. I, pp. 363-331). 

1 Abdullah' ^an ITzbak was made by -Akbar a Fanjhazari, and was sent 
to Malwah with unlimited power. He ‘ reigned in Mando like a king.’ See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 321 and' Maasir-ul-Vmara. I am not sure if be is 
meant here. 
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opporluiiity now, he with Ihc greatest expedition joined Sliali 
Jahan’s army. Ttajali Bikraninjit wlio wna aware of ‘Abdullah 
ilChiin’s plan, with great dcliglit went to Durab Khan, to inform, 
the latter of 'Abdullah Khan’s desertion. As luck would have 
it, a catuion-ball bit the Riljah on the forehead, and throw him 
down. Fi'om this mishap, tho thread of the arrangement of 
Shah Jahan’s army was broken. Although a commander 
like 'Abdullah KhSui destroying tho basis of tho Imperial vnn- 
guai'd, had joined tho Prince’s army, Dar.ib IHian and other 
commanders of Shah Jahiin’s army were not daring enough to 
hold their ground. On tho Imperialists’ side, tho desertion of 
‘Abdullfili Khun, .and on the Prince’s aide, tho fall of Rajah 
Bikramajit caused mutual confusion, and both the armies wore 
dispirited. Towai'ds tho end of the day, both the forces withdrew 
to their quarters. At length, the Emperor withdrew from Akbar- 
ubfid towards Ajmir, whilst Princo .Shah Jahiin retired towai-ds 
^Iiindo. On the 2.’3lh of tho Jamudi-al-Awwal, tho Emperor 
detached Prince Parviz with a lai*go army to follow np Shah 
Jnhan ; and Mahabet lOian was entrust ed with the command of 
Pritice Pitrviz’s army. '\Vliou Princo Parviz with his army, 
crossing tho defile of Chanda ‘ arrived in tho Vila 3 'ot * of Mando, 
^lah Jahnn with his army sallied out of tho fort of Mando, and 
detached Rustam Khan* with a body of troops to encounter 
Prince Parviz. Bnhfiu-d-din Barqanduz, ono of tho confidants 
of Rustam Khun, a servant of Rhah Jahun, held treason- 
able correspondence with Mahabet Khan, atid was waiting 
for an opportunitj’. At tho time when tho two armies fell into 
battle-aiTay, Rustam Khan riding forward joined tho Imperialists. 
This wretched Rustam Kbiin was by ^ah Jahan elevated from 
the mansab of a Sehhnsfi * to that of a Panjhazilriy and honoured with 
the title of Rustam Khun and appointed Governor of Giijrat, and 
ho enjoyed tho Prince’s full conGdcnco. Now that the Pi-ineo 

I It IB a place inontioneci under SQbab Bornr in tlio Ain-i-AbbnrT (Bloob 
Tr., Ain, Vol. II, p. 230), near it is Manikdrug fort. 

8 There is no sncli Viln yet, in tlio strict Bonso o£ tho term 5 but only a 
Sarknr of Mando in ^uhal.i Mniwnh. 

t Rnstnm Klinn-i-Dnkhiiii is montionod in tho Ain, as Jngirdar of Samo- 
garb. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol I, p. -tTB. 

♦ “ Sohbasti ’’ in tho printed text soems to bo a mistake or misprint for 
“ Sihaspi.” (Soe Bloch Ain, Tr., Vol. I, p 2-15, for a dissertation on tho con- 
stitution of the Mugh'il Army). 
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appointing lum generalissimo detached In'm to enconntei* Prince 
Pax’viz, the wretch shelving the obligations of so many years’ 
kindness, joined Maljabet I^ian. Owing to the occniTcnce of this 
mishap, ^ah Jnhan’s army got demoralised, and ail confidence 
between each other wns lost. Many, going the high-way of 
infidelity, fiod. On hearing of this, Shah Jahan summoned the 
remnant of the ai'my to his side, crossed the river Nai’bnda, and 
removed the boats to his side of the river-hank. Leaving Bairatn 
Beg, the Pay-Master General of the Force, with a body of troops 
on the banks of the river, Shah Jahan himself with the Khan- 
i-]^anan and ‘Abdullah Qian and others proceeded towards the 
fort of Aslr and Bai'hanpur. Mnbammad Taql Bakshi intercept- 
ing the letter of the Qiln Qianan, which the latter had secretly 
despatched to Mahabet Qian, produced it before Sbab Jahan. 
On the top of the letter, this line was written : — 

t£. ^ 

Tramlation : 

A hundred persons with their eyes watch me. 

Or else I should have fled from this discomfort. 

Shah Jahan summoning the Qi5n Qiinan with his son 
Dai'ab Qan from his house, seoi’etly showed him the letter. The 
latter failed to give any satisfactory explanation. Consequently, 
the Qan-i-Qaniin with his son was kept in sui'veillance close to 
the Prince’s quarters, and then the inauspicious presage of the 
line (quoted above) came to pass. Mahabet Qan sending secret 
letters, bad diverted tlie Qan Qanan fi’om the path of loyalty, 
through the persuasions of traitors. And the Qan Qianan, by way 
of advice, told §hah Jnhan that as tbe times were out of joint, 
following the saying : jb yi qjb»i yi l> Ait^ {Translation ; 

“ If the times do not fall in with you, you must adjust yourself 
to the times ”) he should arrange for an armistice, as that would 
be expedient and desirable in the interests of humanity, ghah 
Jahan deeming the extinguishing of the fire of discoi'd to be a great 
achievement, called the Qan Qanan to his closet, and fii'st reas- 
sured his mind in respect of him by making tbe latter swear by 
the Qoran. And the Qan Qanan placing his hand on fhe Qoran 
swore with vehemence that he would never piny false with the 
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Pi'incei nor turn disloyal, and that he would put forth his efEorts 
to bring about the welfare of both the parties. Thus being reas- 
sured, Shah Jahan sent off the !Khan ^anan, and kept Darab 
ITlian and his sons with himself. It was also settled that the 
Kli an !^annn should remain on this side of the river I^arbada, 
and by means of correspondence aiTange terms of peace. 
When news of the conclusion of an armistice and of the departure 
of the !^an i^auan became known, the troops who had been 
stationed to guard the banks of the river, ceasing to be vigilant 
and alert, neglected to guard the fenues of the rivei*. Of a night, 
at a time when these were asleep, a body of Imperialists plunging 
into the river with their horses, gallantly crossed over. A great 
hubbub arose, and from panic men’s hands and feet were 
paralysed. Bairam Beg, ashamed of himself, went to Shah 
Jail an. On hearing of the treachery of the ^an i^anan and of 
the crossing of the river Narbada by the Imperialists, Shah 
Jahan deeming it inexpedient to halt any further at Burhanpur, 
crossed the river Tapti, in the thick of the rains, amidst a 
storm-wave, and marched towards Orissa,^ scouring the Province 
of Qutbu-l-Mulk.* 

1 The following is extracted from Blooh. Tr., Ain, as it briefly and at the 
same time Inoidly desoribes Shah Jahan’s movements 

“ Shah Jahan rebelled, returned with Mirza Abdnr Rahim ^nn-i-^anSn 
to Mando, and then moved to Burhanphr. On the march thither, §h5h 
Jahan intercepted a letter which Mirza Abdnr Rahim had secretly written to 
Maljabet Kion, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son Oarnb ^an, and 
sent them to Fort Aslr, but released them soon after on parole, Parviz and 
Mahabet Khan had in the meantime arrived at the Narbadda to capture 
Shah Jahan. Bairam Beg, an officer of §h5h Jahan, had for this reason re- 
moved all boats to the left side of the river, and successfully prevented the 
Imperialists from crossing. At Mirza Abdur Rahim’s advice, Shah Jahan 
proposed at this time an armistice. He made him swear on the Qoran, and sent 
him as ambassador to Prince Parviz. Mahabet ^nn, knowing that the fords 
would not now bo so carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and 
Mirza Abdur Rahim, forgetful of his oath, joined Parviz and did not return 
to Shah Jahan, who now fled from Burhanpur, marching through Talinganah 
to Orissa and Bengal. Mahabet and Mirza Abdnr Rahim foUowed him up a 
short distance beyond the Tapti. . . §h6h Jahan then moved into Bengal 
and Behar, of which he made Darab ^an Governor." Blooh. Tr., Ain, Tol. 
I, p. 337. 

3 In the Ain, it is slated as below ; — " Talinganah was subject to Qui;bn-1- 
Mnlk, but for some time past has been under the Ruler of Berar." (See 
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AN ACCOUNT OP THE ARRlV^Uii OF PRINCE §5AH 
JAHAN’S ARiMY IN BENGAL, AND THE FALL OF 
IBRAflllkl EffAN FATEH JANG. 

"When Prince Shah Jnhan’s army reached OriBsa, Ahmad Beg 
Eban, nephew o£ Ibrahim RTifin, Nazim of Bengal, who from before 
his uncle held the Deputy Gorernorship of Orissa, was out in the 
interior to chastise some Znmindars. Suddenly hearing of the 
arrival of the Prince, he lost all courage, and abandoning his 
mission, he proceeded to Pipli i which was the Headquarters of the 
Governor of that Province, and withdrew thence with his 
treasiu'es and effects to Katak, which fiom Pipli is 32 "kreih 
towards Bengal. Not finding himself strong enough to encamp 
even at Kiiiiik, he fled to Bard wan, and informed Saleh Beg,® nephew 
of Ja'fer Beg, of the whole affair. Saleh Beg did not credit the 
news of the amval of Shah Jahan in Orissa. At this time, a 
letter of a southing tenonr came from ‘Abdnllah @au to Saleh 
Beg. The latter, not being won over, fortified the fort of 
Bardwan, and entrenched himself there. And when Shah Johan’s 
array arrived at Bai'dwan, ‘Abdallah besieged the fort, and 
Sale^ Beg was hard-pressed. When things came to their woi’St, 
and all hopes of relief were lost, Salet Beg was obliged 
to snrrender to ‘Abdallah EiSn. The Ehan putting 
a piece of cloth round the Beg’s neck, dragged him to the presence 
of the Prince. When this thorn was put out of the way, the 
banners of victojy were raised aloft towar’ds Rajmahal. When this 

Jarrett’s Tr,, ATn, Tol. II, p. 230), QuU Qntb Shah was fclie founder of the 
Qath Shiihl dynast}' in 1512, with Giolkandah ns his capital. It was conquered 
by Anrangzeb in 16SS. (See p. 23S do.) 

I This is obviously a Printer’s mistake in the test for Pipli. south of 
Cnttack. . Behli (or Pipli) is mentioned in Sarknr Jalesar in the Ain. (See 
Jarrett's Tr., Tol. II, p. 143). 

3 The list of gr..ndees in the Tai^nhnamah describes Mnhamnd Shiih (or 
Saleh Beg) as a son of Hirza Sfanhi, and nephew of Mirza Jafar Beg Asaf Khan 
III. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Tol. I, pp. 411-412). Asaf Khan .Tafar Beg is 
described as a man of the greatest genius, an able financier, and a capital ac- 
countant. His intelligence Was such that he could master the contents of a page 
by a glance ; he was a great horticultoriat. planting and lopping off branches 
with own hands in His gardens. Ho was also a great poet. He was Takiln- 
1-Hnlk and a Commander of Five Thousand, under Emperor Jahangir. His 
son llirza Zninnl-abidin is mentioned in the Ainas a commander of 1,500 
with 500 horse. ... 
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news ronchoil Ii>rulum Klijln Patel? Jang,! who wnR Viceroy 
of the ^fibnh of Bengal, ho sank in tho river of bcw’ildormont. 
Although his anxilinry forces "were scntfccrcd abonfc in fclio tract* 
of ^Tngha and in other places, ninstcring np conmgo, nt 
Akbarnngar otherwise called Ilnjmahal, he sot himself to 
strengthen tho fortifications, to mobilize his troops, and to arrango 
his forces and armaments. At this time, tho message of tho 
Prince came to him, to tho following effect : “ Owing to tho 
docreo of fate, whatever was predesfined has passed from poten- 
tiality into action; and tho riclorions army has com© this 
side. Though before tho outlook of m3’ aspiration, tho extent of 
this Province is not wider than tho area covered b3' tho movoment 
of a ghtneo, 3’ot ns this tract hits fallen in my conrsc, I cannot 
snmmaril3* leave it. If you intend to proceed to tho Imperial 
presence, and to stay my hand from meddling with 3’onr life, 
propert3’ and family, I tell yon to set out in full securit3’ for 
Delhi; or else if you consider iboxpc'licnt to tarry in this Pro- 
vince, select an}’ plnco in this Province that may suit you, 
and you will bo lot alono thoro nt ease and comfort." Ibrahim 
IChuii in ropl}’ wrote ; " Tho Emperor has ontrusted this country 
to this, their old servant. So long ns my head survives, I will cling 
to this province ; so long ns my life lasts, I will hold out. Tho 
bc.antics of m3’ past life arc know’ii to mo ; how little now romnins 
of ray future life in this world ? Now I have no other aspiration 
than that, in tho discharge of my obligations for past Royal 
favours and in the pursuit of Io3'nlt3’, I may sacrifice my life, and 
obtain the felicity of martyrdom."* In short, Ibrahim IDiau nt 
first intended to sheltor himself in tho fort of Akbnrnagnr, but ns 
tho fort was largo, and ns ho had not at his command a sulEciently 
largo force to properly defend it from all sides, ho ontronched 
himself in his sou's mnusoloum, which had a small rampart. At 
this time, a body of >^ah Jnhiin’s troops who woro detailed to 
garrison tho Fort besieged tho rampart of tho mnnsolcnm, and 
from both inside and outside, tho Gro of arrows and muskets 

1 IIo appears to have gone at this time temporarily from Dacca (then the 
Mn^nl Viceregal Capital of Bengal) to Itnjmahnl. 

* That is, South-Western Belinr. 'Tract of Mnghn’ or South-Western 
Behar should not bo confouiidod with tho * tract of Mags’, or Arrnkan. 

B I must remark Ibrahim Klian was uncommonly loyal for his times 
which woro full of traitors, as tho text shows. 
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blnzod up. At tho same time, Alitnad Beg lOian also arrived, 
and entered the rampart. By his arrival, tho hearts of the. 
besieged were somewhat "onoonraged. As tho family and children 
of many of Iln'ahim roian’s party were on tho other side of tho 
river, ‘Abdnllah ^luti and Dni'ia IQian Afghan planned to cross 
the I’iver, and array their forces on. tho other side. Ibrahim 
!|0.>an^ on hoaidng of this, became anxious. Taking in liis com- 
pany Ahmad lOian, Ibrahim marched confounded to tho other side, 
left other persons to protect the fortiGcations of the mausoleum, 
and sent in advance of himself war-vessels, so that these seizing 
the routes of march of tho Prince’s army, might prevent his cross- 
ing over. 

Bno of Pasc. 2. 

1 Mirza Ghing Beg’s third son was Ibrahim KliSn Fateh Jung. Tie was a 
brother of tho. Empress Niir Jnhan, and tbrongh her inflnenco, hooamo Gover- 
nor of Bengal and Bohar, under Jahangir. He was killed near his son’s tomb 
at Bnimahal, during Shah JahSn’s rebellion. His son had died yonng, and 
was buried near Baimahal, on tho banks of tho Ganges (Tnzuk, p. 383). 
His nephew, Ahmnd Bog Khnn. on Ibrahim’s death, retreated to Dacca, 
where ho handed over to Shah Jahin 600 elephants, and 45 lacs of rnpees 
(Tuzuk, p. 384). See also Padshahnamab 11,727 and Bloch. Tr., Ain. Yol. 
I, p. 611. Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri and Maasir-ul~Umara. 
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(Fasc. III.) 

But before tlie Tvar-vessels arrived, Daria ©an bad crossed the 
river. Ibrabim ©an on being apprised of this, directing Ahmad 
Beg to cross the river, sent him to oppose Daria ©an.i When 
the two armies encountered each other, a great battle ensued on 
the banks of the river, and a large number of Ahmad Beg’s 
comrades were killed. Ahmad Beg, not finding himself strong 
enough to stand his ground, retired. Ibrahim ©an with a corps 
of well-mounted cavaliy, joined him. Daria ©an, on hearing of 
this, retired a few hroh, and Abdullah ©an Baliadur Firnz Jang * 
also advancing a few hroih, under guidance of znmindars, crossed 
the river, and joined Daria ©an. By cliance, on a site which is 
flanked on one side by the river and on the other by a dense 
jungle, they encamped, and arrayed their troops for battle. 
Ibrahim ©an, crossing the river Ganges, set to fight. He detach- 
ed Syed Nurullah, 8 an officer, with eight hundred cavahy to form 

1 Daria ]^an was a Boliilla general under Shall Jahan. In the begin- 
ning, he was employed under Shni^ Farid, and under Shnrifn-l-Mulk, distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Dhoipnr. After the battle of Benares, he 
deserted Shah Jahiin. (See Maasirxi-l-Umara, p. 18, Vol. II). 

3 When Rajah Partab, Rajah of Bhojpur or Ujjain (west of Arrah) revolt- 
ed against the Emperor Shah Jahan, in the 10th year of Shah JahSn’s reign, 
Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang besieged and captured Bhojpur (1046 A.H.) 
Fartab surrendered, and was executed ; his wife became a Muhammadan and 
was married to AbdiillMi’s grandson. (See Fadshahnamah 1, b. pp. 271 to 
274 and 3Iaasirii-l~Umara, p. 777, Vol. II). Abdullah ^an, though he was 
thoroughly loyal to Frinoe Shah Jahan at the battle of Benares, subsequently 
seceded from the Prince, and submitted to Jahangir through the intercession 
of ^an Jahan. (See p. 248, Faso. 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri). 

8 One Mir NumUah is mentioned in the Ain amongst the learned men of 
Akbar’s time. It is evident the Nurullah in the text was a Syed of Barha • 
for the Syeds of Barha from Akbar’s time were enrolled in the Army, and 
claimed their place in battle in the van or haraol. Many of these Barha 
Syeds for their military or political services to the State, were honoured by 
the Mughal Emperors with the honorific distinction of “ TTTian.” -R-hich in 
course of time very often obliterated all traces of their being Syeds For 
instance, Syed Ali Asghar, son of Syed Jlahmud of Barha, received the 
title of ‘ Saif Khnn ’ under Jahangir, his nephew Syed Jafar received the tit!-' 
of ‘Shnjait ^an’, Syed Jafar’s nephew, Syed Sultin, received the tit’^ c--" 
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the von, and set Ahmad Beg ^han with seven hundred cavalry 
to form the centre ; whilst he himself with thonsands of cavalry 
and infantry, held the line of reserve. A great battle ensued, 
when the two forces encountered each other. Nurullah being 
unable to stand his ground, retreated, and the fighting extended 
to Ahmad Beg Sban. The latter gallantly continuing the fight, 
was seriously wounded. Ibrahim ^han being unable to be a 
passive spectator of the scene, advanced rapidly. By this forward 
' movement, the array of his force was disturbed. Many of his. 
followers stooped to the disgrace of flight, whilst Ibrahim !^an 
with a few troops only advanced to the battle-field. Although the 
officers of his staffi seizing him, wanted to drag him out from 
that labyrinth of destruction, he did not assent to retreat, and 
said : “ At my time of life, this cannot be. What can be better 
than that, sacrificing my life, I should be reckoned amongst the 
loyal servants of the Emperor ”? At this juncture, the enemy 
from all sides mshing up, inflicted on him mortal wounds, finished 
his work, and victory declared itself for the adherents of the 
fortunate Prince. And a body of men who were entrenched 
inside the rampart of the mausoleum, on being apprised of this' 
were depressed. At this time, the Prince’s army set fire to a 
mine' which they had laid under the rampart, whilst gallant and 
intrepid soldiers rushing up from all sides stormed the forti- 
fications. In this assault, ‘Abid ^au Diwan and Mir Taqi 
Ba^sbi and some others were killed by arrows and muskets, and 
the fort was stormed. Many of the garrison of the fort fled . 
bare-headed and bare-footed, whilst a number of people with whom 
the charge of their family and children was the halter of their 


* Salahat Kh an altae Ikhtbas Kh an.* the latter’s consin, Syed UnzafTar, re- 
ceived the title of ‘ Himmnt Kh an.’ ^gain Syed Abdul IVnhhab received the 
title of ‘ Dilcr j&In,’ whilst Syed Kh Sn Jah5n-i-Shnhjah5m’s son, Syed Sher 
Z iman, received the .title of * Mozaffar Kh an.’ another son, Syed Hnnawor, 
received the title of * Lashkar Kh 5n.’ whilst his grandson, Syed Fimz, received 
the title of ‘JlAtUw! Khan.’ Again, Syed Qnsim flonrisfaed nndcr the title of 
‘ Shahnmat Khan ’ in .^urangzeb's reign, whilst his nephew, Syed Kosrai, held 
the title of ‘ Yiir Khan’ nnder Mnhammad Sl>ih. (Seethe Tuzuk, Padthah- 
nnmnh, ilanciru-UUmara, Alaingirnamah, ilaasir-i-Alamgiri, and also Professor 
Blochmann’s interesting note on Barba Syeds on his Tr., of Am AkbarT, Vol, I, 
pp. 390-392). The Sfaasiru-l-Finara laeatioae also one Mir Kumllah, as a 
ton of Mir Kh:.llilallah .'p. 337, Vol. Ill, STnatir). 
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neck, camo ' and submittod to tlio Prince. * As Ibrabim IKban’s * 
family and children, effects and ti'casnrcs wore at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), Shah Jahan’s army proocodeil there by river.® AhmadBeg 

1 Far a grapliio contompomry ncconnt of this tTnrfarc, sco Iqbalnamah-i> 
Jnhnngiri (Pars, text, Fnso. 3, pp. 218-221), and tho Tnzufc (p. 383). Ibrahita 
Klinn wns killed nenr the tomh of his son at Rnjinnhnl, on tho hnnks of tho 
Ganges. Onr author appears to have borrowed his account (in an abridged 
form) from tho Iqbalnnniah, thongh there aro alight variations. In tho text 
wo ^ arc told that Ibrahim ^iln at the battle had with him “ thousands of 
cavalry and infantry,” whilst in the “ Iqbalnamah,” it is mentioned that 
Ibrahim ^iin had will him only “ ono thousand cavalry.” 

S Ibrahim IChSn Fatih Jang was a son of ’Itaind-n>danlah Mirza Ghiiis. 
nis real namo was Mirza Ibrahim. 

In tho commencement of his career, ho held tho ofHco of RoMihi and 
TToffia-navis at Alimadnbnd in Gnjrat. In. tho 9tli year of Jahangir’s reign, 
ho received tho title of *• Khan’” and tho mnnsab of hazar and pan^adi, and 
was promoted to tho ofllco of Imperial BaWifhi, and was gradually further 
advanced to tho rank of Panjliazan and to tho office of Subadar (or Viceroy) 
of Bengal and Orissa, receiving at tho same timo tho titles of “ Ibrahim Khan 
Fatih .Tang.” In tho 19th year of .Tnhangir’a reign, Prinoo Shfih Jahiin 
invaded Orissa and Bengal viA Tolingana. On hearing of this nows, Ibrahim 
Khan moved from Dacca (which was then tho Viceregal Capital, and whore his 
family and treasures wore) to Akbnning.ar or Itajmnhal. Princo §ljah Jahiin 
sent messengers to him, to tvin him over to his side, but he proved nnflinching 
in his loyalty to tho Emperor, and fell lighting heroically in tho battio of 
Rajmahal, near tho mausolcnm of his son. Ibrahim Khan’s reply to Prinoo 
Shah Jahiin, is a model of dignified and firm protest conohod in the best dip- 
lomatic form of tho Persian langaago, and is worth quoting : — 

LtiXu j - Ovw 

. yoA jy/o yjj Am ^ vSUj lywf bej - 

ujl/*l j hiolj fjyj yali jjji j]jS di j dS 

4^ *£*.»») 4? 

4IAIm JUJ] ^ D \j Ojo, jU-b - 

• ib y^6 4l jyJ) jyJO J) Am 

(Sco Maasir-vUVmara, Vol. I, p. 135). 

S At this timo, tho hlnsalman Viceregal Capital of Bengal continued 
(Sco ITaastr, p. 133, Vol. I), to bo at Dacca or Jahangirnagar, which appears 
to have boon so named during tho Viceroyalty of Islam ]Qan I, oiving 
to tho docislvo battle which was fonght under its walls on 9th Mnharram 
1021 A.n. or«2nd March, 1612 A,C., in tho seventh year of Emporor 
25 
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!0^aTi ,*, nepliGT? of. Ibrahim- Khan, who had gone ahead to that 
city, saw. no ,re.sonrco except in ■ surrender, and through the 

Jahangir’s acoossion, b'eWcon tho Af^ans under Khwaiah Osman Lohani, 
and the Mughal Imperialists under ghnjait Kh5n Bustam-i-ZamSu (Shai^ 
KahTr'i-Chishtl), — a battle wbioh finally orusbed Af^an resistance in Bengal 
and Orissa, and fimfiy consolidated Mughal supremacy throughout thoso 
Fromno'os. (Soepp. G0-G4,' Faso. 1, Fcrs. printed text of Iqlalnamah’i- 
Jahangiri, a contcmporary rccord, and also Tuzuk for fascinating descriptions 
of this sanguinary and decisive battle near Dacca); Stewart wrongly places 
tlic battlo “ on the 'banks, of the Subamarika in Orissa.” Osman being stout, 
rodo at tbo battlo ‘on a roguo olejpbant called Many Imperialist 

leaders, such as ' Syed Adam Barba, Shaildi Aoha, Iftikbar ]^iin, Eisbwar 
Khiin fell at the battle, which \Tas half decided in favour of Osman, when a 
Chance arrow>shot wounded Osman on the forehead, and, coupled with the 
arrival .'of Mu^ol reinforcement under Mu’tnqqld ^tin irnd Abdus SalSm 
Khan; saved th'o Mu^al disaster, and turned it into a victory. 

It would appear that when in the' 19th year of Jahangir’s reign coiro* 
sponding to 1033 A.B!. Frince Shah Jahan rebelling against his father, invad« 
od Bengal, the Mughal Bengal ‘Viceroy, Ibrahim Klinn Fateh Jang (ajrelation 
of Empress Eur Jahan) had moved from his capital at Dacca of Jahangir* 
na'gar to Ilajmahal or Akb'amagar; Tho Iqhalnamah-i- Jahangir (p. 218, Faso. 3, 
printed tost), a contemporary record, states that Ibrahim’s troops woro 
scattered dt tho time on tho borders of Magha, which signifies South Western 
Bohnr.' Owing to paucity df troops (tho Maasif explains othonvise), Ibrahim 
did not think of fortifying tho fort of Kajmahal which was largo, but' oni 
trenched himself in thd mausolonm of his son, situate ■within tho - Fort dn'd 
close to tho river Ganges, ghnh Jahan moved from Burhanpur in the Dakhin 
across Talingana into Orissa, overran it across Fipli and Eatak, and moved 
to Bard wan across Sarkar Madaran, and after capturing Bordwan- (whore 
Salih was commandant) marched up to Bajmahal, where tho groat battle was 
fought, and after defeating Ibrahim Ehan. proceeded to Dacca, whither 
Ahmad Beg Elian (nephew of Ibrahim and of Empress Nor Jahan) had previ- 
ously retreated after Ibrahim’s deaths Alimad Bog surfendorod to Shah Jnliiin 
nt Dacca (according to the Tuzuh and Maasir) ivith forty-fivo lacs of treasure 
and GOO elephants. Shah Jahan leaving Darfib Kh STi (a son of Mirsa Abdur 
Bnhim Khnn'EhanaiO ns Governor of Bengal, marched back westward across 
Bengal, Bohar and Jannpur to Benares, where ho was opposed and ohopkod by 
Mahnbot Elian. (See Iqbalnamah-uJahangiri, Fasc. 3, ‘Pors. text, pp. 216, 210, 
217,' 222, 223, 228, 238, 239). Shah MaiVa!! Ehan was tho oldest son of Abdur 
Ilnhim Khiin-i-Eh5nan ; his life also is given in tho MaaKir-ul-TJmara. 

1 Ahmad Beg Elian. was a son of.Mhhaminad Sh'arif, and a nephew at 
Ibrahim Eliiin Fateh Jnng, the Bciigtil Viceroy, and of Empress Niir JnhSn. 
'At the time of Prince Bhiih Jnhan’s incursion into Orissa and Bengal, .ho. was 
Depniy Governor of Orissa. Ho was ‘at the time engaged iti. on- expedition 
against. Klinnln. ‘ Oii hearing of Rhfih'Jahfin’s invasion, ho lyithdrow to Pipli 



iutcl'ccssion of Shah Jahau’s confidants, was granted an . audience' 
with the Prince. The Prince’s officers were oi’dered to confis- 
cate Ibrahim Khan’s ti-casurcs. Besides goods and silk-stufEs, 
elephants and aloes wood, ambergris and other i-arities, forty 
lacs of mpeos wore confiscated. The Prince released from confine- 
ment Darab IDian, son of tho Klian-i-!^ianan, who had hitherto 
been in prison, and exacting from him an oath, entrusted to him 
the Government of Bengal, and took along -with him as hostages 
tho latter’s ■wife and a son, Shah Nawaz Khan.^ Tho Pi’inoc sent 
Rajah Bhim,^ son of Rajah Karan, with a large force, as his 
Deputy to Patna, and he followed himself with ‘Abdullah 

(Ids hcad.quartors), Uicnco to Katak, and not feeling himself seouro even 
there, marched first to Bardwau, whence ho went to RajmahnI or Akbamagar, 
and joined his nncic Ibrahim Kliftn. Being defeated in tho battle there, 
Ahmad Beg moved to Dacca (which was then tho Viceregal capital of Bengal, 
mid where tlio family and treasures of Ibrahim Kh5n were), but was soon 
overtaken there by Prince Shah Jnhan, to whom ho surrendered. On Shah 
Jahan’s accession, ho was appointed Faujdar of Siwastan. (See JUaasir-iil’ 
Uinaiv, ]i. 191, Vol. I). 

1 In the text there is some mistake. When Darab Khan (second son of 
jlirza Abdur Rahim igiaii-i-KhSnanl was made Governor of Bengal, Sliah 
Jahan took his wife, a son and a daughter, and also n son of ^iih Nawaz Khan 
(eldest son of the Khan-i-Khiinanl as hostages (see iHaasir-ul-tTmaro). Shah 
Naw.az was not taken as a hostage, as the text would imply. Darab was 
subsequently killed by Maliubot ^an, at the instance of Jahangir. The 
follonnug chronogram is given in tho jiifaasir.itM7marn (p. 17, Vol. 11), as 
yielding tho date of Darub’s death (1034 A.H.) : — 

^ Ram Dds, the Kaohwah Rajput, was at first attached as naib in the 
Financial Department under Todar Mai, and soon gained Akbar’s favour by 
his regularity and industry. Emperor Jahangir conferred on him the title of 
‘ Rajah Koran,’ but owing to his disgracofnl flight daring tho wars in the 
Dakhin, ho lost Jahangir’s favour. Jahangir is stated to have cursed him 
thus : — " lYhon thou wort in Rai Sal’s service, thou hadst a tankah per diem ; 
but my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Ami r. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas, thy title. Rajah Karan, 
ought to have taught thee bettor. Mayest thou die -ivithout the comforts of 
thy fuith.” His sons wore Naman Das and Dalap Das — Bhim Das is not 
mentioned amongst his sons (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 483). But one 
Bhim Singh is mentioned (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 418), amongst fh'e • 
grandsons of Madhu Sin i>h . son of Rajah Bhagwan Das. This Bhim Sin ^h was . 
killed in tho Dakhin, in tho 3rd year of ShSh Jahan’s reign. Another 'Bana' 
Karan is mentioned in tho Maasir-uUUmara (p. 201, Vol. II). 
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IClian aud oilier officers. As the •'^uhali of Patna was assigned 
as a jagir to Prince Parviz, the latter had appointed his Diwaii, 
Mnlihalas lUian as its Governor, and Alah Yar lOian, son of 
Iftijvhar !^ian, and Sher Khan Af{^an, as its Paujdars. On the 
arrival of Rajah Blilm, they lost courage, and had not even 
the boldness to shelter thcinsclvos in the fort of Patna, 
till the arrival of auxiliaries. They fled from Patna to Allahabad. 
Rajah Bliim without movement of the sword or the spear, 
entered the citj', and subdued the Subali of Behar. Shah 
Jahan followed, and the Jagtrdars of that tract went to 
meet him. Syed Mubarik, who was Commandant of the fort of 
Rohtas, leaving the fort in charge of a zamindar, hastened to pay 
his respects to the prince. The Prince sent Abdullah ijOan with a 
body of troops towards the Subiih of Allahabad, and sentDariaKlian 
with another body of troops towards the Subah of Ondh, whilst 
after a while, leaving Bairam Bog to rule over the Subah of 
Behai’, the Prince himself advanced towards those parts. Before 
Abdullah Shan crossed the river at Chausa, Jahangir Qul! Khan,^ 
son of i^an ‘Azim Kokah, who was Govei’nor of Jannpur, being 

1 MnMiali? Khan was in the beginning in the sorvioo of Frinco Parviz 
and gradnally by his merit and ability advanced himself to the oillco of 
Diwan under the Frinco. Ho was subsequently promoted to the office of 
^ubadar of Patna (which was then in the tij/iil or jagir of Prince Parviz). In 
the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, whon Prince ShSh Jahan invaded Bengal 
and Behar vid Telingana and Orissa, and advanced towards Patna, after the 
fall of Ibrahim Kli an Patih Jong (the Bengal Viceroy), accompanied by 
Bajah Bhim, son of Bana Amor Singh (in tho text Bana Karan), hlul^ali.s 
Khan (though ho had trith him Allahyar ^an, son of Iftil^Sr Khan, and 
Sher Khan Afghani, instead of holding out in tho fort of Patna, fled to 
Allahabad. 'After §hiih Jahan’s accession, Mukhnlis Khan was appointed 
Faujdar of Gorakpur, and in the seventh year of Shah Jahan’s reign, was 
appointed a commander of Three Thousand and also Subadar of Telingana. 
Ho died in the 10th year of ghah Jahfin's reign. ’ (See p. 428, Vol. Ill, 
Naasir-ul-Umara). 

2 His real name was MIrza Shamsf,and ho was the eldest son of Khan ’Azam 
Mirza ’’Aziz Kokah. At the end of Akbar’s reign, SljamsT was a Commander 
of Two Thousand, and in the third year of Jahangir’s reign, ho received the 
title of “ Jahan^r Qnll Khan.” vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan 
Lalah Beg, Governor of Behar, and was sent to Gujrat as deputy of his father, 
who was Governor of Gujrat. Subsequently, ghamsi was made Governor of 
Jannpur.’ Whon Prince §liah Jahan invaded Behar from Bengal, and the 
Prince’s vanguard under Abdullah ■ Khan' FIrnz Jang and Bajah Bhim crossed 
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panic-stricken, bad left bis post, and bad fled to Mirza Rnstam ^ 
to Allahabad. Abdullah quickly advanced to the town of Jbosi, 
which is on the other side of the Ganges facing Allahabad, and 
encamped there. As he had taken a flotilla of large vessels with 
him from Bengal, with the help of cannonade crossing tbe rivei*, 
be en6amped at the pleasantly-situate city of Allahabad, whilst 
the main body of Shah Jaban’s army pushed up to Jaunpur. 

o 


PRINCE SHAH JAHAN’S FIGHTINGS WITH THE 
IMPERIAL ARMY, AND HIS WITHDRAWAL TO 
THE DAKHIN. 

When news of ^ah Jahan’s advance towards Bengal 
and Orissa reached tbe Emperor, he sent orders to Prince Parviz 
and Mahabet !^an, who were in the Dakhin, to march 
quickly towards the Snhahs of Allahabad and Bebar, so that in case 
the Nazim of Bengal was unable to oppose successfully the advance 
of Shah Jahan’s ai’my, they were to engage Shah Jahan. In the 
meantime, news of the fall of Nawab Ibrahim Kjan Fateh Jang, 

at Oliausa to proceed to Allahabad, Jahangir Quli Khan fled from Jaunpur to 
Allaliabad and joined Mirza Buatam Safavi there. He sabsequently became 
Governor of Allahabad, and on ^ah Jahan’s accesaion, was appointed 
Governor of Surat and Junagarh. He died in 1041 A.H. at Surat. (See 
Maasir-ul-JTmara, p. 524, Yol. I, Fers. text). 

1 Mirza Bnstam Safavi was a son of Sulj;Bn Husain Mirza, grandson of 
Shah Ismail, king of Persia. Mirza Bustam was appointed by Akbar, Gover- 
nor of Multan; Akhar also made him a Fanjhazari, and gave him Multan as 
Jaglr. One of his daughters was married to Prince Parviz, and another to 
Shah Shuja’. He enjoyed great influence -with Jahangir who made him a 
Shashhasari, and also Governor of Allahabad, which he successfully held 
against Shah Jahan’s General, Abdallah Khan, forcing the latter to retire to 
Jhosi. He was subsequently Governor of Behar. ^ah Jnhan pensioned 
him off, and he died at Agra in 1051. It is worthy of interest to note that 
his grandson, Mirza ^afshikan (son of Mirza Hasan Safavi) was Faujdar of 
Jessore in Bengal, where he died in 1073 (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 314, Yol. I). 
After him, I guess Mirzahagar (a seat of old Jessore Musalman Faujdars) is 
named. The family still survives there, though impoverished. Safshikan’s 
son, Mirza Saifu-d-din. ^afavi, accepted the title of under 

Emperor Aurangzeb. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, Pers. text, p. 478, Yol. III). 
The Maasir (printed text) states that on the death of his father, Mirza 
Hasan §afavi, Mirza Safshikan was appointed Panjdar of * Hast ’ in Bengal. 
‘ Hasr ’ is evidently a misprint or a misreading for * Jasar ’ (Jessoro). 



^7Szim of Bengal, readied the Emperor, wlio iliercoh repeated liis 
previous orders to Prince Parviz • and Maliabet Khun. .Prince 
PniT^iz ivith blaliabct Ifban and otb'cr oillcors marcbed towards 
Bengal and Debar. As tbc Commander of i^ifih Jabatl*s army, 
draidng tbc boats towards bis side, Iind fortitied tbc femes of 
tbo river Ganges, some delay was caused in the arrival of the 
Imperialists. Tbo Imperialists, with considerable diiliculty, coU 
Icctcd thirty flotillas of boats from the Kaniindai-s, and under tbo ]nt> 
tor’s guidance selecting one ford, succeeded in crossing over. For 
some days, both tbc armies nrro.ycd themselves in front of each 
other. As the Imperialists numbered 4Q,000, whilst »Sbab Jaban’s 
army, did not number more than 10,000, tbo advisers of 
Shah Jaban dissuaded the Prince from offering battle. But 
Bajab Bbim, son of Rana Karan, unlike other advisers, displayed 
rashness, and with tbc rashness common to Rajputs insisted that, 
bo would part company, unless they agreed to fight. Prince 
^ah Jaban, of necessity, considered it expedient to humour Bbim’s 
wishes, despite paucity of troops, and passed orders for fighting. i 
Both sides rallying into ranks, commenced to fight. ^ 

On both sides, .the ti*oops i-allied. into ranks. 

Holding in band daggers, arrows and spears. 


1 Prinoo Pnrviz wis tlio second son of Dmperor Jnliangir, and a great’’ 
favourite with the latter. Ho imitated his fother in everything,. “in dress, 
in quafiSng wine, in eating, and in night-keeping {lqha.lnamah~i~Jahangiri, 
Fasc. 3, p. 279), and “never disobeyed his Imperial father’s ■wishes.’’ He 
died at the age of 38 years in the Oakhiii, where ho 'n'UB employed in sub- 
jngating the country and in quelling the insurrection of Malik Amber, in 
1035 A.H., that is, in the twenty-first year 'of Emperor Jahangir’s accession ■ 
to the tlirone. He rendered also important services to bis father, in opposing 
Shah Jahan’s invasion of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, and irith the help of his 
generalissimo, Mahabot Ehan, defeated ^ah Jahan at Benares, and obliged 
the latter to abandon Behar, Bongal and Orissa, and to beat a hasty retreat 
to theDakhin. (See pp.-233, 239, 240, 273, 279, Ighainamali-t-Jalianptri, Faso- 
3, Pers. text, which is a contemporary record): 

. 3 See description of this battle at Benares between the Imperialists under 
Prince Parviz and MahabetBIiSn. and Shah JahSn’s troops, in the Iqhalnatnah- 
i-Jahangiri, a, contemporary record, p. 233, Pers. text. Shah Jahan was- 
totally defeated, ou’ing to the rashness of his favourite officer, Bajah- Bhlmj’ 
who himself fell fighting, being, cut to pieces by the Imperialists. The- 
2Iaasir-ul-Umara states, that the battle took place on the side of 
(^Nahr-i-Ttmas) in the Suburbs of Benares. 
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They tramped up to the field for fighting ; 

STca the fire of war bkzed np. 

First from both sides, the artillery of the gunners, 
Commenced scattering fire on the hosts. 

From the smoke of the gun- waggons of the two forces, 

Ton miglit say a pitchy cloud had formed. 

The cannomballs showered like hail. 

Tea a storm of destruction blew : 

ye.*! tlie heads and hands, the breasts and feet of the Oom- 
Blcw like wind on all sides. [manders, 

From blood, yea on ereir side a stream flowed. 

Yea like fish, the bodies of the heroes throbbed. 

On every side showered stone-rending arrows ; 

They passed right through eveiT body that they lodged in. 
From swords and spears, breasts were torn to shreds ; 

The corpses of heroes fell on tbe ground. 

But tbe Impenalists, like stars. 

Hemmed in on the army of the Prance. 

They surrounded the latter in that battle. 

Yea as tbe ring encircles the finger. 

From Shah Jahan’s army, Bajsh Bairs the valorous, 
lYas not cowed down hr thrs siaugarer. 

Some of his race who were bis eoarracEs, 

Hurled themselres os-tbe eaeraj's force. 
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fled, and tlio nrsonal was captured by the Imperialists. Daria 
Khan and other Affdl«ns and Generals ceasing to fight, decamped. 
The Imperialists, collecting from all sides like a circle formed by 
a pair of compasses, sutTounded the Prince, who z’emained at the 
centre. Save and except the elephants carrying flags and standards,, 
and select targeteers who were behind the Prince, and ‘Abdullah 
Khfin who stood to his right-hand side at a short distance, not a 
single soul remained. At this moment, an aiTOW hit the horse 
of the Prince. Wlion ‘Abdullah Khan saw that the Pi-inco would 
not retire from tho field, ho moved up, and by use of great 
entreaties and exhortations, succeeded in bringing out tho Prince 
from tho field, and placing before him his own horse, induced the 
Pi'inco to mount it. In short, from tho battle-field up to Kohtns, 
the contest did not cease. As at this time. Prince Murad Bakhshi 
was born, and long marches could not be made, leaving him to 
the protection of God and appointing Khedmit Parast Khan and 
some other trusty sci-rauts to take care of him, Shah Jahan with 
other Princes and adlicrents slowly marched towards Patna and 
Behai'. At the same time, letters were received from people in 
tho Dakhin, especially from Malik ‘Ambnr* the Abyssinian 

I Ho was tho fourth and youngost son of Plinli Jahnn, whoso other sons 
were (1) Dnra §hokoli, (2) Shah ghuja (3) Anrangr.ob.— -See p. SOD, Iqbal- 
namali-i-Jahangiri, Faso. 8, Pers. text. • 

8 Ho gave no ond of tronblo io Jahangir. His inenrrootion is fully 
described in the Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, n contemporary record, Faso. 3, 
pp. 284 to 238. Tlio author of tlio Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri pays a liigh tribute 
to bis military genius and generalship, to his administrativo capacity and 
\-igorou8 rule in tho Dakhin. (See p. 371, Paso 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangirii 
Pers. text). Ho died at tho ripe old age of eighty, holding his o^vn against 
tho Imporinlists to tho last. After Malik Ambar the Abyssinian’s death, his 
generalissimo, Tnqut Khan the Abyssinian, together with Malik Amber’s son, 
Fatih Khan, and other officers of Hizam-nl-Mulk, submitted to Khan Jahan, 
Jahangir’s Yioeroy or Suhtdar in the Dakhin, in the twenty-first year of 
Jahangir’s accession. (See p. 280, Fasc. 3, Pers. text, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri). 

The Maasir-ul-Umara (Vol. Ill, p. 7), gives some additional facts about 
him. It states that Malik Amber was an Abyssinian slave of the Bijapur 
king, Nizam ghah. When in 1009 A.H., Qneen.Chand Sultan or Cband BibI 
was killed, and the fort of Ahmadnagar fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers, 
and Bahadur Nizam Sh5h was taken prisoner, and kept in the Gwalior fort, 
Malik Amber and Kajn Mian proclaimed their independence. Malik Amber 
brought to his control the territory extending from the limits of Telingana to 
a point, four Itroh from Ahmadnagar. and eight hroh from DaulatSbad. In 
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reqncslhig Uic Princo's i*cinrn (otvni'dK tho Djikliin. Rhnk Jftlian,* 
.iftvr riitrent, Knintnoncd Darab Ifliun who, nflor Inking onihs, 
hnd been loft ns Govornor of Bengal, in order to join Ibo Prince 
in liis nmreh. Pnrab IQinn, owing to bis disloyalty nnd knnrcry 
putting n wrong iniorpretation on his call, replied that tbo 
7.ainindnrs, surrounding Inni on nil sides, had cut. off wnys of his 
jimrch, nnd ibnt, tbej*oforo, his egress being difficult, ho begged 
to bo cxcnscil. Rhab Jnlinn losing nil hopes of DurSb’s arrival, 
nnd hn\;ing no body of itxtops capable of notion, wns obliged with 
n sorrowful henrt, nnd in nn nuxious mood, after leaving Durub 
IGifin’s son in ebnrgo of Abdnlliib IQuin, to mnreb towards Akbar- 
nngnr (Rajnmlinl). From tiicnco carrying all bonsebold paitiphor- 
nalia, which had been left there, §hnh Jnhnn marched back towards 

1010 A.n., clfxo to Kandimli, n bnttle wns fonghl between Mnlik Amber nnd 
Mirra Iraj, ron of Atslur Itnbim ICliSn-i-lClinnSn. Mnlik Amber wns wonnded, 
Imt ;be Kbiti-i-Khnnin, knowing tbo ndver^nryV enjneity, wnn glnd to nrrango 
terms of peace. When Akkar died, nnd diesenFinns broke out between 
Kmpenor Jnbnngir nnd bis son, Prineo SbiUi JnbSn, Mnlik Amber mobiliFing 
n Inrge force oncro<cbed on imperinl territories. In conRcqucnce, daring 
Kmperor JnhnngIrV reign, the ImperinUrts were constantly engaged in wnr- 
fare ngninst Mnlik Amlier, who held out to the last, nnd died n natnral desth 
in 1035 A.n. He lie* buried in n mnnsolenm nt DnnJntSb.xd, b"trrrea the 
Sbrines of 51l-^b Muiilajnb.ud-din ZarbnVliFli nnd Sljnb Itnjnvi QnttAl. The 
nutbor of tbo Jfoo*ir.uf*l7iii«ra pays n high tribute to Mnlik .\ml>er, n* a 
general nnd ns ft soldier, nud oIfo na a lender of men nnd ns nn nrlwimMrarer. 

lie rnlc<l bis dominions vigorously, stamping out nil turbolence, we.' lie? e*!t 

nil bad ebametors, mnitiOiined jK'rfoct pence in bis domain', and jiln.-.r» 
iitrovo for the well-being nnd biippino-vs of tbe Fiibjecls J-e ruled. Jtt t?.e 
villngo of Kliarkl (wliicli was subsequently named Anr3n.cib''l'. !■* diegr,! 
tanl.T!, l-*id out public g-ardons, nnd built lofty palacr.s. lie v** 5(!-*,'>l in 
ebnrities, and voiy just, and very pious. A poet Ims im'lfc" si'- t i tm. 

Jyt Jib Jy«^ oOi ji 

tA'Clf uflo JU jl>» j' <>w 
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' the Dakliiri by tlie'sahie route that he bad come. Abdullah Ehan, 
on knowing ' the disloyalty and villainy of Darab Khan, slew 
the latter’s ^own-np. son, and satisfied his grudge. Although 
Shah Jahan sent orders to prevent the son being killed, these had 
no eSect. When the news of Shah ' Jalian’s retreat from Bengal 
to . the • Dakhin reached the Emperor, the latter ordered that 
Mnkhalas Khan should quickly go to Prince Parviz, who had 
gone to Bengal in pursuit of Shah Jahan, and taking up the office of 
'/Sa 2 aw'aZ ( Superintendent. of Revenue), should send the Prince with 
other leading noblemen to the Dakhin. Consequently, Prince 
Parviz left • for the Dakhin, entrusting the Subah of Bengal 
to the Jagir of Mahabet !|^an and his son Khanahzad.Khan; 

THE ASSIGNMENT OP BENGAL IN JAGiB TO 
MAHABET MAN i AND HIS SON. 

When the Subah of Bengal was assigned, in the shape of 
Jagir, to Nawab Mahabet i^an and his son i^anahzad !0>an, 

1 Mahabet ^an dietingniahed Mmaelf under Bmperor Jahangir in the 
long war carried on in the Dakhin. He was early attached by the Emperor 
to Prince Parviz, as ataliq and generalissimo, when the Prince was sent to the 
Dakhin to quell the insurrection there. Where Prince ghSh Jahan suhse- 
quontly rebelled against bis father (Emperor Jahangir), and marching out 
from the Dakhin across Talingaua invaded Orissa and over-ran Bengal and 
Bohnr, the Emperor ordered Mahabet ^Sn along with Prince Parviz to oppose 
Shah Jahan’s progress. In this, Mahabet Khan (along with Prince Parviz) 
completely succeeded, inflicted a crashing defeat on gbah Jahan on the battle- 
field of Benares, and compelled the latter to beat a hasty retreat across 
Bohar, Bengal and Orissa into the Dakhin. For this signal military service, 
Mahabet Khan received from Prince Parviz (no doubt, 'with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Emperor) Ben^l in jagtr^ His bend was soon turned, and he failed 
to send to the Emperor the war-elephants taken by him in Bengal, and also 
failed to remit the Imperial revenue from' Bengal. For this, the Emperor 
summoned him to his presence for chastisement, when Mahabet Khan adopted 
the extraordinary and impudent step of getting at the person of the Emperor, 
and placing the latter for - some time under surveillance — from wliioh.at 
length the Emperor was ■ rdsened by tho bold stratagem of his Queen, Nnr 
Jahan Bogam. Mahabet was then sent away in disgrace to Thata, whence ho 
went to Gnjrat, and joined the rebel Prince, Shah Jahan. (See pp. 228, 233, 
235, 233, 239, 241, 245, 248, 252, 263, 264, 255, 266, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 
262, 263, 276, 277, Faso. 3, Pers. text Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri, a contemporary 
record, and also 2iraasir-uI-Umai'n,.p.-385, Vol. III). 
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they, pai’fcing company with Prince Parviz, marched to. Be'ngd>U 
And orders were given to the zamindars of that country to cease 
impe^hg Darab !^an, and to allow him to come. Darab ITh aTi ^ 
without any impediment, came to Mahabet !^an. But when the 
news of Darab’s coming to Mahabet Klian reached the Emperor, 
the latter sent an order to Mahabet Khan to the following effects 
“What expediency dost thou see in sparing tliat villain ? It behoves 
you, instantly on reading this, to send the head of that mischievous 
rebel to the Imperial presence.” Mahabet !^an, carrying out the 
Emperor’s order, beheaded Darab Khan, and sent the latter’s head 
to the Emperor. And as Mahabet !^an bad not sent to the 
Emperor the elephants that he had captured in Bengal, and ■ had 
defaulted in payment of a large amount of the Imperial Revenue, 
the Emperor passed orders to the effect that ‘Arab Dast Ghaib*- 
should go to Mahabet Khan, confiscate the elephants and send 
them to the Emperor, and tell Mahabet !^an, that if he got proper 
accounts, he should submit them personally to the Emperor, and 
pay up all Revenue arrears to the Imperial exchequer. Mahabet 
Khan first sent the elephants to the Emperor, and subsequently 
after appointing his son lO^anahzad !!^an to be Snbadar of 
Bengal, set out to meet the Emperor with four or five thousand 

From the iUaasir-u2- Dinara (p. 38S, Yol. Ill), the following additional 
facts about Mahabet ^iin are gleaned. His real name was Zamanah Beg, 
his father’s name being Ghnvar Beg Eabnli. He was a Bazavl Sayyid. 
Ghiwar Beg came from Shiraz to Eabul, and thenoe to India, and entered 
Akbor’s service, and distingnished himself in the battle of Ohitor. Zamanah 
Beg, in youth, entered Frinoe Salim’s service as on ahadi, and soon was 
advanced to the office of Bakhshi nnder the .Prince. In the beginning of 
Jaliangir’s reign, Zamanah Beg was appointed to be commander of three 
thousand, and received the title of Mahabet ^nn. He was deputed to serve 
with Frinoe Shiih Juhnn in the Oakhin, and in the 12th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, was appointed $ubadar of Kabul. In the l7th year, dissensions broke 
out between Emperor Jahangir and Prince Shah Jahan, and Mahabet Khan 
was recalled from Kabul. When Shah Jnhiin ascended the throne, he ad- 
‘vanced Mahabet ^an to the rank of Haft hazari, and conferred on him the 
title of “ ^an-i-^aniin Sipasalfir,” and appointed him Subador of Ajmir, and 
nest, Snbadar of tbe Dakhin. He died in 10J4 A..H. 

1 He appears to have been employed by Emperor Jahangir on similar, 
missions with reference to other refractory princes and officers, such as Hoshang, 
son of Prince Danyal, and Abdur Eahim Khan-i-Khanan and Mahabet Khan. 
(See p. 244, Jqhalnamah-i-Jahanglri Pers. test, Faso. 3, and also Maasit-ul-, 
'Uma}:a, p. 392, Vol. 3). _ . . , , 
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lilood'ltiifaly Riij]iut oavAlry, ciiid rosolved inwni’dly tlmt in coho 
any barm or injury wore attempted against litN honour, property 
or life, ho urith his family and children would be prcparcdj|^ face 
martyrdom. "When nown of hie arrival reached tho Emperor, order 
was passed that lie would not he granted nn nndicneo, so long as 
ho did not pay up the Revonuo nrrenr.s to tiic Imperial Exchequer, 
and so long ns ho did not redress hy exorcise of justice tho public 
grievances against him. Afterwards summoning to his presence 
Barljhnrdnr, son of IThwnjfd Nnksljbandi, to whom Mahabot Kliso, 
without’^ tho Emperor’s approval, had betrothed his daughter, the 
Emperor had him disgracefully whipped and thrown into prison, 
with his neck bound and head bare. In tho morning, Mababct 
^an rode out with his cnvaliy, and without making obeisance to 
the Emperor, in an insolent and daring manner broke open the 
door of tho Emperor’s Private Chamber,® entered it wit!> four 
hundred or five hundred Rajputs, saluted the Emperor in hunting 
and travelling suit, and marched back towards bis own residence.^ 

1 In p. 253, Fnsc. 3, Iq'balnatnoh‘i‘Johanglr{, “Khwflinh ‘Uniar 
Nakshbandi.” 

® In tbo printed tost, tbo words ocenr " ” wliioh is 

obrionsly n mistake. Tho words should bo (8co 

p, 253, Faso. 3, Iqhnlnamah-i’JahttnglTi). 

8 In tho printed Persian tost, thoro is a mistake : tho word '* ” 

fseo p. 236, Faso. 3, Jqbalnamah) is misprinted in the Riyaz as “ ijil?.” 
The Ghnsaikhami or ' Bathing Room * was a luxury in Sinful days: it was 
fitted up elegantly with cooling apparatus and on sultry days, tho Mu gh al 
Emperors and tho Mughal Omara passed much time in it, transacting bus* 
iness. Thus, ‘ Ghnsnlkhana ’ gradually came to signify a ' Private Chamber, 
ora ‘ khnskhang.' 

* The author of tho Riyaz has borrowed tho account from tho Iqbalnamah- 
i'J'ahangiri (sec pp. 256.257, Faso. 3), bnt in his nttompt to condense it, he has 
rendered his aoronnt slip-shod and confused. The author of tho Iqhalnamdh- 
i-JahangJri, named Mu'tumid Khan, was Inhnhgir’a Bnkhshi at the time, and 
was an eye-witness of what ocourred. From tho occonnt that he gives, it 
appears that the Emperor was returning at the time to Hindustan from 
Kabul, that be bad his oamp pitched on the banks of the river Bihat (or 
Jhelam), th»t he was alone there with some oonrtiers, snob as ’Arab Dast 
Ghaib. Mir Mansur Badakhsbi, Jawaher Khan the Ennnob, Fimz ~ Kh5n. 
Khidmat Khiin the Ennnch, Baland Khan. Khedmat Parst Khan. Fnsih ^on, 
and three or four others, that ail the rest of the Imperial officers and utteu- 
dnnts inolnding Asif ^an the Prime Minister, had left, and crossed over to 
the eastern hanks of the river. Seizing, therefore, this opportunity, Mahabo 
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short ns thu Im|tcnnl nriny hail pone towards TIintnh, Mfilmbct 
iriirm was ordonsl to join it there. In the meant inio, Prince Pnrvi/, 
died. j\s ^i>arif Khiin* hinl entrenched hiniseU in the fort 
Thntnh, PJiAh JahAn’s m iny mnrchcil hack to t lie Ilnkhin. ^lalmhet 
KIiAn tvfler machinp Tiinf.ah sent letters to Sh^b .lAhon, nvowinp 
his loynlty, and Shah dAhun heinp coiiciliated, Muhnhot Ivliun 
entered the forniers service. In consequence, the ^iibah of Ilciipnl 
was tiTinsfeiTcd frein IChAiiahriid Khan, son of Muhnbet ICban, to 
Mokk.arain Ivjirm,* son of Mtinrram KJii'in, and the Province of 

Kh»n, leaving; iionie Jtnjpnt troop-* to jnmrtt ttjo liritlce, ninrclied np to the 
ImjierinJ teat wiili i> Ititye numlier of lUjpsit eavMrj*. At the time, tho 
Kiujv'ror wr'* n^poTjot; fn tlie Kha*l:tiSn». M»Jial>et JOinn fe.*irje«(ily kroko 
r>p*'a the dtx'r, mut raterMl it with r»tX> Hnjpiit c.aTOlry, nnA pjiid 

okri»-i«)re toth»* llmperor. Tlie KmiMT(>r coming out of tlio t*’r.t, seated 
hi'm''r*lf on ike tinperinl rM'intjuin, whieti kucl loin in front of tho (ent> 
ytelinlic! Kh«n r.ntne qtatp che;** to the pRlnnquiii, ninl mill iff ti-d the llinperor 
nsfiillowrs: " Penrins th»t thnmjrk the vijiilieiiveiie'.* iint! ninlice of Aoif 
KJ]»n, I fhnulcl tie di'p’mei'il, tortured ondkilhfl, I hnve dnred to tnkntlis 
datint; ftep of p<’r«nn<tUy throwirif; tnyrelf on the lni|>erinl pretepiion. ftiroi 
if J de^rrre to Iw hilled ntid panifhed, hill ond |iuiiiNh we in your IrnperinI 
pren-nce” {p. ‘JSG, I'tifc. Jl, l-jf.nino’nnh). In the weRUtinie, M.^hnket faun’s 
Itsjpot cavnlry rtitTfitind'fl the lm|»*rin1 tent from nil rides. Then M&|mt><'t 
JChin told the l!m|«'ror thnl thnt wn« the n'wni time for the Kmiieror to po 
out kuntin;;, nnd enhed the Knipemr to inetinl n korro. Tho Km|V'mr mount', 
ed n hone, nnd went tnit fwie disimice nnd th'-n leaving the liorKO inonnted 
on ejepknnt. Jliktikfl Khin in knnlinf: ilrei'a nrenmpanietl the Kmperor nnd 
led the latter to hi" own ramp, rindintr thnt Xur Jnlmn Hpkhiii knd keen 
left liehind, he kd kach tho Kmperor to Ike Iinperinl tent, hut in tlio mean, 
time Knr Jtiknn had pone nerosn Ike river mid Imd joiwal her krtithrr, Arif 

KhSn nnd was kney concertiiif; moaenwn to refcno the Kmpi'ror. After aome 
•lays, ky ndoption of nti iiiRenioiie nnd ft twld *imtnp>m — when the efforts of 
nil the Iinperinl ofllcers Imd fniled— Nor Jnknn siteeeedcd in roscuinjr her 
Itoyal Confort, and in knniekintj MSknket ^in, who was sent in disfoneo 
to Tkatak. (Btf p. l!7(i, l-'nee. 3 , Itilalnnmah i-Jci/eiiijiri) Mtilmkct Kknn 
suksrHjuenily joined ^fdi Jnkiti in tko Dnhhin. 

I In the Iqlatnamah, " fihnrifn-l-MilIk” it appears that Prince ghali 
Jnknn had BOn« from the DaUkin to invade tko province of Tliatnk. Then 
ghnrifu.l.Mnlk, on kelmlf of I’rineo Elinliriynr, lioUl the Fort of Tkatak with 
4, 'MX) cavnlry nml lO.O'tO infnntry. On kearinB tko news, tko Emperor 
JiikaiiBir rent an Imperial array to repol Sknk Jnhan’s invasion, nnd Mihabet 
Kliin was sent on the sunn errand, ghali Jnliiin wnsokligod to raiso tho 
FP-ge, iiiid to march hack to tho Dnkhin fid Gujrat. (Soo Iqlalnamah and also 
itaatir-vl-Umnra, IVrs. tett, Faso. 3 , pp. 381 - 233 ). 

S Muhkaram Khan wits a son of glinikh Dnynzid Jliin»iiin Khan, gmud- 
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Patna was entrusted. to Mirza Enstam Safari. l It is said that ori 
the day the patent transferring the Sahahdari of Bengal from 
i^anahzad !^an to Nawab MnkaiTam i^an Tvas drawn up at 
ShahJahiinahad (Delhi), ^ah ITeaihatullah® I’iruzpuri composing 
a Qa^idah (an Ode) in praise of Kha nahzad !|^an, transmitted 
it to the latter, and in this Qagidah, there was one line which 
was indicative of !^anahzad’s snpercession, and that line was 
tliis ; — 


11)1^ — j jl — 

Translation ; 

I am in love with thee, 0 bndding rose, like a niglitingale. 

Thy cypress, however, is a new spring and a sight to others. ■ 

When Khanahzad Khan perused, the above lines, he antici- 
pated his supercession, and made preparations to pack up. And 
after one month the Imperial order of recall was received by 
him. 

son of Salim Ohishti of Fatihpur Sikri. Jahangir conferred on Shaikh 

Bayazid the title of Mna^am ^Sn and made him Snbadar of Delhi. Mua^am 
^an’s son, Mnbkaram Khan, was a ' son-in-law of Islam j^an I, Jahangir’s 
Viceroy in Bengal, and rendered important services under the latter. He 
conquered Knob Hajo (a portion'of Such Behar) and captured its zemindar 
or Bajiih, Farichat {Pad§!uihnamah 11, 64i), and for some time remained as 
Govmmor of Euch Hajo. Later, he was appointed Governor of Orissa, and 
conquered Ehnrdah (South Orissa) and annexed it to the Delhi Empire. In 
the sixteenth year, he came to court, and was made Subadar of Delhi. In 
the Slat year, he was sent to Bengal as Governor in the place of ^anahzad 
j^an, llahabet Khan’s son. (See pp. 286, 287, 291, Fasc. 3, Iqhalnamdh-i- 
Jahangiri, and also Maasir-ul-Umara). A gale upset his boat, and he was 
drowned in the river with all his companions. 

1 See n. ante. 

The author of the Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri mentions that Mirza Bustam 
Safavl was appointed by Jahangir ^ubadar of Yilayet-i-6ohar and Fatna, in 
the 21st year of the Emperor’s reign. (See p. 280, Fasc. 3, Fers. text, 
Iqbalnamdh-iJ'ahangtri, and also Maasir-uWOmara). 

^ Later on in the text, he is described as a Saint, in whom ' Frince Shah 
Shuja had groat faith. 
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NEZAlilAT 03? NAWAB MUKKABAM EHAN. . 

In tlio 21st year of tlio Emperor’s accession, correspondinp; to 
1030 A.H., IMnkknram Khan was appointed to the Nezamat of tho 
Subali of Bengal. Many months had not elapsed, when by chance, 
an Imperial firman came to his address. Tlio Khan in order fo 
receive it, advanced.^ As tho time for afternoon prayer had arrived » 
he ordered his servants to moor his boat towards the bank, so that 
he might turn to business, after finishing prayer. Tho boatmen 
attempted to take the barge towards tho bank. At this time, a 
strong wind blew, and sent tho boat adrift. A severe gale conplcd 
with a storm-wave, caused thO boat fo sink. Ulukkarnm Khan 
with his companions and associates was drowned, and not a single 
man escaped.* 

NEZAMAT OP NAWAB FIDAI ]mAN.8 

When news of JIukkram Khan being drowned reached 
tho Emperor in tho 22nd year of tho Emperor’s accession 

1 This inoidont illustrates tho solemn personality of the ' Great Mnghnl ’ 
in those days, and tho ceremonial homage paid him by his officers. Tho 
practice of adrancing several miles to receive imporinl orders and firmang, 
existed throughout tho Mnghnl regime. 

8 See similar account in Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Faso. 3, Pors. tost, 
p. 287. 

8 “ Pidai Klinn ” iind “ Jiin Xisar Klinn " or " Janbaz ^nn ’’ ■wore his 
titles, his name being Mirza Ilcdnitallnh. Ho should not bo confounded with 
Wir Zarif who also received tho title of “ Fidni Oan.” When Mir Zarif 
received this title of Fidui Khan. Mirza Hodaitullah who hold the same title 
from before, received the now title of “Jan Nis.ar Khan ” from Shah JahSn tho 
Emperor. In tho beginning, in tho reign of Emperor Jahangir, Mirza Hodait- 
nlliih was “ JAV Bahr-i-Nawarah ” or Admiral of tho Impcral Fleet, and being 
patronised by Mahabot Klinn. ho advanced rapidly in infinonco. In the quarrel 
between Malmbet Khan and Emperor Jahangir, ho took sides with his 
patron, MSlmbet Khan, and subsequently fled to Bohtns. On return in the 22nd 
year of Jaliangir’s reign, he was appointed Viceroy of Bengal, in succession to 
Mnkkar.'im Klinn. who lied been drowned, tho arrangement entered into being 
tliatlieshouldyenrlyromitfrom Bengal, in tho shape of presents, five iocs for tho 
Emperor and five lacs of rupees for the Empress Nur Jahiin (no doubt, over and 
above tho annual Imperial revenues). In Shah Jahan’s reign, he was reculled 
from Bengal and received Jaunpur in tiyid (or jagir) and subsequently was ap- 
pointed Funjdnr of Gorakpur. Ho then helped Abdullah Khan. Governor of 
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corrcspotidinpf to 1036 A.H., Nawnb Fidni Flmn was appointed 
Viceroy of the ^iibah of Bengal. Since nttlint period, besides laro 
Bilkslnffs of this country, and elephants and niocs-wood and amber: 
gris and other presents and gifts, no specie used to ho presented to 
the Emperor, at this time, contrary to the former practice, it was 
settled tliat every year Gvo lacs of rupees ns present to the Emperor 
and Gvo lacs of rupees as present to Nur Jahan Bogara — in all 
ten lacs of rupees should bo remitted to the Imperial Exchequer.^ 
When on the 27th * of the month of ^ftfar 1037 A.H., Emperor 
Nurnddiu Muhammad Jahangir, whilst returning from Kashmir, 
died at liajor, his eon Abul Muzzafar i^inhubuddln Shuh Jahan 
(who was then in the Dakhin) marched out, and through the 
noble exertions of A^af Jah Asaf Khan^ (after destroying and 
extirpating his brothers) ascended the Imperial throne at Delhi. 
Then the Subah of Bengal was transfciTcd from Fidal !Khan to 
Qasim Khan. 

Bohnr, in tlio conquest of Bhojpur or TTjjain. (Seo Maastr-uUUmara, p. 12, 
Vol. 8). 

1 This Fiscal Provincial Oontract under Fidai KhSn is also noted in tbo 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Fnso. 8, Fors. toxt, p. 201. 

S In tbo iQbaiflomah, “28tli$nfar (Sunday) BmpororJabanglr died in tho 
22nd year of his'reign, whilst returning from Kashmir towards Lahore.” He 
W'as buried at Lahore in n garden whioh had been laid out by his beloved 
Consort, tho Empress Nur Jahan. (See Iqbalnamah, Fnso. 8, p. 294). 

» His titles were “ A;if Khan Afif Jah,” his name being Hirza Abi'il 
Hasan, Ho wiis a son of ’Itamad'O-ditnlnh, and tho eldest brother of the 
Empress Nur JnhBn Regam, and ho was father of Atjnmnnd Banu Bogam alias 
Mnmtaz Mahul, tho beloved Consort of Emperor .^hSh Jahiin, (whose memory is 
enshrined in marble by the Taj at Agra). In tho 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he was appointed to tho Man;ab of Skash hatari, and subsequently raised to a 
haft hazart, and was also appointed Subadnr of the Fanjab, and Voiil or Prime 
Minister. In 1087 A.H. when Jabnng^ on return from Kashmir died on the 
way near Bajor, Nur Jahan (who espoused the cause of Prince ShnhriySr) 
wanted to imprison A$if Khan (who espoused Frinoo Shah Jahan’s enuse), 
but Asif Khan could not be seized or brought back. A$if ^an sent a swift 
runner, named Benarosi, a Hindu, to Shah Jahan who was then in Gujral. 
Sh5h Jahan quickly marched out to Agra, where he was installed as 
Emperor, whilst Shahrivar and other princes were soon imprisoned and 
made away Svith. On his accession, Shah Jahiin gave A?if ^Inn the 
title of “ Eminn-d-dnulah, ” and made him a “ Nah hazari. ” He 
died at Lahore in 1051 A.H. ‘'iDla.cft.cT 4^;’.’ is a chronogram 

which yields the above date. (See Jfaasir-uMTmora, p. 151, Vol. I). 
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NEZiMAt OP NAWAB QASIM iimAN'i 

When Qasim i^an succeeded to the Nezamat of Bengal, like 
his predecessors in office, he devoted himself to the affairs of 

1 It is strange that the Sit/az should give saoh a meagre aooonnt of' 
the Administration of Nawab Qasim Khan, the first Bengal Viceroy appointed 
by Bmperor §hah JahSn. Yet this Administration is peculiarly interesting 
and significant from the modern stand-point, as the chroniole of this adminis- 
tration contains, for the first time, a reference to a oonfiict (no doubt, then un- 
important) between the Ohristian Bnropean merchants in Bengal and the 
hlusalman Viceroys of Bengal. To supplement the account of this Mnsalman 
Viceroy with some additional facts gleaned from the 2Iaasir-iil-JTmaru, would 
therefore be interesting. 

Qnsim ]^an was a son of MTr Murad of Juain (in the Vilayet of Baihaq). 
Mir Murad was a lending Sayyid of that place, whence he migrated into the 
Dakhin. He was brave and a capital archer, and was engaged by Emperor 
Akbor' to train up Prince Khurram. He was subsequently appointed Bakshi 
of Lahore, in the 46th year of Akbar’s reign. His son, " Qasim ^^an " (this 
was evidently his title, his actual name is not given in the Maasir) was a 
man of culture and literary habits. Under Islam Khan Ohishti Faruqi 
(Jahangir’s Bengal Viceroy), Qasim Khan served ns Khazanphi or Treasurer- 
General of Bengal. Islam Khiin took particular interest in training him up. 
Some timea fter, Qasim ^an was lucky in getting married to Monijah Bogam, 
sister of the Empress Nur Jahan. This matrimonial alliance was a taming 
point in Qasim Khan’s fortune; he was soon advanced in rank and dignify. 
The' witfy courtiers of the time called Mm “ Qasim Khan Mnnijah." He soon 
became an associate of the Emperor Jahangir. Towards the end of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was appointed Sabadar (or Viceroy) of Agra. In the first year of 
Shah JahSn’s reign, the Emperor (Shah Jahiin) raised Mm to the Man;ab of 
Panjhazarl, and appointed him SSbador (Viceroy) of Bengal, in place of 
Fidal Khan. Daring Ms stay in Bengal (during Jahangir’s reign), Shah 
Jahan had become personally apprised of the excesses prseiiced by the 
Christians ' (Portuguese, obviously) resident in the Port of HcgSJi. For in- 
stance, Shah Jahnn had come to know that these often took crauihorised leases 
of adjoining parganvas, oppressed the tenantry of those yirycsitaj, and some- 
times by tempting offers, converted them to Christianity, ard even sent them 
to Farang (or Europe). Further these Christians (Piriusr=sse, obvionslv) 
carried on similar malpractices even in pargatinas, vriS vriSi they had ra 
connection. Further, these Christians, under the *cf canyhiE: cr: 

trading transactions, had in the beginning esisMsdsc seme ware.hc: 3 £S- 
which they had gradually and clandestinely, by btirh:g:*^mIcSesrs,cor;T=Ktr£ 
into large fortified buildings. In consequence, tie tele c£tis cmde whii: 
found its way, hitherto, to the old Impeiisl ■. si SSiszss. 

diverted to the new port of Hnghli. In ceisifsrEnnt cr the nhcv? csrrt — 

stances, the Emperor Shah Jahan, -nduh: srSnr C'lihn 

27 
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administralibn, and to tlio putting dorni of diaturbaucios; In the 
sixth yooF of Shah’ Jahan’s nccoasibn, ho marched against the 
Ohristians and Portngaeso 'who had become insolent in the port of 
Hnghli, and- after fighting expelled and defeated them. As 
reward for this scrrice, ho received favours from the Emperor, 
hut ho soon' after died. 

b 

NEZAMAT OP NAWAB ‘AZAM 

After this, Nawab ‘Azam ^an ^ was appointed to the 
Nezamat of Bengal. As he could not properly dischlirgo the 

as his Yiccroy, gave tho latter inatmetiona to expel the foreign Chriatian 
(Portngncao) traders from tho port of Hnghli. Accordingly, in the 4th year of' 
Shah Jahan'a reign, Qiisim ^han sent his eon ‘InaitnllSh ^an in com- 
pany of Allahyar ^Sn and other oiEcers to Hnghli, and ho sent also by tho 
aea-ronte viA Chittagong another company of troops on a fleet of vessels . 
from the Imperial Nawardh or h'lcet, stationed in, Dacca, so that the - 
Fortngnose might not escape by iratcr, giving ont at the same time 
that the expedition had as its objective Hijli. Those besieged Hnghli, . 
and, after the fighting was protracted to throe months and a half, 
succeeded in storming it, and in expelling the Christian fPortngnese) traders 
from it. 2,000 Ohristians -were killed in tho fighting, 4,400 'crere, taken 
prisoners,. and 10,000 Indian captives that were in the hands of the Portngnose 
were released, and 1,000 Mnsalman soldiers got killed in the fighting. Three 
days after this victory (in 1041 A.H.) QSsim Khan died of disease. He bnilt the 
Cathedral Mosque at Agra in Angah Khan bazaar. (See p. 78, Vol. 3, Afaastr- 
ul-Umard). 

■ ■ 1 A'zim Khan’s real name was Mir Mohammad Baqir, his titles being 

"Iradat Khan.” and subsequently. “ A’zim Khan.” He was a Sayyid of Sava 
which is in ’Iraq. .On aiiival in India, he was appointed Fanjdor . of Sialkot 
and Gujrat, through the interest taken in him by A;if ^Sn Mirza Ja'far, who- 
married -to him his daughter. Then he was presented to Bmperor Jahangir,, 
who. gave him (on the recommendation of Bminu-d-danlah Ajif Khan) a good 
Man$ab and the office of Imperial Khansaman, In the ISth year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he ivas appointed Subadar (Governor) of Kashmir and next Mir Balffishi 
nnder the Emperor directly. On Shah Jahan’s accession to the throne, ; Sh5h 
Jahan raised him to the rank of Panjhazan, and also to the office d. vizier of' 
the Supreme Diwan. In the second year of -Shah Jahan’s reign, he was set to 
reform the Revenue Administration of the Provinces in the Dakhin. In the third 
year, he received tho title of A’zam ^an,”,and was employed by the Emper- 
or .for ohastising Khan Jahan . Lodi and for the conquest of theHizam Shahi 
kingdom.in the Dakhin. Though ho succeeded in .dispersing Khan Jabanfs 
force, and though he stormed the fort of.Dharwar, his services in the Dakhin 
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Antics o£ a Governor, tlio work of administration fell into confu- 
sion. The Assamese, making an incni'sion, invaded and ravaged 
many of tbo pargannahs witbin the Imperial domains,. and along 
witli much ricbcs and effects captured and carried away ‘Abdus 
Salam,t who bad gone on an expedition to Gaubati with 1,000 
Cavalry and numerous infantry. When this news rcacbcd tbo 
Emperor, tbo latter superseded ‘Azam Kban, and appointed Islam 
IG'an, who bad much oxporicnco in tbo work of administration 
and was one of tbo principal 'OmarB of Jahangir, to tbo office of 
Subndar of Bengal. 

RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM EffAK 

Wlien Nawab Islam lOian was appointed Subndar of Bengal, 
as bo w*ns an experienced and a sngacions ruler, on bis arnvnl in 
did not Baliffj tbo Emperor, who font him to Bcni^nl ns Viceroy, in sncccssion 
to QSsim ^nn, who died in tho 6th year of JahSn’s roifm* Ho continn- 
cd in Bengal ns Viceroy for three years only, and in tho 8tli year was trans- 
ferred to Allahabad, and enbecqncntly to Gujrat, and lastly to Jnnnpur, whore 
ho was Hector of the Jnnnpnr University, and died in 1059 A.IT., in his 7Cth 
year, and ^ms buried in a gnnlcn which ho Imd laid onl on tho banks of tbo 
Jnunpur river. His danghtcr was married to Prince Bhah Bhtijn (after 
tbo latter bad lost his first wife, n danglitcr of Slirrn Bnstnm Bnfnvi). Bo 
possessed many good qualities, and was very Etricl in auditing tbo accounts 
of 'Amils (Collectors of Hovenno). (See JIaasir-uUUmara, p. 174, Vol. IJ. 

1 This ‘Abdns Salnm would seem to bo tbo Abdns Salain (son of Mna^Am 
Kliiin. B&badar of Delhi) who opportunoly reinforced Rhnjait Kliiln at tho 
deeisiro battlo nonr Dhaka (Dacca) with tho Af^an loader Osman LohnnT, 
llo would seem, thcroforo, to have boon n brother of Mnkknrnm Khiin (an- 
oUicr son of Muo^fjam Klianl who was Governor of Bengal and who was con- 
queror of Kuch nnjo (or Kuch Bohnr) and Kbnrdah. 'Abdus Salam at tbo 
time would seem to baro been Governor of Kuoh llajo. in succession to his 
brother Mukknram Khan, and to have invaded Assam. (Sco n. ante). 
Tho Alamglmamah (p. 680, Faso. VII, Pors. text) calls him “ShailA 
Abdns Salnm,” and states that towards the early part of Shiih Jnbin's reign, 
ho was ‘Fnnjdar* of ' Bajo’ (that is, Knch Hajo, or western part of Kuch 
Bchnr), and that at Gnuhnti ho together with many others ^vns captured by 
tho Assamese, and that, to ebastiso tho Assamese, an expedition to Assam 
was shortly after (daring the Viccroyalty of Islam Khan II alias Mir Abdns 
Salam) sent out under command of Siadat Khiin (Islam Khan's brother), but 
that tbo expedition reached only Kajal (whiob is on tho frontier of Assam), 
and did not xosult in any decisive issue, ns Islam Kh.Hn was shortly after 
recalled by tho Emperor to assume the olBoo of Imperial Fiiicr at Delhi. 
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•the Subah, he vigorously set himself -to the work ot admioistra- 
tion. He organised ^ pumtive - expedition against - the refractory 
Assamese,, and also planned to conqner Knch -Behar- and Assam. 
Marching towards those tracts and fighting many battles, . he 
chastised those wicked tribes, recovered the Imperial muhals which 
had been over-mn by the latter, and marched- against Knch Behar, 
After much fightings, he stormed nnmerons forts, .and then ^extir■; 
pated the refractory Assamese. At this jnnctnre, Islam li^an^was 
recalled by Shah Jahan, for the purpose of being installed in the 
office of Yazir. And order was sent to Hawab Saif Khani*. .to the 

t Islam Khan ila^adij his notnal name was MTr Ahdus Salam, and his 
titles were “Ikhti$a; KhSn” and subsequently “ Islam ^an.” He shonld 
not be confounded with “ Islam ^an Chishti S'araqi,” whose real name was 
Shaikh 'Alau-d-din, and who was Viceroy of Bengal, under Emperor Jahangir. 

Mir Abdns Salam was in the beginning a MnnAI or Seorotory of ' Prince 
Shah. Jahnn. In 1030 A.H. (daring Jahangir's reign), he was YakiL-i-Darbir 
or Prince Shah Jahan’s Political Agent at the Imperial Court (Shah .Jahan. 
being engaged at the time in affairs connected with the Dakhin), and at the 
same time received the title- of “IkhtisSs Khan." When . dissensions broko 
out between Shah Jahan and Emperor . Jahangir, Mir Abdus Salam joined 
ghah Jahan. On Shah Jahan’s accession to the throne, he. raised . Mir Abdns 
Salam to the rank of QhakarhazSn, bestowed on him . tho title of “ Islam 
jasn,” and appointed him BalhshI and subsequently Governor of Gujrat, 
with command - of Five Thousand. In the 8th year, on the recall of A’jam 
Khan (the Bengal Viceroy), Mir Abdns Salam alias Islam Khan Maghadl was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal. In the 11th year of Shah Jahan’s accession, 
ho achieved several notable triumphs, viz,, (1) .the chastisement of the 
Assamese, (2) capture of the .son-in-law of the Assam Bajah, (3) capture of 
fifteen Assam forts, (4) ciiptnro of Srighat andMando, (5) snccessful establish- 
ment of Imperial military out-posts or Thanas .in all ihemahals of Eoch-Hajo 
(tho western portion of Kuoh Behar), (6) capture of 600 Kooh war-vessels. 
Manik Bai, brother of the Bajah of Arrakan, also at this time came to Dhaka 
(Dacca) and took refuge -with Islam ^sn. In tho 13th year (in tho text, cor- 
rectly, 11th year), Islam KhSn was called back by. Shah Jahan from Bengal, 
and installed in the office of Imperial Yazir. He was snbseqnoutly appointed 
Viceroy of tho Dakhin, whore ho died at Aurangabad in.tho 2Ist.ycar of Shah 
Jahan’s roign, in 1057 A.H. Ho was buried in a mausoleum at Aurangabad. 
Ho was a learned scholar, a bravo general and a sagacions administrator. (See 
Maasir-uUUmara, p. 162, Vol. I). 

S Saif ^an MIrza gafi was a son of Amanat ]^an. He married Mnlikfih 
Banu, sister of Empress Mnmtaz Mahal, and a daughter of A?if ^an Emlnn- 
d-danlab, and was thus closely connected, with Emperor Shah Jahan, by mar- 
riage. Ho first became Diwnn of tho gubah of Gnjrat, and for. his victory 
over . ’Abdullah ^iin under daring circumstances,. was appointed gubndnr.of 
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ciTcct tliai (ho Nizamni of Bengal was aesigned to Princo Mnham« 
■mad Shnj'n, and that until tlio latter's amval, ho should, asPrinco’s 
Dopnt 3 ', cany on the work of Bengal administration. As Islam 
IDian, in the very midst of fighting, had to march hack to tho 
Imperial presence, tho work of Assam conquest was loft incomplete, 
and his dopartm'o was a signal for fresh disturbances amongst 
the Assamese. This happened towards the end of tho 11th j’oar 
of Shah tlaliSn’s reign. 

0 

RULE OP PRINCE MUHAJIMAD SHITJ'A. 

In tho 12t.h year of Shah Jahan’s reign, Princo Mnhammad 
Shnj'at arrived in Bengal, and mado Akbnmagar or Bajmahal tho 

Gnjmt, and also received ilio iitio of “Saif KliSn.** Ho was sabscqaontly 
appointed by Emperor gliah JnbSn to bo Governor of Bohnr (whero nt Fatna 
ho bnilt eovcral lofty pnblio edifices). [Snfiabad town, near Jnmnlpiir in 
^fonghyr, I gness, was bnilt by him, and is named so after him. Tboro is 
still a plaeo in it called “ ^afi Sami ” or " Safi’s inn.” If my memory sorves 
mo aright, I found a big well in Monghyr town noar tho Olnb, which boars 
an infcription to show* that it was built by Saif Khnni. In tho Gth yoar of 
El>«h Johan’s reign, ho beenmo Governor of Allahabad ; in tho 8th year, ho 
was selected ns Governor of Gnjrat, and next appointed Commandant of 
Agra. In tho 12th year, when Islam ^iin Sfashadi was snmmoned back 
from Bengal to Delhi, to nssumo ohargo of tho portfolio of ImporinI Fosorat, 
Bengal was assigned to Princo Shnh Shnj'n. As tho Princo was at tho timo 
away nt Kabul, Saif ^Sn received orders to administer Bengal on bohnlf of 
tho Prince, daring his absonco. In tho 13th year of ghah Johan’s reign (in 
1049 A.n.) Saif Khan Mirzn $afi died in Bengal, and his wifo Malikah Blnu 
died tho following year. (Sco Maasir-vl-Umara, p. 416, Yol. II}. 

1 Princo ghah Shnj'n was tho second son of Emperor ghah Johan, whoso 
other sons wore (1) DSra Shekoh, (2) Anrongzob, and (3) Mnrad. ghSh Shnj'a 
was married to a danghtcr of MIrza Rnstnm Safari, and snbsoqnontly (on tho 
death of his first wifo) to a danghtor of Nawab 'Azam Kh5n (a former Bengal 
Vicoroy). Shah Shnj'a, on appointment to Bengal, tompomrily romorod tho 
Viceregal Capital from Docon to Bajmnhnl. Ho twice rnlod over Bengal, 
that is, onco for eight years, and again (after a break of two years) for 
another eight years, ghah ghnj'a’s rnlo over Bengal was marked by tho intro- 
dnetion of financial reforms and by tho growth of rovonno. “ Abont 1658 
A.C. ho prepared a now rent-roll of Bengal, which showed 34 Snrkars and 
1,350 malials, and a total rovonno on Khalsa and Jngir lands of Bs. 13,115,907 
oxclnsivo of abioabs.” (Soo Bloobmann’s Contr. to history of Bengal and tho 
Pad[hahnamah), Shah Shnj'a was n lover of nrohitcotnre, and ho bnilt 
nnmorons marblo edifices in Bnjmabal, Honghyr and Dacca. Ho also 
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Boai of his Government, and adorned it vrith grand and band- 
Eome edifices. The Prince deputed to Jabangimagaror Dacca bis 
Deputy and fatbor-in-law, Nawab ‘Azam !^iun.> Tbe affairs of 
administration which bad fallen into confusion by tbe departure 
of Islam ^an, received now fresh eelaf. For a period of eight 
years, tbe Prince devoted himself to tbe work of administra- 
tion. In tbe 20tb year * of Sbab Jaban’s reign, the Prince was 
recalled to tbe Imperial presence, and Nawab ‘Itaqad !^an was 
appointed to tbe Nizamat of tbe Snbab of this country. 


NIZAMAT OF NAWAB ‘ITAQID 

When Nawab ‘Itaqad !^an * being appointed to tbe Nizamat 
of Bengal arrived in this conntiy, be ruled over Bengal for. two 

extended his Ben^l Satrapy by incotporating therein Sarlcara Mongbyr and 
Bebar (see Alamgirnamak), bnt abortly after bo received a check in bia 
onward career by coming in collision with bia clever brother, Anrangzeb, and 
at length fled to Arrakan where ho perished. 

1 See n., ante. 

• ■ S In the text is evidently a misprint for (•**&}. 

t Itaqad Khan hlirza. ghapor was a son of ‘Itamd-n-danlah, and a 
brother of A;if Khan hlirza Abnl Hasan, and thenfore, a brother also of 
Kmpress Kiir Jahan {Slaasir-uWUmara, p. 180, Fers. text, Tol. I., Fasc. 11). 

Professor Bloohmann’s list (p. 511, Ain, Tr., Yol. I), does not give his name. 
In the 17th year of Jahangtr’s reign, he was appointed Governor of Elashmir, 
and continned there for a long period. He was also raised by Emperor 
Jahan^ to a. command of flve thousand. In the 5th year of Shah Jahin’s 
reign, he was recalled from Kashmir. In the 16tb year, be was appointed 
Govemor.of Behar, and whilst there, in the 17th year, he organised and 
despatched an expedition to Falann (Falamow) under Zabardast ^an, and 
defeated its zemindar or Bajab, named Partab, who snbmitted to the 
Emperor, and agreed .to pay an annual tribute of one lac of rupees. ' In the 
20th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, when Prince Shah Shnj'a was recalled 
from Bengal, ‘Itaqad KhSn in addition to his Governorship of Behar- was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal, where he continned for two years. In the 23rd 
year of ghah Jahan’s reign (1060 A.H.) ‘Itaqad ^an died - at Agra. He was 
a man of great refinement and cnltnre, and bis - aesthetic tastes led him to 
be one of the founders of a new and elegant style of architectnre. He bnilt 
a splendid palace on a new and improved design at Agra. - * 

In Alamgirnamah (p. Ill) ‘Itaqad Khan is mentioned as a son of Eminn* 
d'donlah A$if ^5n. (See .ITaastr-ui-lImara, Yol. I, Pasc. 2, Fers. -text, -p. 180). 



Yrnf", In ll>n CJiJnil Yf.'*r of JrJiSn**!; iripn, Ito tcfin 
snij I'nv-O'' J'!;iJ;r.wr:'.ft^f ^f}«j*A «K-t for ilio fKMShI time 
i-t tj.i* Ksfs^nr.t <.f flrr.^s!. 
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Govornmoni could not obtain audionco witli fcbe Emperoi’, great' 
confusion ensued in the affairs of the Empire. Since amongst the' 

Monghyr, sot oat for Bengal. (Soo Alamgimamdh, p. 31). Whilst thoss 
orents wore transpiring in Bengal, Anrangzeb with his marrellons insight 
grasping the sitnation forestalled Dara fiholfoh by making a more from 
Aurangabad towards Bnrhnnpnr on Friday, 12th' Jamadi-nl-Awwal 1068 A.H. 
(Alamgimamah, p. 43). After halting for a month at Bnrhnnpnr to got 
news'of the state of things nt Agra-, Anrangzeb Icomt that Dam ghokofa had 
dotaohod a largo army .under llajah Jnswant Singh, who had already arrired' 
at Ujjain, in Mnlwah. This made Anrangzeb decide his plans, lie imme- 
diately on 25th Jamadl-nl-Akhirah on a Saturday marohod from Bnrhanpnr, 
reached the banks of the Knrbaddn, crossed it, and on the 20th Bajab 
onoampod at Dibnlpnr. On the 21st Bajnb, sotting ont from Dibalpnr, ho 
mot on the way Prince Hnrad, and won him oror to his side (Alamgimamah, 
p. 55), and roaohed Dharmatpnr, a place 7 has from Ujjain, and 
one kos from Bajah Jnswant Singh’s army/ and pitched his camp on the 
banks 'of a rirnlet, called Chur Narainah. (Alamgimamah, p. 56). 
Bajah Jaswant Singh was qnito ont-witted by this strategic more of 
Anrahgzob who had united his forces with those of Mnrad. Anrangzeb then 
inflicted a -crashing blow on Bajah Jaswnnt Singh at Dharmatpnr. (See' 
charming description of this battle in tbo Alamgimamah, Pore, text, pp. 61,' 
66 -to 74). 'Marching qniokly from Dharmatpnr, Anrangzeb passed through 
Gwalior. In the meantime Dara ghokob had marched to Dholpdr (p; 85, 
Alamgimamah), to oppose Anrangzeb’s progress, and to preront his crossing 
the Chanbal rirer. Anrangzeb qniokly howerer crossed the Cbanbal river at ' 
the ferry of Bhadnreah, which is 20 has from Dholpnr, on- the first day of the 
month of Bamzan. On the 7th Bamzan, the battle of Dholpnr 'was fonght, 
and Dara gbnhoh was completely-defeated by Anrangzeb. (See description - 
of the battle of Dholpnr in the Alamgimamah, pp. 100 to 104). Dara Shefcoh ' 
fled to Agra, and thenoe to the Panjab and other places, was ovehtnally 
captured and beheaded. Shortly after bis installation, Anrangzeb drew bis 
force against Shah Shnj'a who had advanced, and-oconpied Bobtas, Chnnar, 
Jannpnr, Benares and Allahabad. The battle between Anrangzeb and Shnj’a 
was fonght at Eaohwa, a place close to Korah, and resnlted in Shnj'a’s defeat.- 
(See description of the battle in the Alamgimamah, Pers. text, p. 243). After 
his defeat, ghnj’a fled to Bahadnrpnr, thence to Patna, thenoe to Monghyr 
which he fortified, and thence (owing to the treachery of Bajah Bahroz, 
zamindar of Kharakpur) to Bangamati, and thence (owing to treachery of 
Khwajah Eamaln-d-din, zamindar of Blrbhnm) to Bajmahal, thence through 
minor places to Dacca, thence through Bhalnah and minor places to Arrakan, 
always heroically contesting every inch of ground against the hosts of 
Anrangzeb, led by his General Mnazzam ^an attas Mir Jnmla, but every 
time -baffled by the treachery of so-called adherents, barring a noble band of 
Barha Syeds.who clung to him to the* last. (Sec pp. 495 to 561,- Alamgimamah, 
Fors.'text). 
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Prince’s Royal, no one except Dara ghekoh was near the Emperor, 
the reins of Impei'inl administration werh assigned to him. Dara 
Shckoh, viewing himself to be the Crown-Prince, fnlly grasped 
the threads of Imperial administration. Owing to this. Prince 
Ikfnrad Bak^ in Gnjrat had the Khutbah read after his own name, 
whilst in Bengal, Muhammad Shnj‘a proclaimed liimself King, and 
marshalling his forces, marched towards Patna and Behar, and 
advancing thence, reached the environs of Benares. On hearing 
this news, Dara Shekoh. during the serious illness of the Emperor, 
marched with the latter from Shahjahanahad (Delhi), to Akbara- 
bad (Agra), on the 20tli Muhairam, 1068, A.Il corresponding to 
the 31st year of the Emperor’s accession, and on the 19th Safar, 
reached Akbarabad (Agra). Prom this place. Dura Shekoh 
detached Raja Jai Singh Knohoah, who was a leading Rajah and 
a principal member of tlie Empire, togelhcr with other lending 
noblemen, such as Diler Khan, Salabat Khan and Iznd Singh, and 
other officers holding the ranks of Panjliazari and Ohahuyhazari. 
besides a large army composed of his own and tlie Imperial 
troops, along with guns and armaments, nnder the general com- 
mand of Sulaiinan §h(>koh, his eldest son, in oi'der to fight against 
Muhammad §huj‘a. Accordingly, these marched from Agra on the 
4th of the month of Rabiul-Awwal of the aforesaid year, and set 
ont on the aforesaid expedition. And after marching several 
stages, and passing through the city of Benares, these encamped at 
the village of Bahadurpur (which is situated on the bank of the 
Ganges at a distance of two and a half kroh from the oity of 
Benares) to a distance of one and a half kroh from Muhammad 
Shuj'a’s army. Both the armies exhibited military statogy and 
tactics, and sought for an opportunity to surprise the other. In 
consequence neither side made a sally. On the 21st Jainadiul. 
Awwal, the Imperialists made a feint os if to shift their camp, but 
suddenly wheeled round, and rushed Shuj'a’s ai-niy, which was 
completely taken by snx’prise. On hearing the news of the feint 
retreat of the Impeinalists on the previous day, Shuj'a had 
neglected his war-preparations, and was fast asleep. Being thus 
taken by surprise, he woke up from his slumber, and mounting a 
female elephant, he moved about restlessly. But tho game was 
already up, especially as Raja Jni Siugh making a dashing flank 
movement from the left side, closed in iij)on Jiim. Seeing no alter- 
native, Shah Shuj'a got into his war-vessels which ho had brought 
28 
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up from Bengal, and sailed down swiftly, abondoning his ireasnros, 
guns, hoi'ses, baggages and tents. Sailing swiftly down Patna, 
ho reached Mungir, and prepared to fortify it, and halted there 
for some days. Snlaiman Sbokoh’s army, after plundering and 
ravaging and slaughtering and capturing, followed up Muhammad 
Shuj'a, and reached Mungir. Muhammad Shuj'a, finding it impos- 
sible to stand his ground there, fled with the swiftnoas of light- 
ning and air, and entered Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). The Imperial 
army I'educed to subjection the Subah of Patna and Behar.^ But in 
the meantime, Aurangzeb had marched from the Dakhin ^ towards 
the Imperial Presence, and on the outskirts of the Narbadda had 
fought an' engagement with a numerous horde of Imperialists, and 
after sanguinary fightings had inflicted a signal defeat, and had 
marched to Shahjahanabad, and entered the Capital. Deputing 
his eldest sou, Sultan Muhammad, to be near the Emperor, 
Aurangzeb put the latter under surveillance, and killed Dara 
Shekoh 8 after much warfare, and in the holy month of Ramzan 
1069 A.H. ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. ' Snlaiman 
Shekoh. on hearing the news of Dara Shekoh’s defeat, gave up the 
pursuit of Shah Shuj‘a, and retreated towards Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi). Muhammad Slauj'a fancying that tlie struggle between 
Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb would be a protracted one, thought 
his opportunity had come, and by tlie bad advice of Alivardi Khan 
and Mirza Jan Beg and other members of his Grovernment, 

' t The Alamgirnamah, p. 81 (from which the account .here in the text 
appears to he borrowed) s-iys : " From Monghyr to Patna became annexed to 
tlie Satrapy (iqtfl) of Dara Shekoh.** 

8 Aurangzeb moved from the Dakhin in 1068 A.H., inflicted a omshing 
defeat on Dara ghekoh’s troops led by Maharaja JTaBwant Singh at ITjjain, and 
also defeated Dara Shekoh near Agra, and then informally proclaimed himself 
Emperor in 1069 A.H. (See Alamgirnamah, pp. 69 to 86, and pp. 87 to 108). 

8 Dara Shekoh. after his defeat by Aurangzeb near Agra, fled to Delhi, 
and thence to Lahore, and after varions adventures in the Fanjab, Gnjrat 
and Kabul was captnred by Jiwan, zamindnr of Dadar, and made - over to 
Anrangzeb who caused him to be imprisoned and subsequently slain, and his 
body bnried in the mausoleum of Hnmaynn at Delhi. (See Alamgirnamah, 
pp. 433 and 408). Those who take an interest in Dara ghekoh’s adventures, 
after his flight, will find a full aooonnt of the same in the Alamgirnamah, 
Dora ghekoh was a free-thinker and a pro-Hindn, and if he had sudeeeded to, 
the throne, he would have ont-Akbared Akbar in his pro-Hindu policy. 
Aurangzeb was the reverse of Dara Shekoh ; he was a champion of Islam, and 
.ah ioono'clast’like Mahmud'.of Ghazni or Shahabii-d-din Ghori, ' 
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rofarbisliing bis sword, laid claim as bis heritage to the suzerainty- 
of Bengal, and with a large niid formidable army marched .towards 
the Capital of Hindnstaii. As before Shuj'a’s ari’ival, the struggle 
in Hindustan between Aurangzeb and Dara Shelcoh had terminated, - 
and Aiirangzeb had already mounted the Imperial throne, on hearr. 
ing this nows of Shuj'a’s march, Aurangzob with his entire army 
of Hindnstan swiftly marched, and at ICachwah the two armies: 
encountered each other, and a battle was fought. 

The armies wore arrayed on both sides. 

They stood forth like mountains on a plain. 

Tl'hen the armies from both sides approached each other, 

From the dark dust that arose, the universe turned dark. 
■When from both sides they struck up drums of war. 

The lion-like heroes spread their claws to smite. 

Tumult arose from drums, 

The ear of the world was deafened. 

From guns and muskets, rockets and arrows, 

Security in the worid fled to a corner. 

From the smoko of gun-wagons that mingled with the" 
atmosphere, 

The ekj' became hidden from the world’s view. 

The spear warmed in slaughtering. 

And whispered messages of destruction into the ear of Life. 
The lightning of the sword kindled fire so much. 

That it burnt the harvest of existence. 

The fire of warfare blazed up so keenly. 

That it scorched tlie heart of Mars aloft on the sky. 

After much exertions and fightings, Aurangzeb’s array was 
defeated. Aurangzeb, however, with a number of noblemen and 
some gunners, stood his ground on the battle-field. Alivardi Khan, 
the generalissimo of §hah ^uj'a’s force, attempted to capture 
Aurangzeb aud checkmate him. As Cod has bestowed greater 
wisdom on Sovereigns than on the mass of mankind, and as in 
military affairs. Sovereigns are endowed with a more accurate per- 
ception of the situation, that wise sovereign (Aurangzeb) observing 
the adage that “ war is fraud,” deceived the aforesaid l^an by 
holding out to him the chance of being appointed Prime Minister, 
and said that if the latter could ' induce Muhammad ^uj‘a . to 
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dismount from his elophnnt and to mount a horse, he would win 
this game. The aforsesaid Khan, seduced by the bait held out by 
Auraiigzeb, played false with his own old benefactor, and spoke 
to Muhammad Shuj'a as follows ; “ Victory has been already 
achieved by our army, and the enemy’s force has been defeated. 
As cannoii'balls, and rockets and arrows are raining from every 
side, it is possible that the Royal elophnnt might be hit ; it is 
therefore advisable that your Highness should dismount from your 
elephant and mount a horse. By the good luck of your Highness, 
I would immediately capture and fetch ‘Alamgir.” Instantly as 
Shah S]iuj‘a mounted a horse, the aforesaid !^an sent informa- 
tion to ‘Alamgir. ‘Alamgir immediately adopted the ruse of 
causing the music of victory to be struck up. And since the army 
did not find Shah- ghnj'a on the elephant, news spread in the 
army about the victory of ‘Alamgir and the defeat of Shah Shnj‘a. 
Shnj‘n’s force fied panic-stricken, thinking that Shni‘a had been 
killed. Although Shnj‘a made exertions to stop the panic and 
prevent the flight, these were in vain. Hence the adage is 
“ Shni‘a lost a winning game.” The army of Anrangzeb collect- 
ing together! niade an onslaught. "Wljen Sh&h Shni‘a found that 
he had lost the game, he was obliged to take to flight, and fied 
to Bengal, and fortifying the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
he entrenched himself at Akbaimagar (Rajmahal). ‘Alamgir 
appointed Hawab Mu‘azzam Khan. Khan-i-Khan an. the Generalis- 
simo, to be ^ubadar or Viceroy of Bengal. And detaching 
twenty-two renowned noblemen, like Nawab Islam l^an, Hiler 
Khan. Baud Ehan, Fateh Jang i^an, and Ibtisham !^an, efc.i 
under the command of Sultan Muhammad, to pursue Shah Shnj‘a, 
Anrangzeb himself triumphant and victoiious marched back to- 
wards the Capital (Delhi). 


VIOBROTADTT OF HAWAB MU'AZZAM 
]mAN-I-]^ANAN. 

When Nawab Mu‘azzam ^han was appointed Subadar of 
Bengal, he marched towai'ds Bengal with a large army. As 
the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali had been fortified by Shah 
Shnj'a, viewing the forcing of those defiles to be a difficult opera- 
tion, with twelve thousand soldiers he swiftly marched to Bengal 



by wny of Jlmi’kniid' and tlio monnfnins. Wiien tlio contending 
. ni'mics approached each othor, Shah Shnj'a finding it impracticable 
to tarry at Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) caused ‘Alivardi Khan, -who 
Tvas the root of all this mischief, to be slain, himself retired to 
Tnndnh, and erecting redoubts, fortified himself there, "When the 
two forces approached each otlior, separated by the river Ganges, 
one da)’ Sharif lOifin, who was a source of mischief, and Fateh 
Jang Jvhan, getting into boats, crossed over to the northern bank, 
and they wore similai’ly followed by others. From the northern 
side of the bank, as soon ns Sharif Khan landed, the soldiers of 
Shall Shnj'a gave battle. Nearly seventy persons who had reached 
the banks w’oro killed and slanghtei'cd. The remaining boats retired 
from the middle of the river. Sultiin Shnj'a ordered the wounded 
persons to be killed ; but Shah Neamatnllah Firnzpni'i expostulat- 
ed. Shah Shnj'a who had great faith in this Saint made over to 
the latter Sharif Khfui together with other wounded prisoners. 
The Saint nnrsod them, and after their wounds had healed np 
sent them back to their army. Bnt Sultan Muhammad, desiring to 
desert to his uncle, came alone to meet the latter, and receiving 
much kindness from his uncle, stayed on with him. Sultan §huj‘a 
gave bis daughter in marriage to him. Saltan JMuhammad, on 
the side of Sultan Shuj'a, fought several battles with the Imperial* 
ists, consisting of the Klian-i-Klianan * and Diler Khan, &o. 

I Tho Alamgirnamali indientos that nt tlio time SliSb ^nj'a hnd bnited 
nt Monphyr, fortifying tlio place. Then Rajah Bnliroz, zamindni* or Rajah of 
Kharakpur, who professed loyalty to Shah Shnj'a, bnt in reality was a traitor 
Bccrotly intrigued with Anrangzob’s gonernl, hlir Jumln alias Mn'nzzam Khan, 
and showed tho latter anothor route across tho hills to the east of lloughyr. 
In covering this route, Mir Jnmla had to make a detour of sovoral miles; and 
ghiih Shnj'a finding that ho was being ont-flnnkod, instantly sailed down on 
his war-vessels from Monghyr Fort to Rangamati and Rajmahal, and on the 
way fortified tho passes of Toliagadhi and Sakrigali, which were then regard- 
ed ns tho ' key’ to Bengal. 

8 A full acconnt of his lifo will bo found in thoATansir-uI-Uniarn, Yol. Ill, 
p. 530, Fors. toxt. 

From it, it appoars that his name was Mir Muhammad Said Mir Jnmla, 
and Ilia titles wore “Mn'nzzam Khiin. Khan-i-Khanan Sip.asalar.” He came 
from Ardastan, first served nndor Sultan Abdullah Qutb Shiih, ruler of 
Golkondah, whore ho attained groat ominenoe. _ Falling out with Qutb Shall, 
ho joined Prince Aurangzob who was then in tho Diikhin. His great servioes 
wore (IJ tho conquest of Bijapnr, (2) the extirpation of Shah Shnj'a, (3) tho 
conquests of Knoh Behar and .Assam. Ho was a statesman of great sagneiiy 
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At lengtli, on finding Sultan Shnj'a negligent and apathetic, 
Sultan Muhammad went over again to the side of the Imperialists, 
and from thence to the presence of Emperor Aurangzeh at Shah 
Jahanahad, where he was imprisoned.* And orders were repeated 
to the ghan-i-Sanan to pursue Sultan Shuj'a. In short, one day 
when Diler !^an, &o., crossed the river at Paglaghat, Diler 
Span’s son, with a number of efficient men, was drowned. Sultan 
Shnj'a .with his dependants and adherents, getting into war- 
vessels which had been brought up from Jahanglrnngar (Dacca), 
set out for the latter place. The Hian-i-i^anan* also followed him 
up by land. Finding it impossible to make a eland at this place 
either, Sultan ^uj'a with a number of followers took the road to 
Assam, and from thence proceeded to Arrakan, and took shelter 
with the ruler of that tract, who was a Syed,® and in a short 
time he died, there, either owing to the treachery of the ruler of 
that tract, or from natural disease. "When in the period of 
anarchy under Sultan Shnj'a, Bhim Xarain, Bajah of Kuch 
Behar,^ becoming daring, with a large force attacked G-horaghati 

nn'd'foregiglit, and as a general, be was matchless in his day. (See Maasir-ul- 
Umara, p. 565, Vol III, Pers. text). 

• 1 Details of Sultan Mahamtnad's desertion to Sbnh Shnj'a, and his 
sabseqnsnt secession, are given in the Alamgimamah. 

8 'Details of Shah Shnj'a’s Sghtiugs and adventures are given in the 
Alamgimamdh. See notes, ante. 

8 The description in the Alamgirnamah, pp. 557 to 563, shows that the 
mlcr of Arrahan was neither a Sged nor a ^Tuseulman, bnt a Buddhist. It also 
appears from the Alamgirnamah that setting out from Tandnh on boats, 
SuUan Shnj'a reached Dacca (Jahangimagar) where bis eldest son Zainn-d. 
'dth had been from before. Zainu-d-din had arranged with the Bajah of 
Arrahan to escort Snitan Shnj'a to Arrahan, on the latter’s arrival at Dacca. 
At this time, Hanuar ^an, a zamindar of Jahangimagar, proved obstrnctive 
to Zainn-d-dui's plans, and so he (Mannar) was first chastised with the help 
of the Arrahanese. Starting from Dacca on boats, guarded by the Arrahanese, . 
Shnj'a passed through Dhapa (4 hos from Dacca), Sliipur (12 Jcos north of 
Dacca), Bhalnah (which then formed the southern limit of the Mn^I - 
dominions in Bengal), and thence to Arrakan. One who cares to note names 
of old Bengal towns, may profitably read this portion of the Alamgirnamah. 

* In the Alamgirnamah (p. 676), he is called " Bim Karain, zamindar of 
Kuch Behar.” It is stated therein that hitherto he used to regularly pay 
tribute to the Emperor, but that during the chaos which arose owing to 
Emperor Shah J'ahan’s illness, and owing to Shah Shnj'a march to Patna, 
fn order to lay claim to the Imperial throne, Bim Xarain ceased paying 
tribute, and invaded Ghoraghat or Bangpur and subsequently Eammp. 



Jic ciiplurcd a liirge ntimbor of the I^Iusnlnmti rcsidoiits, male amt 
fotnnlo, of llmt plnco, niul with Iho object of conqnorinG' Kamrup, 
to which Pi\)viiico pertained the tracts of llajo and Gnuhnti, 
and which was inclndfd in the Imperial domains, ho donpatohod 
his minister named Salumiialh • with a large force. On the nows 
of this invasion, the Rajah of Assam * shewing short-sightedness 
sent also a largo forco hy land and water towards Kamrnp. 
Mir Lntfallah Rhirasi, who -was l''nnjdnr of the Pi’ovinco of 
Kainrnp,* seeing from hoi h .sides torrents of invasion overtaking 
him, and dosjiairini; of relief, and being certain about the absonco 
of Imperial auxiliaries, quickly got into a boat, and reaohod 
Jalmnglrnngar or Dacca, and rcsoned himself from the impending 
danger. And Sahnanath, not being able to cope with tho 
Assamese, acting up to the saying; “To return is bettor,” retired 
to his own country, Tho Assamese, without contest, conqnei'cd 
Iho province of Kamrup, swept it witl> Iho broom of plunder, 
carried hj* forco to their own country all and everything, including 
the movcnhlcnnd immovcnhlo cffcclsof the people, pulled down tho 
edifices, left no trace of fertility, and reduced the wholo 
proviiico to one plain, level ground. As Sultfin Sliuj'a was occn- 
l)ied with Ins own affairs, tho infidels of Assam finding an 
opportunity uonqncicd the environs of mau7.a Kadi Bari, which 
is live stages from Jaliunglrnng.ar, atul placing a garrison at tho 
village of Tabsilah near Kadibari, raised tlio standard of daring 
and insurrection. Consequently, when tho tOii’m-i-ID.mniin reached 
Jahanglrnagnr, after devoting himself for somo time to ad- 
ministrative business, ho collected war-vessels and artillery and 
other armainents, and leaving Ihti^iam Khiiii to protect Jahan- 
girnagnr (Dacca) and its environs, and appointing Rai Bliogati 
Das .^ujai to charge of financial niul internal affiiiis, in tho 4th 


Accorilinf' lo ttic Tqlalnamah’i'Jahangiri (p. 110), Lnnhini Niiriiin, " 2 nmitidar 
of Kucli nolmr" ntso urccI to pay Iiomngo and tribute to Qmperor JahangTr. 

1 In Mamgirnumah (p. 078), “ Bliolanath." 

S UiB nanio was Ji dliaj Singh. {Alarngimamah, p 078). 

» Sco Alamngirnamah, n contorapornry record, p. 078, Lntfullnh SInrazi, 
tho Faujdar of Kamrup, retired on war-boats from Kamrup to Jalmnglrnngar 
(Dacca), Tho Kocli also w’itbdrow, on finding ttint tho Assnmoso had in- 
vaded Kamrnp. Tlio Assamoso advanced up to Karibari which is fivo manzal 
from Dacca, and ostablisticd a military ont-post at Mast Salnh, close to Kari- 
hnri. (See Alarngimamah, p. 079). 
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ycnr * of ISmporor Anmugsiob’s ncccR.ston, corresponding to 1072 
'A.H., ho Rob ohb on nn oxpcclilioii bownrdfl tho cnnqnchb of tlio 
Ktiigdoms of KucU Bohnr nnd AnAnra, sending forward hy tho river- 
roiibo, arlillory, Ac., and hiinsolf puHliing on by land with n force 
of bwoiity thousand oiUuiont cavalry nnd nutnci'Otis infantry, vid 
a hill which was frontier of tho Imperial doininioTi.s. In n short 
time, ho subdued the Kingdom of Ktich Bchnr up to Gnnhnti. 
After this, ho pushed on with his forcc.s to concpicr Assam. In 
tho inoanwhilo, tho Mmperor’s order came, directing him to 
march to Arrakan, in order to rc.scuo the children nnd Indies of 
tho'housohold of Shah ^itij'n from distress nnd from imprison* 
liiont nb tho hands of tho Arrakanese, nnd to send them up to tlio 
Imporinl prosoheo. Tho IThan in rcpl}' to the Imperial order, 
represented that tho Imperial' troops were busy in fighting 
to conquor tho provinces of Kuch Bchnr nnd Assam, nnd that to 
march to Arrakan, without accomplishing tho conquest of tho 
aforesaid two provinces, was opposed to expediency, nnd that 
ho wonld postpone tho expedition to Atrnkan to next year, 
and that this your, ho wonld sot about snbjngniing tho 

1 'riio Khan-i-^nnan {Munjaam Khniil sot out from Kliianpnr (whicli Iid$ 
boon idontified to bo n place oloso to Nnrningaiij ) with wiir-vpssols, on 17tb 
Itnbinl*A>ywal 1072'A.I1., for tlio conqnoBt of Knob Bclmr, loaving Alukbnlis. 
Tfiinii ns Governor of Akbarnngnr (Rajniiilml) nnd Ibtiglinm ^nn ns Cover* 
nor of Jnbnnglmngnr (Dacca) nnd Obngoti Dnss ns Dln-nn under tbo latter, 
(lud ronobod Bnritollnli, tbo Imperial frontier ont>post. Tlio Alnmpirnamnh 
mentions tbnt at tbo time tliroo land-routes lay to Kuob Debar: — (I) rii 
tbe.Mnrang! (2) uW tbo Dears, (3) viA Gbomgbiit or Dnngpnr. Tbo Kliiin-i- 
Triintinn sont out scouts to ascertain wbiob route was tbc best, nnd tbon cboso 
tbo Gborngbnt route, by irbicb bo pnsbod on with bis forces by land. Bonding 
out nnotbor. force by tbo rivor on wor-vossols, tbo two forces to giro cover to 
each otber, nnd to cover equal distanco cnob day. (Seo Ala7ngimamah, 
p, 6S3, for a full description of this expedition to Kuob Bobnr and Assam). 
Tbo wnr-vossels passed through a river which joins Ghornglmt with tbo 
Brahmaputra,' and the Imporinlists ronebed Euoh Debar town. The Bnjah 
(Bim Karain) fled to Bhutan, bis' minister Bbolnimth fled to tbc Hurnng, nnd 
the Imperialists stormed Enob Bebar town; and named it Ainmgirnngnr. Syed 
Sadiq, $adr or Chief Justice 'of Bengal, sboutod out tbo Asan from tbo terrace 
of the Bnjab’s palace ; the Bnjnh’s sun Bisbnnnnlh embraced Islam, and Is- 
'ftmdyar Beg (who received tbo title of Isfnndyar Ebnn) was left by the 
'^inn-i-^innan as Eanjdar of Eneb Bohnr, with Qiizi Samn (who was former- 
ly. §l>nh Shuj'a’s officer) ns Diwan of Euch Bobnr. (See p. 691, AUimginiamah, 
Pers. text). 
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pvovmces of Kiicli Beliar iiiid' Assam.' After t4.1us, on the '27th' 
Jamadialsanl of the aforesaid year, marching from Ganhati, he 
entered Assam. Fighting' by water and by land, he pushed 
through tlie jungles, mountains and rivers. And wherever 
he went he established a garrison. Storming the citadel and 
palace of the Rajah of that country after much fighting, he 
gained much booty. After successive battles, t the hapless 
Assammese, being routed, fled and escaped to the hills of 
Bhutan, and the whole of Assam was conquered. At length, 
the Rajah of Assam drawing the rein of submission to the neck, 
and wearing the ring of obedience on the ear, deputed a trust- 
worthy envoy to wait on the !]Oan>i-.^anan with gifts and 
presents, and agreed to pay tribute to the Emperor, and also 
sent his own daughter with goods, rare silk-stuffs, elepliants 
and other rarities in charge of Badli Phukan, for Emperor 
Aurangzob. The aforesaid Phukan, with all' the presents, reach- 
ing the outskirts of the city of Dacca, encamped and prepared 

I After conquering Kncli Beliar, the Khan-i-glianan (Mnazznm ^aii), 
proceeded to the banks of the Brahmapntrn, with his military and naval forces;'' 
and passed through Rangamati. Biler Khan commanded the van, whilst 
Mir Mnrtazsa was in charge of the artillery. The Khan-i-Khanan oocnpied 
Jogikhapn, and appointed Atanllah to be Fanjdar of that place, and then 
occupying Siri ffha t. stormed Ganhati, and appointed Mohammad Beg to be' 
Fanjdar of Ganhati. After halting at Ganhati for some time, the Kh an*i- 
Kh nnan marched out, when the Rajahs of Darang (named Makrnpanj) and of' 
Daromariah offered tribute and submitted. The Kh an-i- Kh anan then stormed 
the fort of Jamdhara, appointed Syed Mirzai Sahzwari (together with Syed 
Tatar and Rajah Kishin Singh) to bo Thanadar of Jarndbara, and appointed 
Syed Na$ir-ad-dla Hian (together with other Imperial officers) to be Thanadar 
or commandant of Kilabari, captured 400 Assamese war- vessels 'with nnmerous 
guns and armaments and stares, occupied Solagadba, Lakhokadh, Diwalgaon, 
Kajpnr, and Kargon or Gargaon, the capital of Assam, captured 203 batter- 
ing guns, 100 elephants,, and 8 lacs of specie in gold and silver, 676 other ■ 
gnns, 1,000 war-vessels, with other armaments and stores. (See description 
of Gargaon, the old Assam capital, in p. 728, Alamgirnamah). 'When the rains ■ 
set in, the Trhan.i. Trh anan encamped at Mathnrapnr, which was a high place, 
about 3 kroh distant from Gargaon, leaving Mir Mnrtazza with Rajah Amnr 
Singh and others in charge of Gargaon, and appointing Syed Muhammad as 
Biwan, and Muhammad ’Abid to confiscate the effects of the Rajah who had 
fled to the hills of Kamrup, and Meana Bhan in charge of Salpani, and 
Ghnzi ^han in charge of BewpnnI, and Jallal to protect the banks of the 
Bhank river. The whole of Bakhinknl and portions of Uttarknl were sub- 
dued by the Imperialists (p. 736, Alamgimamdh). 

29 
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to Bet out foi’ tlie. Imperial capital. In that the Bo:i5cery of the 
Assamese is well. known, the Kban-i-Khanan was affected' by their 
sorcery. ■ For some time he was laid up witli pains on the liver 
and heart ; ' daily these increased,' . and pointed to a fatal teinnina- 
tion. : Although' he got himself treated, no beneficial effect was 
perceptible. He was, therefore, obliged to leave behind Mir 
Murtaza and other . commanders. ■ Leaving garrisons at every. 
Strategic point, ■ he proceeded, to a hill, and from .thence, owing to 
his illness increasing, he set out > on a barge for Jahangimagar 
(Dacca). . At a' distance of two from - Khizrpur, on the. 2nd 
of the month of Ramzan . 1073 A.H., corresponding to; the 5th 
year of Emperor Anrangzeb’s accession, he died on . board the 
vessel.^ S.ubsequeutly, the garrisons of- the .outposts evacuated 
their ' outlying posts, but the Rajah’s daughter, stayed, behind 
writh the. tribute, as the Rajah refused to take her back into his 
household. 

I After the rains set in, the Rajah, of Assam with his army came down 
from ' the . hills . of Eamrop,- and gave some tronble to the Imperialists, who 
.snfiered'also.from ague, and diarrhoea. At length, the Rajah sued for peacoi 
and the Khan»i-Khanan, who had fallen ill, granted it on the following terms 
{Alamgimamah, p. 808) : — . 

, 1. Hhat the Rajah should send his sister and a daughter of. Rajah Fatam 

together with. 20,000 tolas of gold, .and 20,000 tolas of silver, and 20 elephants 
byway of tribute, besides 15 denhants for’ the 'Khan-i-Khanan . and 5 elephants 
for Diler Khan. 

' , 2. - That in course of next 12 months, the Rajah of Assam should send 3 
lok tola of silver and .90 elephants to the ;Kmperor, and tbat eveiy, year 
he should send 20 elephants to the.Iimperor,.and that -till the payment 
of the .indemnity, 4 leading Assamese noblemen .should ;'be.. given as 
hostages. .... 

3 ,.- That Darang (in.the Tlttarkul) and .Biltali and Domariah (in .the 
Dakhinknl) should bo subject to the Kmperor, and that in the 'Bakhinkul, the 
delimitation line between Assam . and the Imperial dominions .should be the 
river Kalang, and in the Uttarkul it should be Alibarari. Rahmat Bauu, a 
daughter - of the Assam Rajah, was given in marriage to Prince Muhammad 
Azam, her dower being one lob and Rs. 80,000. (See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 
'p.7.3). 

... a See Alamgimamah, p. 812. He was Yioeroy of Bengal from 1668 to 
1663. ' He died near Dacca in 30th March, 1663. -In 1661, he had threatened 
to expel the Knglish merchants from.Hnghli. — Those, however, prudently 
submitted 'and wore pardoned, on their tendering an apology through their 
Hnghli agent, Trivisa, on .their' agreeing to pay -Rs. .3,000 annually. See 
Wilson’s Early AnnaU of the English in Bengal^ ITol. II, p. 36. 
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VICEROY ALTT OF NAWAB AMIR-UL-UMARA 
SHAISTA SIAN. 

After the Sian-i-Sianan’s death, the office of Sabadar of 
Bengal being conferred on Amir-ul-Urnara Sbaista San, the 
latter arrived in Bengal. For some years devoting himself :to 
administrative work, he administered justice and promoted the 
welfare of the people. Bestowing grants of villages and lauds on 
widows of nobles and others in straitened circumstances, he 
made them well-ofE. Spies informed the Emperor, whereon 
Shaista San ^ himself went to the latter and explained the 
true state of things. As the alleged dissipation of the Imperial 
revenue was nnfonnded, he was re-invested with the Khellat 
of appointment, and sent back to Bengal.^ But as the !^an was 

1 Shaista Khan was a son of Eminn-d-danlah Asaf ^an, and a brother 
of Mumtaz Mnhal, wife of Shah Jahan. His name was Mirza Abu Talib, 
and his titles wore “ Amir-ul-ITniarn Shaista j^an. ” In the reign of Shah- 
jahan, he became a Panjhazari and Nazim of Bainghat in the Dakhin, and 
anbscqnently Sabadar of Bohar and Patna, when ho invaded Falaon (Palamn) 
nnd Bubdned Fartab, Zamiiidar of Falaon (Painmn). He then became Suba- 
dar of Maiwah nnd 6a j rat and subsequently Yioeroy of all the Subahs of the 
Bakhin. Ho rendered good services to Anrangzeb in the latter’s fightings with 
Bara Shokoh and Suluimnn ghokoh. On the death of Mir Jumla, he became 
Viceroy of Bengal in 1664^ A.O. He chastised thoroughly the hlag pirates who 
harried the coasts of Bengal, and wrested from them ( chiefiy through the exer- 
tions of his own son, Buzurg B'med ^lon) the fort of Chittagong, and named it 
Islamabad (Alamgimamah, p. 940). He subsequently became a Rafthazari and 
Viceroy of Agra, where he died in 1105 A.H. He was held in high esteem by 
Emperor Anrangzeb, who lavished on him high privileges and semi-regal 
honours. VTith all his greatness, Shaista ^an was meek and bumble, oonrteons 
and affable, just nnd liberal, bravo, noble, and enlightened. He established 
mosqnes with madrassas, rest-houses, bridges, and roads throughout India, and 
his charities wore wide. He was married to a daughter of ghah Nawaz Khan, 
son of Abdur Bahim Khan Khanan. He forms n prominent figure in connection 
with the early commercial enterprises of the English East India Company. 
(See Wilson’s Earlv Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. l,pp.48 — 99 and 111, 
and Hunter’s “ History of British India,” Vol. 2, pp. 238 — 266). Nawab Shaista 
Klian’s Vioeroyalty in Bengal forms a brilliant chapter in the Mu gh al annals 
of Bengal, as during it many useful public works, such as serais, bridges, and 
roads were constructed, and the eoouomia and agricultural condition of the 
people attained an unique degree of prosperity, in that a maund of rice sold 
in the hazar for two annas only (See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, pp, 167 and 868, and 
Maasir-nl-umara, Vol. 2, p. 690). 

8 ghnistn ^han was Anrniigzeb’s Viceroy of Bengal for a quarter of a 
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Tiot clobii*o'H8' of slaying ,iii tins • Prbvinco, lie iiscilliconstnnlly 
to wi’ito letters to tlip Emperor,, requesting pei’mission to kiss 
the Royal feet, and bogging deputation of some other oiFiccr to 
assiimo the office of Subadnr of ' tins Province. At first bis rcsig* 
nation was not accepted; but- at length, owing to Shaista Khan’s 
importnnitio'Si the Nizdmnt was bestowed on Nawab Ibrahim' Khan, 
a son of ‘Alimardan iKban Tar Ofailar. Traces of the beneficent' 
admiriisiration of tlio Nawab Amir-nl-nmara nrc known not only 
in Bengal, bat tbronghont Hindustan. One is this, that during liis 
Ni»imat the 'Cheapness of food-grains was so great that for a 
damrz,^ one seer of lice could bo purchased in the market. At 
the time of bis return to tbo capital >Shuhjahnnabad (Delhi), ho 
caused tbo following inscription to bo bngrnived on the western gate 
of Jahangirnagar (Dacca ): “ liot him only open this gate that' can' 
show the selling rate of rice as cheap ns this.” .From bis time, on- 
ivard till the regime of Nawab Shnjnnd-din Mnbnmmnd Khun, this 
gate remained closed, . In the period of the Vicoi-oyalty of Nawab 
Sarfai^iz l)ho gate was again opened, as will bo mentioned 

hereafter. The &tra7i and other bnildings of the' ‘Amir-ul-nmara 
hp to this .day exist, in Jahangirnagar (Dacca).”* 

oontnry with a short bronk, that is, from 1.G64 to 1680 A.O. Ho diod in IlGOrt 
in his 93rd . Innar yonr. For his parwana of pardon to tho English in lGS7t - 
peo HnnteFs History Vol. 2, p. 260, fji. • ■ ’ 

1 A dam was oqnal to tho fortieth part of tho mpoo, and n dnmri was 
oqnal to ono-eighth .part of a dam (Soe Ain.i-AkharT,.'Vol. -I, p. 31), that ' 
is, 320 damn's inado up ono rnpoo. Thoroforo, daring Shnistn Khan’s 
Viceroynlty ' in Bengal, for one rnpeo 8 mannds of rice conld bo had, in other ' 
words, the price, per maund, of rico was ttco nnnns only. ; 

' 2- The Maasir-i-Alamgiri (p. 368; is highly enlogistio in pmisO' of Kawab ' 
Bhaista Khfin. - It says that he established nnmero’ns enraransernis and 
erected, immerons bridges tbronghont India. His great nohioroments in . 
Bengal were (1) the Conquest of Chittagong whioh was named by him Islama- 
bad (for detailS'Soo Alamgimamah, p. 940); (2) the’ oztirpntion' of the Mng 
pirates; (3) the improvemeut of the eoonomio and ngrioaltnral condition of- 
fiengdl; and (4) 'constrnction of numerous useful publio works. ' (See also 
Maasir-ul-umara, p. 690, 'yol. II), During his Vioeroyalty.'Duldnn -Namjal, 
Bitjnh'of 'Tibat (tlirongh tho exertions of Snif Khan ^ubadar of Kashmir,.. 
Murad ]^an, zamindnr of Tibat-i-Khurd. and Muhammad §hnfi onvoy): 
submitted to Aurangzeb (pp, 921-922, Alamgimamah). 

2 It is stange.that tho author of the Ktyas in his account of the.Yice- 
roytdty of Nawab Shaista Khan should have omitted all mention of the 
Nawqb’s greatest military uchieveineiits in Bengal, vis., the chastisement of 
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viceroyalty oe nawah inRAiiij^r ivhan.' 

Nnwnl) Ibrnliiin irhun on boiiig invested with the TCIilllat of 
the Niztlnmt ot the •^uhnh of Bengal, avrived at Jahangirnagnr 

4 lie Mng nml Porlinrnese plretes niid tlic Te-eonqncst of Cliittupong. T tlicro* 
fore trniiiilntc frenlr the following contemporary necnnnt from Uio Aiamgir- 
ttniiinli {Pore, ti’Xl, p. nt3) 

Ah the Mops emerginp from Armknn on wnr-rosuclR (Knwnrah) nml 
tnklnp mlvnnl'igo of the Hlrnggle for enpremney between Anrnngzob nml Rhah 
gbnj'n, bnrricil the coiiAtn'of llenpnl, Emperor Anrnngzcb pent Out orders' 
to hip Hengnl Viceroy, Xnwnb Rhnistn Kbaii, to lake imincdintc Flops for 
clmptipbip the Mngp. Wiili this object in view. Knwnb Rlmistn Klinn first 
took Htep< to gnnrd nnd fortify bis nontbern frontier ont-posts. lie nppoint- 
od nn Afghan nnmed Said with 600 rocketnors nml innskotcors to charge of tho 
Koakhali onl>popi, Miihaniiimd Rhnrif. Fnujdnr of Ilngbli, with 600 rocketeers, 
1,000 infantry nnd 20 guns to defend the oiit>poRt of Snnkrnin-Endnb, 
nnd Rol Mnbnmmnd lleg Abnkn^ nml Abfd llnssan with tho I'mperinl 
wnr-rcR<ela which Iny nt Siripar to patrol tho river. Prom Siripfir to 
'Alamgirnngnr covering n diRtnneo of twonty-onc Iroh, nn onibnnked rond ro 
Hint it might not bo flooded during tho rninn wns nlso constrncted under tho 
Jfnwnb’s oitlor, for milit'iry pnrposoR. Tho Knwab then ordered Abfd Unssan 
to bring round Dilnwar, namindar of Saedip, or to punish him, ns tho latter 
n'ecrotly nided with tho Mngs. Abfd UnRsan attacked Snndip nnd fought 'with 
Dilnwnr, who being hit by nn nrrow fled to tho jungles. Meanwhile, tho 
Arr-iknncse fleet enmo np to Sandlp to render nssistnneo to Dilawnr. Abfib 
Hnssan prepared to nsRanlt tho ArrnknnORO float, whioh withdrew, nnd then 
Abul HnRnn, not pnrsning it, retired to Ko'ikhali. Jfnwnb Rhnista Kliiiii.' 
on hearing of this, Rent another licet consisting of 1,600 gannora nnd 400 
cavalry, commanded by Ibn-i-lInHnin, Snporinlondent of tho Kaxvarnh (F)oot), 

t Ibrahim I^an wiiR the eldest aon of Amir>nl> Umnrn 'All Mardan Khan. 
On his fiithcr's death, ho wns made n Chahar hazari, nnd Bnbsoqnontly n 
Partjhatari, Ho became ^ubndnr of Kasbinir, of Labor, of Bohnr, nnd of 
Hengnl in qnick sucoeSHion. Ilis sons wore Zabardast l^Sn (who ohastisod 
tho rebel Afghan. Rahim lOianl nnd Ynnub Khan (who bcoamo ^ubndnr of 
Labor). Ilo wns recalled from Hengnl in 1100 A. 11. (in tho 4l8t year of 
Anrnngzcb's reign), when Rhahzndah Mnhammnd Ar.iin, alias Aziinn-sh-Shim. 
vrnR appointed in his place. (See itaasir-i-Alarngiri, pp. 71, 1(13, nnd 387, and 
2Saasir-ul~umara, Vol. I, p, 206). Tho English merchants styled him “the 
most fnmonsly just nnd good nabob” (see Wilson’s Early Annals of the 
English in Bengal, Yol. I, p. 124), ns bo nlluwcd them to return from Madras 
nnd finally settle nt Sntniinti (future Cnlonttn) in tho flrst year of his 
Vicoroynity (IGOO), nftor Emperor Anrniigzcb bnd that year granted a 
‘general pardon’ to tho Enulish merchants, on tlioir making n most humble 
submissive petition, and ou their 'promising to pay a fine of Rs. 1 60,000 ’ 
(Sec Uuiitor’s India, Vol. 2, pp. 2G5-2G6). 
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(Dacca) and devoted himself to administmtivo affairs. Ho nn- 
furlod to tlio oppressed tlie gates of justice and clomonc}’, and did 

Jnmal KliSn, Sorniulaz Qnratnnl Khnn and Mnliaminad Beg, to re- 

ittforco Abrd Itassan, to oo.oporato with tiio latter and occupy Sandip 
(Sondip), and to extirpate ita zamindnr, Dilawar. Ibn>i-lln8ain with this 
rc-inforcomont moved up to Noakhali, which is in front of Sandip, and 
halted ttioro with Jinliammad Beg, in order to blochado the passage of tho 
Arrakanoso fleet. Abiil Ilnasnn with others then attacked Sandip, wounded 
and captured Sharif, son of Dilawar, and captured also, after severe fighting, 
Dilawar with his followers, and sent them prisoners to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) .in charge of Mannar, zemindar of Jaiiaiigirnagar, and snbdncd 
Sandip. . Nawab Shnista Khan, on getting nows of tho conquest of Sandip, 
appointed Abdul ivarim, brother of lla^id Kh.an, to tho ohnrgo of Sandip, 
with 200 cavalry and 1,000 infantry. The Foringis (Portuguese} wore at this 
time siding with tho Arrakanoso, so Nawab .^nistn ^Hn first took' stops 
to detach tlio Foringis, and for this purpose sent out letters to some of tho 
leading Foringis. Some of those letters falling into tho hands of Karara 
Kibri, a Mag, who with a fleet 'was in tho environs of Sandip, tho latter com* 
municatod it to tho Itajah of Arrnkan, who lost confidonco in tho Foringis, 
and ordered that tho Foringis should bo deported from Chittagong to Arrnkan. 
Tho Foringis of Chittagong getting scont of this sot fire to many of tho 
Arrakanoso fleet, and fled to Noakhali in tho Mnghal dominions. Farhad 
Khan. Commandant of Bhalnah ont*post, kept somo Foringis 'with himself, 
and sent their loaders to Nawab Sltaista Oan to Dacca (Jnh'nngirnagar). 
The latter treated them generously. Tho Nawab then sent out an expedition 
to Chittagong in charge of his son, Bnzurg TJmod '^an, oflkhti^as Khiin 
Barha, Sabal Singh Sinsudiah, Mianah Khan. Karan Khaji, with 2,000 cavalry. 
Orders were sent out to Farhad Khan, Thanadar of Bhalnah, to move np 'with 
Ibn-i-Husain and Mannar zamindar, with tho fleet, and to Mir Murtaza, 
Snporintondont of Artillery, to join Farhad Khan and to cover tho latter’s 
front. Captain Moore, Chief of tho Fortnguoso in Chittagong, with his fleet 
was directed to render loyal services. Kainal, son of tho former Bajali of 
Arrakan, who had taken sholtor in Dacca in tho reign of Bmporor SliSli Jahnn, 
was also directed to go with hlir Murtaza, and to send conoilintory messages to 
the Mag Cominandor of Chittagong. Farhad Klian and Mir Murtaza proooeded 
by the land route, whilst Ibn*i-Hnsain, Muhammad Beg, and Mannar proceed- 
ed by the river route. These reached (setting out from Noakhali) Tlmna 
Jagdiah, on IQtli Bajab ; on tho 18th Bajab, Farhad Khiin with his followers 
crossed Finny river (Fhani), and on the 24th Bajab reached near a tank, 
which was' one day’s distance from Chittagong, and then waitoil for 
tho General-in-Chief, Bnznrg Timed ^an. The latter on 21st Bajab crossed 
Finny river, and on 25th Bajab reached a point 'which was 10 Icroh distant 
from Chittagong, and 8 kroh from Farhad Khan’s encampment. The 
Imperial -fleet halted at . Domarinh 'village, which was 20 kroh from Bnznrg 
Timed Khan’s encampment. On 27th' Bajab, two naval engagements ' were 
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not allow an anl lo bo oppvossctl. Ab Emperor Anrangzeb was 
engrossed in fighting for twclro years in tho Dakliin with 
Abnl Hasan* flb’ns Tana SbiLb, tlio Ruler of that Province, and 
with Siva and Sanibha* Alnbraitas, rebellious zamindnrs of 
Sattara, Ac., disturbances * broke out in several parts of tho Empire 
owing to the Emperor’s prolmctcd absence from his capital. 
In the Sabah of Bengal, in tho district of Bardwfin, Snbha 
Singh, zaiuindar of Chitwah* and Bardah, revolted, whilst 
Rahim IQiun the ent-nosed, who wn.s leader of tho Afghans, 
joined tho former with a contingent of Afghans. Ki^an Ram, 
zamindar of Bai-dwan,*’ who Rmarted under the forraox'’s oppi'cssions 
advanced with his force to onconntcr him, and was killed. And 
the latter’s wives and children, together with all his effects and 

fonglil, in wliich the ArmVnnc.oo were ilofcatcd. Tho ArrahanesQ fleet then 
moved up to the Knranphnli river. Under oniers of Bnznrg Umed Khan. 5ITr 
Mnriaza cnlting do\vn tiio janglcB, nnd laying down a road, moved np by land 
to near the Knranphtili, to re.itiforco tho Imperial fleet, Bnznrg Umed Kh5n 
himself similarly moving np. A severo naval engagement took placo in tho 
Knmnphnli river, in which the JIngs wore crnshingly defeated, and Bnznrg 
Umed Khan stormed Chittagong fort, captured tho Arrakanese fleet, nnd 
subdued tho wholo tract of Chittagong, nnd 132 Arrnkancso wnr-vcssols, witii 
guns, armaments nnd elephants, were captured. Emperor Aurnngzob onlorcd 
Chittagong to be named lalnnmbnd, nnd conforrod gifts on Knwnb Slmista 
Khan, and raised his son Biizurg Umed Khan to tho mnk of nastir-o-Pannadl, 
nnd Fiirhnd Khan to tho rank of //ojar.o-Pnnsndf, nnd conferred on Mir 
Mnrlnzn tho title of ' Mnjnhid Khan.* nnd on Ibn-MIusnin tho title of 
Mnzaftnr Khnn, nnd raised Mannar znmindnr to tho rank of Jlazar-o-Pansadt. 
Tills conquest of Chittagong took plnco in tho Slh year of Aurnngzob’s reign. 
Bee Alnni^irnamoh, p. 950. 

I Sco pp, 250, 1-Ii, 143, 244, 245, 209, 2S5, and 309, Maastr-i-Alam- 
gin. ' 

^ Sco pp. 142, 211, 319, 332, 308, Slaanir-x.Alamgiri. 

B Tho text does not imrrato another disturbance tiint had previously 
broken out on tho Assam frontier. Tho Assameso hnd nttnckod tlio Imperial 
garrison nt Gnuhnti, nnd killed its Fanjdnr, named Syod Firnz Kliiin. 
For tho jmrposo of chastising tho Assnmeso, an Imperial expeditionary forco 
was sent ont by Anrnngzob to Assam {Maoiiir.i-Alamgiri, p. 04). 

* Chibwn or Chnlwnh is mentioned in tho Atn-i-Ai-bart (sco Jnrrot’s Tr. Yol. 
2, p. 141) ns n parganaov mahal nnder Snrknr Mndnmn. I hnvo failed to traco 
Bnrdha, which may bo a misprint in tho text for Bnlgnrhi, another mahal 
nnder tho snnio Snrknr, or for Bhnrkondah (vnr. Bhnrgodhn), n mahal under 
Snrknr Sharifabad (sco Ain, Vol. 2, p. 139). 

5 Bardwnn nppoars in tho Ain (Vol. 2, p. 139} ns a mahal under Snrkar 
ghiirifabad. * 
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trensrcros, ■wera; captured; add • Ilia son, • Jag&t. Rai, taking td Lis ■ 
keels, fled to. Jabangirnagar (Dacca), wliiok; -was the Viceregal i 
capital . of . Bengal. • On • hearing of this, iNuru-l-lah -Khan',* 
.Pau^dar* of the Chaklah.of Jasar (Jessore), Hugli,. Bardwan, and 
Mednipur, who was very opulent and: had commercial business,; 
and who also )ield the dignity of . a Sehhazai-i, marched .out from . 
Jasar s in order to chastise and suhdne the rebels. .From the, din 
of the. enemy’s march,, considering. himself unable to stand the: 
onset, he retired ..to the fort .pf /Hugli, and sought for help; 
from the Chi’istian Dutch of .QiLachrah.(Qhinsurah). ..The enemy,' 
on getting. news of Nurullah’s cowardice, promptly, set to - besiege' 
the 'fortj and after skirmishes reduced, the garrison to ' straits. ; 
And that co\yardi: acting, on Shaikh S'adi’s; couplet : ... . . i 

“ When you cannot vanquish, the enemy by your might, . ■ ; 

You .ought to close the gate of disturbance, with largesses,” 

throwing a-way his treasures and effects, considerbd it lucky to save ' 
his own life. With a nose and two ears, clad in a rag, he came 
out ' of the fort ; and the fort of Hugli, together with all his ' 
effects and property fell into the enemy’s hands. From the 
occurrence of this disaster there was a universal commotion. 
The leading gentry -and nobility of the town and suburbs, and , 
the merchants and residents of the environs, ' together with 
their effects, took refuge- in Ohuchrah (Ohinsurah), which was a ' 
place of security. The Dutch' leaders sailed up to the foot of 
the fort with two ships loaded with soldiers and armaments, , 
and by a shower of cannon-balls, they battered the buildings . 
of the fort, and flooded the haiwest of numerous lives with the 
ioiTent of destruction. Subha Singh, not arranging terms of 
peace, fled to Satgaoii, close to Hugli, and there, too, not fliiding 

1 This Kornllali ^ifm - appears to have been snbscquently promoted by 
Aurnngzob to the post of Deputy l^ubadar of Orissa (See Maasir-t-Alatngii'i, 
p. 169). 

t Ain, II, says : “ Inlbe same way that His Majesty (Emperor Akbnr), 
for tbo prosperity of tlie Empire, has appointed a Commander of the forces 
for each Province, so' by bis rcotitnde of judgment, &c., ... be apporticqs se- 
veral pargannahs to the care of one of bis trnsty, just and disinterested ser- 
vants, called a Fanjdnr." (See Ain~i~Akbari, Vol. 2, p. 40). 

B Apparently, Jessore or Jasar at the time formed tbo bead-quarters: 
station of tbo Mn^al Panjdar of the Cbaklnb or Division, including Jessore, 
Ilngbli, Bordwan, und Mcdiiipur districts. 



it praolicihlc lo tnrrv, rctiroil lo IJiiriJw.nn, niirl tuulcr Ihc Joiul 
of Ivijititi innrclitul tluMjrp willi Iii'h towards Nadia 

and Mujvjiidaltfid, wliioli was (lii'ii callod Ma{,‘])(tngnbnd. Amon^rsl 
tlio woinvn and clitidron of (lio sliiiii Ivifdian Ham tliat wcro 
mptivos in lhoopprt«ffiiivc pripof SuWin Singh, flio fonnor’sdanghtpr 
was ndorjicd with fho oninmontB of hrauly and olcpanco atul of 
rha«{ity and nuxlrstr. That wi-otoh of a villain (Snbha Singh) 
plotted tor-tain tbo hrm of tbo mnidrn'n chastity with t.lio fdth 
of dolilonmnt. As fate wonld have it, that, dog of a nighl wanted to 
ponnronn that maiden,* and tbrongh padnetjon of Satan, itst retched 
out itx hand towards her. That Hondike maiden with the swiftness 
»'f ibe wink of blood-,«hedding eyes, by means of a sharp knife 
which she secreted with herself forsneh an occ-nsion, cut him up 
from betow the navel to the bell}*, and with Ihc same sharp fcnifo 
cut fi«iinder lln> thread of her own life. When this world-con- 
SHTuing Tuv was estingnished. nnolher nivwe in the person of 
that villainV brother, by the nnino of JJirnat Singh. Tho 
latter abo res-dvctl to set the world on fire, and attempted to 
plunder atid pillage tho Imperial domains. And Ral.iim 
owing to (he stonigth of his nibble and clan, styled himself 
Ilal.iim vibab. I’laeing crookedly on the bead of pride the cap 
of vanity, and cdlecling a large number of low and ignorant 
h>utmnfh'i, b« redoubled the flame of Insurrection,* so that from 
Hardivan to Akiiarnngar (Hnjmabal) on (ho west of the 
Ganges, half the Province of Hongal was harried by him. And 
whoever amongst the Imperial ndboi-cnt-s refused to submit to him 
was piiniKlicd and tortured. Amongst them, iu tho environs of 
Mnriljidabad, there lived an Imperial ofliccr, named Ncamat 
I.Clxin, with his family and dependants. When ho refused to 
join Hahim SL'ilh the latter, thirsty for his blood, ordered his 
head to he brought. Seeing the inensnro of his life full to the 
brim, Ncamat Khan prepared to drink out of tho cup of martyr- 
dom, and ndvaticed to the field. Tniihar lylifin, his nephew, who 
was ns bravo ns his name implied, spin’ring on his charger, made a 
brave ousel. At length the forces of tho enemy hemmed him in, 
and from every side attacked him, so that ho drank tho syrup of 
martyrdom, and his coinradc.s, one after another, wore lovollod 

1 Ijilornlly, '* Cliinoso doer." 

! This opporlniiily wns ntilisoJ by llio KiiKlisb for fortifying tlioir now* 
rnlllcment in Cnlcntta— Sco Wilson's .rlnanb, Vol. II, p. I'l-T. 

:io 
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round him on the bed of annihilation. - Nenmat !|^ah, on see* 
ing this, without 'cuirass and armour, 'lying, a sword jfco his 
unlined garment, mounted a swift charger, cut through the right 
and left wings -of the enemy’s force, and, dashing up to the centre, 
inflicted a cut - oh the head of Rahim' Shah. As fate would have 
it, Neamat's sword striking against the patter’s helmet broke. 
From ferocity of disappointed rage; putting his grip on Rahim’s 
face and seizing' his ' waist with the hand, by sheer strength, 
Ifeamat dismounted Rahim from his horse and 'threw him on the 
ground. With great agility then springing from his own horse, 
Keamat sat on the top of Rahim’s chest, and drawing a dagger 
from his waist struck him on the throat. Accidentally, the 
dagger got entwined in the link of the cuirass of Rahim and did 
not penetrate through to his throat. Meanwhile, the adherents 
of Rahim ^ah coming up wounded Neamat !^an, by inflicting 
cuts on him with swords and spears, so that he was disabled, and 
dragging him down from his saddle, they threw him down 
on the ground; Rahim §hah, recovering life in a way a second 
time, remained unhurt and unscathed. And they carried Neamat 
Khan to a tent, with his flickering life, in a state of faintingl 
From excessive thirst, he opened his eyes to signal for^water. 
When the men of Rahini' Shah brought a cup of water, his feel* 
— ings revolted .aga>inst his drinking it out of their hands, aud'thns 
with ' a parched lip he quaffed the goblet of martyrdom. The 
zamindars of the environs and the news-messengers, in succession, 
can-ied 'this woful news to Nawab Ibrahim !^an, to Jabangir- 
h’agar (Dacca). The' Nawab, to whom the following couplet is 
applicable ; — ’ 

■ "Although possessed of the strength of a lion. 

In seeking vengeance, he was' flabby like a soft sword ’’ 

owing to pusillanimity, said " War causes the spilling cf blood 
of God’s creatures ; what necessity is there that the blood of people 
on both sides should be shed ? ’’ And when from messages and 
news-letters, the gist of this disaster reached the Emperor in 
theDakItin, an Imperial oi’der was despatched to -Zabardast Khan, 
son of Ibrahim i^an, conferring on him the oflice of Faujdari- 

1 Anparonily, Znbardnsfc Khan was nppointca to the office of Fnujdar 
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of the chaklahas of Bavdwau, Mcdnipni’, obc., insistiug on the 
chastisement of tho miscreant enemy, and dii’coting the Nazims 
and Fanjdara of tho Snhaiis of Ondh and Allahabad and Behar, 
that, wherever they might get trace of the enemy, they shonld 
capture him with his women and children. It was also proclaimed 
that whoever would desert the enemy should be granted security 
of life, and whoever would join tho enemy and thereby draw the 
paint of infamy on tho face, should have his family extirpated. And 
so it came to pass. Shortly after, the Subahdarl of Bengal and 
Behar was conferred on Prince ‘Azimn<sh-shan, who was ordered 
to proceed to Bengal with a number of the Imperial officers.^ The 
noble Xhan, named Zabardast Xhan, on the very receipt of the 
Imperial order, fitting out a fleet of war-vessels armed with 
artillery, sailed up from Jahangimngar (Dacca) with a numerous 
force, and spurred on tho chargor of war. Bahim Shah, on hear- 
ing news of tho approach of the Imperial army of vengeance, 
swiftly marched to tlie banks of the Ganges, with a large army, 
consisting of infantry and cavalry. Zabardast !|^an, mooring his 
war-vessels alongside tho river-bank, quickly entrenched himself 
in front of the enemy’s force, arrayed his troops for battle, and 
placed in front of the entrenchment of those Gog-like people the 
projecting parts of waggons, in the shape of Alexander’s wall. 
On the next day, advancing from his entrenchment, he arrayed 
his troops, posting armed heroes and warriors in the right and left 
wings, in the centre, in the van, and in the rear. Placing the 
artillery in front, he advanced like the wave of the sea, and strack 
the kettledrum of war. When the din of call to battle resounded 
in the ear of Bahim Shah, the latter became perturbed, but moved 
Avith his intrepid Afghan soldiers to encounter the Imperialists. 
Prom the side of the Impei'ialists, Zabardast !^an ordered the 
artillery to be brought into action, and directed the discharge of 
ihuskets and war-rockets. The gunners and musketeers and 
rocketeers did not slacken their fire, whilst gallant combatants 
charged with their swords, and worked havoc in the enemy’s 
ranks. 

bt the ehahlahs of Jasar, Hngli, Bardwnn and ISIednipar, in tho place of 
tTumllah Khan, who was apparently recalled for his pusillanimity. 

1 It would appear, like Knrallah, Nawah Ibrahim Kh an was also recalled 
promptly for exhibition of pusillanimity. The latter was a bookworm and a 
man of peace. 



They olmrRocl willi Micir opcani inul flwonl.M, 

And uliod profiiKc blood on llmi Imtllc-ficld.* [tlio infnnlry, 
I'Voin tlio Btnoko of {?un-\vnjfgonM rmd from tho duflt raiRcd by 
The oarMi up to tho aky hccanio pitchy dark. 

From profnao apilling of blood on that hattlc-ficld, 

Ono roaring aoa of crinmoit waa aprcnd. 

■ Tho hoada of warrioi-a looked like ripples therein, 

Thoir corpflCK Hwain like ftfih therein. 

After torriblo cainage, tho coivardly Afghans took: to their 
heels and Ilnhim SLiih retreated from the field. Zabardnst 
ID^rui, who was strong and agile, bccamo triumphant, and striking 
blows after blows, drove the Afghans like cattle to their tents. 
For three full hours the fire of warfare continued to blare. Towards 
suu'down, owing to tho excessive siiltriness of (ho wind, and 
owing to torriblo cxcrliou and fatigue, the cavalr}’ bad to give np tho 
ohaso. So tho viotora withdrew their hands f rom the work of blazing 
tho firo of warfare and encamped on .the battle-field, and set about 
vraslung, and hnrying tho dead, and nursing and dressing the 
'jvouridod. They piisaod tho night in alertness and wntchfHine.ss, 
posting advanco-guavds and night-patrols. Next morning when 
tho King of tho Enst,9 riding on a blno chargor ^ and suspending 
tho dagger of inys, advanced on tho plain of tho colcstial sphoro, 
tho darkness of tho hosts of night and tho troops of stars bccamo 
offacod, nay oxtingnislicd, by its ono onsot; and again triumphantly 
seeking vongenneo, tho victors sot abont sotting tbeir forces in 
battle-array. On tlio approach of tbo two armies, they charged 
with thoir spoars, swords, and daggers. Tho Imperialists tying tho 
girdle of devotion and solf-sacrilico to tbo waist of thoir lives, 
engaged in killing tho insnrgonts, nnd pilod np a heap from tbo 
slain. And after two lionrs’ fighting tho Afghan force was oneb 
again. shattoi’od. Kaliim Shah, stooping to tho disgrace of flight, 
flod, and in a hapless .stato took tbo route to Munsbidabad. 
Zabardast Kban to a distance of ono farsalih rodo forward,' beat 
and oliased the enemy, onptnrod and slow a largo number of the 
rebels, and capturing tbeir treasni’es, effects, armaments and horses, 

1 This battle was -fongbt near Bhngwangalnh— See Stewart’s Bengal nnd 
WilBon’s Annals, Vol. I, p. 149. 

■*' That is, the sun; 

■■'■8'That iB. tho sky. 
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irintnpliankly returned to his own camp. He then 'made a gift of 
the booty to the soldiers, according to their rank, and did not 
spare himself in winning their hearts. For three days he halted 
there, and looked after the nux’sing of the wounded. For the pur- 
pose of effectually blockading the passages, and cuting off the 
enemy’s supplies he despatched stringent orders to 'the zamindars 
and watchmen of passages. He sent the wounded soldiers, together 
with the more precious goods and spoils, to Jahanglrnagar (Dacca), 
and detailed sconts in all directions for ascertaining the where- 
abouts of those who had fled. Bahim ^ah, in a hapless condition 
and in an anxious mood, reached Murghidabad, and there exerted 
himself diligently to mobilise troops. Ballying round some of his 
vanquished rabble, who were in a state of disorder, and also others 
who were in straits and without armour and helmets, he opened out 
his treasures and chests, and by distributing horses and arms and 
by lavishing money, he quickly mobilised an army, and once again 
prepared for battle. Zabardast j^an,^ on the fourth day, striking 
the kettledrum of march from the battle-field, advanced in pursuit 
of the enemy towards Mars]iidabad. In the meantime, the zamin- 
dars of the vicinity flocked in and joined the Imperialists. After 
inarching several stages, Zabardast ]^an encamped on the east 
side of the plain, Bal^im Shah, seeing the overwhelming force of 
the Imperialists, felt himself no match for them, and cowardly fled to 
Bardwon. Zabardast i^au hotly chased him and gave him no rest'. 

i « 

. VIOBROTALTT OF ^iHZADSH WALAGUHAB. 

MUHAMMAD ‘AZIMU-SH-SHAN AND THE 
FALL OF RAHIM 8 IffiAN. 

As related before, Shahzadah 'Walagubar Muhammad 
*Azimu-8h-Shan,8 son of Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah, 

1 Zabardast Tnian -was tbe eldest son of Ibrahim ^an, son of Ali Marda!n 
^an. Zabardast ^an rose snbseqaently to the ofiBoe of -^ubadar of Ondh 
and Ajmir,'and also to the rank of a Ghaharhaeari. His great servioe -was 
the defeat of the Af^an insurgents led by Bahim Kh5n. daring the Yioe- 
royalty of his father, Ibrahim Khan, in Bengal, (See Maasir-wUUmara, 
Vol III, p. 300, and also Maasir-i~Alamgiri, pp. 397 and 497). 

S “Bahim ^an” is misprinted in the Persian printed text as “ Ibrahim 
Khan.” 

8 Prince Muhammad ’Azim alias Azimn-sh-ghnn was a son of Aurangaeb’s 
eldest son, Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur ghah, by the latter’s wife, who.wns 



received from tlie Emperor a special EhilcLt, togelhev with a jewell- 
ed sword, 'a high Mansdb and the Insignia of the MaM^ Order, and 
was appointed Snbadar. of Bengal and Behar.' 

Eof the chastisement of the rebels, he started from the Dakhiu 
with his two sohs, named Snltah Karimnddin and Mnhammad 
Earu^ Sir for the Snbah of Behar, and swiftly arrived in Behar 
via Sdbah .Ondh and Allahabad. The Prince issned Hoyal mandates^ 
as potent as God’s decrees, summoning to his presence the.Zamin- 
dars, ‘Ainils, and Jagirdars. These' appeared in His Highness’ 
presence with tributes and giftsj and were recipients of valuable 
Khillats according to their respective ranks. And attending to 
the administration of the State affairs, they paid in the revenue and 
taxes into the Imperial treasury. The fiscal and administrative 
affairs were entrusted to honest Dlwans and thrifty Kdrkuns, and 
TahsildarS were appointed to' charges . of Circles and Mahals. 
All of a sudden, news of the victory of Zabardast Khan and of 
the' defeat of Bahim ^ah arrived through the mediuni of news- 
letters. Fancying that the fish of victoiy and triumph that was 
wdrthy of himself might be angled by another, who would go iii 
for .reward on 'acco.unt of good seirvices, and fearing that Zabardast 
Khanfwhd was a grandson of Nawab ‘Alimardan Ehari,* in recoghi- 

a daughter of Bnp Singh Bathor. He was hom.on-the 6th Jamadi-nl-Awal, 
1074A.H.(inthe 8th year.of Anrangzeys mign). (See Jifaasir-i-Alamgiri, 
p, 49). He married in i089 A,H.' (in the Slet year of Anrangzeb’s reign) a 
daughter of Herat Singh, who received as jihae or dower Bs. 63,000, jewel- 
leries, onepalftt, fire dulis with embroidered and jewelled pillows. {BeeMaasir- 
i-Alamgiri, p. 167). He married in the 86th year ' of Anrangzeb’s reign 
(1103 A.H.) a daughter of Buh-Allah )^an (Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 847). In 
1108 A.H. (in the 41st year of Aurangzeb’s rei^),' he succeeded to the 
'Viceroyalty of Bengal, including Hugh Behar,’ in .succession to Ibrahim Khan. 
(See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 887). In 1114A.H.j Behar was added to his, Bengal 
Ticeroyalty (Ztaasir-uAlamgiri, p. 470). 

.1 The Order of the Mahi was one of 'the inost Bsalted Orders founded 
under the Mnphal regimd in India. 

8 ‘All Mardan Khan Amir-nl-ITmara rendered important services to the 
State iii the feign. of Shah JabSn, and rose -to the ofBces of Subadarof 
Kamshif and the Fanjab and to the rank of a Bafthazari, Iii 1050 A.H., .he 
became Sabadar of Kabul, and also subsequently received the title of Amir- 
nl'-TTmara. ' In 1056 A.H., he invaded Balkh' and Bada^shan and partially 
subjugated those tracts. Subsequently he became again Subadar of Bahord. 
In 1067 A.H. he' died, and was buried at Lahore. His rectitude of purpose, 
straightforwardness in cohdncti firm loyalty, and sincerity 'combined with 
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tion of such valuable services, might be invested with the o£ce of 
Subahdarof Bengal, the ambitions Shahzadah, moving from ^hbah 
Behnr, swiftly mai’clied to Bajmahal, and spurring his horse for the 
chastisement of tho rebels advanced with his large force to Bard wan. 
The Prince ignored Zabardast KhSn*a services, and failed to bestow 
on him a single word of praise or encouragement. The aforesaid 
!^an, becoming depi'essed by the apathy of the Shahzadah, and 
finding his great labours wasted, resolved to proceed to the Emperor. 
Caring not for the power of tho Shahzadah, he strnck the kettle- 
dram of march, and took tho route to the Dakhin. Bahim Shah 
who, from fear of tho fnry of that lion of the forest of warfare, had 
been hiding like the fox and the jackal, in the holes of the monse 
and tho serpent, finding now an opportunity, brought back water 
into the rivulet of his ambition, and triumphantly made incursions 
on the frontiers of Bai’dwan, Hngli, and Nadia. Pillaging the in- 
habitants of that tract he desolated it, nay rendered it a den 
of wild beasts and a nest of owls and crows. After the 
departure of Zabardast !^an the Piince, with great self-reliance, 
despatched mandates and orders to Jabangirnagar (Dacca) for 
conciliating and reassuring the Zamindars and Fanjdars. His 
Highness himself, slowly marching fi’om Akbarnagar (Eajmahal), 
advanced stage by stage, studying the convenience of his troops. 
The ‘Amils, Fanjdars, and zamindars, with appropriate contingents 
drawn from their respective mahals, presented themselves before 
tho Prince with gifts and tributes, and accompanied the latter in his 
Royal Progress. The ill-fated Rahim ^ah, fancying the news of 
the approach of tlie Prince to be a fiction, like his own fate, was 
sleeping the sleep of negligence. When, however, the news of 
the approach of the Royal Army reached the ear of that wretch, 
he hniTiedly and anxiously concentrated his Afghan levies who were 
scattered far and near, and prepared for warfare. That royal eagle 
of the summit of the Empire, caidng not for that fiock of sparrows. 


bravery, soon gave him an unique position amongst the Imperial o£Scers .of 
bis day, and he enjoyed the full oonfidence of his sovereign, who used to call 
him “ Yar Ofadar " or the “ faithful friend.” 

His important public works were (1) the irrigation of a large canal 
joining the river Eavi with Lahore city ; (2) the establishment of a splendid 
public garden called “ghalamar” together with aquednets, reservoirs, and 
fountains, on the banks of that canal, close to Lahore. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, 
Vol. II, p. 807). ' • ■ ■ 
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set out unhesitatingly, •without ; baggage and paraphernalia, and 
pitched his camp in the. outskirts of Bard wan. ■ There the Prince 
suspended the royal pearl of salutaiy advice to the ear of that con- 
temptible prevaricator, promised reward in the event of acceptance, 
and threatened vengeance in the event of refusal. That dissembler 
treated the bright pearl of the order of the Prince ostensibly ns 
the jewel of the ear, but covertly as the gravel of his own eyes, that 
is,' apparently he shewed signs of . submission, but in reality, he 
sowed the thorn of rebellion and dissimulation in the field of his 
heart. He besought to his assistance Khwajah Anwar, elder .brother 
of Khwajah ‘ Agam,^ who was a high officer and a boon companion of 
the Prince, and in fact the latter’s prime-minister, and represented 
that in case the i^wajah came and promised on oaths and re-assured 
his mind, next morning he -would proceed in his company to. the 
Prince's presence, to sue for.pardonfor raisdemeanonr. The guileless 
Prince, ignorant of the wiles of that traitor, assenting. to.his request, 
ordered the above Khwajah to proceed early in the morning to 
Bahim fall’s camp, :and instructed him to reassure the latter and 
to fetch him to the Boyal Darhar to publicly avow submission. 
Next morning the .abovemen tinned Khwajah, following '.the order 
of his master, adopted no measures of precaution, and rode out with a 
few relations and friends. Halting in front of the camp of Baibm 
^ah, he sent information, and on horseback remained on the 
look-out. Hiding his armed Af gh an soldiers in Iiis tent, Bahim 
Shah was in pursuit of treachery. Opening towards the envoy 
the door of wiles and softness, he requested that the l^wajah should 
enter bis camp. Fearing lest smoke might arise from the fire of 
the reptile, the above i^wajah hesitated to go in, and making 
promises summoned out Babim Shah. When the demands of both 
sides resulted in a parley and the object of the mission remained 
unaccomplished, suddenly Babim Shah -with an armed force sallied 
out of his camp shouting and advanced in front of the Khwajah. 
From wounds of the tongue it culminated in wounds of the 
spear. Fathoming the water underneath the straw, Khwajah 
Anwar, regretted his coming, and wanted to return without ac- 

1- Khwajah oame to Agra from BadaMishag, and Buhseqnently 

received the titles of " 8ani;ani-nd-dnu1ah Khan Sanran Amir-nl-Umara.” 
Tho Maasir-uUUmara, p. 819, Vol. I, soys his 'elder brother’s name was 
“ Khwajah Muhammad Jafar-Khan.” -Danran was wounded in the battle with 
Nadir ghah, and died in 1151 A.H. - • • 
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complishing the ohjoob of his. mission. Eahim Shah, advancing 
forward, commenced fighting. Being compelled to encounter him, 
IDiwajah Anwar gallantly and bravely fought, and made heroic 
exertions, hut being covered with mortal wounds, fell together with 
a number of his comrades. Finding the field deserted, the 
Afghans with swords rushed out and attacked the Eoyal camp 
6f the Prince. 

When that scion of the Imperial family 
Beheld perfidy in that prevaricator, 

And also in regard to the condition of ^iwajah Anwar, 

News arrived that his head had been severed from his body 
His face became chei’ry from rage. 

He called for arms from the armoni'-bearer. 

He placed the cuirass on the shoulder and the helmet on the 
bead, 

. From head to foot he became a figure of iron. 

Ho suspended an adamantine sword. 

And placed tightly a dagger in his waist. 

He tied one sunny shield to his shoulder, 

And placed a shining spear in his hand. 

He hung a quiver from his waist, 

And threw round the shoulder a Katanian bow.^ 

He tied a noose to the top of his hoiodah, 

And clutched with the hand an iron mace. 

He gave order that the Generals of the army 
Should collect quickly near the Royal tents. 

At his ordei', the battle-seeking army 
Flocked in towards the Prince. 

When the Prince mounted his elephant, 

He looked like the sun on a mountain. 

The kettledrum of battle was struck, and the army moved, 
Like the river waving. 

He advanced to the field and raised aloft his standard, 

And boldly set himself to put his ti’oops in array. 

He arranged his centre and wings : 

The right and left wings, the rear and the van. 

1 The old Kaianinn soyereigns of Persia or Iran were eapital archers 
and marksmen. Their bows were famous for range and precision of shot. 
See NamauKhusruan, p. 44, for an account of Kaianian Kings, 
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¥roin the ovorwbciruing number of bis force, anfl’ from 
tbe Imperial .prestige, . 

Tbe world quaked with terror. 

He rode up to tbe battle>field, - • 

■ But was dilatory iu delivering an assault. 

When tbe battle-field was ari’anged, and the cavalry and in- 
fantry, like the men at chess, were set in their proper places, 
Rahim ^ab made a hostile, fiank movement, and fought gallantly. 
A number of Af gh an troopers clad in cuirass and armed with 
daggers, by a desperate sally, galloped nght through the ranks of 
the Imperialists, reached the centre, and sought for the Prince, 
shouting out “ Azimn-sh-Shan.” Attacking the Royal elephant 
with their horses, they prepared to give the final checkmate. • The 
Imperial cavalry and infantry, unable to withstand tbe onslaughts 
of those villains, left the Prince in a corner before the enemy and 
fied. Thus the thread of the arrangement of the Imperial army 
was snapped. Rahim §hah, breaking through the entrenchments, 
attacked the Prince’s elephant. At this crisis, and at the sight 
of this impudent daring, Hamid ^han QnraiBhi,^ who was standing 
at a short distance, spurred on his charger like an arrow shot from 
its bow, attacked Rahim Shah, and said, “ Villain, I am Azimu-gh- 
Shan.” Promptly discharging a rook-piercing arrow from his 
quiver, he pierced Rahim Shah on the chest. 

He pulled out his bow from its string 

And drew out his Khadang* arrow from its quiver. 

He joined the arrow-notch to the ass’s leather, 

And aimed at that giant. 

When the arrow-notch was shot to take aim, 

‘ It pierced through the breast of that fighting demon, , 

Piefeung right through his breast, 

It figured like the balance from weight. 

In quick succession Hamid !^an shot other arrows at the 
neck of Rahim Shah’s horse, and laid low both its neck and head. 
Rahim Shah, owing to two mortal wouiids on the breast, was 

I He was a son of Hand Khan Qarashi. See n. ante and p, 37 Maaser~nf- 
Hmora, vol; 2, 

* Khadang is the white poplar tree of which arrows • and howS arc' 
prepared. ... ... , ... 
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felled to the ground. Hamid !^un with great agility sprang 
down from his horse, and sat upon Haijim ^ah’s ehest,' and sever- 
ing the villain’s head from liis body whirled it round on a spear. 
At the sight of this, the eowardly Af gh an soldiery faltered and-fled,'. 
whilst the standards of those insolent villains were turned upside ' 
down. The zephyr of triumph and victory once again blew on the 
tails of the Imperial banners, and the Imperial band of victory and 
triumph struck up loudly, whilst cries of “ Allah, Allah ” resounded i 
from the earth to the sky. The cavalry of the victorious Imperial ‘ 
army chased the vanquished to their tents, and whoever amongst . 
young or old fell across the range of its career became the foqd of 
the crocodile of blood-drinking swords ; whilst the rest who escaped 
the sword, scampered off, covered with wounds and racked by 
anxieties. Much booty and numerous captives fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. The fortunate Prince, an associate of triumph 
and victory, entered Bardwan, and made a pilgrimage to the noble 
shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim ^ Saqqa. Making votive offerings, 
the Prince entered the citadel, and sent a congratnlatoiy message 
on this victory to the Emperor, and despatched troops for 
chastising the adherents and abettors of the miscreant Afghans. 
Wherever trace could be found of their whereabouts, they were 
captured and slaughtered, and in a short time the districts of 
Bardwan, Hugli, and Jasar (Jessore) were purged of the defilement 
caused by the Afghan raiders. The tracts that had been desolated 
by the ravages of these rebels once again became fertile. Jagat 
Hai, son of Ki^an Ham, the slain Zamindnr of Bardwan, was in- 
vested with the ^ilat of the hereditary Zamindari of his forefathers. 
In a similar way, other Zamindars of that tract who had been 
oppressed and banished by the Afghans, were re-assured by Royal 
Proclamations of goodwill, and re-installed in their hereditary 
ranks and dignities. Taking fresh settlements of the Ebalsah 
mahals (crown lands) andofJagii's, these commenced making collec- 
tions of rent; whilst the holders of Tiyuh^ and ‘Aimahs and 

1 In Stewart, “ Bahram.” He was a saint who lived at Bardwan, bnt 
I have not been able to get details of his career. 

8 « Tiynls ” or “ Tnynls ” and “ Jogirs *’ are corresponding terms, and 
signify the same class of land-tenure. These were conferred for a specified 
time on Man;abdars in lien of salaries, and also on others by way of reward 
during lifetime or a fixed period. In the early Mn^al period, the word 
“tiynl” is frequently mentioned, but it frequently gives way to the word 
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AUain gh aa re-entered'iiito‘the possession of their'respective tnahals; 
Hamid !|^an Qaraislii, ' in recognition = of his gallantry -was re- 
warded by the Emperor with theadvancementof his man^abiwith the 
bestowal of the title of Shamshir !^an- Bahadur, and with the office 
of Eaajdar of Silhat (Sylhet) and Bandasil (P). And the other offi- 
cers of the- Prince, who had rendered good services, according to' 
the measure of* their services, and according to their ranks, were 
honoured with mansabs and dignities. The Prince halted in the 
fort of Bard wan, which- contained the Residency of the Paujdars 
of that district, laid the foundations of buildings, and erected ai’ 
Cathedral mosque. And iti Hugli, he founded Shahganj,^ alias 

Jogtr,' from .Akl^B time. In tbe time of Bher gbkh, the- Af^an king, the 
word Jagir. is also frequently need. In the Ghorian. and .Tn^lak, 

periods, the word ' Iqta,’ oorresponding to 'Jagir,* is frequently need. (See 
Tabaqat-i-Kasiri,' Tari^i Firnz Sbahi. and Ain-i-Akbarij Yol. I, p. 270). 

— B'esidsa-th6-“ JagirB" or “Iqtaa** or' “ tiynls," there was another class 
of land-tenures' which were conferred for benevolent purposes, were hereditary 
(unlike Jagirs), and free from revenne and cesses, and imposed no obligations 
for military, or. other services. These before Un^al times’-were called milft, 
madad-i-maah, ayema and dltam^dh, bnt were denominated in Mughal times 
by the Ohaghtaiword “Sayur^al.” An officer called l$adr-i-Jahfin, or Adminis- 
trator-General, was in charge of these Sayurghals. These were conferred on tbe 
following four classes of persons : (1) On enquirers after wisdom -who have 
withdrawn from worldly occupations and make no difference between night and 
day in.searching after knowledge" $ (2) on snob as practise self-denial and have 
renounced society of men; (3) on suoli as are weak and poor and have no 
strength for enquiry ; (4) on honourable men of gentle birth who from want 
of .knowledge are. unable to take up a profession." (See Tari^-i-Fimz 
Shnhi. ■ pp. 353, 382, and 638, and Aln-i-Akbari, Yol, I, pp, 268, 270, 27l, 
272). 

‘ Sher ghah was very liberal in conferring these aitnahs and. altam^ds-, 
which, however, were considerably resumed by Akbar who, 'on account of his 
hatred . of the XTlama, deprived them of their madad-i-mash lands, and 
banished'.most of them to Bengal. (See note in Atn-i-Akhurt, Yol. I, p. 270, 
and Badadoni, Yol. II, pp. 274^ 276, 279). 

Altam^a, a Turkish word, meant a ' red royal seal or stamp ’ and also a 
‘ royal grant ’ of rent-free . tenure, which -was perpetual, hereditary, and 
transferable. (See Ain, Yol. IT, p. 67 »). In founding this system of Saynr-. 
^als or Altamghns. the Mnsnlman Balers were actuated by a desire to per. 
petnate tbe three aristocracies of birth', of character, and of intellect. 
Care was taken to also maintain more or less permanently the fourth 
aristooracy of wealth, as the Zamindars under Mughal Bmperors were more 
or less permanent guast-state functionaries. 

' • Shahganj town lies between Bnnsbaria and Hughli towns. When 
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‘Azimganj, nnd named it after .himself. And he extended the- 
scope of the Sayei' taxes that had hitherto been levied only on 
wares and silk-staffs. • And he levied cnstoms-duties, in the shape 
of tax, I at the rate of 2^ percent, on the goods of Musalmans, and 
5 per cent, on the goods of Hindas nnd Christians.^ He held in 
esteem and respect the learned, the good, and the noble ; and in the- 
society of the nobility and the gentry, he disenssed the snbjects 
of Theology, Oasnistry, Traditions, poetical works of Manlana 
RumS (God’s mercy he on him), and History. He shewed an anxious 
solicitude to profit by the advice of saints and he exerted himself 
to pi-omote the welfare of the realm. One day he sent Snltah 
Karimu-d-din and Muhammad FamlA-sir to invite over Sufi 
Biiizid,^ who was the most gloi-ions amongst the saints of Bard- 
wan. On their approach the saint greeted them with the saluta- 
tion of “ Salam Alaeknm.” Sultan Karimu-d-din, assuming the 
gravity of princely rank, did not respond ; but Farn^-sir walking 

I was at Hnghli in 1887, I saw at Shahganj an old dilapidated mosqne 
whiol) was said to have been erected by Prince Azimnsb-Shnn. 

1 This is another saint of Bardwan, the details of whose career are 
unknown to me. 

> There is nothing to wonder at in this, for one finds the same invidione 
distinction in n more accentuated form was observed by another Enropean 
Christian community in the 16th and 17tb centuries. “ Moslems were to p.ay 
duty on all Merchandise. Portnguese were to be exempt.” (See Hunter’s 
History of British India, Yol, I, p. 145). 

S Manlana Bum is the renowned Mystic or Sufi Persian poet. His name' 
was Manlana Jallaln-d-din. He was born at Balkh in fiOA'A.H., and died- 
in 672 A.H. He was a great saint. His Masnavi is a storehouse of spirit- 
ual treasures, and has well been described thus : — 

Selflessness was the keynote to his teachings, which farther inculcated 
the cnltivation of a constant sense of Divine presence in all human actions . 
For instance, he says : — 

i^U vs-mJ aUi # aU| ^ &ljt aU| 

Again: — 

Sijj jjjo — *-*>A IjlSAf • ojoi aJJi iUi 

4 The- word used is " tamgha.” " In every Kingdom, Government taxes 
the property of the subject over nnd above the land-revenue, and this they 
call Tamgha,” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. IT, p. 67). 
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meddle \vitb;tlie Thiporial roveime.' Both tlio Nazim diidtlieDiwan 
■were gaided iu tlie administration of tlio affairs of the §nbnh'hy a 
Procedure Oode^ that was issued year after year by the Emperor, 
and they were not permitted "to deviate from, or infringe, them 
by a hair-breadtb. • Ear Talab Sban, being appointed by Emperor 
to be . Diwan of the Subab of Bengal, arrived at Jabangiraagar 
(Dacca).. After waiting on the Prhice, he’ devoted himself to. the 
administration, of .the fiscal affairs. - And the remittances into, and 
disbursements from, the -Treasury being in chttrgc of the . above- 
mentioned !^an,-tbo Prince's control over the income and expendi- 
ture ceased. .The abovementioned Ehan, -finding that the country 
was without thorns, and fertile and rich, commenced re-assessment, 
and deputed sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Farganah 
and QhaTddh and Sarkar.- And after assessing accurately the 
Imperial revenue and sair taxes, he remitted one Kror of rupees to 
the Emperor, and prepared a complete Revenue-roll of the Khalsah 
TTiabalB (cro’wn lands) and of the Jagirs. In former -times, owing-'to 
the badness of the climate of Bengal, the higher officers did. not 
care to seek for service in -this Province, as they fancied it not 
only fatal toi human lives, but as actual haunts of demons. 
Therefore, the Chief Imperial Diwans, by way of inducement, con- 
ferred numerous Jagirs in Bengal on the Bengal Man$adars, In 
iconseguence of this polioyj very few Ehalsah mahals were left 
in Bengal, so that , the revenue of the mahals of this Subah did 
i\ot suffice to meet either the pay of the soldiers under the Prince^ 
or that of the naqdi troops. Therefore, their pay had to , be 
pro-vided for from revenues of other Subahs. The aforesaid 
Ehan submitted.a scheme to the Emperor suggesting allotment of 
lan^ in Orissa on account of Jagirs to the Bengal Mansabdors ; ^ 

' t The Procedure Code or Manual, oontaining set rules'and regulations on 
ail revenue ^d administrative a&airS, TroB called in ’Persian Dastiir-nWAmol. 
It was -issue'd to all Provincial Governors, Administrators, and officials after - 
being personally approved by the Emperor bimself, and every - year modifi- 
cations or -additions 'were made to it with the Emperor’s approval. No 
provincial Administrators, ’wKether Nazims or Diwans, hod antboriiy.to 
deviate from the set rules contained in tbe'Dosttir-Ml-’Awial. Badaoni (Vol. li 
pp.- 384.385) states that in the time of Salim- Shah, son of fiber '§hah,- the 
Dastwr-uZ-AmaZ was so comprehensive and esplioit that even on Ecclesiastical 
matters (not to speak of Eisoal or Administrative matters), %o -reference - to 
Qazis or Muftis -was necessary. 

* The Man;abdars were the higher officers under the Mu^al -Emperors ; 
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ind this ' sclicuic mot with tliu ICmpcvor's approval. This TThn.n't 
thereon resumed all Jagirs in Bengal, together with their sair 
revenues, save and except such as pertained to the Nizaraat and 
the Diwanl,’’ and allotted in lieu thereof Jagirs to the Bengal 
□lansabdars in Orissa, the soil whereof was comparatively worse, 
poorer, more sterile, and less fertile. By this ingenious stroke of 
policy, the iOiau effected a big surplus in the Bengal revenue to 
tlie credit of the Emperor, and squeezed out the profits from the 
Bengal Zamindars and Jagirdars. And by minute attention to 
details, ho effected considerable retrenchments under the several 
Heads of the Public Expenditure. Year after 3'car, he enhanced the 
lievenuc-assessmeuts of the Subah, and thus became the re- 
cipient of Imperial favours. Wlien the Prince (‘Azimu-sh-Shan) 
found his control over the Bengal revenue diminished, he was con- 
stantly in a bad humour. Besides, the rewards which the TThan 
received for his good services from the Emperor weighed as thorns of 
oiny on the heart of the Prince, and kindled the fire of his jealousy. 
The Prince sohomed to kill the !^ian, but failed in his aim. 
The Prince won over to his side the Commander of Nuqdi troops 

tho tonn, Iiowovor, was also used in the times of fiber fihnh. The leading 
Muiifabdnrs were either Frovinoial Governors or Generals in the Army, 
whilst otiior Mun^abdurs liold Jagirs. These Uan^abdars sometimes held 
Maiifab (or oflioo) in 0110 Province or fiubab, and Jagir lands in another. 
(See Ain-x-Akhan, Tol I, pp. 241-342, Bloohrannn’s trnns.) 

Eovonne from land was called J^iraj, Jaziagah was capitation tux 
levied from non-Moslem subjects in exchange for protection afforded, at the 
rate of “ 48 derhams for persons of condition, 24 derhams for those of the 
middle class, and 12 for the lowest class.” Over and above the land-revenne, 
taxes on properties were called " Tamgha.” Imports on mannfaotnres of 
respectable kinds were called JiUat, and the remainder Sair Jihat. Sair in its 
original purport, meant “ walking,” ' moving,’ or ' unstable,’ and so came to 
denote all unstable sources of state revenue (barring land-revenne or ^iraj 
wliich was stable), such as customs, transit duties, market-tax. (See Vol. TI, 
pp. 37 and 38 and p. 66, Ajn-i-Akbari, for a list of Sair taxes abolished by 
Emperor Akbui*}. 

S Jagirs were conferred on Mau$abdnrs for military service, and on 
others tlioy were conferred without requiring niiiitary service. Before 
Mu^al times tho word “ Iqta” corresponding to " Jngir” is frequently met 
with in tho Tubaqat-i-Nnsiri as well as in the Tari^-i-Fimz fihahi. But 
in liistories of the Mughal period, the word ’Iqta’ is seldom met with, and 
is replaced by tho word Jagir. In Akbar's time, an officer called Diwan-i. 
Jugir or Superintendent of Jagirs was maintained. (See Ain, Vol. I, p. 261). . 
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nntned Abdul Wabed and tlio Naqdi Coniiiigeiit under tbe latter,- 
by holding out promises of rewards and increase in pay. Tlieso 
naqdi troops were old Imperial servants. Prom pride of tbeir 
strength and from confidence in their number, they did not truckle 
to the Nazim or Diwan of Dacca; and much less to otliers. 
Prom tlieir conceit of .being dexterous swordsmen, they fancied 
others no match for themselves. Por their nonchalance, ami 
■hrnvado,^ lliey were widely known. These naqdi troops were, 
incited to waylay the Khan when opportunity might offer, under 
the pretext of demand of pay, and to kill him. This wicked 
Contingent at the instigation of tbe Prince were on the look-out 
for aniopportuuity to kill the !^an. Tbe Ehan adopting precau- 
tionary measures, always carried in his retinue an escort .of 
a.rmed troops, and never failed to bo on the alert whilst going to 
and from the Darhar. One day, howeyer, early of a morning, he 
i’ode out unattended to wait on the Piince. On the way, -a 
corps of naqdis, under pretext of demanding pay, raised a tumult, 
and crowded in round the i^ian. The latter, displaying gre<at 
-nerve, faced them and di'ove them away. Ascertaining that 
the oiiginator of this disturbance was the Prince, he in fury and 
rage - proceeded to the latter. Discarding all official decorum j 
iu an avenging mood,' he placed his hand on his dagger, and sab 
knee to knee with the Prince, and added ; “ This riot was due to 

your instigation, Resist from this course, or else at this moment 
-I will- take your life and give mine.” The Prince saw no way of 
escape, and from fear of the Emperor’s I’esentment he trembled 
like'the aspen. Summoning Abdul -Wabed with his corps, the 
Prince publicly forbade him fi-om creating tumult and disturbance, 
and set about soothing the !|^an by display of courtesy and 
affability.. The l^an, being freed from anxiety arising from the 
hostility of his enemies, proceeded to the Diwan-i-Am, demanded 
the account of naqdi troops, levied - their pay . from . Zamindars, 
nud pn3ring them off cashiered them. -And he sent 'the Emperor 
an account of their meeting, embodying the same ' both in -the 

1 These naqdi troops appeal" to be a class of idhadi troops who received 
-their pay in cash from the Imperial treasury,- and were reckoned immediate 
eervants of the Kmperor. They oonstitnted an Imperial Contingent of troops 
linaiiitained in ■ Provincial capitals, and . were thoroughly independent of the 
■local authorities,' and were tlins -dignified by their independence: (See Ain-u 
.iikbteri,. V61. 1; pp. 249 and 2S1}. 
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GouvUlccorcl as. well as in ilio Nows-slicch.* ' Ho also suLinikted 
to tlio Emperor a Prooooding signed by tho loaders of tbe riot, 
together with his own Report. Fearing the ill-hnmpnr of Hie 
Prince, the ^laii resolved to keep himself aloof from ,the 
former, and to stay at a safe distance from him. After mnch 
delihcratioQ and consultation, he fixed on the excellent site of 
Hiliil^snsabad, wdicre hows of all tho fonr quarters of the Suhah 
could ho easily procurable, and which, like the pupil of the 
eye, was situate in the centre of the important places of the 
Suhah. It had on tho north-west tho cJiaklah of Akharnavar 
(llajmahal) and tho passes of Snkrignli and Tilingadhi, the 
‘ Key ’ to Bengal, ou tho south-west, Birbhum, Pachit and 
Bi.^anpur, tho I'oad to Jharkand, and the forests and hilly passes 
for tho ingress and egress of freo-hooters and armies from the 
Dtikhiii and Hindustan, on the south-east, the chaklah of Bardwan, 
the road to Orissa, and Hughli and Hijli (ports for the anival of 
ships of Christian and other traders), and the chaklnlis of Jasar 
(Jessore) and Bhusuah, and ou the east tho chaklah of Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca), which then constituted tho Viceregal Capital of 
this $uhah, and to which pci'tained frontier outposts like those of 
Islamabad or Chittagong, and Silhat and Rangamati, and on the 
north, the qhaklahs of Ghoraghat and Bangpur and Kuch Behai'. 
The above mentioned Eh'nii without taking permission from the 
PHnee, migrated to Makhsnsabnd with the officers of Zamindars 
and Qaniingos and Revenue officials in charge of crown-lands, and 
settled down there, but when the news of the disturbance created 
by the naqdis reached tho Emperor in the Dakhin through tho 

1 ’The terms used nro "Waqiah” and “ Sawaiiih.” 'I'he Maplial Emperors 
maintained a Special Intolligonco Department. In every Provincial capital 
and important centre, two special fanctioimries were 'maintained by tlie 
.Miigbal Emperors, one called “ Sawnnih-navis,” and the ptber “ Waqiah- 
navis.” These were Imperial servants, quite independent of the local ofiScials. 
The duties of both those functionaries were to daily record and send news to 
tlio Emperor of all that transpired in local centres, and as they worked 
independently of one another, tho report of intelligence sent by one cliecked 
tliat of the otlier. Tho “ Wnqiab-navis " was' an ofiSoial Court-Recorder, 
whilst tho “ Sawanih-navis” was an official General Intelligence-giver. 
.(See Ain-i‘Atibari, Vol. I, pp. 25S and 259.) Tho object in beeping up 
lliese functionaries was that the Emperor at Delhi might “ be informed daily 
.of all that transpired throughout his Empire, and also that active servants 
might work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men bo held in check.” 
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medium of Nows-lcfckers and Omirf-rocoi’ds, and tlirougli tlio Report 
oE Kav 'I'alab Elian containing donnncial ion of the Prince, an Impe* 
rial edict couched in threat oning language was addressed to the 
Prince to the following effect : “ Ear Talab Ehan is an officer of the 
Emperor; in case a hair-breadth injmy, in person or property, 
happens to him, I will avenge myself on you, my boy.” And 
peremptory orders were also passed by the Emperor to the effect 
that the Prince should' quit Bengal and withdraw to Bchar. 
Leaving Snrbaland !Ehan ^ with Sultan Parnkh-sir as his Deputy in 
Bengal, the Prince with Sultan Karlmu-d-din, his household 
attendants and bodyguard set out from Jahangirnagar, and reach- 
ed Mungir (Mbnghyr). Finding there the elegant white and black 
marble edifices* built by Shah Shuja to be in a dilapidated condi7 
tion, and seeing that a heavy outlay would be needed to set them 
in order, he did not like to fix his quarters there. And preferring' 
the climate of Patna, which is on the bank of the river Ganges, the 
Prince fixed his quarters there. With the Emperor’s sanction,, he 
i'lbprOved that city, named it ‘Azlmabad after himself, and built 
there a fort with a strong rampart. Kar Tnlab !Ehan, at Mal^su- 
sabad, after the lapse of a year, prepared the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, and -started for the Imperial Camp.® And preparing the 
-Revenue- Assessment papers, the Revenue-Roll, the estate Ledgers, 
and the Gash- Account of Receipts and Disbursements of the Subah, 
he desired DarnbNarain, the Qanungo bf the Subah of Bengal, to 
sign them. Taking advantage of the system then in force that 
the Accounts relating to the financial and internal administration 
of the country were not passed by the Imperial Central Diwan, 
unless they bore the signatures of Qanungos, that mischievous 
and shortsighted fool refused to sign the papers, unless his demand 
for three lahs of rupees on account of his fees as a Qanungo 
were satisfied. The Ehan under stress of necessity promised to 

' - I Sobseqnently in 1V09, this Sarbaland ^iin, -whilst in temporary charge 
of Bengal,-reoeived a bribe of Bs. 45,000 from the English merchants, and 
granted them freedom of trade in Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa. (See IVilson’s 
Annals, V61. 1, p. 188). 

® No trace of these rained white and blnok marble edifices was found 
by me at hlunglr '(hlonghyr) when I was there in the years. 1893, 1894, or- 
subsequently. 

* Emperor Anrangzeb was at this time in the Dakbin bnsy warring 
against the Mnsnlman Kingdoms of Golkoiidab, Ahmndnagnr and Bijnpnr, and 
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pay one lah of rupees on liis return from the Emperor, l)nt 
Damb KTurain would not accept tins nrrrmigemont, and withheld 
his signature. But Jiiinrain Qnnungo, who was a Joint-Qanungo ^ 
with Dniwh Narnin, using foresiijht, signed the Accounts. 
Bognrdless of tlio liostility of tho Prince, and regardless of 
the refusal of Darah Ifarnin to sign tho Account-papers, 
the JOmn started for tho Imperial Camp, presented gifts 
and tril)ntp8 of Bengal to the Mmperor and to tho Vizier and 
other Imperial llinistcra, and also paid to tho Emperor the 
Rcrennc-halances and piofits of tho Jagirs. And making over the 
Account-papers of the Snbah to tho Masiaudti to the Dlwan-i- 


nlsb against the Jfnhrntta froc-booters. Anrnngzob, with all bis political saga- 
city, committed n griernns mistake of policy by supplanting these Mnsalman 
States, as theso bad hitherto cileotunlly curbed Jfnhrntta and other outside 
ambition, and kopt in ordor nil disturbing dements in tho Dakhin. Their 
political offneement ri'snltcd in totting loose n number of Mnhrnttn freo-boolers 
and other ndrcntnrors that had hitherto had no political osistenco, and hastened 
the growth of tho Mahratta Confodornoy that later on in a great measure, 
coupled with other forces, distracted tho Groat Mughal Empire. By use of a 
liberal and statosman-liko policy, Anrnngzob might hare federated those 
Musulman States iu the South into Imperial feudatories, and thus converted 
them into strong and loyal bulwarks of tho Muj^inl Empire. But fanaticism 
in this matter (see 3taasir-i~Alamgiri, which explains that this policy of re- 
pi'ossinn was adopted by Aumngzcb, by reason of certain religious innovations 
time were iu force in those States) fatally clouded the otherwise clear political 
vision of this Great Mughal Emperor, to tho lasting detriment of the Indo- 
Moslom Common-wealth. 

1 The Qaiiungo "was an oflicer in onoli district acquainted with its 
customs and land-tenures and whoso appointment was usually hereditnty. Ho 
received reports from tho patwaris ; land-stewards) of new cases of alluvion 
and diluvion, sales, leases, gifts of land,” oto. (See Ain-T-Aibari, Yol. II, 
pi 47 m). 

Over tho district Qanungos, there was a Provincial Qaniingo as the text 
indicates. ( See also p. 66, Vol. II, Ain-i-Akbar7, which sets forth functions 
and emoluments of Putworis, Qanungos, Shiqdar, Earkuns, and Amins). 

In tho Ain-i-Akbaii (Yol. II, p. 49) it is stated that it was the duty, of 
tho BetUcchi or Accountant, " at the year’s end, when the time of revenue- 
cullootions had closed, to record the balnnoes due, and deliver the record to 
tho Collootor, and forward a copy to tho Boyal Court." It would seem from , 
the text’the same dar.y in regard to the entire Snbah hud to be performed by 
tho Proviiiuial Dlwan and the Provincial Qunungo. 

8 These important funotionaries are frequently mentioned in the Ahi-i- 
Akbari. Their function was to chock, overhaul and audit important State 



Kill,’ mid proving Iu'k good and fRiUifuI Hcrviucfi, ilio JChaii bccnmo. 
ilio recipient of fiirtlior Imperial favours, and was appointed b}* tlio 
JSinperor Deputy to the Prince in tlio Nizatnat of the ijnbah of 
Bengal and Orissa, in addition to ilia ofllco of Dlwnn. Ho was also 
given tlio title of Mur^jliid Qfili Ifian, and farther received a 
yahiablo JCliHal^ -with a standard and a kcttle-dnim. His man^ab 
was also vnisod. 

BESTOWAL OF THE NIZAMAT OF BENGAL ON NAWAB 
JAFAR KUAN, AS DEPUTY TO PRINCE 
AZiMU-sn-sSLiAN. 

When Mnrshid Qi'ili Kl»an * being invested according to the 
former tisngo with the kbilnt of the oinccs of Depnty Nazim of 
Bengal Diwdn of Bengal and Odlsa (Orissa), roaclicd the Snbali, 
bo appointed S 3 'cd Akrani lOji'm to bo his Depnty Diwan in 
Bengal, and Shnjan-d-din Mohammad 3£hun, liis 6on-in>1nw, to 
bo his Deputy Diwan in Odisa i Orissa). After his amval at 

papers, bhoIi ns Iloyol grants, paytnonl-ortlors, sonn<I»,/nrmnn», statc-ncconnts, 
oto.i.nnd then to sign nndsonl tliont. tSoo Atn-uAltlar't, Vol. T, pp. 2RS, 2G3, 2(ri). 

•I The Diiron.i*jr«t wns the Central Imperial Diwau-in-Chior. It wonld 
appear the keen administrative genius of the Mn^nl llnlcrs of India evolved 
Slid organised a perfect system of Aoconnts as well as of Audit. Tveo indepen* 
'dent systems of Account nnd Andit (cncli clicoking the otlior) were maintain- 
ed. The paUoaris kept one indopondont sot of 'accounts, and tlio Bitikehis, 
(Acconntiints]nnothor. Tlio first submitted their neentmts to locnl or district 
Qannngos, who siibniittcd tlioir Consolidated Accounts to the Provincial 
Qitniinffo, The second submitted their accounts to District Collectors as well 
'as copies direct to tlio Boynl Court ; nnd tlio several District Collectors sub- 
mitted their consolidated Acconnts to tho Provincial Blteiin who collected 
them, nnd compared thorn with tho Consolidated Acconnts (independently 
prepared) in the hands of tho Provincial Qanfingos, Then both tho Provincial 
'Diwan and tho Provincial Qaniinpo signed after comparison one General Detailed 
Consolidated Acconnt together with nii Abstract Accontit,''and forwarded it 
'to .Court, where it was first audited by tho Central iluslaiifi nnd next 
nndited by the Diwan-i-Kul (after reference to tho sot of accounts already 
received regularly in the Royal Courts from district Bilihchxs or Acconn- 
tiints), nnd lastly approved nnd passed by the Emperor himself. Thus, few 
Inop-holes'were loft for defalcations in acconnts. (See tho tost, and the Ain~t- 
Akhari). 

> Mnrshid Q.uli Kliaii wns son of n Brahmin and ' embraced Islam. Hnji 
•Shnfi T^pnlinni piircliaseil him, and named him 5! uhammnd Hndi, treated hiili 



MnVl]snf:ahn<l, lu? iinprovoil lown, nntl immcd i(. aflor liiinsclf 

n mint t th(M-c. Ami Kppnt'afinpf tlio 
c^.i'ikhh^t of fmni (lio Snbfili of Odba (Orissa) lio 

nntii'ti'l it to n>*«frA!. Ami imprisoninir tlio clrfnullitiK zninimlnrs 
of tho nml dopnlinK osporionccd nml lioncs<> Collectors of 

Ilrvcntn* to {liidr ojot. j//, In? nttnelicd tlio rents, and realisod tlio 
oot-ilamlintr Intpcrinl rexviines. And pntiint; a coniploto stop to 
tin' nntliorlly of rnmindnrs over (Imcnllpcfion ntid dislmrscmcnf of 
l!»p Inipf'fial Kovonne, lie limited tlmir soinve of incoinn to profits 
of (eiiniTs. And flie'Ainils’ (Colh'rtors of revenue) under 

n » in, ntnj litm to IVri'ici. tin §>iniiV ilmlli, Mntinmmnit Ilmli cnnio 
to till' nml nit/'rint tin* r<’rv{r« of ttnji Aliilnllnli Kljiirnsnni, Diwati of 

ijiljah llrmr. lie •iilc-f'ipit'iitlv ntitnov! Impnriitl pi*rv!ep, niicl r(*CPivei| the title 
of Knr Tfilnlj Kliiii, nnil *Tn* emeloye;! Im tin; nnkhin. He rose there to ho 
lliivMi of Htiiilnnilo'l— mill then to lie IliivAn of lleticnl fon the tmiisfer of 
y^imiltnh Khan), nith the title of Mnr^iil (ifili Khali. IVevioiiR to this, he wnn 
Hioan of tlfin-a |i. .IS.”!), in the -tSlh year of Kmjieror 

.\flrah}rJ<h'» reinn. When rnmilh-str nreenileil the throne, hy payment of 
lar«e fsitn* na |iree<’nt<< to the Kmpeoir. he heemne $ulnchir of neiipnl nnrt 
reeeivi.Nl n Mmeah of U-ift /ris-tn. Hi* nilveiipenient i« nn ehiqnent testimony 
to the Ifinmie tolerntion (eren itniler the inneh.nhnseil Anrnnpreh) flint 
inmle no iliftiortion Ivfiveen converte nntl honi Mtienimnns in nmlternof 
otlieial preferments. He «Iiei| in I13H A.H.nt MnrshitliihntI, which ho hnd 
f.iamhel Its llio new Vieco'fj.il r-apitnl of Henmil, in plneo of Dncen or 
Jnlmsiv'irnns'ar, lie w/t» n kuihI fiimneier, nn nhle necnnntnnt, nml n 
rtrutii^ nml i::i(;nciiiu4 nilniiniHtmior, llohniltn dungeon full of filth, named 
it • Itftihnnt' or ' I’.ir.adise,' nml confined in it r.nminilnm who dofnulled in 
piiyment of raivemie. lie re-snrveyed nml ro-aieteRsed Bcngnl, divided it into 
Chahlas, nml prejiarcil n new I’erfeet Kovennn*Ko11. [Sco irnaxir.i-Alampiri, 
p. ‘JSn, nnd Maitfir-ul-lJ'mnrii, p. 7f>l, Vol. Ill (I’ent. text)]. 

t A list of inint'towiifl in niiidnstnn in Ahhnr’s limo is given in tho 
.din'i-Attinri, Vol, I, p. 31. It nppenrn ihnt in neiignl, minting of gold 
coins wiin restricted to tho I'rovinciiil cnpifiil (which in Akb.ar’s timo wns 
]>arlly Otitir nnd partly Tnminh), nnd that minting of silver ntid copper coins 
took place in licngal in Tnmhih 

* In Akhnr's Itonl-Uull, Midnipnr is shown ns n oity with two forts 
(«;nslo, Kluimhiit) under Snrkor Jnlcsar of Suhnh Orissn. It conlinnod to 
form n part of tho Orissa JJiibah, nnlil it wna trnnsferred from Orissn to 
lluiignl by Murshid Qnli Kli.an. 

8 Tlio term ' Nnnkiirs ’ is still provnlent in eovoml parts of Beiignl nnd 
llehnr. “ Nnnkars " wore “ sorvico-toiinves," that is, " tenures of Innd con- 
ftwred fret) of revenue, in considomtion of services tomlorod.” In those days, 
(ho rnmimhirs nmongst other diilies would nppenr to have porforinod police 
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Ms ' oSTderSi'-.-sent Shiqdars and Amins to eveiy village of tlio 
Parganahsy meRstivei the cultivated and ..'waste-lands, and leased 
them back to tenants; plot hy plot, and advanced ngricultuval loans 
(■Taqavi)- to tlie poorer tenantry, and put 'forth exertions for 
increase in the . produce of the lands. : Tim's in all the mahnls 
Murshid Qqli effected not only- increase in revenue, hut also in- 
crease in their areas. . < 

Murg^id Quit prepared a perfect Revenue-Roll, collected the 
rents in kind,, season by ■ season, and also the land-revenue, sair 
taxes, and fees from agricultural lands. And effecting retrenchment 
in the Public Expenditure, he remitted revenue, double the former 
amount, into the Imperial ^ Treasury. ;The zamindars of Birbhum 

duties, and .-were held responsible for maintenance of pence in their mahnls — 
the village chovakeeiars or' watchmen being directly under th'eih. They were 
also in charge of village ferries, village pounds, and village roads in their mnh'als, 
and performed more or leas the duties' of “justices of the peace." They were 
more or less qnasi-offioini fanctionaries, and received'sanads on appointment, 
and were liable to removal for gross misoondnct. Their mahnls were not liable 
to .anotion-snle for arrears of revenue, but liable to attachment by the Crown 
for realisation of revenne, and defaulting zamindars were liable to punish- 
ment. They were quasi-slate functionaries or guast-offioial landed Aristocrat^ 
maintained by Musalman sovereigns for State pnrposes. . They were '-'qnite a 
different species from the Bengal zamindiirs of to-day. (See AlamgirnamaKi 
Maasir-i-Alnmgiri, Ain-i-Ahban and the text).- • 

- - 1. As has been remarked before, MnrAid Quli ^an was an able financier, 
and .prepared a perfect actual. Bevenne-Boll of. Bengal, after enrefnlly re- 
surveying lands, in all the .-mahals in Bengal, and re-assessing them on the 
basis of increase in notu-il - areas as ascertained by measurement, and of 
increase, in the actual prodnoe of the soil. He sent out for this purpose 
Aniins (or Surveyors) together with Shiqdars (or Supervisors of revenne) to 
each .village,-nnder- the immediate supervision of honest, experienced and 
capable Collectors . of Bevenne or ‘Amils. He helped the poorer tenants 
with agrioultural , loans or advances (taqavi or twccavi), and .encouraged 
them to till their lands and improve ag^oultnre. ' Hnrshid Quli Khan was no 
believer in Feimanent Settlements. He preferred the Eyotwari Settlement 
system to the Farming system. Islamic Bevenne systems recognise the soil 
as State property and allot a portion of its profit or produce to the actual tiller 
of the soil for his labonr on it. . 

“A Shiqdar meant nii ‘oflBcer appointed to .-collect revenne from a certain 
division of land under the Mnghal Government." 

The eonstitutinn of the Surveying party, their pay,' their duties, with 
the process of measurement and testing .in Mnphnl times, are set forth in tho 
Atn-i Akbarl, Vol. II, p. 45, which shows that .the measurement of lands and 
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and Bi's^anpur, being protected by dense forests, inonntai'nB and 
hills, did not ' personally appear l}efore the Nawab, but deputed 
instead their agents to carry on transactions on their behalf, and 
through them used to pay in the usual tributes, presents, and 
gifts. In- consideration of the fact that Asadnllah, zamindar 
of Birbhum, was a pious and saintly person and had bestowed 
half of his property as Madad-i-mdsh grants on learned, 
pious and saintly persons, and had fixed daily doles of 
charity for the poor and the indigent, the !^an refrained from 
molesting him. He directed his attention, however, to the 
chastisement of the zamindar of Bishanpnr, whose items of 
expenditure were heavy, and whose collections of rents from 
mahals were low. The Bajahs of Tipra, Kuch Behar, and Assam 
called themselves cfyitar dhdri and ruling chiefs, and did not 
bend their heads in submission to the Emperor of Hindustan, and 
minted coins after their own names. On hearing, however, of the 
vigorous administration of the l^an, the Bajah of Assam presented 
to the Kha n chairs and palkis of ivory, mmh, mnsical instruments, 
feathers, fans of peacock feathers, etc., and offered his submission. 
Similarly the Bajah of Huqh Behar offered presents and tribute to 
the ^an. Thejabovementioned ^an sent Khilats for them ; and 
this practice was observed year after year. The !Oian, having intro- 
duced order in the Einancial condition of the Mahals of Bengal, 
devoted his attention to the improvement of other administrative 
and internal affairs. His administration was so vigorous and 
successful that there was no foreign incursion nor internal distur- 
bance, and consequently the military expenditure was nearly abol- 
ished. He kept up only 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, and with 
these he governed the Province. Through Nazir Ahmad, who was 
a peon, he used to collect the revenue of Bengal. And the Kban 
was so powerful a personality and his commands were so overawing, 
that his peons sufficed to keep peace in the country, and to overawe 
the refractory. And fear of his personality was so deeply impressed 
on the hearts of all, both the high and the low, that the courage of 
lion-hearted persons quailed in his presence. The Kh^u did . not 
allow petty zamindars access to his presence. And the mutsadis 
and ‘amils and leading zamindars had not the heart to sit down 

the asBessment of revenue were based on thoroughly Boientifio' prinoiples, 
qnite analogous to the existing Settlement Prooednre in India. 

33 
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in Ills prcBonco ; on llio conti'avy, they romninocl standing hrcaih' 
loss like stiituoB. Hindu znmindnrs were forbidden to ride on 
palkis, but wore permitted use of Jawalahs,- The mnin^adis, in 
his presence, did not ^ ride on horseback ; whilst the Mansabdnrs 
atteudod- at State functions in their military uniforms. In his 
presence, ono could not salute another; and if anything opposed 
to etiquette ocourred on the part of anyone, he was immediately 
censured. Every week ho hold court on two days to listen to 
complaints, and used to mete out justice to the complainants. 
Amongst his deeds of justice, it may be mentioned, that to avenge 
the wrong done to another, obeying the sacred Tslamic law, bo 
executed his own son.^ In administration of justice, in ad- 
ministration of the political affairs of the country, and in main- 
tonauco of the respect duo to his Sovereign, ho spared no one. 
And ho roposod.no confidence in the muta^aclis, and used daily 
to inspeot the collection and disbursement papciu and the estate 
ledgers, .and to sign them. At the close of each month, ho used to 
seize all the agreements of ^halsah (crown lands) and Jagirs. 
Till the. duos on account of those agreements were paid up into 
the Imperial Treasury, ho caused mutasadts, ‘amils, zamin- 
dars, qanungos and other officers to remain in duress in the 
Diwan Khana pf the Ghihel Satiin Palace. Setting collecting peons to 
realise the dues, he did not allow the defaulters leave for eating or 
drinking or for answeiing calls of nature, and posted spies over 
the peons, so that none of the latter, owing to temptations of bribe, 
might supply a drop of water to the thirsty defaulters. Week after 
week they had to pass without food and drink, and at the same time 
he had them suspended, head downwards, to triangles off the 
ground, and had their feet rubbed against stones, and had them 
whipped ; and in beating with sticks he shewed no quarter. And 
he converted^ to the Muhammadan religion the avilalis of zamindars 
with their wives and children; who, in spite of being scourged with 

1 In the text apparently, “iho” has been by mistake dropped. 

8’ Mnrsbid Qnli Khan’a nprightness in administration of jnstice (regard- 
less of all family ties of attachment) is remarkable. Bnt his severity in ill- 
treating and torturing defaulting zemindars throws a shade on- his otherwise 
bright personality. 

.8 The only 'instances of forcible conversions of Hindus 'in Bengal to the 
Islamio religion,- as wonld appear from these pages, were on the part of two 
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sticks, failed to pay up the State revenne-collections that they 
had-misappropriated. Amongst these, Andiuarain, zamindar of the' 
Chaklali of Bajshahi, who fras the descendant of a Hindustani^ 
and -who was both capable and efficient, held charge of the revenue- 
collections of the Klialsah (crown lands). With him were in league ■ 
Grhulam Muhammad and Kalia Jamadar with two hundred, 
troopers. Andinarain demnrred to the payment of the demand, 
and prepared to fight. Murshid Qnli !^an sent his officer, 
Muhammad Jan, with a force to chastise him. Close to Bajbari,^ 
the contending forces approached each other, and a battle ensued. 
Ghulam Muhammad Jamadar was killed, whilst ‘Andinarain from 
fear of Mnrshid Qnli ^Oian’s anger slew himself, and his zamindari 
was transferred to two Bengal zamindars on the northern side of 
the GangeSj named Ram-Jivan * and Kali Knnwar, who were punc- 
tual in payments of revenue. When that year came to a close, 
and the new year commenced, in the month of Farwardi (corre- 
. spending to Asar) weighing the treasures ® Mnrshid Qnli remitted 
to the Emperor one kror and three laks of rupees on account of 
the Imperial revenue, loading the same on two hundred waggons. 


non-Uoslems, that is, by Hindas tliemselves who had embraced the Islamfo 
religion, namely (1) by Jado alias Eing Jallal-nd-din, son of Rajah Rans and 
(2) by Mnrshid Qnli Khan, who was himself the son of a Brahmin. I fail to 
come ncrosB in Bengal history any instance of forcible conversion of 
Hindns in Bengal to the Islamic religion, on the part of any born Mnsalman 
ruler or king. Proselytes and converts, nuder all systems of tfae world’s 
religions, are generally more zealous and bigoted than those born and brought 
up within their pale. The general insinuation, therefore, against Mnsnl- 
man sovereigns and rulers of Bengal that they forcibly converted the Hindas 
to the Islamic religion, seems to bo as unfonnded ns ungenerous. Ko doubt, 
the superior moral influence of Mnsalman saints, like Hur Qa];b Alim' and 
others, naturally told on Hindu society (disorganised and demoralised by the 
caste-systems of the later days, and shorn of the old Yedantio parity) and 
induced portions of its ranks to flock spontaneously to the Moslem creed, 
with its simpler doctrine of Monotheism. 

1 Probably, Rajbari on the E.B. Railway, near the Goainndo station, 

S This Ram-Iivan, I believe was the founder of the present Matore Raj- 
honse. I do nob know of which family Kali Knnwar was the founder. 

S In the ATn-i-Akbari (Yol. II, p. 49), it is explained under the term' 
< Potadar ’ or the * Treasurer,’ that the term fata (not, potah) is applied in 
Arabic to cloths used as waist 'wrappers, A poddar meant ‘ a banker, a cash- 
keeper, or an ofBcer in public establisbments for weighing money or bullion! 
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convoyotl by six liundrocl cavalry and five hundred infantry. Over 
and above this amount, ho remitted the profits derived from Jagirs, 
together with otiior fees. And also at tlio beginning of each year 
he . sent to the Emperor elephants, Tangan horses, buffaloes, 
domesticated doors, and game dressod specially at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), wolf-leather shields, silalputi mats mounted in gold, and 
mosquito curtains ^ made of GanyayaK* cloth of Sylhet, through 
which serpents could not penetrate, together with other rarities, 
such as ivory, musk, musical instruments, and European manufac- 
tures and presents received from Christians, &c. At the time 
of sending the. remittance, he nsed to accompany it on horse- 
back together with his staff np to the Suburbs of the City, 
and used to have the fact recorded in the Court-Becord 
as well as in the News-sheet. And the procedure for despatch 
of remittances was the following. When the waggons, loaded 
with treasure, passed into the limits of another Snbah, the Suba- 
dor of that place sending hie own men had the waggons of 
treasure brought into his fort, and relieving the waggons and 
their escorts reloaded the treasure into fresh waggons, con- 
voyed by fresh escorts furnished by himself. And the same 
procedure was adopted by sncceoding Snbadars, till the trea- 
sures with the presents reached the Emperor Anrangzeb. And 
when the ^^an’s efficient administration met with the approba- 
tion of the Emperor, the former received fresh .favours from 
the Emperor, who raised his rank and bestowed on him the title 
of : Moatamanu-l-Mulk’Alau-d-daulah Ja’far Nasiri Na§ir 

Jang.' He was also rewarded with the personal Sfangab of a Saft 
Hazari togetiier with the Insignia of the ilahi Order, and was raised 
to a higher class of the Peerage. No appointments to offices in 
Bengal were made without his advice. And Imperial Man§abdars 
hearing that the country of Bengal had been turned into a fertile 
garden without thorns, sought for offices in Bengal. Nawab 
Jafar ]Bhan appointed the applicants to offices under him. One 

Therefore tdjS would seeni to mean ‘weighing the coins’ or ‘testing 
and counting them,’ or “ putting them in cloth bags.” 

1 Here we get a glimpse of some of .the old industries and arts of 
Bengal. 

S Oangajal was a kind of cotton-sinS manufactured in Bengal in the times 
of the Murals. See Ain-x-Ahhari, ,ToI. I, p. 94 (Blochmann’s trans.) . 
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of tlioso wns Nawab Snif lOjftn • wlios'o application for, appoint- 
ment being received tlii’ougli tlio Emperor, Nawab Jufar ^lan 
coufoiTod an office on him. A short account of Saif Khan’s career 
is mentioned in tho body of this History. Nnwab Saif Khan 
was nlivo till tho period of tho Nizamat of Nawab l^Iahabat Jang. 
As ho was tho scion of a very noblo family, ho never visited Nawab 
Malmbat Jang.* Although tho latter songht for an interview, 
Nawab Saif Kljan did not visit him. Whonovor Naw’ab Malmbat 
Jang whilst out on a hunting oxenrsion wont towards Purncah, 
Nawab Saif IThan advanced with his troops and blocked his 
progress. Bnt whonovor Nawab Malmbat Jang had need of 
auxiliaries, Saif 3vhiln fiuTiishod efficient contingents. After Saif 
Khan’s death, his son, tho jKhnn Bahadur, succoodod to tho office 
of Faujdar of tho tract of Purnonh and its environs. Nawab 
Mahabat Jang gave in marriago tho danghtor of Nawab Said 
Ahmad Kban Bahadur Sanlat Jang, his nephew, to the Ifhan 
Bahadur,® but that lady died four days after the wedding. On 
account of this, confiscating tho treasures and effects of tho Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab Mahabat Jang kept tho latter under surveillance. 
Tho Khun Bahadur of necessity was obliged to mount a horse 
and escape to Shah Jahanabud (Delhi). Nawab Mahabat Jang 
bestowed tho tract of Parncah on Saulat Jang. The latter 
proceeding there with a largo force, devoted himself to its 
administration, and hold sway. After Saulat Jang’s death, his 
son, Shaukat Jang, succeeded him. Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, who 
was tho latter’s cousin, during tho period of his Nizamat, killed 
Shaukat Jang in battlo, and deputing Diwan Mohan Lai, con- 
fiscated Shaukat’s trcasui'es and effects. 

What was I saying ? and to what have I digressed ? 

Whore lay the horse ? and where have I galloped away ? 

I now return to my stoiy. Nawab Jafar l^an was seeking 

I Ho rocoivod the o£Boo of Faojdnr of Fnrneab, held the rank of a 
Haft hasari, and was a son of • Umdotn-l-mnlk Amir Khan. Snbadar of 
Kahnl. See Seir, Vol, II, p. 574. 

S ‘ Mahabat Jang’ was a title of Nawab Ali Vardi Khon ; his aotnal name 
was Mirza Muhammad Ali. Soe Seirul MutaMierin, Vol. II, p. 470 Pers. toxt. 

S In Seirul Mutajehcrin, Vol. IT, p. 652, the namo of Saif Khan’s son is 
mentioned ns Fnjdirnddin Hnsain Klinn. 
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au opportunity to avenge Iiimsolf on Darab, Nnrnin Qnnungo, 
Nvbo, during tlio NawaVa incumbency of tlio office of DiwSn, 
bad declined to sign the accounts. Innsmucb ns the office 
of Qnnungo corresponded to tbo office of Registrar of tlio Con- 
quered dominions, and tbo Dhvun's Statements of Account 
and Rovonno-roll without tbo Qnnnngo’.s signature were not 
accepted by tbo Central Imperial Diwan, tbo Nawab sought for an 
oppoi'tnuity to tarnish Darab Narnin’s reputation, by doubling tbo 
spboro of Dumb Unrain’s nutboi’ity over the nifairs of adminis- 
tration. With- tins object in view, tbo Nawab entrnsted to him 
control over tbo affairs of tbo Nbalsab (crown lands). And 
•wlien Diwan Bbnpat Rai, who bad como with tbo Nawab from 
the Imperial Camp, died, and bis son, Gulnb Rai, could not satis- 
factorily disebargo the duties of tbo office of Diwan, the office 
of Pe^kar of tbo Rbalsab was also bestowed on Darab Narain. 
And leaving to bis control tbo Assessment and Collection of tbo 
revenne and other Financial and Internal affairs, tbo Nawab 
made him supremo. Altbongh tbo abovementioned Qannngo by 
minute attention to dotnils raised tbo Revonno of the Kbal^ab 
(crown lands) to ono kror and fifty Inkbs, mado Revonno Collec- 
tions, and under every Head of Income shewed considerable in- 
crease, and presented a Budget with a larger Surplus of Imperial 
Revenue than before, still the Nawab, gradually wresting authority 
from - him, imprisoned him together with the Statements of 
Accounts and Estate-ledgers, and employing various tortures killed 
him. And he allotted ten annas of the Qannngo-sbip to Darab 
Narain’s son, Sheo Narain, and six annas thereof to Jai Narain, 
who at the period of the Nawab’s Diwani, when the Nawab was 
setting put for the Imperial Camp, had shewn good-will, and had 
signed the Nawab’s Statomonts of Accounts. And dismissing 
Ziau-d-din !^an, Faujdarof Hugbli,* be with the Emperor’s sanc- 
tion brought the Faujdari of that Port under his immediate autho- 

1 The office of Fanidnr ■ of Hugbli wnsv hitherto directly under the 
IBmperor, and was independent of the Snbndar of Bengal. Mnrghid Qnli 
sncceeded in reducing the Faujdar of Hnglili to the position of his own 
immediate subordinate. For Mnrshid Qnll’s relations with the Bnglish mer- 
chants, see .Wilson’s Annals, Tol. I, pp. 301, 299, 298, 297, 290, 268. , The 
English merchants secured a great patron in Zian-d-din, who was appointed 
by Shah Alnm in 1710' to be Faujdar of Hughli and Admiral of all the sea- 
ports on the coast of Coromandel. See Wilson’s Annals, Yol. I, pp. 181> and 
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rity as an appendage to the Nizamat, and appointed Wall Beg 
on his own authority ns Paujdar of that, place. The above- 
mentioned i^an, on the arrival of Wali Beg, relinquishing the 
fort, came out of the town to set out for the Imperial Capital. 
Wali Beg summoned to himself Kankar Sen Bengali, who was 
Peshkar of the dismissed Paujdar, for submission of papers 
relating to receipts of revenue and the office-records, together 
with the clerks and subordinate officers of the office of Faujdar. 
Ziau-d-din j^an turned to Kanker Sen’s assistance ; and thereon 
Waii Beg opposed the ij^an’s march. In consequence, between 
Ziau-d-din !^an and Wali Beg a quarrel ensued. The above- 
mentioned !^an with his army, on the field of Qhandanagar 
(Chandenagore) between Ghinsurah and French Qhandanagar, 
with the help of the Christian Dutch and French, constructed 
redoubts, and prepared to fight. Wali Beg also on the field 
of the ‘Idgah,i on the hank of the tank of Debi Das, to a 
distance of one and a half kro7i, drew up his forces, con- 
structed entrenchments, and transmitted an account of the 
state of affairs to Hawab Jafar Khan. And both the quondam 
and the new Faujdars were busy fighting from behind their 
respective entrenchments, and reviewing their forces. Mulla 
Jarsam Jurani, Deputy of Ziau-d-din !^an, and Kankar Sen, 
secretly obtaining help of guns, gunpowder, and armaments from 
the Dutch and French, advanced to the battle-field, and assumed 
the offensive. Wali Beg, waiting for auxiliaries, assumed the 
defensive. At this juncture, Dalip Singh Hazari with a force of 
cavalry and infantry came from Nawab Jafar i^an to the 
assistance of Wali Beg, and also brought a mandate containing 
threats addressed to the Christians. Ziau-d-din i^an, on the 
advice of the Christians, opened negotiations of peace with Dalip 
Singh, and put him off his guard. Early in- the morning, sending 
by way of a rnse a false message to Dalip Singh through an agent, 
Ziau-d-din !|&an instructed the latter to hand the message to 
Dalip Singh and to get back the reply, and placing one red shawl 
for recognition on the head of the agent despatched the latter on 

332, 329, 341. Mttrsliid Qnli got Zisu-d-din promptly dismissed in 1711. 
(See Wilson’s Annals, pp. 22 and 123, Yol. II, p. 28). 

1 I found the Idgah existing when I was at Hnghli in 1887 to 1891 
An Idgah is a place where the ‘Id prayer is offered. 
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•his erranS. ‘ 'Artd an English -gunner -whose aim was uhe’mng 
■directed a large bronze^ gdn (the range whereof extended over one 
•and. a half hroh) towards Ealip Singh’s camp, and by meandof 
.a telescope kept in view the’ agent’s Arriving at a time 
.when Halip Singh was bareheaded and' barebodied and was 
engagedMn rdbbing oil in Order to 'bathe, the agent handed' the 
-message to Dalip Singh.' Then the gnnner directing his aim at 
ihe ' shawl fired his gnn, and' the cannon-ball hit Dalip Singh on 
the chest and scattered' his body to the air.' Praise is due to that 
unerring .magician, for' no harm ensued to the agent. Zian-d-din 
Khan rewarding the gunner attaoked the enemy’s entrenchment. 

. ■ .When Dalip Singh was .killed without delay,' 

.Ziau-d-din rushed to fight. 

' Like, the tumultuous river, his army moved, 

'And^fiight ensued in the ranks of the other side.' 

- .Not only were, the soldiers killed, ' • 

But the entrenchment was also stormed. 

. Wali Beg fled' from that place, 

And in an' anxious mood took refuge in the Fort.- • • • 

Ziau-d-din. Ehan, free from all anxiety, set .out for the Im- 
perial Capital, and after arrival at Delhi .died. After his death, 
Kankar .Bengali, who was the root of all this disturbance, , and had 
his residence at Hughli, returning from the Imperial Capital, 
arrived in MurshidabSd, and fearlessly waited on Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and with, the left hand saluted the latter, wishing to convey 
that with the hand that he had saluted the Emperor, to- salute 
Jafar !|^an would be profane. Nawab Jafar ^sn retorted, by 
saying: “Kankar is under the shoe.” And jra?ikar^ vrith fatah 
on both the i-f and the sakun of the o and j in Hindustani 
means “ a gravel.” Nawab Jafar Khan, feigning forgetfulness of 

1 It would appear the French, Dutch, and English were all backing np the 
dismissed Fanjdar Zian-d-din KhSn against the new Faojdar, -Wali Beg. See 
Wilson’s Annals, Vol. II , pp. 66, 72, 75, 79, 81, 82. The skirmishes between 
Zian-d-din ^an and Wali Beg occnrrod in 1712 A.C. 

8 “Kankar" means a “pebble’’ “ a gravel" or a “ briok-bati ’’ Mumhid 
Qnli Khnn was punning on the Hindu Naib’s name of ‘ Kankar. * So, it would 
scorn that M'nrshid dull Khan.' the stem iron-man) could now and then nnbond 
himself and receive humourous flashes. 
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ICmiknr’s past niul present miscondnet, and ontwnrdly allowing 
I'oconcilintion, appointed him to iho ofllco of Qhahlahdar of Hnghli. 
At tlio close of tlio 3 'car, at the time of auditing the Annual Abstract 
Acconnts, the Nawab put him in prison on charges of misap- 
propriation of the current and arrear revenue collections and sair 
duties, and put this cat into breeches, and forced him to swal- 
low some laxative, and sot on him a harsh collector of rovonno. In 
the breeches continually casing himself, Kankar died. At that 
time Sj’od Akram Kliau who hold the otlico of Diwan of Bengal 
died, and Sj'cd Bast! Kh/in, husband of Nafisah Klianam. a 
daughter of Shujfin-d-din ]Nruhaininad IQian, (Nawab Nazim of 
the §nbah of Orissa and son-in-law of Nawab Jufar Khan,) who 
was the scion of a lending Syed famil}* of Arabia, was appoint- 
ed Uiwiin of Bengal. And ho • was a bigoted and short-tempered 
man, and in collection of dues was extremely strict, and by adopting 
harsh measures collected the revenue. It is said ho prepared a 
Resoiwoir full of filth, and ns in the langnngo of the Hindus Para- 
dise is called ' Baikant,' he snccringl}' named this Reservoir “ Baik- 
ant" Ho used to thrust into this Reservoir the defaulting Zamin- 
dars and defaulting Collectors of llovenno. After torturing them 
in various ways, and making them undergo various privations, 
ho used to collect in cntirct}* the aiTcars. In that ycni', news of 
the insurrcclinn of Sitni'nm Znmindar, and of the mtu'dor of Mir 
Abu Turab, Ji'uujdfir of the ChaklSh of Bhusnah, in the Snrkav 
of !^^nhmudabud, was received. The details of this affair are 
as follows: — Sitiirum,® znmindar of Pai’ganah Mahmudabrid, 
being sbcltcrcd by forests and rivers, had placed the hat of 

1 Tlio text is ambignons. This sontonco refers probably to Mnrgbid Qnli 
KliSn. 

8 Sitnrnm bad liis residence nt Mabnmmndpur or Mnhmudpur, nt the 
junction of the Bnriisin nnd llndhamnti rivers, in Jossoro district. See 
Westland’s llistory of .Tessoro. Mubnmmndpnr is now n police circle. Rnins 
of his tanks still exist there, lihosnn lies near Bonmnldinb (formerly 
ill JcBsore now in Fnridpur district), an old Mnsnimnn colony, on the 
Oliniidanu river. Uuins of n fort lie at Bliosna. Close to Ifnhnmmndpur or 
Jlahmndpur, lies an old Miisalinnn colony at Sliirgnon. on the Bnrnsia rivorj 
See also Wilson’s AnnnU, Yol. II, pp. 1C6, 167, 168. Sitnrnm was 
‘executed for mnrdcr and rebellion’ by Mnrshid Qiili’s order. Sitnrnms 
family nnd oliildron who had taken refuge in Onlcnttn, were in 1713 snrrendr 
ored by the Bnglish to Mir Nujir, Fanjdnr of Hugiili, for being made over to 
Miirshid Quli Khan. 

34 
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revolt bn the head' of vanity. Not nnhniitting to the" Viceroys 
he declined to meet the Imperial officers,- and closed against the 
latter all' the avenues of access to his tract. , He pillaged and 
raided the lands: adjoining to his Zamindari, and also quarrelled- 
with the Imperial garrisons and Fanjdars. Mir Abu -Tnrah, 
Fanjdar of the QEdklah of Bhusnah,^ who was the scion, of li' 
leading Syed clan and was closely related to- Prince Azimu-sh-’ 
^an ;dnd . the Timur ide Emperors, and' who amongst his con- 
temporaries and' peers was renowned for his learning and ahilityr 
looked down upon Nawab Jafar- Khan. Mir Abu Turab tried 
to capture ■ Sitarara, but was not successful. At length, ■ he 
detailed his General, Pir £han, with 200 -cavalry to chastise 
Sitaram. On being' apprised of this, Sitaram concentrating his 
forces lay in ambush to attack the aforesaid -General. One day,' 
Mir Abu Turab with a number of friends and followers went out 
for. hunting, and in the' heat *of the chase alighted on Sitarain’s 
frontiers! Pir Khan was not in Abu Turab’s -company. The 
zainindar (Sitaram) on hearing of this, fancying Mir -Abu Turab 
tOibe Pir !San, suddenly issued out from the forest with his 
forces and attacked- Mir Abu Turab from the rear. • Although' 
the latter with aloud voice announced his ' name, Sitaram -not 
heeding it inflicted -wounds on Abu. Turab with ' bamboo-clubs; 
and felled him from his horse. When this news reached Nawab' 
Jafar Khan, his body trembled from fear of the Emperor’s resent- 
ment. 'Appointing Hasan -Ali ^an who had married Nawab" 
Jafar' Khan’s wife’s sister and was descended from a noble-family 
to be Faujdar of Bhusnab, and -supporting him with an efficient 
force, Nawab. Jafar i^au. directed him to capture that. trouble- 
some villain (Sitaram). The Nawab issued mandates to the 
Zamindars of the environs insisting on their not suffering Sitaram 
to - escape across their frontiers, and also threatening that should 
the latter effect his escape across the frontiers of any one, not only 
lie would'be ousted "from his' Zamindafi, but be punished. The 
Zamindars from, all sides hemmed him in, when Hasan Ali Khan 
arrived - and captured Sitaram together with his women . and 

-I It -was formerly in the Jessore district, but is now inolnded in the more 
modern district of Paridpnr.. Close to Bhhsnah, on the hanks of theQhanda- 
-na river,- lie several other ancient colonies of - Syedaor llirs, "Bnch as those at 
Baumaldih and Dakhinhari, etc. / - 
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rbiMmi, tviisft'tl«’rA(cs nn«l ndhcK’nl?, nml »?on( (lipin wilh rlmnitt 
niaijil f heir jx-eh'* ntul hniuxt to Nnwnb .tfifur Kljnti. The Nnwnb 
rnt'U>''onf: SitotAinV fneo in row.hhli’ hnd him flrown to thn pallows 
in ttir> t-n*>leni Mttoirhs of on the hipli-wny tofnliiigto 

♦Tal»nni:3ninf,:nr ninl Mnlimuihlhn*!, nnd impriKoned for lifo f?jtomra’H 
nonirn nnd rhildtvn nnd ronpanionJ-’. Itr'slowiiip hia ZniniiidAri 
on ll-am .Mvnn, the Nnwnh ronfi<cnted to the SfAto Sifnmm'B 
frfa».«n'ri nnd nfTf'rj*:, nnd rxUrpntinp hi'.' fnniilr, I'oot nnd lirnnoli, 
he fnt nn ncronnt of tin* nftnir (o the Ktnpemr. Ah Iho Em- 
p^rur' Aiirntik'rtdj •Alntnpir !md dii^tt in the I.lnhhin on I'ridny, 
2>'lh of Zilqndtt 111'.* A.H., Mnhninnirid ^!«‘«r,^atn Sjjinh ‘Alim 
U.nhadur v?ljfth * tiKeondod Iho Itnj'rrinl throne of Delhi, 
Nnnnh dnfnr Khnn rent prr«‘nt*{ with the Irihnto of IJenpnl, nnd 
n'peivt'd .ntj !»iip<'riftl TntiMit confirminp him in the Vicoroynlty 
of Hcnis'nl. The Knwnh wah nlm hononriMl v.-ilh the pift of n 
KkUht inclndinp n frinprd jmlanqnin. IVince Ar,im«'Jih-Rhrin, 
lenvinp iS-Ar-ldniid KJiftn nw Iuk Di-pniy nt ‘Ar.iiimhnd, net out for 
the Imperih! Cnpilnl. And llml ver>- year Rnllfin Vi\rrn|;h*Rir, 
prior to ihr nccr«'don of Unhndnr Rlinh, came to Mtir^ltldrihAd 
from Jnhnnpirnapnr (Dacnnl ni the invitntion of Ifnwnh Jnfnr 
Khnn.nnd pnl np nt. the l.Til llnph pnlnce. The nhove-mentioned 
Nnwnh. payinp proper deferrnre to the princely rank of liis 
pm-*t, rvndi-n d him dne rervircs nnd defniycd the expenpfs of 
tin* Prinw’ nnd hin household ; whibt neconlinp to the cHtahlmhed 
practice he rx-mitted the llovenno with thn trilmto to thn Emperor 
llahr.dnr Rhwh. After nreipn of live years nnd ono month, in 
the year 11*21 A.H., Kinpei-nr Unhndnr Pljidi died, nnd liis oldest 
l on. Snllun Milr.ii-d-din, tmder th.? title of Jnhfindar SliAh, s 
became Emperor, nnd in concert with his two younger brothers 

t Kmperor Aiimnj.'jcb flioil In the CSml year of hm retpn, nl the npo of 
ninety.onc, In Ulfi A.ll. or 1707 A.O. M Ahmmlnnffar, nml war hnnVil at 
A«ranpn1ia<l. Roe fiWr Vol. 11, p. 375,nwl Khnfi Kh&ii. llnMtlho followinp 
f on« ;-Mtilmtnfnn<l Munrram (at Kabul), 2, Mnhamad Aram (ntMnhvah) 3, 
Kern na):h«b (at llijnpnr.) 

S Muhammad Muasram aliat Chilli 'Alain thn eltleat son becamo Emperor 
fn 1707 with the title of Ilahadiir ghsh, after defentinR and hilllni; hie two 
hrothew. lie died In 17I2.-fieo Sr.V, Vol. II. pp 378.870, nnd history of 

KhiiO KhSn, _ , , » 

* The preat Timnride Honre war nt thifl time torn annudor by fnolionn 

and was badly Rcrvi d by venal mlnlslera and oiricors. The Syod hrothcra 
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.killed Px’inoe *Aziiim-Hh-Slian;^ • After JTcmbving' the' cdnsea e(f 
anxiety, and with the exertions and help of Asad KhSn the Prime 
Minister and Amiru-l-TTmara Zu-l-fuqar !^an,- th'6- new Einpero'i* 
killed his other two brothers.* Indeed', after Bahadur ^ah's death; 
within . the. space of eight days, he killed almost every one of tho 
Imperial soions numbering more than thirty persons, and' aftOr 
torture . and imprisbnihent of those who escaped the sword| 
Jahandar Shah mounted the throne. He appointed’ the ‘ Aihlra-% 
Umara who was Pay-Master-General of the Arfny to the office of 
Graiid 'Vizir and Amiru-l-TJraara’s father ‘AsMu-d-daulah ‘Asad 
Kh an to the office of Vakil-i-Kul'or Supreme Regent of the Bmpiro. 
According to the established practice, the new Bmperors'entinessage 
of' confirmation to Nawab Jafar !|^an.' The aforesaid ‘Khan, 
shewing- sahmissionj remitted presents and tribute to the Emperor. 
In order to ' assert his claim to ' the Imperial throne, Sultan 
Fari'ukh-sir, the second son of Prince ‘Azimn-sh-Shan. who resided 
in the Province of Bengal as Deputy Nazim of the Subah' resolved 
to fight with Saltan Mazu-d-din,- planned to start for'Shahjahana- 
bad.(Delhi), and demanded money and troops’ from Nawab Jdfar 
Khan. The latter gave the following straightforward' iiriswer : 
“I as an Imperiar servant am snbjectto the Crown ap'd Throne of 
the Sovereign of the Imperial 'Capital. To submit to any one save 
and except' the person who descended from the Tiniuride House sits 
oQ the Throne of the Empire of ' Delhi, would be an' act of trea'cliery. 
Since M‘azu-d-dih, yoiir tihcle, is in possession' of the Crdvm 
and the Throne, the Imperial revenue cannot be' paid to yon^'’ 
Despairing of obtaining the treasni'es and troops of Bengal, but 
remembering the injunction in the Qoran “ I put my trust in iny 
Lord -God” Farr'iikh-sir took heart;* and' marched out with a small 
force of old and new comrades who were in his compnny, on an 
*/ ‘ • • ' 
were 'heads ef one fnetion, and their .ascendenoy'and their selfish 'policy are 
fully related'iii the • ••'I . 

1 See .Seir, and.Irvine’s Later .Mji'shals,' J.AiS. for 1896. 

8 i.e., .Tahan Shah and Bafinsh Shan. • - : • 

8 Farrakh-8ir*8 .mother, Saheb-nn-Nis'sa, ' -was a brave and resonroefnl 
lady, and when Farmkh-sir contemplated ifljglit across the -sea, ■ she' inspired 
her. son with a noble -ideal by. addressing him thus i' “If- thy 'flight mnst 
needs be ncross the sea, let it be the sea not of waters hut of blood," Iln-- 
conraged by his noble 'mother’s inspiration,- FarniHi-Bir 'at'length defeated 
Jahandar Shah, at the. end of 1712. and bedam'n .Emperor; -■ 
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expedition n^inst Sultan ' M‘nKa-d>dm. ' Sumnioning liis'oWh 
army and nrtillofji' from Jnliiingtrangar, Farrnkh-sir ■ sot oUt for 
Shalijdiiauubad, niid by tlio time lio arrived' nt 'Asslmabad 
(Patna) a largo arm}* collected under him. 'Levying money in the 
way of tax from tbo bankora of that town, lio reduced the 
Subab of Behnr to his subjection. Collecting parapheninHa of 
royalty, ho mounted tbo throne, and unfurling the Imperial Umbrella 
be whirled it over his head. Raising the standard of march from 
Patna with Royal pomp and splendour, ho cast tbo shadow of 
peace and tranquillity on tbo residents of Bannras. And raising 
a loan of one A'ror of rupees on the security of the Empire from 
Nagar Sot and other lending bankers of Banares, he raised a levy 
of efficient troops. Syed Abdullah ^lan and Syed Husain Ali 
Khan,* the two Syed brothers of BnVha, who were Knzims of the 
Subdbs of Ondh and Allahabad and wore matchless in courage and 
heroism bad been dismissed by Sultan M‘nzu-d'din, and conse- 
quently were smarting under a sense of wrong. They, therefore, 
espoused the cause of Sultan PaiTukh-sir, and tied the girdle of 
devotion and self-sacrifico to tho waists of their hearts. And in- 
tercepting tbo treasure from Bengal remitted by Nawab Jafnr 
lOian, which owing to tho rovolntion in government Shujan-d-din 
lilubammad !^an, Darogha of Allahabad (unyoking the bullocks 
in the garden of tho town) guarded with 300 tioops,' Fdrml^-sir 
detailed a large force to guard it. Having satisfied himself about 
the security of tho treasure and tho efficiency of the force which 
ho had detached to guard it, Farruj^-sir bestowed the office of 
Vizarat on Syed Husain Ali Khan, and had the Khutbah of sover- 
eignty recited after his’ own name. “ 'When God wills a thing, 
tho conditions for its accomplishment are also provided.” As 
Farrnkh-sir was displeased' with Jafar Khdn, be appointed 
Rashid Khan,® elder brother of Afrasiab Khan Mirzai-Ajmiri, 
who was the scion of an ancient and noble family of Bengal 
and was brought up in the Imperial household, and who in physi- 
cal prowess was equal to a Rustam or an Isfandiar, and .who 
used to hurl down rogne elephants — to supersede Jafar Khan in 
the Snbahdari of Bengal. It is said that when Sultan Farru^- 
sir set out from Akbarnagar (Rajinahal) towards ‘Azlmabad 

1 See 8eir, Yol. II, p. 381. 

8 See Wilaon'e Annals, Vol. II, p. 90. This was in 1712. 
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.(Patna), tlio' catinon of Mnlik-Mniclnn' winch required a :TnaTind 
weight of , cannon-ball apd 150 bullocks and two elephants" to 
move it, -was stuck in the mud in a hollow ditch near Sakrigali. 
Although an attempt was made to drag it out with the help of 
bullocks and elephants, it could not bo morod. Farrnkh-sir himself 
going np to the .cannon brought into requisition the ingenuity 
of Christian gunners, but even that was- of no avail, Mirza-i- 
Ajmin making ■ his obeisance, said : “If ordered, thy slave might 
try his strength.” . The. Saltan gave permission. . ]\Grza-i-Ajmiri, 
tying the hem of his garment round his waist and putting both of 
his hands, ben, oath the cannon-frame, lifted np the cannon -together 
with its frame on his chest, and said “ wherever ordered, I will put 
it.V The Saltan ordered it to bo placed on a high ground. The 
Mirza remoyod the cannon from the ditch to a high ground; ' .From 
the strain of.his physical power, drops of blood were about to oozc. 
out from his eyes. -The Sultan applauded him whilst the assembly; 
sent up shouts - of .praise and choruses - of applause, to the 'skies. 
The .Mirzg at -that very moment - was rewarded with the man^ab 
of. a Sill fiqsrlri. together -with the title of -Afrasiab Khan. 
Ka^hid S&an set-out .-with a largo -army for Bengal, and entered .it 
vid the passes of Tiliigadhi- and Sakrigali. , On hearing the.news 
of his entry, .Jafar !l^an shewed -no signs of anxiety. Besides the. 
regular war-establishment of the . Sabah be mobilised no extra 
troops. - Bashid !|^an reaching three hroh distant from Mnr^idabad 
arrayed his . troops.. for battle. . Next morning, Nawab Jafar Khan 
detailed Mir Bangal! and Syed Anwar Jaunpuri with two thousand 
cavalry, and infantry to encounter Rashid-jlSan, whilst the Nawab 
himself, according, to, his daily practice, set to copying .the; Quran. 
When. the. two forces encountered .each other, a battle ensued. 
Syed. Auwar^ in the thick of the fight,- was killed, but Mir Bangali^ 
-with a siqall force, bravely stood his ground on, the battle-field, 
till the army of Rashid i^au surrounded, him &om all sides- 
Althongh these tidings- reached Nawab -Jafar Khan, the. latter 
remained unconcerned and quietly went -on with, his work:of 
copying the Quran. At last the news, of Mir Bangall’s retreat 
arrived. It was then that -the ■ Nawab detached his . special- 
disciple, Muhammad !^an, who ■was.Fanjdar of Murshidqbad.and 

1 Ho -was apparently a Tnrk, as tlio title Malik would indicate, bnt.I-cannot 
trace who this notable was. .... ■ 
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an OflScor' of tli6 'AiTny^ to mhforce’ Mir Baiigali.' Tho foVmer 
with tlie swiftness of lightning and breeze joined Mir B'angali,' and 
throw in the auxiliaries. Subsequently, Nawab • Jafar- Khan, 
after having finished his work of copying the Quran, retoited 
the Fatiha-i-Khair and armed himself for battle. And mounting 
an elephant, with a force .of cavalry and ' a retinue consisting of 
Hnsmen and Turkish, Georgian and Abyssinian servants he 
encbniitered Bn^id ]^ian on the field of Karimabad outside the 
City, and commenced chanting the Duat-SaiftA It is said that he 
had so persistently practised the J)tiai~8aifi, that when he 
commenced chanting it his sword of itself unsheathed itself from 
its scabbard, and through invisible help he vanquished the 
enemy. On the arrival of Jafar ^an, the courage and boldness of 
Mir Bangali and his army increased ten-fold and hnndred-fold. 
With his clamorons force Mir Bangali attacked the centre of the 
enemy. Ba^id Kban, who considered Jafar Khan no match for 
himself, swaggering of swordmanship and his capacity to easily 
iout the enemy, mounted a rogue elephant, and charged Mir 
Bangali who was in the van. The aforesaid Mir who was an 
hnerriiig marksman 

Placed a wooden arrow in his bow-string, 

And stretched his bow, and extended his arm-pit. 

When the arrow-notch came up to his ear. 

He shot the arrow straight at the straggling enemy. 

As luck would have it, the arrow bit the enemy on the 
forehead. 

And pierced right through the hind-head. 

Tliat leader of the heroes was pierced by the arrow ; 

That brave lion rolled on the elephant. 

At that juncture, the troops foi'ming a solid column, 

Made one united imsh at the enemy. 

The ground was trodden down into furrows by horses’ hoofs. 
The sky was cut to pieces by cannons and spears. 

With swords, daggers, iron-maces and spears. 

They charged the enemy. 

• I This dita or prayer, meaning literally the • ** prayer of the sword” is said 

to have been. uttered by the Prophet at the bnttle of Badr, when it is related 
angels descended to fight in bis ranks, nnd tnrned disastor'into victory. ' 
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O.win'g to. profuBfei shedding of ;blood on that battle-field, •; 
The whole face'.olthe earth looked crimson. • . 

,1., • A .Tvhble.wdrld was. consigned to. destruction, 

If;ai.iy .one survived, he was imprisoned. 

The .enemy’s treasures .and eSects were looted, ... - 
Jafdr ;^an. won a gloidous. victory. 

Nawah .jafar. !^au returning triumphant caused the .music of 
victory to *be . struct . up, entered the Fort, and ordered that a 
miharet should, he.raised entombing- the heads of the slain on the 
highway leading towards Hindustan, so- that it might serve as 
a warning .to others. The prisoners , of Basliid i^an’s army said 
ttiat on the advance of Jafar J^an green-dressed soldiers with 
drawn swor^ descended from the clouds, attacked the force of 
Kaphid !|^an, and. afterwards vanished. Sultan Farml^-sir who 
had not yet finished settling his accounts with Sultan M‘azu-d- 
din, on , the way receiving- news of Jafar SSn’s victory and 
Raghid lean’s defeat was depressed. In short, when near 'Akhara- 
had (.A gra) a battle^ ensued between Farrn^-sir and Sultan M‘azn-d-' 
din Jahandar ghah, the Syeds of Barba,* on the side, of Muham- 
mad Farru^-sir, displaying self-sacrifice, exhibited heroic valour. 
On the side of M'azu-d-din, l^an Jahan Bahadur Kokaltasli 
Khan, who was the Pay-Master General of the Army', was Mlled, 
owing to the carelessness-of.the Amiru-l-.Umara Zu-l-fuqar !©an.* 
And M’azu-d-din’s other noblemen, especially the Mu gh al noblemen, 
being in conspiracy with the noblemen of Farru^rsir, exhibited 
treachery’ daring the battle. In consequence, great confusion 
arose in the army of M'azu-d-din Jahandar Shah. - Becoihing 
depressed by observing. the fate of ’KTinn Jahan Bahadur, Jahandar 

t See description of the' 'battle in December 1712 in Seir-nl-lilnta^erin, 
Vol. II, p. 392. : 

8 The Syed brothers of Barba were Syed Husain Ali Khan. Nazim of the 
Snbah of Fntna and Syed Abdallah Khan. Nazim of the Sabah of Allahabad. 
The Seir-ul-MutaMerin (Vol. II, pp. 387, 388, 391, 392), gives a. detailed account 
»8 to how these Syed brothers helped Farrnkh-sir in the war of snccession. 
Those Syed brothers subsequently fell out with Farrnkh-sir. and imprisoned 
him and had him killed (Setr, Vol. II, p, 419). For a life of Syed Husain Ali 
Khan, see llaasir-ul-TJmara, Vol. I, p. 321. 

: * He was a son of Asad Khan, the Prime Minister of Anrangzeb. His name 
was Muhammad Ismail, and his titles were ‘ Zn-l-fnqar Kh 5n Amir-nl-Umara 
Nofrat Jang.’ . Sec Hassir-ul-JJmnra, p. 93, Vol. II, for his life. 



•Shull fled plraighi (o tShahjtihritiahnd to Iho house of ‘Afad ICIiaii 
Jl(ifiMl>doiiInh,t the Chief Ministci* of tho IDmph'o. Immcdiutoly 
after, AmlrU'UUmnrn, son of Asifu-d-diiuhih, presented himself 
heforo his fattier, and coniisollcd the latter to shelter the Emperor. 
The father, not considering it expedieni to throw in his lot with 
•Tnhunddr •SLnh, kept the latter under surrcillnnce. Then Sultan 
Muhammad Ean’uldi-Bir, without encountering any further opposi*- 
tion, ascended the Iinpcrinl throne at Akhardbud (Agra), towards 
tho end of the year 112-1- A. H. From Akbardbdd (Agra), 
Farrukh-sir swiftly nmt*chcd to .^hahjahunahad (Delhi), whore 
he slew Jahuudur Shah and tho Amirn-l-Umara.s 


o 

ACCESSION OF SULTAN FARRUIvTJ-SIR TO THE 
, THllONB OF DELHI. 

On hearing of tho accession of Emperor Farrujih-sir, Nawfih 
Jafar Khnu sent presents and tribute, and remitted tho entire 
balance of tho Imperial revenue. In return, tho Nawab received 
patents confirming him in tho united ofBces^ of tho Nizamat and 
Dewani of the three Suhahs of Dongnl, Bohar, and Orissa. The 
Nawab was also I'ecipicnt of a rich JChilat. Tho Nawob’s repre- 
sentations to the new Emperor continued to receive attentive 
consideration, ns during former regimes. Tho Nawab became an 
object of envy to his coiitcmpontrics and peers. For instance, 
on Jafar lOian’s representation to tho Emperor, Nagar Sot’s uncle 

1 lliB nnino wiih Miilinnimnd Ibrnliim, and Iiis titles wore A;ifn-d-dan1a1i 
.Tntnliitnl-Mnlk Asnd J^nn. 11 o was related by nmrriago to Eminu.d>danlah 
Asaf Khiin, and bccatno Pritno Minister nnder Emperor Anrangzeb. (See 
his life in Uaitsir-ul-Umara, Vol. I, p. 310, and in Seir, Vol. 11, p. 406.) Ho 
was a statesman of omincnco and sagacity. On his son, Znlfuqqar KhiinV 
nssnssination, Iio composed tho following pathetic epitaph ; — 

* See Seir-ul ilutakliorin, Vol. II, p. 395 (Pors. text). The corpse of Jahan. 
dnr Shall was placed on nn elephant, and tho corpse of Znlfuqqar Khiin was 
tied to its tail. 

B This was a very niiwiso dopartnro from tho old aiuglial policy of 
keeping the two ofllooa distinct, in that it onoonragod lator on tho growth of 
disloyal intrigues against tho Contral Anthority in Delhi, 

35 
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nnd agent., Fatcl; QJjninl Salin, -wIiorc fiervicoB Imcl -won tlic goorl 
gmcuB of llie JQiiin, wiia irivcstod wjtli llio iitlo of Jngat Scfc, and 
appointed to tho ofTico of Trcamiror-Gcnoral of Bengal. Sybd 
Ijinsain ‘Ali- IClmn, llio Paymnslcr-Goncml, who was a brother 
of Qiitb-nl'Miilk ‘Abrlnlluh ICbiin Vazir, aspired after the title of 
Nn?irjnng, whicti title .lafar Ifhan hold. As it was not consonant 
wdtli tiic Imperial regnlations that two persons should simultanc- 
onsly hold one title, an Imperial mandate was issued to Jafar IGifin. 
Buggesting an oxehnngo of titles. Although the Syed' brothers were 
personages of immenso iiidncncc and power, Jafar Eban resented 
their impudence, declined to exchange his title, and sent the follow- 
ing manly reply to the Emperor : “ This old servant has no hanker- 
ing after names or titles ; but the title which it pleased the late 
Emperor ‘Alamgir (Anrangzcb) to confer on him, he declines to 
barter.” When Syed Razi Kltaii died, at tlic desire of Jafar Khan, 
Emperor Farrulch-sir conferred the Di want of the Snbnh of Bengal on 
Mirza Asadu-l-luh, son of Shaju‘a-d-din Muhammad Khan, Nazim 
of Orissa, by the dnnghtcr of Jafar JQ»an, bestowing at the same 
time oil the Mirza ihe title of Sarfium ICbun. As Jafar Kh an 
bad no son, and SarfarSz Kban was liis maternal grandson, 
shewing foresight, ho purohnsod from the income of his personal 
jaglr the zamiudari of Qismat Qbnnahkhali in Pargnnah Kholhar- 
bah iu the district of Mur.^iidabad from Muhammad Aman, tho 
Taluqdar of the afoi'csaid Qismat-, in the name of hlirza Asadu-l- 
luh Sarfaruz Ehan, named the said zamindari Asndnagar, and caused 
it' to be entered in the Imperial and Provincial Qanungo’s registers. 
This estate came to be known as Ebas Talnq, so that after his death 
it Blight afford subsistence to his descendants, nnd after the pay- 
ment of revenue from its income its surplus might be at their 
disposal. And in tlie same year, the Deputy Governoi’ship of 
JahangiruHgiir (Dacca) was bestowed on Mirza Lutfu-l-lah, a son- 
in-law of Shuja'u-d-din hluhammad Ehan. The Mirza at the 
same time received the title of Mur^id Qnli Ehan. In that on the 
9th Rabiu-l-Sani 1131 A.H. the Emperor FaiTuli-sir was slain,* 

■ 1 Between FarmWi-sir nnd the ’ Syed ■ brothers, ill-feeling broke ont 
throngh the iustigation of- one Mir Jumla (who possessed great inflnence over 
Farru^-sir, having been Qnzi of Dacca, when Fnrrn^-sir was there as 
Deputy Nazim). This ill-feeling was fanned by Baran Ohand. the crafty 
D wan of the'Vnzir Qntb-ul-Mulk Syed Abdullah, brother of Syed Husain 
Ali Khan. This ill-feeling ■ which not only paralysed the Administrutioii, 
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thrrtugli'.tlie fi’eacliory of ‘Abdnllali Khari the Ffsir^and Hnsaih 
‘All ^an, the Paymaster- General, the ■ Syeds of Barha raised 
Saltan Bafi'a-d-darajat, ^ son of Prince Rafi'a-sh-shan, son of 
Bahadur Shah, to the throne. For four' or five months, ruling 
nominally,' this Emperor died of consumption'. After this, Bafi‘u- 
d-darajat’s second brother, named Sultan Bnfi'u-d-daulah,^ was 
brought out from captivity, and placed on (he throne, and was 
styled Shah Jahan the Second. The latter also, like his elder 
brother, for five or six months sat nominally on the throne. At 
the time when the Imperial army wms engaged in repelling Sultan 
Reko Sir, son of Saltan Akbar, and grandson of Emperor 
Alamgir, who had invaded Akbaiabad (Agra), Shah Jahan 
the Second also died. And the Syeds of Barha and other 
Imperial noblemen, at the end of the year 1131 A.H., bringing 
out Saltan Rau^an A Irhtar. son of Jahan Shah, from the citadel 
of Shahjahanabad (Delhi), and marching with him day and night, 
reached Akbara bad (Agi-a), and in (he beginning of IJ32A.H. 
they placed him on the Imperial throne, and styled him Abn-'l- 
Fattah Rasiru-d-din Muhammad ghah ^azi.s A poet has said 

Am Jibo 

Am Ak'\ j} 

“ He was a bright star, now he has waxed into a moon, 

Joseph has returned from captivity, and has become a king.” 

. Hawab Jafar i^aii, hearing of the accession of Muhammad 
Shah to' the Imperial throne, sent presents and tribute, and received 

but undermined for ever the prestige of the old illustrionB Timnride Honse 
is detailed in the Seir-ul-Mutahherin, Vol. II, pp. 407, 409, 416, 416, 418, 
419, and 420. The Syed brothers, to the detriment of the State and to their 
own lasting dishonour, made the Imperial Mughal throne of Delhi, at this 
time, a football for their own selfish aims and personal ambitions. (See 
extracts from Khafi ^an’s history at p. 420, Yol II, 8eir). 

1 In Seir-ul-Mutahherin, Vol. H, p. 419, it is related the Syed brothers 
raised to the throne Shamsn-d-din Abul Barknt Bafi‘n-d-dnrnjat, son of Bafin-l- 
Qadr, and grandson of Bahadur Shah, at the age of twenty, in 1131 A.H. 

8 See Seir-ul-Mutahherin, Vol. II, p. 421. The ambitions Syed brothers 
now virtually ruled over the Mnghal Empire in India. 

8 See Seir, Vol. II, pp. 422, 423. At this time Batan Ohand was the evil 
genius of QnSb-ul-Mnlk Syed Abdullah the Vazir, and had'the impudence of 
nominating persons to even the Qaeishipe, for which ho was once snnbbed 
by his master. 
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in I'olurn piitonln coiilirtning him in hin forniov oilluofl, and nd'diiig 
llioroto tho ' ^ubalulrin of Omea. In Hhort, owing (o the undue 
infltionco oxorciBcd over tho adminintration by SyedB Hnnain ‘Ali 
Ivlian and ‘Abdu-l-liili Kl>an from tho reign of Farrukh-sir till 
that period, tho nITairB of tho Empire had suffered much in vchit, 
and owing to coiiRhint changes in Emperors tho administration of 
tho country had fallon into chaos. Tlio people of ncngnl 
wore, however, free from tho troubles incidental to revolutions 
in tbo kingly oflicc, as Jafar lOjan ruled over that Province with 
groat vigour. In his time no harm ensued to Ecngal at 
tho hands of tho Mahrattns. Tho Christian Danes who had no 
fnotoiy in Bengal, and carried on commercial transactions through 
tho agoncy of tho French, with tho advice of tho latter, offering 
nnzar, applied for permission to orect a factory at Bangibazar.* 
Obtaining sanad froth Nawfib Jafar Khan, they creoted mnd-Walled 
houses, ostablishod tliomsclvcs thcro, and laid tho foundation of a 
factory with strong towers, surrounded by a deep and broad moat; 
into which the rivor water (lowed, and wherein sloops could movo 
about. Working day and night, and spending much money, they 
sot about building tho samo. Placing obliquely tho cap of vanity 
on tho head of pride, they gave themselves airs at tho expense of 
other Christian nationatiiics, and bragged they would sell woollen- 
staffs, velvet, and silk-staffs’ at the rate of gunny-cloth.’ The 
English and Dutch Christians, seeing the loss in their o>Th markets, 

. 1 This pliico IB marked between Icbnpnr and Qha*>k, on tho mnp in 
Wilson’a Annals, Vol. I, p. 130, 

8 is a Bilk-stuff with figorcs of leaves and branohos woven on it. 

The Ain-i-Akhari (Bloohmanii’e tr., pp. 92 — 93) givesn list of thogold-Btuffs, 
. ootton-fabrics, and woollen-Btiiffs current in India in Akbar’s time. It weald 
appear' therefrom that ont of 28 gold-stnffB Dnly;two were imported from 
Europe, ont of 39 silk-stuffa only seven w'oro imported from Enropo, ont of 29 
cotton-sbnffs nil was imported from Europe ; whilst ont of 2G woollen-staffa 
only one was imported from Europe, all tho rest being either mnnufaotnred in 

■ India, or imported from Asiatio countries, like Arabia, Persia, China; &o, 

■ , Kiohardson’s Dictionary does not seom to give tlio word bat it 

occurs in tho following charming lines of the great Persian poot, Omar 
EhyAm : — 

Aa. 

Aii itjyyio 



ronspinni to liiivo ‘ho fonnor’s factoi*}' ('InMnil, intrigued with .thcr 
^fuglinl incrclmnlfl, find nndortook to pny t.lioniBolvcB- their nazars.- 
Itolnting to Alisfiun-l-Ifthirhan, Knnjdarof the Port of IIooghl 3 ’’,tnloa' 
of (heir bloodshed and oppression in Europe’ and nlso exaggerated 
accounts of their having erected forts and-towors with moats at 
Bangiharar, and Ilf their past misdeeds in tlio Emperor’s doinin-- 
ions, tlie>' induced Ahsann-l-lah Klifin to write to Nnwab Jafar 
IClinn, and themselves petitioned the latter to issue mandates in the 
name of the above rnnjdiir to close (ho factorj' of the Danes. Al- 
though Ahsilnn<l-Inh IQmn sent agents to close the factor}', the 
Danes not relyine on their message, fnilcd to close their factory ; 
at length the Paujdar deputed his own Deputy, named Mir 
Jafar, to (ho Danes. Tho Chief of the Danes, who was styled 
a General, mounted &'innons on the heights of tho ramparts* 
and prepared to fight. Tlic aforesaid Mir, crocting entrenchments 
facing the ramparts, commenced fighting with cannons, rockets, 
ari-ows, and muskets. J3ut the soldiers of tho Mir could not ap- 
proacli tho factory, owing to constant shower of cannon-balls and 
rockets. And the ways for tho ingress and egress of tho vessels of 
merchants in tho river became closed Tho Christian French 
secretly leagued with tho Danes and assisted tho latter with sup- 
plies of shot, powder, and armaments. Tho Danes captured, with 
tho secret help of tho French, Khwujali lilnbammad Kamil, eldest 
son of Khwujali ^fiihammad Fazal, who happened to pass and 
repass tho river by boat. Owing to this, all tho Mup^al, Armenian, 
and other merchants made great exertions to effect bis release, 
and fearing lest ho might bo slain, for two or three days a trnco 
was arranged. Tho aforesaid Khwnjah, agreeing to pay a largo 
ransom, and nlso promising to bring about ponco, was released 
from tho custody of tho Danes. Then the Christian French, 
dreading the resentment of tho Fnujdar, desortod tho Danes. 
Mir Jafar, advancing his ontronchmenls, with volleys of cannon- 
balls, rockets, arrows, and musket-balls, reduced the garrison 
to stinits, and cut off all supplies both by land and by water. 
When tho gniTison wore reduced to stai'vation, their Indian 
servants all fled, and tho Gonci'al alone with thirteen Danes remained 
in tho factory. Though reduced to such straits and numbers, 
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they .'.with' • their own: hands kept up- a -pei'petual shower of- 
cannon'batls and ’ rockets, - and- allowed- no opportunity to the 
attacking force- to. lift np their .heads, and far less to 
advance out of their entrenchments .or to assault the factory.' 
For - some ■ time - the . fighting • continued in this wise. By 
chance, a cannon-ball discharged from -Mir- Jafar’s entrenchment 
hit the Danish General on' the right arm, and broke it; and his hand 
became in consequence useless. Tiie General ^ was obliged,'in conse- 
quencej at-dead of night, to' scuttle out of the factory, and,' embark- 
ing on board a vessel, ha set sail for his own native country.: -Next 
morning, the factory was captured; but save and except some cannon- 
balls, nothing of value was found. Mir.Jafar, rasing the. gateway 
and the • tower of the . factory, returned victorious and triumph-i 
ant. About that, time,- news arrived that the Afghans, Shuj’ait' 
Khan and Nijat !^an, zamindars of Tonki Sarubpur,^ in the Sarkar 
of Mahmudabad, - who -were notorious for their lawlessness, had 
plundered the revenue of Mahmudabad amounting to sixty thons-^i 
and^rnpees, whilst on its -way to Mnrg^idabad.'' • ISTa-wab Jafar Khan: 
who thirsted for the blood of thieves and robbers, heai-ing this news, 
appointed a Superintendent of Dacoity with spies under him, and 


after ascertaining the reality and oiigin of this affair, he issded-'ait- 
oi'der to Absanu-l-lah i^ian, Faujdar of the Chaklah- of ’ l^jughli, 
directing their arrest. The aforesaid Khun, ostensibly nj/.s ••hing- 
out on a hunting expedition, like a sudden-calamity, snrprir^arklb.it^ 
stronghold, arrested and captured all the brigands, put p in 

chains and fetters, mutilated their hands and feet, t^®’’ imnp <n 
strongly and securely with pieces of stirrup-leather, and 
to’Nawab Jafar iKlian. The Nawab imprisoned them for life, ami 
confiscated -their treasures. After they were thus banished and 


extirpated,® the Nawab settled their aforesaid zamindarl with Ram 
Jivan. Levying indemnity equal to the plundered revenue from 
the landholders of the neighbourhood, the Nawab credited it to the 
Imperial treasury. During the Nawab’s administration, the names' 
of free-bootors, night-marauders, and assassins -were blotted out 
from Ihe linnals of the Bengal Satrapy, and the dwellers, both ' of 


1 The Danish Chief’B name appears to ho Mr. AUrnp:(Soo' Wilson’s 
Annals, Vol. II, p. 200). Thia happened in 1714-. 

i Thin id n place ht)onl flvo miles from Jessoro Itcad-qnarlcrs. 
t Tlierc id Plill n Patlmn fafiiily in Snrnhpnr, though impovcrisliod. 
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•towns and villages, lived in periect pence and comfort. The -TAann/ts 
of Katwali aiidMnr^idgnnj, on the highway leading to Bardwan, 
were established by the -Nawab, in the eai'ly part of his Kizamat, 
whilst he held tl^e title of Mui'^id Qnli !^ian. He established 
these P.'haniths for guarding the above highway, and their 
control and administration was entrusted by the Nawab to his 
special disciple, Muhammad Jan. In that, in the environs of 
Nanachor, which is on the highway leading from Nadia to Huglili, 
in the plantain groves thefts took place, in broad daylight, 
Muhammad J an established an outpost at Pupthal, subordinate t.o 
the Thanah of Katwah. Capturing the thieves and robbers, and 
chopping them into bits, Muhammad Jftn hanged them on the 
trees of the highway, to serve ns warnings to others. As in his 
retinae, hatchet-men used to go ahead, he became known as 
Muhammad Jan Kolharah. Thieves and robbers used to tremble 
on hearing of his name. As a propagator of Muhammadan 
X’eligion, as a strict observer of the religious injunctions, 
as a. friend of scions of good family, ns a reliever of the 
distressed, and as an exterminator of oppressors, Nawab Jafar 
Khan was a second Amira-l-Umara Shaista !^an. He was strict 
in the enforcement of his orders, and faithful in the fulfilment 
of his engagements. He never neglected saying his daily prayers 
five times, and fasted for three months in the year, and used to 
completely recite the Qoran. On the 12th and 13th of the lunar 
months, he used to fast, and on Thursday nights he was vigilant 
in his prayers. Many nights he used to pass in reciting certain 
select portions of the Qoran, and he slept little. From morning 
to midday, he devoted himself daily to transcribing the Qoran. 
And he used to send, eveiy year, copies of the Qoran transcribed 
by his hand, together with votive offei;ings and gifts, through the 
headmen of the pilgrims and other caravans bound for pilgrimage, 
to Mecca, Medinah, Najaf, Earballa, Ba gh dad. Khorasan, Jidah, 
Basrah, and other holy places, like Ajmir, Panduah, &c. For 
each of these places, ho allotted votive offerings, endowments, 
and reciters of the Qoran. The humble author of this History 
has seen a torn copy of the Qoran, every chapter of which was 
detached, in the shi-ine of Hnzrat Maldidum A^ii Siraju-d-din, at 
S‘adu-l-lahpur,i wntten in large characters in the handwriting 

■ 1 I do not know if that copy is still there. See also note ante. 
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of Niiwul) JnfHi* NinvAb im«I in Inn employ 2,500 

rerUorH of Iho Qoi-fui, who complotfly rcftik'fl (ho Qoron clnily, 
utid coiTccteil wlmt tho Nnwah tmtiftcrihfd from the Qorun; 
utid tlicir tiioiilt* wore anp|diud twico dally from the Nawfih'w own 
kitohiMi, n«d comprised gnmo, hir<l«, and other nnimuls. Ho 
allowed n great predileefinn for the company of Syeds, Shni|fhs,thc 
achohirly, and tho pious, and ho droined it meritorious to servo them. 
And from tho 1st to tho J2th of the month of Ilnhi’n-l*Awwal, 
which is tho anniversary of tho dcatli of tho Pmphet Muhammad 
(I'cncu boon liirn !), daily housed to feed tho oxccllent and tho 
vetiornhlo •Shfi'llbn* the Ulamn, the pious saints, and inviting 
them from tlio environs of Miirshidtihud, ho used to receive them 
■with great respect at his hanqnels, and till they finished their 
dinners, ho nsed to stand before them in a rcspectfni postnre, and 
to servo thorn. And ovciy night during that period, from Mahi- 
nagar to Lfdhrigh, on the hanks of the river, ho used to arrange 
illuminations with chirughs, in an elegant fashion, so that from tho 
brightness of tho illnminnlion, (ho altars of the mosques and the 
pulpits, with the inscriptions of (hoQorau engraved thereon, could 
1)0 road from tho other side of tho river by spectators, to their great 
ntnnzomcnt. It is said that ho employed more than one lah of 
Inbouro's to light the clnrliffh.8 under tho supervision of -Kajir 
Aliniad. After sunset, ns soon ns tho gun was fired to signal 
that the illnininalion should commence, all the chirughs were 
simultaneously lit np in one instant, prodneing an illnsion ns if a 
sheet of light had been unrolled, or ns if the earth lind become a 
sky studded with ^nrs. And he constantly consecrated his life 
to seek the approbation of his Creator and to seek tho well* 
being of his subjects, and to redress the grievances of the 
oppiusscd. Ho used to 'sign his nnmo with tho 5/iat)(7a«^ pen. 
He exerted himself to render the prices of food-grains cheap, and 
did not allow rich people to hoard up stocks of grains. Every 
■week, ho had the prico<-cnrront reports of food-grains prepared, 
and compared' them with the prices actually paid by the poor 
people.' If these latter wore charged one drim, over the prices 
stated in the piice-current reports, he had the dealers, maAalddfx, 
and weighmen punished in various forms, and had them patrolled 
through tho city, placed upon asses. During his admiiiistintion,' 
the ruling price of rice was 5 or 6 mannds (of the sinndard.mavket 
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■Weight) per rupee, and Mother articles were similarly cheap, so 
much so thatiby spending one rnpeo in a* month, people ate poZoo-nnd 
gah'a/i' daily.' Owing 'to this cheapness, the poor 'lived in ease 
and comfort. And the captains of ships wore > not ^permitted 
to export on their vessels food-grains beyond ■ those ' needed for 
actual .consumption by those on board the ships. At the period 
of disembarkation of ships, tho Fanjdiir of tho port of -Hughli 
deputed to tho harbour a Proventivo Officer for tho inspection and 
nttaohmont of tho food-grains, in order that no food-grains 
beyond what were -needed for actual consumption on -board 'the 
ships . might bo orported. And the Nawab had so much roveronco 
for the Imperial ranthority, that ho novor-travollod on any of -the 
Imperial -flotilla of boats. -In the rainy seasons, when tho Im- 
perial war-vessels came for -review -from Jahangirnagar (D.acca) 
ho used to go up to receive them, and turning his face towards 
tho Imperial Capital ho used to offer his saluto and presents. And 
in obedience uf.tho Sacred Law ho never indulged in intoxicating 
liquors,. and eschewed things prohibited by tho sacred law, neither 
ho saw. dancings nor heard singings. In his whole lifetime, be- 
sides his one wedded wife, ho kept no mistress, and never bestowed 
his attention- on any other woman. Owing to his extremely nice 
sense of honour, ho did not allow eunuchs and women who cannot 
bo lawfully- seen to enter' his l,inrem. ^ If a female slave went out 
of his harem onco,-ho did not allow her access to'tho harem again. 
In every branch of -learning, art, and science ho had great profl- 
cicnoy. Ho abstained from delicious and luxarions dishes ; nor did 
ho taste anything of luxury except ice-water and ice-preserves. 
And Eiizr ilOian, Deputy of Nazir Mnliammad, was deputed for 
four months in- winter to tho mountains of Akbarnagar for storing 
ice. iTho Nawab had stores of ice full for twelve months, used ice 
daily. and received his snpplics of ice from Akbarnagar. -Similarly, 
in the season of mango-fruit, which is - the best of tho fruits * of 
Bengal,- tho Suporintondont of- mango-supplies was posted 'in -the 

I This would indicate wonderful ooonomio and ngrionlturnl prospority in 
Bengal during tho Viooroynlty of Mur Shid Qnli Kh an. Polao and Qaliah nrn 
rich Ilindnstnni dishes. See Ain-i-Akbari (Bloch’s iTr.,'Vol. I, pp. 59 and 62) 
fora list of Hindnstaiii mcHu, and also for statistics -of prices.. of certain 
articles in Akbnr's time. 

8 For a detailed doscription of tho Pruitory .-in-Indin, in Akbar’s - time, 
-see Atn-t-ilftli(ir{.(Bloch’8iTr., p. 64.) 
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OImkInli of Alclmnmpnr, nritl lir, coimfing flio inMigocB of Oic 
Klul? trocH, cnloml them in the nccoiinfft, nnd showed their collcc- 
lion nnd diapoflnl, nnd tlie Avntchinen nnd onrrierfi, levying the 
cxpoiiHos of enrringe fi*om the 7.nuiindnra, sent the nweet nnd deli- 
cious iniingocs from Mnhhth, Knlwrih, Ilnsntnpiir, Akhnmngnr, nnd 
other plncos. And the xnmfndttrs hnd no power to cut down the 
Kh an mnngo-troos ; ou the contrnry, the JiinngocB of nil the gnrdens 
of the nforesnid Ohnkinh wore nttnehed. And this practice wns 
more rigorously ohserved in the times of. pro'vioun Nur.ims of 
Bengal. . liven nt prenont,! when the ndraini.strntion of BengnI h 
virtually in the hnndn of (ho Christian Kngli.sh, nnd only the 
noininnl jSTwJlmnt i*cr(s with NnwTih Muhrtrnkn-d-dnu1nh, sou of 
Nuwab J'ufnr Ali IQtuMi* iu the mniigo-scnson tho Superintendent 
of the irhuB nmngoc.s proceeds to Miihluh on hchalf of the aforesaid 
Nawtib , Muburnkii-d-dnulnh, nttaches tho mangoes of the inifi-s 
trees, nnd sends them to tho Nawfd}, nnd the r.amindura do not 
go .near tho Kim.? mango-trees. But tho Superintendent no longer 
obtains the carriage expense from tho Znmindnrs,nor does ho enjoy 
bis forraor prestige and respect, Tho roots of oppression wore so 
thordughly extirpated in tho time of Nawnb J'nfnr Hjbh, that 
tho agents of xnmindars used to loiter about — from tho Kaqar 
SlmnaU to the Ohchal salting in quest of tho oppressed nnd of coin- 
plninnuts. Wherever they came across nn oppressed man or a com- 
plainant, they amicably settled matters with Lira, nnd did not leave 
him to complain to tho Kawab. And if the oOlccrs of the Courts of 
justice shewed partiality towni’ds tho oppressors, nnd if tho oppress- 
ed • carried their complaints to tho Kawab, tho latter instantly re- 
dressed their grlornnccs.. In administering justice, he did not allow 
consideration and partiality to bo shown to anyone ; ho weighed 
tho .high .and tho low evenly in the' scale of justice. For instance, 
it is well known that to avenge tho death of an oppressed man, ho 
oxecutcd.bis own son,* nnd obtained the title of '"Adulat-Gastar" (or 
Jnstico-Strower). Ho used to dispense justice, basing his orders 

I i.c., when ibis history was written (1788.) 

!> i.c., Mir Jafar Ali Klian. 

8. Tho Ohihol Satun was a Fnblio Andionco Hall bnilt by Murc^od Qali 
Khan. at.Mnr8hidnbad. 

4 This indidont of atom and blind jnstico recalls to memory tho glorions 
career of another Mnsalmnn sovoroign iu tho fur West — that is, of Abdnr 
Kahman, tho Khalifa of Spain. (See Amir Ali’s History of tho Sardedns,- p. 510)* 
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on flic injunction of (lie Qnran, nml on llio o?:poun(lin(* of (ho law 
liy QAr.i Mijlininnind Slifn-fj who had been nppoinfed to (ho ofllco of 
Q:‘ir.i by ICinjieror Aurnngr.uh, and who was an npriglit jndfjc and a 
fi:r(*n(, echolnr, fi'cc from hypocrisy. It is related (hat a mendicant 
at Chunrddiali hejjped for alms fi-om Bindrahan, the TnJqwhtr. 
Tho latter got annoyed, and (nrned him out from his house. Tho 
incndie^nnt on his (Bindrahan's) route of pa.csngo collected some 
bricks, laid them one over (ho other like the foundation 
of a, wall, and named it. a mosqne, and shonted ont (ho call to 
prayer, and whenever the jialnnquin of Bindrahan passed (hat waj’, 
ho fihottted ont still 11101*0 loudly the call to prayer. Bindrahan, 
becoming annoyed by (his, threw down some brickbats from 
(hat foundation, and abusing (he mendicant drove (ho latter 
from that place. The mendicant lodged a complaint at tho 
Court of jnsticuof Nnw.lh J'nfar iniun, Qilri Muhammad .^havf, 
with tho concurrence of other Ulaina, acting on (ho injunction 
of the snerod Law, oi'dorcd (he execution of Bindrahan. 
, 1 ‘afnr Ivlian, not acquiescing in (ho .scntcnco of cxccntion, 
enquired (has from tho Q.i 7 .i as (o whether ho conld ho let 
off : ‘ Can in any w.ay this Hindu ho saved from the death- 
sentence ? ’ Tho QAri replied : “ Only so much interval may 
ho allowed in the execution of his deatli-sontence ns may ho 
taken np in the execution of his interceder; after that, ho 
must bo executed.”* Prince *A 7 .iniu-^i-sbiin also interceded for 
Biudifibaii; but (hat, too, was of no avail. The Qilxi killed him 
by shooting him with an arrow with his own hand. Aziinn- 
sh-shuu wrote to Umporor Aiirnngr.cl) ns follows : “ Qfixi ^Inhn- 
inmiid . 5 harf has turned mad ; for nothing ho has killed Bindrd- 
ban wilb his own hand.” Tho Emperor remarked on the report 
of the Prince thus: “This is a gross® calumny; tho Quzi is on 

> A wpiHlorfutly upriglit nml fenrIoBB Jmlgo Qnzi MnVnmrand gliarf 
imiBt Imvo been. 

9 MnrU Ibo pun on llio won! “ Asim” In Ibo text, "yliim" menus 'Bronl’ 
ns well ns it may refer to tlic nnmo ‘ AxininBliBlian’. So it may mean "it ib n 
Rreat or proni caliiinny" nml also *' it in n cninmny on llio part of Azim 
(Ar.imiiBlinn).” AimingKcli, oven whilst nnKry, wnB not free from flnsiies of wit 
(often Karcaslic wit) in Iiib epiBtles. As T nm nfrnid, in this English gnrb, tho 
reader may miss tlio reliRli of tho original, I givo iiio original in Anrnngzcb's 
language 


ui^Js fjl |Oo. eilLif 1'^ 
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the sidjQ of God." Till the close of the reign of Emperor Anrang-* 
zeb, Qazi' Shairf continued -to hold' the office- of Qazi;- On. the 
death-of the Emperorj the Qazi resigned his office v thohglvJ‘afar 
Khan pressed* him' to continue, he did not. And during the reign 
of Empefor Aarangzeb and during the' Eizamat of J‘afar Kh ani 
only the nobility, the scholars, the learned, and the'' excellent 
.'who passed examinations were appointed to the office of Qazi,"which 
-was never bestowed on the illiterate' or the low. "'No' changes or 
transfers in the* offices of the piohs and hereditairy Qizis existed'i 
nor was ahy-tax le-vied from them ^'in fact, they were subordinates 
to no • supenors, nor aiiswerable to' any.i For instance, Ahsanu^- 
lah Khan,' Eanjdar of the port of Hnphli.' grandson Of -Bagir i^'an, 
the Senior (after whom a' kind of Indian bread has' acquired the 
name of Baqir ^ani), was a protegh of Kawab J'afar: !^an, and 
he possessed great influence with the Nawab. During his a'dminis- 
trationj Imamu-d-din,' Kolwal (Police Snperinteiident) of the port 
of ' Hnghli^i who had acquired a high position and much' influence, 
enticed away the dadghter of a Mu gh al from the latter’s house. The 
aforesaid Ahsaau4-lah Khan, Conniving' at this offence, shewed par- 
tiality towards his Kotwal, and stood siu’ety for his future good 
behaviour. The Mughals carried their Complaint to Nawab J'afar 
Khan.- The Na'wab, according to the injunctions of the Holy' Book, 
had the Kotwal stoned to deathj and did not listen to the inter- 
cession of Ahsan'nd-'lah !^an for the offender. Towards the close 
of his career, oh the eastern plain of the city of Mur^idabad, on 
the grbunds of his Khas T'aluq, the Nawab erected a Treasury, a 
Kdirah, a' Cathedral mosquBj a monuinentj a Reservoir, and also 
sank a lafge well) and under the staircase of the mosque, he' located 
his own tomb,^ so that it might be safe from damage,' and might 
alsO) owing to the proximity of the mosque) be blessed with perpetual 
benedictions for his soul. When his life drew to its close, finding 
that he. had no son, he proclaimed Barfaraz !Oian, who was his 
maternal giandsony and who had -been brought up by him, as his 
heir and successor) aud he entrusted to him charge of the treasures 

i Emperor Anrangzeb, though rather a bigot in some points, had sornpn- 
ions regard for the majesty of the Shard or Law,' and took- considerable 
pains to. improve the administration of Jnstice. The Qazis,. or. Magistrates 
and Judges, .were exclnsively reornited from the ranks of eminent scholars, and 
.'they were'not subordinate to any except the Law itself, and their offices 
carried great jn-estipe. ■ ' 
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nnd ■ offccts and i)Iio coiiti'ol of both tlio Nizamat and the Imperial 
offices. In 11S9 A.H; he died; From the following Mi^r'a^ the 
dato of his death is -obtained-: — 

(Translation) From the Imperial' Capital; the rampart has 
fallen. 

Wlien the numerical valne of- the wordy^ is dedneted from 
the word. the dato of his death is obtained. 

- Hu spuri'cd on his steed of march towards eternity ; 

He has passed awa]-, but his good name survives. 

Aye, what better can anj'onb aspire to than this P : 

That after ho has passed away, his many virtues might snrvi ve.^ 


NIZAMAT OP HAWAB SHUJ'A-TJD-DlN* MUHAMMAD 
imAN WHO WAS AliREADY NAZIM OF THE 
§UBAH OF ODISA (ORISSA). 

When Nawab J'afar EhS’* passed to the regions of eternity, 
Sarfaraz Khan-’’ following the Nawab’s dying wish, laid the former 
in the tomb nnder the staircase of the Katrah mosqne, and himself 
ascended the mamail of Nizamat as his SDccessor. And conciliat- 
ing the Nizamat and Imperial officials, like Nawab J'afar !^an he 
administered fiscal and administrative affairs. Save and except 
the Public Funds and Imperial treasnres, he removed to his 
private residence the private treasnres and effects of J'afar Tvbnn. 
Ec reported J'afar lean’s death to Emperor Muhammad Shah 

t These benutifni lines, I suspect, are borrowed from Soadi, the great 
Persian Ifornlist and Poet of Sliirnz. 

S He was called " Mirza Dakni,” and he hailed from Bnrhanpnr. His 
father's name was Narn>d>din, who came originally from Khorasan. He was 
son-in-law of Murshed Quit Khan, and wiis Hazim of Orissa, when Mnrshed 
Qali ^an became Snbadar of Bengal. He received the title of Mntaman-nl- 
Mnllc, Slmian-d-daulah Asad Khan (See iTausir, Tol. 8, p. 953, and Seir-ul- 
llutaJcherin, Vol. 2, p. 469). 

S Hie name was Mirza Asada-d-din, and his titles were Alan-d-daulah 
Snrfarnz ^an Haidar Jang’, He wne a son of Shnjan-d-din Khan, and a 
matornnl grandson of Mnrshed Qnli Khan. (See llaasir-itl- Umara, Vol. 8, 
p. 754, and Seir-ul-Mutaiherin, Vol. 2, p. 408). 
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and .to .Qaiururd-din -Hnsain !^an Bahadur.^ Ho also communicat- 
ed the intelligence to his father, Shnja*.n-d-din Ma]]iammad “KTia h. 
who was Nazim of Orissa. The latter on hearing the news said : — 

*|.The sky, has turned .towards .the fulfilment of .my aim, 

And has minted coins of the kingdom after my name.” 

Sinoe.Shnja*u-d-din was very anxious to obtain the Nizamat 
of Bengal with itshohohrs, treasures, and -privileges,' he shelved all 
paternal and .filial attachments, .and left - his. s6n, Muhammad Taqi 
i^an, who was '.matchless in bravery and liberality^ in charge of 
the Nizamat of Orissa -in the'Gily of Eatak.- 

: > / •> 

0 

Snd of Fasc. 3. 

■ 

I His name was Mir Mnlianiinad Fazil, and his title was Itamadn-d-danlah 
Qatnruddiii Khan Bahadur.. He was a son of Itamadn-d-danlah Mohammad 
Amin Khan. On Nizam-nl-Mnlk Aaaf Jah resigning the office of Yazir, . 
Qamrnddin Khan hooame Yazir of Emperor Mnhammad ghah in 11S7 A.H. 
He was liberal, afiable, and polished. (See Maasir-uUUmara, Yol. 1, p. 858, 
and Beir-uUMutakherin, Vol. 2, p. 457.). ^ 
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Faso. IV. 

Sliaiah-d-din marched with a large arniy towards IBcngal, In 
order to obtain the Imperial Sanad of the Nistimat of Bengal, and 
in order to soonro tho support of tho Imperial Ministers, ho sent 
a message to Rai Balki.shan, agent of Nawah Ja'far Rhan, at tho 
Imperial Court, who enjoyed more confidence and eminence than 
Ja'far Khan’s other agents. Ho also sent messages to other 
agents of his own. 

Emperor Muhammad Shgh,^ on receiving news of Nawah Ja'far 
13)an’s death, had conferred the ^vhalidcirl of Bengal on Amiru-1- 
Umai’a §amanran-d-daulnh Khan-i-Dauran* Khan Bahadur, Chief 


A list of contents with an Index will appear in another volume. 

A. SALAir. 


tho Syod brotliors in 1131 A.H. Soo Scirn-l-SIuiaMcrin, Yol. II, p. 422. 

S Hia nnmo was Khwniah A;am. Hia nnccatora Iincl como from Badnldi* 
^nn to India, and aottlod at Agra. He hold n amnll llantah in tho beginning 
nnder Prinoe Azima>ah.^an, and was in tho latter’a company in Bengal at 
Dacca. When tho Frinoo in ohodionco to the aninmona of his father, Muham- 
mad Mnazzam (afterwards Emperor Bahadur Bhab}i on the death of Emperor 
Aurnngzeh, loft Bengal to join his father at Agrn, ho loft ^wajnh Ajnm in 
tho company of his son Farrulth Sir, who romninod in Bengal on behalf of his 
father. Ho soon made himself a persona grata to Prinoe Farrnkli Sir, and 
exorcised oonsidorable influence over his conduct and policy. Farrukh Sir 
conferred on him tho title of ' Ashraf Khan. ’ and on nsoonsion to the throne 
oonforred on him tho further titles of “ Sam^amn-d-daulnh ^an Dauran, ” 
and created him a Baft haaart, and second Bakhshi. In tho reign of Mnliam- 
mad ghiih, on tho fall of Syed Husain AH Kliiin. ho received the title of 
‘ Amiru-l-Umara ’ and also became tho Supreme Bii]Ashi or Generalissimo, or 
Paymaster-General of tho Army. Ho fell during the war against Hadir 
ghahwhohad invaded India in 1161 A H. See Maasiru-l-Umara, Vol. I, p. 819, 

37 
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Savfaraz Khan, owing to recklessness of youth, the latter intended 
inarching to Katwah, in ordpr to oppose his father’s advance. The 
Dowager Begam of Nawah Ja‘far Khan, who was avery wise and 
sagacious lady, and who regarded Sarfaraz Khan as dearer than 
her own life, dissuaded the latter, and with soft and sweet words 
of counsel set his mind at ease. She said to Sarfaraz Khan: 
“ Tour father is old ; after him, the Subahdarl as well as the coun- 
try with its treasures would devolve on yon. To fight against one’s 
own father, is cause of loss both in this world and in the next, as well 
as of ignominy. It is meet that till the lifetime of your father, 
you should remain contented with the BiwSni of Bengal.” Sar- 
faraz !^an, who never acted against the advice of his grand-mother, 
acquiesced in her counsel. Advancing, he received Shnjan-d-din 
Muhammad Khan, and escorted him to MurshidahRd. Making over 
to his father the I'ort and the offices of the Nizamat, Sarfaraz Khan 
I’etfred to In's private residence at Jfaktakhali. Krom there he used 
to attend daily on his father, and spend his time according to the 
latter’s wishes. Retaining in his own service the Qoran-readers, 
hymn-reciters, and scholars belonging to Nawah Ja'far lean’s 
household, Sarfaraz Hjan employed them on devotions and on re- 
citations of the Qoran, as was the practice under Nawab Ja'far 
Khan. He further consecrated his life to winning the hearts of 
people, and also sought for help and blessings from saints and 
hermits. 

Shujau-d-din Muhammad who in point of bravery and 

1 The author of the 8eiru-l'MwtaMfrin also pays a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Nawab ghuiau-d-din Khan, and styles him a second Fanshirvan in 
justice and liberality. He treated all his ofScers, high and low, inclnding sol- 
diers and household servants, with affability and considerateness, and at the 
time of his death, begged their forgiveness, and gave them all two months’ 
pay in advance. In the administration of justice, he was very impartial and 
made no difference between his own son and his humblest subject. He 
appreciated talent, and daring his administration, people possessed of the 
east talent flocked into Bengal from all parts of Hindustan, and found a 
ready friend and helper in him. Bengal which enjoyed the title of * Jinnatu- 
1-Bilad’ or ‘ Paradise of Provinces,’ now literally became so. under Shuian- 
d-din Khfin’s wise and beneficent administration. His charities were unos- 
tentatious and catholic, and his liberality was unstinted. His subjects, dur- 
ing his administration, enjoyed perfect peace and happiness. See Seiru-l- 
ilutaMerin, Yol. IT, pp. 4fI2 and 488 (Pers. text). 

By the way, the genorpl immunity from civil wars and disturbances 
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coTirngo wns uniqtic in his clay, nntl who in point of liborality and 
gcjnorosity was matchless in his time, was horn at Burhanpur.^ 
As ho ascended the viasiiad of the Nizumat of Bengal in his old ago, 
ho felt compassion for the condition of the Bengal Zamindars, who 
being in duress from the time of Nawab Ja'far Khan had never, 
even in dreams, behold the faces of their wives and childi-en. He 
sot them at large, and permitted them to return to their liomcs, 
after levying from them Nazars over and above the amounts of 
revenue assessed by Nawab Ja'far Khan. By this stroke of policy, 
over and above the profits of JugXrs and fees on waro-honses and 
factories, ho easily raised one kror and fifty laks of rupees, which 
ho remitted to tbo Imperial Treasury through tlio Banking Agency 
of Jagat Seth Fatih Qhaud. And selling off at fancy prices 
to Zamindars the jaded horses, cattle, and other live-stock, as 
well ns damaged carpets and curtains belonging to the private 
estate of Nawab Ja'far Khan, ho sent auothor forty laks of rupees, 
besides elephants, to Emperor Muhammad Shah. And after tho 
Abstract Balance-sheet of tho Annual Accounts was prepared, ho 
remitted to tho Imperial Capital the stipulated annual tribute of tho 
Nir/imat, besides tho Imperial Revenue, according to tho established 
usage. And sending to tho Emperor, at their proper seasons, ele- 
phants, Tiingan horses, special cotton-fabrics,* and gft^Miana ® and 

enjoyed by Bengal during the vigorous regimes of Mnrshid Quli ^an nnd 
his snccessor, .ShnjSn-d-din Kliun (whilst tho whole of Upper India was con- 
vulsed and lorn by fratricidal wars nnd foreign invasions which converted 
those fair regions into human shambles), wonld in a large measure account 
for tho csistonco of a comparatively largo Musalmnn population in Bengal, 
coulrnstcd with that in Upper India, without having rcoourso to theories 
of a more or loss fanciful character, for which there appears little or no 
historical warrant. 

t Burhonpur is described in tho Ain (see Vol. II, p. 223) as “ a largo city, 
throe kos distant from tho Tapti, in Snbab D.mdos or BZhandes. It was em- 
bellished with many gardens, inhabited by people of all conntrios, and handi- 
craftsmen plied a thriving trade.” 

8 Khasah is mentioned in tho list of cotton-fabrics manufactured in India. 
See Ain, Vol. I, p. 94, for a list of cotton, silk and woollen manufactures of 
India, in Akbar’s time. Emperor Akbnr took great pains to improve all indi- 
genous manufactures. " Skilful masters nnd workmen were settled in India to 

8 means " small-bodied (man).” 1 do not esaotly understand what 

signifies. It was apparently some sort of cotton or silk-stuS mann- 
^aotarod in Bengal, with human figures Woven thereon. 
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bfcher niauiifactarGs, lio attested thereby his loyalty to the Imperial 
throne, and "was in consoqueuce invested with the titles of Manta- 
manu-l-Mulk| Shnja‘a-d-daulah, Slmja'a-d-din Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur Asad Jang. He also received the personal Man§ah of 
a Saft Hazari, with seven thousand troopers, besides a fringed 
Palki, together with the insignia of the MSJit Order, and a Ichila't 
consisting of six pieces of robes, precious stones, a jewel-mounted 
sword, and a Royal elephant with a horse. Ho was further con- 
firmed in the office of Nfizim of Bengal. H e sui’passed hie pre- 
decessors in office in paraphernalia of royalty and ai'mamcuts, and 
though his prime of life had passed^ ho did not soom life’s plea- 
sures. Dismantling the public buildings erected by Hawab Ja‘far 
!|^an, as they seemed too small according to his lofty ideals, he 
built instead a grand and spacious Palace, an Arsenal, a lofty 
' Gateway, a Revenue Com-t, - a Public Audience-Hall,* a Private 
! , ■ Office, ® a Boudoir for Ladies, a Reception-Hall,* a Court of Chancery® 

■ land a Court of Justice.® He lived in magnificent splendour, and 
Vused to ride out in light regal state. He attended constantly to the 
well-being of his Army, and'to the happiness of his subjects. On 
his officers, he lavished largesses amounting to no less than one 
thousand or five hundred rupees in each case. Constantly animated 
by a scrupulous regard for justice,' and always inspired by fear of 

teach people an improved systeni of. manufactare. The Imperial workshops, 
the towns of Lahore, Agra, X'athpnr, Abmadahad, Gnjrat, turn out many 
master-pieces of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns and knots, and 
•variety of fashions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His 
Majesty himself acquired a theoretical and practical knowledge of. the whole 
trade, and on account of the care .bestowed on them, the intelligent workmen of ■ 
this country soon improved. All kinds, of hair- weaving and silk-spinning were 
brought to perfection, and the Imperial workshops furnish all those stuffs ' 
which are made in. other countries....” See Atn-i-Akhari, Blochmann’s trans- 
lation, Yol. I, pp. 87, 88. 


1 ' The Biwan ^ana ’ is a building containing the ofiice of Diwaii or Finance - 
Minister. 

S A ‘Ohihel Satun’ means literally ‘ forty-pillared.’ It was. a large build- 
ing, intended ns a Public Audience- Hall; 

8 ‘ IChihoat Khhana’ moans a ’Private Chamber.* ' 

* ‘ Julus-JIOiana * means “Ofilce-room or building.” 

® JChalisah Kachan meaga the V Court of Bxolioquer,” or the lievennb Court 
or Bovenue Board in respect of. Crown-land Affairs. 

*" Famanb'ari 'means a * Court of JusUcc.’ 
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God, he uprooted from hin renhn Iho foundations of oppressions and 
(yranuios. Executing KAzir Aimind and Afurfid Farrush, tlio 
employes of Nawah Ja'fnrlChan, who ^Ycrc notorious for their liigh- 
handedness, ho confiscated their effects. Nazir Ahmad had laid the 
foundation of a Mosqnc with a garden at Dchpara on the banks of 
the river Bhugirati. »ShujiVn-d-dnnlnh. after executing liim, finished 
the mosque aud garden, and named them after himself. And ho 
ta-stefull}' embellished the garden by building therein grand palaces 
with reservoirs, canals and nnmerons foinitains. It was a 
splendid garden, compared with which the spring-houses of Kash- 
mir paled like withering anlnmn-gardens ; naj*, the garden of 
Jrawi* itself seemed to diuw its inspiration of freshness and sweet- 
ness from it. .5huju‘u-d-dnulnh used frequently to resort for pro- 
menades and picnics to that paradise-like garden, and held Ihcro 
pleasure-parlies and oilier entertainments. Every year in that 
beautiful garden, he used to give a State Banquet to the educated 
section* of his State Ollicoi's. It is said that owing to the superb 
charmfulncss of that garden, Fairies used to come down thcro for 
picnics and walks, and to bathe in its tanks. The gnni'ds on get- 
ting scent of this, informed Shuja‘u-d-daulnh. Dreading miscliicf 
from the genii, the Nawab tilled up the tanks with earth, and dis- 
continued his picnics in that garden. 

Being fond of case and plcasuros, Nawab Shuju'n-d-daulnh en- 
trusted the duties of the Nizamat to a Council,® composed of IJuji 

X ‘Irnrn* "ib llio ccicbrntcd bnt fnbuIouB gnnlcn sniil lo linro been 
nnciontly laid oat in Arabia Felix by a king iinincd .;Sbadad-biii-{-.4d or Iraia 
biu-i-Oinad. Freqaent incntion of thcBO gardens is inado by tbo Bnstorn poots, 
who describe them as a perfect model of Paradise. 

* It is signiiicaiit ttinl oren in liiOBO declining years of Mio Slnglinl rejime, 
towards tbo firal quarter of tbo oigbtccntb conliiry, Bcbolarsbip and iutol- 
Icctunl attainments bad not ceased lo command CBtccm amongst tbo Mtiglial 
Pro-CoDEnlB. 

8 Boo slightly v.nried nccount in tbo 'Scirul-MutaMerin,’ wbiob shows 
that tlirza All Vnrdi ^fin was tbo lending spirit in Rbiijnn-d-din’s Conn- 
cil or Cabinet. Sco Scirnl-ilutaldicrin, Vol. II, p. 473 Pers. text. On nscond- 
ing the gadi of Nizamat, Rbnjau-d-din Khnii coiistitulod a Cabinet of 
Adrisors or Council of Stale, consisting of (1) Mirzn Mnliainmnd All TardF 
Kban altos Mirza Bandi, (2) Ilaji Abmnd, brotbor of No. 1, (3) Bai Bnian 
‘Alnm Ohand (formerly Sbtijiin-d-diu’B Diwan in Orissa), (4) Jngatsot Fateh ’ 
Ohniid, the bunker. In all important matters, lie used to consult tbom before 
passing orders. Ills first measure was to roloaso tbo Bengal Zamindars who 
had boon imprisoned by Ja'far IfliSn. This moasaro brought him not only 
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pii’6, at the .timo'of thia Hovolntion,' the two brothora leaving tbo 
Iinporinl Capital prbocodod to tlio Dakliin' and thonco to Odisn 
(Oriaaa), and ontorod tlioi^o tho aorvico of Sh'uja'tt-d-daulab. Ad* 
optinga policy of taeband pnidonco which “isafi'icnd,andlikowater, 
takoa to every lino,” these two brothei’B got into tho good graces of 
Rhnja‘u-d-daulah. When Sh«j5*u-d-daulnh acquired the Nizamat 
of the Subhli of Bengal, Huji Al^mad became his intimate associate 
and cbanoiU'or in all affairs of tho Nizilmat ; whilst Mirza Band! 
was invested with tho jMansab and title of A‘li Vardi iTOiau, and ap- 
pointed Fanjdur of tho Qliaklah of Akbarnagai't (Rrijmahali . Simi- 
larly, tho Haji’a eldest son, named Muhnnimad Iliza,^ received tho 
oflico of Dai'oghah or Superintendent of the Bajfilrah of Alur^ida- 
bfid ; his second son, Aga Muhammad Sa‘!d, was appointed Deputy 
Faujdar of Rangpur; whilst his youngest son, Mirza Muhammad 
Ha^iin, was invested with tho Mansab and title of Hashim A‘l! 
Xhati. Pir Khan, who during Shnja*n-d-dnnlnh’s stay at Burhanpur 
had rendered faithful services, and who from his youth to old nge 
had passed his days in his company, was nt this time invested with 
the Mansab and title of .Shnja' Quli Khan, and given the Fanjdari 
of the Fort of Hugl!, on tho transfer of Ahsanul-lah KLmn. 

. Merit is no passport to worldly advancement, 

, ‘When tiinos are propitous, failings seem accomplishments. 

„ Tho new Faujdar of Hugll commenced exactions and oppres- 
sions.; . The Port of Hugli from his rapacity was ruined ; and ho 
commenced quarrelling with the European merchants. On the 
pretext of collecting the customs-duties of the Imperial Gustoms- 

Bahndnr Shah. ' Sco Seir,' Yol. II, p. 8?9. It ought to bo' noted that theso fra- 
tricidal strnggloB'.did more to weaken the great Timnride Dynasty, than tho 
ravages of Ulnhratta freebooters or the inonrsions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad 
Shah Onrrani. 

1 '.hlirzii Bandi’ was another snrnnme of Mirza Mnljammad A’li (subse- 
quently styled. Muhammad A'li Yard! Khan). In 8eir it is stated that he 
formed the leading spirit in .the Councilor Cabinet of advisers of Nawnb 
^njVu-d-.din Khan, and that the FanjdSrship .of Akbarnngar or Bajmahal 
was bestowed' by ShnjS‘n-d-din Khnn on A'li-Yardi Khan’s nepheio and son-in- 
law named Zain-udd-in Ahmad;. See BetV, Y 0 I..II, p. 472. 

S During 'the NizAmat of AM! Yard! Khan. .Muhammad Biza received the 
title; of.'Nawnzi^ Mnhammad ^an,*' and was. advanced to .the ofiSco of 
Diwau' of .'Bengal. 'I ,do;not quite' understand; what the' word ' Bajutrah* in 
the, text-means. : It probably signifies ‘‘;MiBoellaneonB Revenue.” 
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Honsc, ho reqnipifionotl troops from tlio Bmporor, commenced 
hostility with tho Bnglish, Dutch, mul French, and levied Nasars 
nnd taxes. It is said that once nnloading from Bnglish rcssels 
bales of silk and cotton-stulTs, nnd placing those below tho forti 
he confiscated them. Tho English troops advancing from Calcutta, 
arrived near the fort. Shnja* Qnli Khun finding himself an 
unequal match for Ihom climbed down, when tho English troops 
carried oil their goods. The aforesaid Ehiin writing to Nawab 
SL«iH'n*d*danlah requisitioned troops to attack tho English, 
nnd by cutting olt supplies of Qdsimbfir.ur and Calcutta, ho rc> 
duced them to straits. Tho Chief of the English Factory at 
Qnsimbazar was compellctl in consequence to arrange terms of 
pen'ce, by npp'ceing to pa}’ three laks of rnpees ns »a:nr to Shuja'u- 
d'daulnh. The Cliiof of tho English Fnotoi’y in Calcutta, boriow- 
ing the vasarana money from the Calcutta bankers, romitted it 
to .Shujil'n-d-dnulah. 

In short, ns tho good services of SL”i.id‘u.d>danlah came to tho 
notice of the Emperor through tho medium of Ifhan Dnurfin 
lOiun, in recognition thcroof, tho Nizamnt of tho S&bnh of Behan 
on the transfer of Falihru-d-dnulah, brother of Rnnslinnu-d- 
dnulnh X'^’dbbflz JTljan, was also confeircd by tho Emperor on 
Nnwab ^iuja‘n-d*daulnh. Tho aforesaid Nawab considering 
Mnhnramnd A‘li Vardi lOjau to bo n ponson of capacity nnd tact, 
appointed him to bo his Deputy Governor of Behnr, and sent him 
to ‘Azimabiid (Pntnn) with five thousand cavalry nnd infnntiy. 
A‘U Vardi IHiSn, nri’iving in the §ubnh of Behnr, associated 
with himself, in tho^^-lministration, General Abdul Karim 

I FaMirn.d-dnalnli was ^Qbndar of Dollar from 1140 A.n. for about five 
years. Uo was given to ease nnd plonsnros, nnd ill-treated not only his 
minislor, Rhaikli Abdnllnh, who enjoyed tho conridcnco of tho pnblio, bnt also 
insnltcd Khwnjnb Mn'tnjjam (brother of Amirn-l-Umnrn ^amjamn-d-danlah 
Kli nn Dauro'.q| '«vnjnh A;am}. Tho lattor in conseqnonoo loft Patna, wont 
to Dollii, col plninod to his brothor, who hold groat influonoo nt tho 
court of tho ji'ihporor, Mnlinmmnd Shiih-Fn1chru-d-dnulah was nt onoo re- 
called, nnd Bohnr was added to tho Bengal satrapy under Nnwnb ghuj'au- 
d-din Khiin. Tho latter appointed Mn(iammnd A'll Vardi Khan ns his 
Deputy in tho Ni;:nmnt of Bohnr, conferring on him (with tho sanction of 
tho Emporor) tho titio of Mahabat Jnng, nnd promoting him to tho rank of 
a Panjhazari. A'll Vardi ruled over Bohnr vigorously. Soo Seirid-Muta- 
Mcrin, Vol. II, pp. 4G9, 472. For Raughan-n-d-danlnh soo page 4G2, Vol. 
n, Betr, 
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■Klian,^ Chief of tho Aff^nns of Darbhanga, 'nincl vaisctValcvyof 
oITiciont troops. Entrusting the reins of authority over administm* 
tiyo and rorenue affairs to tho hands of Ahdnl Karim Khan, A‘li 
;Vnrdi Khan sent tho former on an expedition against tho Banjardh 
.tribe,' who w’oro a class of marauders and murderers, and who 
in tho guise of tinders and travellers .used to plunder the 
imperial domains and treasures. Abdul Karim Kban, sub- 
duing the Bniijarah tribe, gained a large booty. Muhammad 
A‘li' Vardi, by chastising tho BanjaraJfi tribe, achieved a high repu- 
tation. And being aided by tho Aff^ians, A'li Yardi advanced with 
his forces against tho iracts of tho Rajahs of Bitiah and Bha- 
warah,® who wore refractory and turbulent. Their regions liad 
never previously been trod by tho feet of tho armies of former 
Nav.ims, nor had their proud heads ever bonded before to any of 
the former Subahdars. Indeed, they had never before paid the 
imperial rovenues and taxes. After fighting with them inces- 
santly, A‘li Yardi Khan became victorious and triumphant. Raid- 
ing and pillaging their tracts, A‘li Yardi KLan enn-ied off n large 
booty, amounting to several Inks, in spccio and other effects. - And 
settling with the Eajahs tho amounts of tribute, presents and tho 
imperial revenue, he raised an immense sum. Tho soldiery also 
lyore enriched by the booty, and the strength' of Ali Yardi’s ad- 
ministration increased. And drawing his forces against tho 
Qhalcwar tribe, who had acquired a world-wide notoriety for their 
marauding propensities, Ali Yardi also ^extirpated them. Invad- 
ing the ti’acts of the I'efractory and turbulent Zamindar' 'of 
Bhojpur,^ .aud of Bajah Sundnr Singh, Zamindar of Tikaii, and of 
Kamdar ]^an Muin,® who, sheltered by dense forests and rocks, 

■ 1 Abdul Karim KhSn was a Boliilla Af^an ; he was very brave and power- 
ful, and had a largo Af^nn following. See Seir Tol. II, p. 473. - • 

S Banjardh is described as a zemindari with 100 horse and 1000 foot, under 
^nbah Berar in the Ain'i-AKbari, Vol. 11, p. 230. The tribe of Banjardh 
were Hajputs in caste. ' 

.s Bhanrah or Bbawarahis mentioned ns a Mahal under Snr^ar Tirhnt, in 
Snbah Behar. See Ain, Yol. II, p. 156. Stewart inaccurately calls it Phuh 
.warah. Phnlwnri is a Mahal under Sarkar Behar. 

4 Bhojpur, a parganna in Sarkar Bohtns, Bihar, west of Arrah and north 
of Sasseram. The Bajahs of Bhojpur called themselves TTjjinniah Bajahs, 
as they claimed descent from the ancient Bajahs of.Ujjain in Malwah. See 
ifin Bloch, tr., Yol. i, p. 513 n. / - 

£ I cannot trace of which place in Bihar he was a local chieftain, 
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Lad not carod for forinor Nazims, and had hcglectod to d^ischargo 
loyal datics, and without coercion had hevei’ pmd the’ Imperial 
revenue,- All Vardi set about chastising every one of them, subdued 
their tracts thoroughly, levied the revenues from them to the 
fullest extent, and reduced them to thorough subjection And 
similai’ly punishing other insolent rebels, Ali Vardi KliSn placed 
the ring of submission on their ears. And in a short' pei’iod 
becoming master of immense treasures and a largo aiuny, 
Ali Vardi’s power and prestige grew enormously. As ‘Abdul 
Karim Khan held control over all the State affairs, he exercised 
absolute sway, and ignored Mubainmad Ali Vardi ©an. Hence 
the latter becoming suspicious of the former’, inveigled him by 
some device into his own house, and slaying him I'aised the stand- 
ard of triumph. And through the agency of Muhammad Ishaq 
©fin,i Diwan of the Impei’ial Klmlisaht Ali Vardi ©ah opened 
nogociations with Qamru-cl-diu Khan,® the Imperial Vizier, and also 
with other Imperial Ministers, and succeeded iu obtaining directly 
from the Emperor the title of Mahabat Jang B Bahadur, without 
Shuju‘a-d-daulah’a recommendation. Shuja'u-d-daulah, who re- 
posed full coufidenco in Haji Al;mad and Ali Vardi ©an, 
■viewed without misgivings this elevation of Ali Vardi ’s I’ank; 
but his son, Sarfaraz ©lan, felt misgivings about it. On account 
of this difierence iu views, between the father and the son a cool- 
ness set in. Another son of Shuja‘u-d-danlah by a diffei’ent wife 
was Muhammad Taqi ©an. He was Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
and was not only bravo and bold but was also popular with the 
Army. Haji A^mad and Ali Vardi ©an basing their intrigue 
on his rivalry contrived to bring about a rupture, advantageous to 
themselves, between the two brothers. When the plan of this 
intrigue was matured, Haji Ahmad secured the adhesion of 
Eai Raian ‘Ham Qhfind and Jagatset Fateh ©and; and the 

1 For Ishaq so® Soir, Vol. II, p. 489. He enjoyed Emperor Muham- 

mad ghnh’s confidence. 

8 When Nizamu-l-Mulk A?a£ Jah resigned the Imperial Vizarat, I’tamn-d- 
daulah Qamru-d-din Khan, son of Mnljammnd Amin ^an, snccecded him aa 
Imperial Yazir of Emperor Muhammad Bhgh. See Vol. IT, p. 467, 8cini~U 
MutaMicrin. Fors. tost. 

8 The Scirud-Mutahherin, however, (see n. ante) states that Shuja‘n-d-dm 
IChaii secured from Emperor Mujiammad §hah the title of ' Mahabat Jong’ 
Jor his favourite and protepc, Ali Vardi Si®®* . 
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Triumvirato now waited for tlio development of tlioir conspiracy. 
Shuja'n-d-daulali, by the advice of tbo Txuumviratc, was induced 
not to entrust the conti-ol of any affair to Sarfarar. 12ian. "Wlion 
tlio fibres of mistrust thus sown look I'oot.in tbo soil of the hearts 
of tbo son and tbo father, as well as of tbo two brothers, and these 
were about to gorminato, Mubammad Taqi JOjan, ascertaining the 
real origin of this inisundciHitandiDg, proceeded from Onssa to 
Bengal, to personally iuterview his father and brother. The 
Councillors of Shuja‘n-d-daulah, finding the odds of tho times 
evenly balanced, fanned strifes and fomented jealousies between 
the two brothers, so mueh so that both the latter prepared to fight. 
Muhammad Taqi S)un with his army rode out, and airayed his 
forco on a sandy plain, opposite to the Mnrshidabad Fort, on the 
other side of tho river Bhugirati. Thence he advanced to inter- 
view his father, but did not plunder tho City. And the, army 
of Sarfaraz E)an was arranged in battle-aiTay from Naktakhali 
to Shahnagar, and was ready to kindle tho fire of war and slaugh- 
ter. Secretly templing by offers of bribe tho commanders and 
officers of Muhammad Taqi’s army, Sarfaraz !Khau won them over 
to his side, and sending messages for Muhammad Taqi’s capture, 
waited for tho enemy, in the hope that when the two contending 
hosts would face each other in battle-array, his own officers would 
capture Muhammad Taqi and biung him in. Muhammad Taqi 
l^au, who in bitiveiy was the Rustam^ of his day, did not care for 
the enemy. The negociations for peace and war passed and re- . 
passed between tho two brothers. When Kawab Slinja’n-d- 
daulah saw that affairs had taken a gtave tura, he intervened, re- 
conciled the brothers, and prevented their fighting. And out of 
I’egard for the feelings of Sarfaraz !^au and the Begams, rebuk- 
ing several times Muhammad Taqi l^an, Shuja'u-d-daulah pro- 
hibited the latter from coming to see and salute him. At length, 
at the intercession of Sarfaraz lean’s mother', he pardoned 
Muliammad Taqi Khan^ and permitted him to go back to tlic 
Subah of Onssa. But on arrival in Orissa, in the year 1147 
A.B., owing to the witchcraft of the enemy, he* died. On this, 
Murshid Quli !^an, surnamed Majbur,® who was a son-in-law 

1 The Persian Horcnles, His danniless bravery and splendid heroism hns 
been immortalised in the Shnhnnmah ot Ferdansi, the Persian Homer. 

8 In Maasirn-l-TJmara,Tol ■. II, p. 844, “ MaKhmnr.” which seems to be corroot. 

8 Mnbammad Taqi KhSn. the Ka7,im of Orissa and a son' of Nawab ghajl‘a> 
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of Shu3a‘a-d-daulali and was already Deputy Nazim of Jaliiirigir- 
nagar (Dacca), and was a son of a merchant of the Fort of Surat, 
and who in his writings and compositions, and in his poetical 
productions and caligraphy, enjoyed great excellence, was appoint-; 
cd Deputy Nazim of the ^uhah of Orissa. 

During the Viceroyalty of Nawah Ja'far Khan, whilst the 
abovementioned Mur§h!d Qull Khan^ stayed at Murshldabad, 
a person named Mir Hahlh, a native of ^ii’az, spoke Persian very 
fluently, though he was not read in that language. By chance, 
Mir Habib arrived in the Port of Hngli, where he earned his live- 
lihood by retailing the wares of Mnghal merchants. Owing to his 
kindred mercantile pursuits, and also owing to his conversational 
powers, Mir Habib quickly ingratiated himself with Murshid 
Quli Khan, and entered the latter’s service. When Nawab Ja'far 
Khan conferred the Governorship of Jahangir-nagar (Dacca) on 
Mur^id Quli Khan, Mir l^abib also went in the latter’s company 
to Jahangir-nagar (Dacca), and was attached to the latter as his 
Deputy. By personally attending to minute details, and by adopt- 
ing a policy of economy, Mir Habib curtailed the State expendi- 
ture on account of the Natoarah (war- vessels), the artilleiy, and 

d-din Khau. lies bnriod in tlio Qadam Kasnl building at Outtnok, wliioh had 
been erected by Nawab §hnja‘u-d-dm Khan, when the latter was Nfijiim of 
Orissa. The tomb of Mnliammnd Taqi ^an is now in n dilapidated condition. 
On it 1 found still the following inscription : 

1 1 |cv i uiny add that the 8eiru~l-MvtaMenn (Pers. text, p. 634), 

makes mention of this Eatak Qadam Basal building, and of the Deputy 
Governor, Abdul Nnbi Khan (father of Abdur Basal Khiin. another Deputy 
Governor of Orissa), being entombed there. In this connection, I may point 
out there is a historial anachronism in the Qadam Basul building inscription 
w'hioh states “ it was erected by Shanja'a-d-din ^nn in the time of Alamgir 
II.” Shnja'a-d-din was 7iot a contemporary of Alamgir II at all, he was a 
contemporary of Alamgir I whilst at Katak, and of Emperor Mul,iammad 
Shah, whilst Nazim of Bengal. 

1 The reader mnst not confound this Murshid Qnli Khiin {son-in-law 
of S]inja*u-d-daulah whoso real name was Mirza Lntfullah) with Nawab Ja'far 
^an, who had formerly held the title of ' Murshid Quli Khan. ’ On re- 
ference to the account of Ja'far ^Sn in the text, it would appear that ‘ Ja'far 
^iin received several titles in succession; first he received the title of 
'Kartalab Khiin.* next that of ‘Murshid Quli Khan,* and lastly that of 
‘ Mutaman-ul-Mulk Alan-d-daulah Jafir Khau Nasir Jang,** his original 
name having been Mirza Eadi. 
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the army, Knd thus rbndorcd good soi’viccs, atid in consequence, 
shortly after, his ofScinl rank was raised. Finding the ti*act of 
JttLangjr-hagar (Dacca) to bo fertile, profit-yielding, and suited for 
trading business, ho revived tho s^'stom of &auda-i-lchas cuirent 
during tho Vicoroyalty of Prince iSgimu-sh-Shan, and by means 
of other exactions, both ho and his Chief amassed wealth. On the 
pretext of collecting tho Imperial rovonuo, ho induced Nuiai-l-lab, 
Zamindar of Parganah Jnlalpur,® who was tho leading Zamindar, 
together with other Zamindars, to attend his Kachiri (Court). 
Adroitly dismissing the other Zamindars, one after another, Mir 
l^nbib kept Nuru-l-lah under duress. At midnight, ho pciuhitted 
him to return homo, escorted by a number of Af^ans. Tho latterj 
at the instigation of Mir Habib, slow Nuru-l-lah, in a narrow 
and dark alloy. Next morning, Mir Habib announced that Nuru- 
1-lah had fled, sent a detachment to his house, confiscated his 
treasures and jewelleries and effects and silk-stuffs, amounting in 
value to several laJcs, as well as his Abyssinian male and female 
slaves. Mir Ilabib possessed himself of the above, and thus 
acquired aristocratic paraphernalia. 

Subsequently leaguing with Aqa §adiq, Zamindar of Patpasar,* 
who in artfulness and cunning was Ms match, Mir ^abib sent him 
on an' expedition against Tiprah. By chance' the Aqa 'mot the 
nbphew of the Bajah of Tiprah, who having escaped from the con- 

' 1 '.Oh referouoe to tho Ain-UAkbari (Yol. 11, pp. 182>133), I find two pargauahs 
with the name of ' Jallapnr,' one being Sawnil (apparently, SarailJ, commonly 
called Jallapnr (revenue, l,85!r,230 dams) under Sarkar Futhabad, another 
being Dahlat Jallapur (revenue, 1,200 dams) under Borkar MahmudabSd. The 
first Jallapur or Sarail is situated in tho .Brahmanbaria Sub-Division of the 
present Tiprah district, and when I was in charge of that sub-division in 
1896, 1 found the head of the hlusalman family there (who was still called a 
Diwan)'in.nn impoverished condition. The second Jallulpnr parganah is now 
in the modern Faridpnr district, and is owned, I. believe, by tho present 
Mnsalman Zamindars of Habibganj in that district. ' It .may be that 
* Habibganj’ owes its name .to Hir pabib; speoially as there was formerly a 
“Ohaklah Habibganj.”, , ..... 

, 8 I’fail to find Pntpnsav in the Ain-i-Akbari.. I have not been able to trace 
where it is, nor know if any desoondante of this family survive. 1 may, how- 
ever, .add hero that local traditions prevalent in. Tiprah mention that the 
Diwaiis of Horishpnr (another old fnmily of Mnsalman Zamindars, now in an 
impoverished condition) had something to do. with the old Tiprah Bajahs, 
and with their conquest by the Mng^ls. I .oin not .sme if Aqa or Aga 
Sadiq of the text was connected with the aboTe'fomily. 
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.trol of his. Ttuple Vas. wandering away from. his native country, 
.and .who at this time happened to stay within the Imperial domi- 
nions. The aforesaid .Sqa considering. his company very lucky 
kept him in his company, promising to instal him in the Zamlu- 
dari. The Bajah’s nephew, according to the saying, — 

“ The hare of that country can assuredly catch the dog of 
that tract,” — 

guided the Aqa. through the rocky defiles and river-fords, and led 
him to the country of Tiprah. The Bajali of Tiprah, wlio was 
careless and was unaware of the incursion of the Imperial army, 
was paralysed by this sudden on-rush of the Imperialists, and not 
liaving the capacity to fight fled to the summit of the hills. The 
tract of Tiprah, without any difficulty, fell into the hands of Mir 
Habib, who by fightings stormed the fort of Qhandigadah, which 
was tlie residence ^ of the Bsjah. Capturing numerous booty, 
Mir Habib brought the tract of Tiprah within the Imperial 
domains. After completing the settlement of this tract, Mir 
Babib * appointed Aqa Sadiq as Faujdar of Tiprah, and the 

t The present residence of the Bajah of Hill Tiprah is at Agartnia. I do 
not know where Ohandigndah lies. It could not have been far away from 
Agnrtala. -Tiprah or Commilla does not appear in Akbar's rent-roll of 
Bengal. 

8 A full ncconnt of Mir Habib is given in the 8eini-l-MutaMerin, Tol. II, Pers. 
tost, pp. 503, 691, 590, &a. (also see Maasiru-l-TTmara, Yol. II, p. 844). Ho 
snbseqneutly joined the Mnhrattas, and induced the latter to inv.-)de Orissa 
and Bengal in order to have his revenge against Ali Yardi Khan for supplanting 
from the Governorship of Orissa his old master and benefactor, Mnrshid Qnli 
^an (son-in-law of Shnji'a-d-dia Khanl. He appears to have been a man 
of wonderfnl resonrcefnlness, bravery and tact, and gnvo no end of trouble to 
Ali Yardi, who at length had to patch up a peace with Mir Habib and the 
Mahrnttns, by appointing Mir Habib ns his Deputy Nazim in Orissa, tlio 
nrrnngemenc being that Mir Habib was to pay the Mabratta army of occupa- 
tion from the revenue of Orissa, besides receiving from Ali Yardi an annual 
subsidy of twelve lairs. Mir Habib’s signal services to the Mahrattas in tiio 
end were most churlishly requited by the latter, for Janoji, son of the Mahratta 
BnghojiBhonsla, treacherously murdered him at Katak (see Seimd-HutaMcrin, 
Yol. II, p. 692, Pers. test), after having invited him ton feast. But throughout 
their rise, treachery was their great weapon of offence and defence, and the 
Mahratta freebooters could not lay it down, even in the treatment of one, 
who, though distinct from them in race' and religion, had given them the 
virtual mastery over the Province of Orissa. 
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Rajali’s nopliow as tlid ESjali, ^ whilst ho himsoU rctorncd to 
■Jahangirnagai’ (Dacca) with treasuroB, valuables and elephants. 
Mnr^id Qiili JOjan sent to Nawab »Shnja‘n«d-danlah an account 
of tho conquest of Tiprali,' together with the best specimens of the 
waves and silk-stuffs of that iraet. Tho Nawab named that tract 
(of Tiprah) Bnn.^annt}ad,* and invested Mur.^iid Quli !^an with 
the title of ‘Bahadur,’ and conferred on Mir Habib the title of 
* 30?an.’ 

■ In short, when the Deputy-Nizamat of tho Subah of Odisah 
(Orissa) was bestowed on Mur^id Quit ]Oian, tho latter, on the 
recommendation of Nawab Shuja‘u-d-dnulali, was given by tho 
Emperor tho title of Rnstam>Jnng. Observing the old ago of his 
father, and fearing lest after tho latter’s death Rnstam>Jang 
might light against him, Sarfai’az i^ian^ detained at Mur-slii* 
dabad ns hostages Rnstam-Jang’s son, named Yahya IDiiin, and 
his wife, named Dnrdanah Bcgara. Although this incident caused 
some bitterness of feeling to Murshid Quli !^an, tho latter had 
no alternative but to endure it in silence. Mnr^id Quli lOian 
with his army arrived in tho Subah of Orissa, and appointed Mir 
9abibu-l-lnh SiSn to bo his Deputy there, in tho same way ns 
the latter had been his Deputy at Jahangirnngar. By nsc of di- 
plomacy, and by dint of statesmanship and energy, Mir Habib 
Bucceedod in chastising and I’educing to order all refractory 
Zamindars of Orissa. He neglected no step towards tho per- 
fect organisation and settlement of Orissa, and effected a snrplns 
in its revenue. During tho commotion in Muhammad Taqi Khan’s 
time, the Rajah of Farsntam^ bad removed Jagannath, the Hindu 

i Evidently, the Bajah was no longer an independent Bajah, bnt was left 
more or less os a fendntory prince. 

S When I was at Brahmanharia in 1896, 1 fonnd the Conrt peons’ badges 
still bearing the word “ OhaHah Ranshanobad.” I do not know if they have 
been since changed. 

8 Murshid QnlT Khan II Rnstam-Jang was, a son-in-law of Nawab ghnia'n- 
d-din^iin, having married Dnrdana Begam, step-sister of Sarfaraz ^nn. 
Syed Bazl in<ati was another son-in-law of Shnja‘u-d-dm Khan, having 
piarried Nafisah Begam, uterine sister of Sarfariiz ^an. 

* He was hitherto only ‘Mir Uahlb.’ His name, was changed to ‘Mir Unblbu- 
l-lah Khan,’ on his receiving the title of ‘Khan* from Emperor Mnliammad 
ghah, in recognition of his services in connection with the conquest of Tiprah. 
See note anfe.in regard. to the. title '^an*. and its significanoe, under Mnsal- 
man Emperors of India. ' 
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God,, from, the limits of the §ubah of Odisah (Orissa), and had. 
guarded it on the summit of a hill across the Qhilka lake. In con-. ; 
sequence of the removal of the idol, there was a falling-off to the' 
tune of nine laTcs of rupees in the Imperial revenue, accruing from 
pilgrims. Establishing friendly relations -with Mir Habibn-l-lah 
!^an, and paying nazar to the Nnzim of the time, Bajnh Dnnd 
Deo brought back Jagannath the Hindu God to Parsutam (Puri), 
and re-established the worship of Jagannath at Puri. An account, 
of the worship of Jagannath has been already given in the text of 
this History. 

When the Deputy-Nizamat of Odisah ( Orissa) was conferred on 
Murshid Quli ]Oan Rustam-Jnng, the Deputy-Hizamat of the 
Qhaklah of Jahangimagar (Dacca) was bestowed on Sarfaraz TTIinri t 
The latter appointed as his Deputy-Governor Ghalib Ali IHifm 
who was a scion of the Royal family of Persia, and deputed 
Ghalib Ali !^an to Dacca. Sarfaraz Xhan also appointed Jasnnat 
Rai, the late Nawab Jafar lean’s® Secretary, and his own tutor- 

1 ‘Farsntam ’ is nnotlicr name for Pari. See Hunter’s ' Orissa.’ 

* It may be noted here there was a radical change in the administrative 
machinery of Bengal, daring the latter part of Emperor Anrnngzeb’s reign. 
The offices of Nazim and Diwan had been hitherto kept qnite distinct, hut a re- 
trograde step towards their eventual amalgamation was taken by Anrangzeh, 
when the latter appointed his favourite officer Murshid QnlT ^an I. (after, 
wards NawSb Ja'far I^nn) to the dual offices of Diwan of Bengal and Orissa 
and Deputy Nazim of Bengal and Orissa. Mnrshid Qnll ^Qian I. conld not 
personally perform the functions of these dual offioos, and whilst himself 
personally holding the portfolio of Deputy Nizamat of Bengal (the Chief 
Nazim being still Prince Azimu-sh-Shan), he delegated the office of Diwan in- 
Bengal to Syed Akram Khan and, on the latter’s death, to Sycd llazi ]^an, 
(son-in-law of Slmjan-d-din Khan.l and that of Deputy Nnzim and Diwan of 
Orissa to Shnia‘a-d-din ^Sn (his son-in-law). Emperor Farrukh Sir, on his 
accession to the throne of Delhi, further confirmed and ncccntuatod the above 
administrative ohango by uniting in the person of Nawab Ja'fnr Klnln tho offices 
of Nnzim of Bengal and Orissa, and of Diwan of those Provinces. This nnion 
of tho two offices, whilst weakening the Imperial hold thereon, greatly added 
to the prestige of tho Bengal Satrap, and gave him almost a semi-regal aspect. 
This regal aspect was further broadened by Emperor Muhammad ^ah adding 
Behar to tho Bengal Satrapy, whilst NawSb Shnj5‘n-d-din was tho Bengal 
Viceroy. For purposes of administration, Shnjn‘n-d-din appointed a State 
Council of three jnombers to help him in the administration, and divided his 
ontiro Satrapy, consisting of three Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, into 
four Political or Administrative Divisions, viz.: (1) Bengal Proper, comprising 
IVestorn, Central, and a portion of Northern Bengal, (2) Jahnngir-nagnr or 

39 
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gaardian, to be tba Diwan and Minister of that place, and sent 
him to Dacca, in company of Grhalib Ali !^gn. And ont of regard 
for Nafisah BSgam, his sister, he bestowed the office of Snperin- 
tondent Of the Naioarah (war- vessels) ou‘ Murad A‘li !^an,i son of 
Syed Baz! !|^aii. Tfie control over Fiscal and Home affairs, and 
the management of Oi’own-lands, JSgirs, war-vessels, artillery, 
Accounts and Customs-house were all entrusted to Munsh! Jasunat 
Baii In that the aforesaid Mun^i had been trained up by Nawab 
Ja'far Hian, by dint of honesty and integrity, by thorough 
attention to details and by ripe wisdom, he e:ffected not only an. 
increase in the State Bevenue, but secured the happiness of the 
people. He completely abolished the system of SaudO-i-Mias, and 
banished the exactions and innovations introduced by Mir* Habib, 
during the regime of Murghid Quli Sjan.* Patting forth laudable 
efforts to keep down the selling-rates of food-grains, and effect- 
ing cheapness in their prices, he threw open the western gate 
of the Fort of Jahangirnagar (or Dacca), which Nawab Amirn-l- 
Dmara Shaistah ^an had closed, inscribing on it a prohibition to 
the effect that no one should open it, until he succeeded in I'educing 

Dacca Division comprising Eastern and Sonthern Bengal, and a small portion 
of Northern Bengal, and inolnding Sylhet and Chittagong, (3) Behar Division, 
(^) Orissa Division. Shnja'n-d-dTn Khan directly administered the first Divi- 
sion, and appointed a Deputy Nazim or Deputy-Governor to hold charge of 
each of the other three Administrative Divisions, under his general control 
and snpervision. 

I MnrSd A'll ^an was a son of Nafisah Begum, uterine sister of Sarfa- 
raz Khan. Nafisah Begam was a daughter of Shnjd'u-d-din ^iin, and was 
married to Syed Bazi ^an, who was Diwan of Bengal, on the death of 
Syed Akram Khan, during the regime of Nawab Ja'far ^an. On Syed 
Bazi Khan’s death, daring the reign of Emperor Farrnldi Sir, on the nomina- 
tion of Nawab Ja'far BJian (his maternal grandfather}, Mirza Asadn-l-lah 
received the title of Sarfurfiz Khan and was appointed Diwan of Bengal. 
Sarfaraz KhSn continncd to be the nominal Diwan of Bengal, whilst his, 
father Shnja'n-d-din Blhan sncceeded Nawab Ja'far Khan as Nn^iim of Bengal, , 
being deprived, however, of all real power, which was transferred to the State 
Connoil, consisting of fitdji A^mad (brother of A'li Vardi Khanl. Diwan 
Alamchand. and Fatihohand Jagat Set. 

8 Mirza Lutfnllah, snrnamed Mnrshid Qnli ^iin II, son-in-law of Shnja'n- 
d-din ^an. Ho was first Dopnty-Govornor of Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and 
was sabseqaontly transferred in the same capacity to Orissii. He shonld 
not bo confounded with Nawab Ja'far ]^an who also hold the title of Mnrshid 
Qnli Khan. 
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tbe price of food-^mins to one seer of 6he Bazar weight per Dirham,^ 
as was carrent in tbe Nawab’s time. From that time until now, 
no one else bad been able to effect snob cheapness in tbe rate of food- 
grains. He rendei’ed tbe tract of Jabangirnagai- (Dacca) fertile, 
like tbe garden of /ram®, by sprinkling on it tbe watei’S of liberality, 
equity and justice ; and in consequence, Sai’faraz Kban won a good 
name amongst all classes of his subjects. At tbe desire of Nafisab 
Begam®, Murad Ali !^an was married to a daughter of Sarfaraz 
!|^an, and was appointed Deputy-Grovernor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in tbe place of Gbalib A‘li !^an. Murad Ali !|^an now 
promoted Raj Balab, a clerk attached to tbe Admii’alty, to the office 
of Pesjikfir thereof, and commenced oppressions.* Mun.sbi Jasniiat 
Rai, who bad acquired a good name amongst tbe people, appre- 
hending that bis reputation might be tarnished, resigned his office 
of Diwan, and tbe Province of Jahangirnagar or Dacca turned to 
desolation through tbe tyranny of tbe new oppressive Deputy 
Nazim. 

Mirza Muhammad Sa‘!d, the second son of HajI Ahmad, who was 
on behalf of Sarfaraz !^an Panjdar of the Qhaklab of Ghora gh at 
and Rangpur and Kuob Bebar, desolated tbe Mahals oi Rangpur 
by bis esactions and oppi*essions, and acquiring tbe treasures of 

. 1 See n, ante and the text with reference to Nawiib Sbaista KhSn. 

8 See n. ante. 

6 Nafisah Begam was a sister of SnrfarSz Klian. and Mnriid A‘Ii Khan was 
a son of Nafisah Begam, by Syed Baxi ^iin, Sarfaraz Khan’s predecessor in 
the oiHco of Diwan of Bengal. Thus, Murad A.'II Kh.^n was a nephew of 
Sarfaraz IDion. Ho, hitlierto, held the ofiSce of Snpsrintendent of the 
Nawarah (war-vessels) at Dacca, and on his marriage with Sarfaraz Khan’s 
daughter, was promoted to the office of Deputy-Governor of Jahangirnagar 
f Dnccal. in sunercession of Ghalib A'li Khan. It maybe interesting to note 
that there is a place called Mnradnag^r, near Dandkandi, in Commillah, which 
is ossoointed with somo former Niiwabs of Dacca, and where some landed pro- 
perty is still, I believe, owned by the Bhiknapohnri Nawabs of Patna, said to 
bo descended from an extinct old Nawab family of Dacca. I fancy, therefore, 
Mnradnagnr owes its name and origin to this Murad A‘Ii ^an. 

4 Bajbnllnb’s son, Kishan Ballab, in the time of Nnwab Sirniu-d-dnnlah, fled 
from Dacca to Calcutta, and by his intrigues brought about a rupture between 
Sirajn-d-danlah and the English. See Seirxi-l‘3Iuta^erin, Tol. II, Pers. text, 
p,621. Baiballab was the evil genius of Murad A’li Kh an, as Alamchand was 
the evil genius of Shuja‘nd-diii Kh an, nnd Ratanohand that of the Syed brothers. 
See note ante, Bajbnllab subsequently ingratiated himself with the infamous 
Miran, son of Mir Ja’fnr. 
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t-lioso •whom lio opprossotl, ho mohiliscd nn ai’my. Requisitioning 
troops from the Bmiioror, ho marched with liis troops against the 
Rajahs of Knqh Behar and Dlnajpui*. Tlioso Rajas fancying tliey 
woi’o masters of largo armies, and also fancying that they were 
sheltered hy nnmerons forests and idvors, had hitherto paid little 
hoed to the authority of the Nazim. By dint of diplomacy and 
hy use of force, and by wars and battles, Mirza Muhammad Sa'id 
conquered those tracts, and acquired possession of the treasures, 
buried hoards, jowollcrics and effects of those Rajahs. Owing to 
the immense ti’oasuro — indeed the treasure of a Oroosus— that thus 
fell into his hands, ho acquired much power. After the conquest 
of Kuoh Bihar, by humouring Haji A^mad, on the recommenda- 
tion of Nawab i^nja‘n-d-dnnlnh and Sarfaraz i^an, Mirza 
Aruhanimad Sa‘id received the titles of ‘Khan’ and ‘ Bahadur.’ 

Nawab i^iuja’u-d-daulah, on the advice of his Triumvirate 
Council, deputed Sarfaraz lOian to chastise Badi'u-z-zaman, 
zamlndilr of Birbhum. Shcllorcd by I'ocks and forests and support- 
ed by numci*ous Af^ans, this zamlndar did not bend bis head 
in submission to the Nazim, and failed to pay tho rovenue beyond 
the stipulated tribute. He had also diverted to dancing-parties 
and pleasures fourteen lahs of revenue derived from the measured 
and cultivated lands, that bad been endowed for the express pur- 
pose of helping the poor and the scholarly. The zamlndar him- 
sel E was plunged in dissipations and fnvolities. On the ridges of 
Khubra Kandi and Lakra Khondah and of other hills and narrow 
rooky dedles, he had mounted strong guards, and cut off all ingress 
and egress of the Imperial troops and scouts, and he fancied the 
forest flanked by the hills to be a secure recess, in that no one could 
enter that tract without his passport. He had appointed his 
brother, Azam Shan, to administer his State, and his son, A'li Quli 
Khan, to command his army, and Naubat l^an to be his Diwan 
and Minister. Badi‘u-z-zaman himself did no work, but wasted 
his time on flute-playing and on carousals. Sarfaraz !^au sent 
him a message, containing pi’omises and , rewards in the event of 
his submission to Nawiib Sh uja*a-d-daulab. and embodying also 
threats and punishments in the event of his recalcitrance and 
disloyalty. Subsequently, Sarfaraz !^an despatched via Bardwan 
his special confidantes, ^iwnjah Basant and Mir Sharfu-d-din, the 
secoud Paymaster-General, with a large army. Badi‘u-z-zaman 
now prudently woke up from the slumber of vanity, and ten- 



dci'cd Ins liomngo aiid sulimissiou. Indnoing tlie aforesaid Mir and 
tlio above Jvbwajah tobeconio his intcrccdors, ho sout through the 
latter n petition osprossive of submission and loyalty, and subse- 
quently in the company of the former he set out for Mnr^idabad. 
And after waiting on Snrfai'az lOiaUf through tho introduction of 
Mir Sharfn-d-din, Bndi‘u-z-zaman was granted an audience by 
Nawab ^nja'ii-d-danlah, who not only pardoned his past misde- 
nicanour, but generously bestowed on liiin lAila'ts. Badi‘a-z- 
zamaii agreed to pay three laks of rupees annuallj’ on account of 
tho Imperial revenue, consented to abide by tho ordinary proce- 
dures for payment of land-revenue and for execution of orders, and 
furnished ns his surety KarntohSud, • znmindar of Bnrdwan. He 
was then allowed to return to Birbhnm. 

Towards tho close of the year 1151 A.H., when Nadir Shah 
invaded * tho Imperial Capital, and Samsamu-d-dnulaliKhan-dauran 
fell in the battle s against Nadir Shah, Nawab Shnja'u-d-daulah 
being ill and confined to bed permitted Tahya Khiin and Dur- 
danah Begam (son and wife respectively of ^lurghid Qnli Khanl 
to go to Orissa, and proclaimed Sarfaraz lOiau as his heir. Ear- 
nestly exhorting tho latter to confide in 9aji Al^mad, tho Rai 
Raiiin * and Jagatset, and always to I’espoot their feelings, and 
entrusting to him control over tho offices of tho Nizamnt, Nawab 
§hQju‘u-d-d!n lOian died on tho 13th Zilhnj of the aforesaid year. 
After laying to rest Shuja'u-d-daulah’s ^ corpse in the sepulchre 
which be (ghuja'ii-d-daulah } had in his lifetime erected at Deh- 
pai'a, opposite to tho Fort and tho City of Murshidabad, Sarfaraz 

1 Badi'a-z-zamnn ^iin of Birbhum, and Karntohand of Bardwan, appear to 
bare been the two principal zamiudars in Wosteru Bengal at the time. I un- 
derstand the descendants of Badi'n-z-zamfin still survive at Birbhum, bat are 
ill nn impoverished condition. 

A full description of Nadir filiob's invasion will be found in all Indian 
histories, and also in 8eiru~l-Mvta^eriti, Yol. II, p. 482. 

B This battle took place at Eainal, 4 stages [mansal) distant from Shah, 
jahanabad or Delhi, in 1151 A.H. Sec Seir, Vol. II, p. 482. 

* That is, Bni Alamoljand, ghuja'u-d-dm ^iin’s de facto Diwan. He receiv- 
ed the title of ‘ llii'i llnisn ’ from the Emperor, on the recommendation of 
his master, Nawab Shnja'n-d-din Khan. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 471. 

® It should bo noted that both “ ghnia'a-d-din ^nn ” and “ Shpja'u-d- 
daulah” signify one and the same person. These were his titles. . This 
' Shnja'u-d-daulah, ’ better known as ‘ Shuja'a-d-dln Kh5n ” must not be con- 
founded with tho Nawab Vizier Sbuj»‘u-d-daulah of later history. 
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Ehan inonnted the masnad 'of the ‘ ITizaiaat' in the place of-tiis 
father. . . 

inZAMAT OF NAWAB SARFAElZ JOEAN. 

When ISTawab Sarfaraz !^an mounted the masnad oi tbe Niza- 
mat of Bengal, agreeably to the dying instmctions of his father, 
he appointed Baji Ahmad, the Bai Baian and Jagatset to be his 
Councillors in respect of Revenue and Administrative affairs. 
-But these meddling more than before in State affairs ignored the 
old officers of Sarfaraz ij^an who expected promotions and man- 
fabs, and further intrigued to bring about their disgrace and over- 
throw. Although Nawab Sarfaraz .^an and the Begnms were 
anxious to promote their old officers, owing to the opposition of the 
Triumvirate Ootincil, they could not do so. The Triumvirate 
Council, after secret vows and stipulations, plotted to call in All 
-Vardi !^an with his army from ‘Azimabad (Patna) under pre- 
text of visiting the Nazim, and then to instal him on the masnad 
of the Nizamat in supercession of Sarfaraz !^an. > And in 
delibei'ations over this plot they passed days and nights, but failed 
to mature any plan. At this time, Nadir Shah, * the king of Per- 
sia, had defeated Muhammad ^ah, captured Nizamn-l-Mulk, 
.Bnrhanu-1-Mnlk, Qamiu-d-din ^an, and Muljiammad !|^an Bang- 
a.^, &c., who were the pillars of the Mu gh al Empire,^ and en- 

The author of the Maaseru-l-Umara states that Sarfaraz ^an rendered 
himself unpopular by adopting a policy of rigid economy and retrenchment, 
and by reducing his army, and that this gave an opportunity to All Yard! 
Kh5n to intrigue, in concert with the latter’s brother, Qaji Al^mad, who was 
Sarfaraz ^on’schief councillor. Seep. 844!,ilfaaseru-i-l77iiora, Yol. II, p.814. 
It should, however, bo added in justice to Sarfaraz ^an’s memory that 
this policy was inspired by the faithless Triumvirate Oonnoillors, - whom 
Sarfaraz Khan trusted owing to the dying exhortations of his father, and 
that it formed a part of the despicable imp they wore cunningly laying to 
Tuin and overthrew their benefactor’s son. One feels sick to dwell on snoh 
talcs of vile treachery, for Sarfaraz Khan from all accounts appears to have 
been an ideally noblo and mild prince. 

S Nadir Shah was a soldier of fortune. After capturing Shah Tahmnsp, 
King of Persia, ho held a Council of State, and got himself elected as King of 
Persia. Sco bis life in Namai Khuermn (p. 163), which also gives his por- 
trait. ' 

* For details, see Beiru-UMutaHiCrin, p.4S2 (Pers, text). It would appeari 
even at this crisis in the fate of the -Empire, the venal Ministers of Emperor 
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icHng ^ali-jnliaiiabad (Dolln) * mtli bis Porsinti froops bad plnn-r 
doi'cd tho pnlacos of both llio Emperor find bis nobles. In oonse-' 
qnonce, the wliolo Empire was sbnken to its foundation. ^ . The 
Triumvirate Council persuaded Sarfaraz I^an to introduce in 
Bengal the coins and the JD^nfhali 8 of UTadir Shfih, and about 
the same tiiuo tho^’ remitted the confiscated treasures of Sbu> 
ja‘n-d-dnuliili and the Bengal tribute in charge of Murid Khan, 
wiio had arrired in Mur^idabad on behalf of Qamru-d-dm 
Khan* long before Nadir Shah's invasion. Haji Ahmad and 
Ali Vardi Khan intrigued with Murid Kbiiu, and won him 
over to their side. On tho -withdrawal of NSidir ^fih, they 
carried talcs of tho introduction of tho Nadir Shahi coin and 
Khutbah to Nawub Qnmru-d-dln l£han and to Nizamu-I-Mulk, and 
laid various otbor charges against Sarfaraz Khan. Aided by tho 
machinations of tho Imperial ministers, ^ they seourod a xoyal 
patent granting to them tho Niziimat of Bengal, and authorising 
the czeentiou of Sarfaraz Khan, ^ on account of his treason in 
introducing the coin and JOtufbah of Nadir Shah. When tho 

Mutmtninnd gliilh could not put naido personnt fcolings nnd olannish jotilonsioa 
—tho great baiio of all Moslem rncos nnd tho gmvo of so many Mnsnlman' 
Umpires,— nor conld combino loyally in ono common and snerod onnso to 
ropol the onomy's invasion of India. Bnrlmnn-l>Mulk was the groatost delin- 
quent in this respect. Only Uiznmn-l-Mulk nnd Qnmru-d-din ^an ap- 
pear in better light, and seem to have ivorthily maintained the high tradi- 
tions of their great oilicos. For Nizamn-l-MnIk Asif Jah, nnd Qumm-d-din 
^nn, BOO Moascrii-t- Umara, Vol. Ill, p. 837, nnd Vol I, p. 368. 

1 For some gruosomo details of the sack of Delhi nnd tho general massa- 
cre of its population, see 8eirU’l-3Iv,taMerin, Vol. 11, p. 485. 

S Nadir Shull's invasion was one of the great external calamities that 
overtook tho Mn^al Umpire and hastened its ruin. 

8 IQiutba was also recited after Nadir Shah's name in all the mosques of 
Delhi on his entry there. See 8cir. 

4 Ho -was at tho time Ohiof Vizier or Prime Minister of Umperor Muham- 
mad Shall. 

t Tho principal Imperial Minister who sided with '^aji Ahmad and Ali' 
Vardi Khan in their intrigue, was Mntamn-d-danhih Ishaq ^nn. The 
latter exorcised nt tho time great influence over Umper 9 r Mul.inmmad Sh5h. 
See p. 489, Seiru-l-iluta^erin, 

4 The Triumvirate Connoillors wore themselves respoiisiblo for this treason, 
which was n part of their adroitly-laid plot to overtlirow Sarfaraz ^an, by 
subsequently denouncing the latter before the Umperor Muhammad Shah. It 
is a pity Sarfaraz ^iiii tlio Good, owing to his guilelessness and lack of jq. 
sight, could not see through their despicable game of villainy. 
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arrow'of !tlieir efForls reached the Tjatt of their aimj the Triumvir- 
ate Council represented to Sarfaraz !|^an that ' the resources of 
the State were limited, whilst its expenditure was heavy, and 
thereby persuaded the Nawab to reduce the strength of his Army. 
They at the same time secretly sent instructions to Ali Yavdl 
Khan to mobilise ti’oops and collect arms, in view of the invasion 
of Bengal. Whoever was cashiered from the army of Sarfaraz 
Khan was straightway enlisted by Hnji Ahmad in the service of 
AliVardi 'Ehan; and sent off to Azimabad (Patna). Nearly, one- 
half of Sarfaraz lean’s troops were in this way disbanded. Ali 
Vardi !^an, having completed preparations for war and mobilised a 
large army consisting of Afghans, Rohllahs, and Bhalias, set ont for 
Bengal; whilst Haji' Ahmad sent bis and his sons’ hoarded treasures 
amounting to several laks of rupees for the expenses of Ali Yardi’s' 
army. When Sarfaraz !|^an, from the despatches of his Political 
Agents at the Court of the Emperor, and from informations of emis-; 
series, came to be apprised of the machinations of the treacherous 
enemy, deemingit prudent to adopt remedy for the affair before it 
came to pass, he set himself to overthrow the traitors, and decided 
to bestow the Deputy-Governorship ^ of Azimabad (Patna) on his 
son-in-law, Syed Muhammad Hasan, in supercession of Ali .Yardi- 
j^an, and the Eaujdari of Akbarnagar (Bajmahal) together with, 
the command of Sakrigali and Tsliagadhi passes on Mir Shai-fu-d-. 
din Bakhshi, in supercession of A‘tau-i-lah !^an, soh-in-law of 
Haji Ahmad. Sarfaraz !|^an also determined to appoint Munshi' 
Jasunat Bm as Diwan in the place of the. Bai Baian. But 
as yet this decision had not been put in force, when the mem-^ 
hers of the Triumvirate Council adroitly submitting a representa- 
tion about their long services, the heavy outstandings of the Im- 
perial Bevenne, and their losses, persuaded Sarfaraz !^an to post- 
pone their supercession and the installation of others in their places 
till their pi’eparation of the Annual Balance-sheet, which fell due. 
after three months.* Sarfaraz @an, who owing to guilessness of 

l Bee slightly varied accounts in the Beiru-l-Mutdkherin (p. 489); irhich 
states that Sarfaraz Khan transferred the o£Boe of Diwan from Haji Aiimad 
to Mir Mnrtaza, and contemplated transferring the Fanjdari of Rajmahal from 
Atan-l-lah ^an to his son-in-law, Hasan Mnliammad Khan. 

S This is the old story of gaining time. Sarfaraz Khan exhibited a lament-, 
able lack of judgment in accepting this false representation of his faithless 
Councillors. His credulity, indecision, and generous impnisireness cost him 
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(‘f :t i ticl<l<n (1)0 {lew-' <<f All V.if.ti JChtiiiV moVt'iiK'Mf reached Sar- 
Kh'iii, Till'. i)< <V" tlinnv !u>l!i (lie ('ity of Murhhiiliih.’ul and 
it- Iht^tnr ia(oe<ifiiiJi<i(ioii. IVi jdexed l»y (his new.s, yarfiira/. K’hilii 
iii'-'antly iinjtri'Oiied lliiji Ahinnd. AUhuii^di (ho llni llfiiiln 
(rerteheronsly es}d.'iim.'d tlinl A'li Vntvli’s nrrivnl was for (he piir- 
po'-cof v.'iiiiln^'on SnrfnrAr. Khun, this expliiimtion hiul no reassnr- 
iiif,' cfTeet. Ih'tailinf' ('Jtntis Khun and Mir Shnrfn-d-din, who 
wej’o his old oflieorw, lo le.nl (ho vnnf'iim-d, and loavinfj his Ron, 
II.'ifira*Mnh Mirnarjied 3 I(»t-u Amaui, tof'olhov with Yfmlti in»«n 
Fnnjldfir, (o f'nnrd (ho For( and (he Ci(y, Nnwah Siirfnrflz J.ChSn 
(op’othcr with tthfiratifnr Hiihain inian and n fion of Mnhnrnmnd 
Tjicjt Kliiin, (both of whon> were hifi fionn-indnw), and with Alir 
Mul.inninind Haqir K!;nn, Itlirai Muhaninmd Iraj Klnln, MirKurnil, 
Mir Gndiil, Mir ijaidar Shah, Mir Dilcr Shah, Bnji Singh, Hiijnh 
Ohnndnrnh Singh, ShnniKjiir Kl'an (Fnnjdfir of Silhnt), 

fyinjii Qnli Kljfm, (Fatijdfir of the port of Iliigli), Mir Ilnbib, 
MtirMiid (^alf KJaln Faiijdar, MnrdBn A'li Kliiiii (the Info Shnj‘“ 
I'lhuu'B Jhilihshi) and oilier OencrnlB and ,V(i»i5flMarfi and Zamiii- 

liiK tlirone niul liin life, nml poiindod (lio fimt fiiint lint corlnin dontli>kiie11 of 
llio niicieiit MiiKlem Salmp}’ in Jloiignl, wliicli beemno pliorn of its aomi-rcgul 
7'r<‘»fi7C with liif fiill. 
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dars of Bengal, marclied ont fi’om the City with a large amy and 
fire-ponring artillery, and encamped at Bahmaoiah, wliich is two 
Karoh distant from Mur8]iidahad. Marching on the second day, 
the Nawab reached Sarai Diwan, and marching on the third day, 
he encamped at Khamvah, where he mustered his aimy and re- 
•viewed its strength and armaments. In that the officers of 
Shuj'a Khan’s regime were in league with HajI Ahmad, brick-bats 
instead of shells were discovered in the arsenal, and rubbish was 
found inside guns. Consequently, cashiering Shahriar Khan, the 
^aji’s brother, who was General Superintendent of the Artillery, 
and making him over to the custody of his retainers, Nawab 
Sarfaraz !^an appointed in his place Pancho, son of Antony the 
Portuguese, to be General Superintendent of the Artillery. The 
forces of Mahabat Jang were arranged in the form of a circle from 
Aurangabad, at the mouth of the Sul! (where the shrine of Shah 
Murtaza’ Hindi exists) to the plain of Balkatah, 

■ On the fourth day, when the silvery-crowned King the 
Sun) pranced on to the plain of the sky from his camp in the 
East darting forth daggers of radial lines, and the dusky Moon 
with thousands of its forces (t.e., stars), not finding itself a match 
for that unique Cavalier, hid itself behind the hills, Namb Sar- 
faraz Khan, selecting an auspicious moment according to astro- 
loger's, advanced to assault the enemy. By one single assault, the 
troops of .Mahabat Jang were thrown into panic and confusion, 
were set a-reeling, and were nearly routed. The Rai Raian,^ find- 
ing that the table was being turned, at this moment treacherously ‘ 
represented to Hawab Sarfaraz Khan that the Sun had moved 
right vertical to the head, and that at that sultry hour if fighting 
were continued, both horses and soldiers would perish, owing to 
excessive, heat and thirst, and that therefore if that day further 
fightings were postponed, next morning the bitter-palated enemy 
could be treated to a similar bitter soup (of death) — 

Whence will thy enemy command the strength. 

To fight with thee ? 

Owing to thy good luck. 

The enemy’s head shall be trampled upon by thy feet. 

1 This Bai Baian Diwan Alam^and, the protege and favonrite of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s father, under the false mask of loyalty, did more damage te Sarfaraz 
Khan’s cause, than even AMI Yardl Khan and his brother QajI Al^mad. Bnt {t 
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AKIionglt ftsti'ologcrB dcscnnlcd on the nuspictouBUCRS of that 
liour for fighting, niul adduced argnincnts in proof of the incotn« 
ing viefon*, nnd although his Generals insisted on continuing 
tlic battle, Snrfariir, iriiAn was unmoved, and forbade hy use of 
threats further fightings that day. Tticn Sarfarfiz Khan encamp- 
ed on the banks of the Gcriah river. iMc.antrliitc, n letter from 
Mnhabat Jang came avoiving his loyalty, and explaining that ho 
had come simpl3' to imj* his respects to Sarfarfiz IQian. Sarfarast 
avho was qnifo inc-xpcricnccd, on pcnisal of the letter, be- 
came rcas.'JUJVvl, disjicnscd v.ith all prccantions, fooliehlj' released 
Hftjt Ahmad, avbo was the j-oot of all the disturbance, and sent 
him to A‘ii Vnnli inian Mnh(ib.at Jang, in order to reassure the 
latter and to hiing him over. He also sent in the Haji’s company 
Shuju Qnlj Khan and Ivjnvajah Basant, his tno fi|)ccial conjldonict, 
with a view to aKCeriain cinctly the prc^spccts of peace and war, to 
gaage carrcctly the di'-r'O^iiinns of A‘li Vai-di's Army, and then to 
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• 'Aftor tlio withdrawal of Sarfaim iniun’s onuBsaiicH, A‘li Vardi 
JHiSii Boothcd and won over his ofliccrs by promising them two 
months’ pay in the ovont of his victory, and also hy promising 
them the booty that might he captured. He thus incited and in- 
stigated them to tight, and distributed sliells, gunpowder and arma- 
ments. The Generals of Sarfara/. Khiin’s army who from before 
wore in league with A‘li Vardi lQ.iun, were all ready for treacheiy 
and regicide. The only excepUons were Muhammad Ghaus IQian 
and H\r .Sharfu-d-din, Commanders of the vanguard of .Sarfaraz 
ijOjan’s army,, who wore posted at the ford of the river Goriah. 
Ascertaining thi'ongh messengers atid spies the secret plot of 
teachciy that was hatching, both the above Generals at midnight 
hastened to Sarfai'az i^iiin, appnsed the latter of the fire of 
treachery that was fanning nndcr a straw-covering, and offered by 
way of precaution to remove him that night to their own camp, 
.and there to guard him, and next morning to Bncrificc their lives 
by fighting gallantly round him. In that in matters of destiny, 
efforts are helpless, and the knot of Fate cannot be untied with the 
nail of Efforts, the will of Providence cast the quicksilver of 
hccdlessncss into the oar of SarfarSz Khun. Placing no reliance on 
their loyal representation, Sai’faraz El'u’i treated those two Goneinls 
in a rude and threatening manner, and by way of censure added : 
“You opening a shop of self- aggrandisement desire that I should 
bo involved in war against Mahabat Jang, who is my well-wisher.” 
Those two Generals got up blushing Avith shame and humiliation, 
and returned to^their own camps. Arming themselves, along Avitli 
their foi’ces, they passed the night in alertness ; whilst Sarfaruz 
Klian. in the slumYior of heodlcssncss, lay intoxicated with the wine 
of sleep. At the instigation of Hn.j! Ahmad, in the dead of night, 
under the pretext of<. visiting relations and friends, the .officers 
and soldiers of Mahab.at Jang’s army, with their light baggages, 
by ones and twos, mingled with the army of Sarfaraz ij^ian, and 
forming rings round the Royal tent looked out for an opportunity 
to strike. 

The officers of Shuj'a Khan’s regivie, upon whom Sarfaraz 
TThii n placed gi’eat reliance, from the very beginning Avere in intri- 
gue Avith the Haji, and seeing and knowing all connived at and 
concealed the conspiracy; whilst the loyal adherents of Sar- 
faraz Kh an hold their tongue from fear of being snubbed. , Whilst 
one hour of the night yet I’emained, A‘li Vardi i^iap ,and 
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•ttaji Alimad divided their forces into two divisionfi,' They detail- 
ed ono division under the command of Nandliil Jama'dar, together 
with the standard and the kettle-drum, and flngs and elephants', 
to attack 6-hans Khan and Mir Sharfn-d-din. whilst with another 
division, consisting of Afghan and Bhnllah troops, in the darkness 
of the night, under the guidance of the men of the Zamindari of 
Kamakant, Zamindar of Raj^ahl, they themselves marched to 
deliver a night-attack against Snrfaraz iEian. And towards the 
day-break, wliilst jot the darkness of the night continued, and 
friends could not he distinguished from foes, they suddenly, like 
death, attacked Sarfaraz Khan’s troops who were inebriated with 
the wine of sleep, (which is akin to death), and fired their guns. 
The old proteges awoke Sai"fnraz Hian from his slumber of neg- 
lect, and apprised him of the aspect of affairs. As fortune, how- 
ever, had averted its face from him, even now Sarfai’ftz Khan refus- 
ed to listen to them with the oar of credence, snubbed tliem, and 
again insisted on the quick preparation of viands for a banquet. 
Sarfaraz l^an J added, “ A'li Vardi Hifin is coming to visit me." 
.At this moment, another cannon-shell fell ; and by the time of the 
sunrise, the troops of Mahabat Jang exhibited themselves in 
battle-array. G-uns and rockets, aiTows and muskets finshing 
lightning, and showering destruction poured in. The troops of 
Sai’fai’az who were intoxicated by the wine of the morning 

sleep, harum-scai'um sprang up from their beds of slumber, and 
girding up their loins fled; whilst other’s, not commanding the 
nerve to gird up their loins or to arm themselves, were butchei'ed. 
Sarfaraz gran’s army was panic-stricken. 

You might say, from dread of that warfai’e, 

Earth itself had fled. 

Only one solitary column consisting mostly of Sarfaraz Khan’s 
old officers, impelled by sentiments of honour, and animated by a 
sense of loyalty, ari'ayed themselves on the battle-field, gallantly re- 

1 Sarfaraz KhSu possessed a most gaileless soul, and his gnilelessncss and 
his confidence in A'li Tni’di cost him his throne. Sarfaraz ^nn lacked insight 
into hnmnn character, which is one of the essential attributes of a wise ruler. 
Whilst noting this failing in Sarfaraz Ehiin. it must be added there is nothing' 
to condone or extenuate the black ingratitude and treachery of A'li Vardi 
and the Triumvirate Oonncillors, Dewan Alnmchand, llaji A\iin;id and Jagnt- 
sot, who were all proteges of Sarfaraz Khfiii’s father, . 



tiolrcd to sftcnfico tlioir lives, find finnlyatootlllioir ground. Ifawalj 
Snrfaraz IThSn, after finishing liis nioming-prayer, also armed 
liinisclf, seized the Holy Qoran with one hand, and mounted 
swift elephant. Then lotting loose the I’oyal elephant in front 
of himself, ho (lung himself into the thick of the fight, and com. 
moncod shooting arrows. Tho Afghan generals of Jlahabat Jang’s 
army, covered by a squadron of JJhaliah infantry, charged Sarfaraz 
Sian’s army. 


When on both sides, tho troops stood in battlc-airay, 

Ton might say, the Day of Judgment had arrived. 

Owing to tho thnndcring of guns, muskets and rockets, 

Aye, tho Universe itself quaked. 

Tho twang of bow* 8 trings and the cracking of arrows 
Resounded aloft their echo to the lofty sky. 

Tho spear, like Death with ont'Strciciicd liands, 

111 tho taking of life, chopped tho breast into slips. 

Ill the hands of heroes, sharp steel- made swords. 

In shedding blood of the enemy, leapt warmly: 

Tho heroes bowiine warm in Inking and in giving life ; 
Aye, tho world became emptied of heroes. 

In this 8 word*clinrgc, wherein the boisterous wind of Death 
throw down on the ])lnin of annihilation corpses like leaves of 
trees, and tlie flood of blood mged tumultuously on every side, 
Mardaii A‘li ^lan, tho Dakhsbi of Shuj'a lOmn’s regime, who was 
now the generalissimo of Sarfaraz i^i.'iii’s army, and commanded tho 
van, feeling himself incapable of continning the contest any longer, 
fled. At the sight of this flight, Sarfaraz i^ian’s ai'my was 
demoralised! and a general stampede ensued in its ranks. 

Each one felt contented with saving himself. 

No one cared for another. 

-..Save and except his Georgian and Abyssinian slaves and a few 
of his old comrades, not one out of the immerous mock-heroes re- 
mained to cover Sarfaraz Iran’s elephant. The olepliaiit-driver 
perceiving that victory had declared itself for the enemy, said to 
Sarfaraz.^^au : — “ If it be your Highness’s pleasure, I shall cany 
you to Blrbhum to the ifamiiidar, Badi'u-z-zaiiian.” Saifai'az !^an, 
striking the eleph:iiit-di iver a blow on Iho neck, retorted : “ Tie 
the chain round the feet of the elepbaut, as I will not I'etreat beforo 
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Tho 1htrqfiuilti:fs nticl (?»• Hfinliohfof (lie Atiny, 

v'linliad fjvnn Itrfojv ()»-n»*-i>lvcs likt* n riiij; nminl iSnrftu'ax 

KlifoiV It'n!, lUn'lnu j'rd fmjn all }>id4'!! cntiiinii-!.lif!ls on In's cle* 
jilinnt ; nnd over nnd n1mv«», ri*rkf-ts nml rnunoinlinns, nrrows nnd 
nnn-ki'ls ivou* sl:o%\<'nd nnf.-'.nntly hy llio lio'-ljlo nrniy. Mir 
(nnli'n, vlio nns n spcoJal fa\o!i»ilo of Sfufiitiir. Kl.'fin, ans sliof- 
dov\n hy n jwkrt. MirKHtnil, hi-wtlirr of Mir Miiiitiiiimnd 15n4jir 
sunsajurd Hnoir A‘li Khan (nrjdnnr of Shnjii'iNd-diinlnli). nnd n 
yoitnf: ninnnmVd hny of Mirrn Mni^atnnnid Inij Khrni JlnkliRhi, 
nnd othrr jHT^onnl a<trtidnnJ«, inclndinj' Jhilir.’uit, Stv'id nnd otlior 
j-invr':, v.’ho hrid no! fird finjii Ihf* huttlr-fiidil, wrrr hit hy J'ockrts, 
cannonodjidls nnd hiiliots, nnd ftdl rif'hj in fiont of Snrfariiz 
Khan's i'!i'}d)fvtd. Miirn Iinj Klj.’in was nlso morially wonndrd. 
Mir Dilrr A*li pnlinntly nUnrkfd the Afghan colninn of A'li Vnrdi 
K]ir»n, rxhihih-<l fra**’ of jirvjivr^fjnnd hmvrry, hut rrcciviiijif Bwottl* 
cuts pnlhiritly foil with n nnrnhcrof his eotntados. 

A1 this jiK>ni< nt, .Smf uri?. Khan himstdf w-n« , hit on tliC 
fojvlnad hy the hullrt of ft ijiin shot hy a traitor fmrn his own 
canij’. And nas f«dhd on his olc|diftnt-litt(T,* rtnd ihu bird of his 
stiiil {!rvv to Hravcn. A*. M>'in a*- they kw (his inishftj), Mir llnhib, 
MnrjhJd t*ti!i Khan, ffhntn'.hjr KliftU (^tinii(d^ii (rnnjdnr of fiilhnt) 
and IJf.jnh fJh.nndtah fiinsh, who with their forces stowl aloof 
ftt ft divtancj' fu>m the hnttle, nnd wore silent spectators of the 
tet jic, t' .’d; to ihrir hcfl.s. Mir Haidar ^hali and Kljn-ajali IJn'-ant 
a ho clnntr to each othe r, nnd wrn* hiding themselves in a Rnlh,^ 
fled vsifhout torn ea'-tiiig a glaTice at the cori)«e of their master. 

Not one out of hi= companions remained, 

To guard him for an instant. 

Ill the (vjvcr of the darknres of the night, and deceived hy the 
njs' of the Uoyal Standanl and the Elephant being displayed liy 
the Divisimt nnder X.andlal .Ta:na‘dar, Ol'-'ini Khan and Mir 


• Then?!) exr.-p!i>ir.aHy h-.ifnr.n-' asJ n’rl'<-ari=7 rr. fi i* refre*!.- 

IR? to r.Dle p..rfar;s Khir. r.'alJ Cf.-i ’ fa:i IrsTcir liie a t.ero. 

* Th- wont u*M "u jUi Ktitf ( r.'i'.a*. D:~.Ut). ci-ats a rvyal 

lin. r, r.-irf;.nl mi rl. j.S.uru* It it c.!V! ^ Jn 

<1... (p. Z7^} «!• .-: it, li i* 

ri TntVieli woril. 

r A rotir-wlir,.!,,.J rarrhs*" 5 "hi!*: i* n tr-o.rr:*.«:s-i ca.*r:V.'». 
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Sharfnddin' mistook the latter for Maliabatjang, and commenced 
fighting. By means of Eustam-like onslaughts and brave assaults, 
they killed Nandlal, and cut him up -with their swords. Eouting 
those who escaped the sword, they captured the Standard, kettle- 
drum, elephants, camels, horses and armaments, and then they 
marched swiftly to enquire about Sarfaraz O^u. Though Sar- 
faraz !^an had fallen, on seeing those two brave Generals, Maha- 
bat Jang did not stir from the field, but with his force which was 
more numerous than ants and locusts I’emaihed stationary and 
motionless on the battle-field. Those two Generals had yet received 
no tidings of the fall of Sarfaraz !^ian, and, therefore, with a small 
force of veteran heroes comprising their sons, brothers, kinsmen 
and companions, they bravely spurred on their chargers, fiercely 
assaulted Ali Vardi Khan’s army, broke through its ranks, and 
heroically dashed up to its centre. The army of Mahabat Jang was 
about to reel from the blows of those lions of the forest of warfare, 
when Ghaus !Khan received bn the breast mortal wounds from the 
bullets of Qhidan Hazari’s musketeers, and fell. Ghaug Khan’s 
two sons, Qutb and Babar, who were veritable tigers of the forest 
of bravery, and who on hunting-grounds were wont to slay lions' 
with swords, unsheathed their swords, and killed a large number 
of Afghans and Bhaliahs.^ 

They attacked no one whom they did not finish, 

They struck no head which they did not hurl down. 

On whomever they struck their long- piercing daggers. 

His head came down rolling from the shoulder. 

Chidan Bazaii also received sword-cuts at their hands. 
After much slaughter and daring, being hit by the bullets of mus- 
kets, Qutb and Babar fell like bravo martyrs, and joined their 
gallant father in his journey to Eternity. Mir Sharfu-d-din with 
seven brave cavaliers galloped right up to Mahabat Jang, and 
with great agility shot at the latter’s breast a heart-piercing 
arrow, which, however, grazed against the bow of Mahabat Jang, 
and piercing through lodged itself in the latter’s side-ribs. Mir 
Sharfu-d-din had palled another arrow towards the bow-string, 
when Shaildi Jahan Yar and Muliammad Z^ulfuqar, Maliabat 
Jang’s Generals, who wero old friends of the. Mir, came forward 
and said : “ Hawab Safaraz !^an has fallen, what can yon gain 

1 It would seem the race of heroes was not yet extinct in Moslem Bengal. 
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now' by oontinuing tlio contest and sacrificing yonr life ” f The Mir 
bnivelj' replied : “ Hitherto 1 fought from a sense of loyalty for 
the salt I I had eaten, and from a sense of comradeship, bat 
now I fight to maintain ray honour. ” These two Generals 
.stood snrclics for the sccnt'it^' of his honour, and pulled him 
back. Then the Stir with his followers sot out for Birbhum. 
Notwithstanding that his gunners had rnn away, Pancho Ferengi, * 
Superintendent of Sarfaraz Klian’s artillery, served his guns and 
bravely stuck to them, and kept np an incessant cannonade. After 
Mir Shai'fn-d-din’s withdrawal, the Afghans in large numbers 
attacked Pancho, and killed him. Baji Singh, a Rajput General, 
who with the rear-guard was at Khnmrah, on receiving news of 
his mnstci''s fall, felt his sense of hononr ai’oused. Alone sparring 
on his horso and placing his spear on his horse’s i-ight ear, by 
bravo onslnnghts, ho dashed through the enemy’s force to a point 
where litaiiabat Jang stood, "With one stroke of his sharp spear, 
Bajl Singh attoniptod to hurl the latter down from his elophant- 
saddleaiid to despatch him to tiio next world, to be a companion there 
of his fallen master. Mahabat Jang made him out on seeing liis 
heroism and agilitj’, and ordered DaurQnli Khan, superintendent of 
the artillery, to quickly oppose him. Danr Quli Khan enconntering 
him shot a bullet through his breast, and Baj! Singh being mortally 
wounded fell on the ground.* Zalim Singh, Baji Singh’s son, 
aged nine years, with that inherent bravery which is characteris- 
tic of the Rajput x’aco, unsheathed his sword from the scabbard, and 
stood up to guard his father. People from all sides surrounded 
him like a ring. Nawab Mahabat Jang, on seeing the daring of 
that boy, applauded him, aud forbade the people from killing him, 

. I Snob instances of isolated loyalty and heroism relieve, to some extent, the 
darkness of the picture of faitlilessncss and treachery that these events portray, 
S “ The ravonons hordes thus lot loose on India made the race-name of 
Christian (Ferengi) a word of terror, until the strong rule of the lineal Em- 
pire turned it into one of contempt,”— Sir W. Hunter’s History of British 
India, Vol. I, p. 184. The name ‘Ferengi’ was, however, more especially 
applied to the Fortnguoso settlors in India, whilst the term ‘Nasara’ (or 
Nazarone) was a generic term for all Christians, 

8 It is an eloquent testimony to tho goodness of Sarfaraz ^^an, that even 
in those tronohorons times, and in such n trying crisis, he could command the 
undying devotion and homage of his bravo Hnjput officers. This is another 
incident which - relieves, in some measure, tho darkness of the picture 
presented by these scones. 

41 
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and ordered ihem not to oppose the removal of his father’s corpse. 
The .artilleiy-men helped in the removal of Baji Singh’s corpse, and 
carried along with it Zalim Singh on their shoulders. During the 
fightings of ^aus !^an, Mir Sharfurd-din, Baji Singh and Panclio 
Ferengi, both the sons-in-law of Sarfnraz !^an, named Qhazanfar 
Husain and Hasan Muhammad, together with other Mansahdars 
and vanquished soldiers, had fied from the battle-field, and had in 
one day marched back to Mur^idabad. And the Bai Baian Alam- 
o^and, by way of retribution for his treachery, received an arrow- 
shot on- the hand from a cross-bow, plunged into the river, and 
Half-dead reached his house. Bepenting of his disloyal treachery, 
he committed suicide ^ by swallowing diamond-filings. In - short, 
when Sarfardz ]^an was felled on his elephant-litter, the ele- 
phant-driver carried his corpse swiftly to Mur^idahad. Tasin' 
BHan, Eaujdar of Mur^idabad, who together with Hafizn-I-Iah 
iOun, son of Sarfaraz ^lan, had been . left to guard the City, the 
Citadel and the Nawab’s family, buried at midnight the corpse of 
Nawab Sarfaraz !^an at NaktaMiali. Hafizn-l-lah and Gthazan- 

• • * * I ** - 

far Husain hurriedly threw up e'ntrenonments, and prepared to 
fight. They, however, received no encouragement from the van- 
quished troops, and therefore abandoned their plan of fighting, and 
tendered their submission to Ali Vardi !^an. This Bevolution in 
the Covernment threw the City, as well as the Army and the 
people of Bengal, into a general and deep convulsion.’ Haji' 
Aljmad first entering the city of Murshidabad, proclaimed -peace' 

- 1- -The £ai Baian Alamehand (the protege and oreatnre of Sarfaraz Khan’s 
father .ghaja‘n-d-dm Khlnl was' after all a penitent sinner, and, therefore his 
oharaoter stands out in a less hideons light, than that of ^aji Abmnd and Jagat 
Setj who'do not appear.to have heen similarly disturbed by qnalms of oonsoience 
for their blaokj ingratitude and treachery. 

: 8 All .Vardi Kh5n himself entered the city of Murshidabad on the third day 
after his victory. .He ,was a Machiavellian diplomatist, and therefore,’ the 
\first.etep; he. took on bis entiy into the city, was to sue for pardon for his 
treache^ -from.]!7afi8ah Begam, a daughter of Shuja’u-d-idin ^an, and sister 
of ^arfaraz,:^an. , He. nest held a Darhar in .the Ghehel Satun palace of 
Shnja‘n-d-din Khan, and though at first he was detested by the people and 
the officers . for bis . black ingratitude and treachery, he soon managed to 
conciliate them by.-bestowing on them rich largesses. (See 8e%ru~l~Muta^erini 
Pers. text, p.’ 49i). Hoi appointed in his place as Naib Nazim of Patna 
(Azimabad). his son-in-law, Zainn-d^din , ^an Haibat . Jang. (See p, 499, 
Seirt^UMutaMerin). , , - • . 
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and security on b'olialf of Ali Vardi I3i5n.' Yasin' !10)5n Fnujdac, 
under the order of ilio Haji, sot guards on Sai’faraz ELian’s trea- 
sury and family, oOicors and serrants, as tpoII as" on his Seraglioj 
so that none could escape. This battle • of Glicria took place in 
1153 A.H. ,,, 

0 

KIZAlilAT OF NAWAB ALl VARDi KHAN MAHA- " 
BAT JANG. 

After obtaining victory, Ali Vardi lOmu Mababat Jang, in 
ot'dor to overlook the sacking of tbo City and the loot of Sarfara^ 
lOidu’s treasures at tbo hands of Af^iius and Bhaliahs,^ for 
three days encamped outside tho City, on tbo banks of the river 
Gobrnb. On tho fourth da}', with a sense of perfect security en- 
tering tho Citadel, ho seated himself with extended thighs on tho 
mamad of tho Nizamat of Bengal, and confiscated without any 
trouble Sarfat'az Hhan's treasures which tho past Nazims with 
considoi’ablo self-denial had hoarded. In that Nawab MahSbat 
Jang avoided tho company of strango women, and did not care 
for this sort of pleasure, during his life ho had only ono wedded 
wife, and in fact, ho often plumed himself on this circumstance. 
Raji A^mad and his sons and relations possessed themselves of 
Sarfai'uz IGiun’s fifteen hundred pretty female dependants and 
slaves. Mababat Jang banished to Jahangirnagar (Dacca) tho 
wedded Begams of Sarfaraz !^ian with their children, 8 and fixed 
small allowances for them from tho income of the i^a? Ta‘laqah. 


1 Comparo tlio dosoriplion of this battle with that given in tbe SctVu-f- 
MutaMorin, pp. 492-493. Tho nntlior of tho Seir, thongh a strong partisan 
of All Yard!, and though anxious to gloss over his treachery and ingratitude, 
is forced to pay a glowing tribnto to tho bravery and devoted courage dis- 
played by several oilicors of Snrfarnz Klinn at this battle. Biyas’s oocount of 
this important battle seems much richer in details, as well as more graphic 
and more a.vnct than that of tho Seir. This important battle took place about 
11 months after Nadir ghfih’s return to Persia after the sack of Delhi, and 
about 14 months after fihnjii'n-d-din Khan’s death. 

S This fact which redounds to the discredit of All Yard! Khiin is suppressed 
by tho author of tho Semi’l-Mula^crin, whoso father was employed in n. high 
capacity under All Ynrdi’s son-in-low, Zainu-d-din Khiin. at Patna. Theanthor 
of tho Biyas, not being a partisan, does not suppress it. 

8 It may bo interesting to enquire if any descendants of those stiir survive 
in tho alloys of Dacca. ' ^ 
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And iCTaflsali Bcgam, Savfaruz !0ian’s sister, vrlio liad adopted as 
her child Aqa Bdbu Kuohak who was her nephew, entered service 
as a governess in the Seraglio of Nawazigh Aljimad !Khan, * the 
oldest sou of Hfiji Aljiinad, and in this way supported her 
nephew. • 

^ , When news of the fall ' of Sarfaraz Klinn and of the succession of 
All Vardi IGian to the Masnad of tho Nizamat of Bengal reached 
Emperor Nasiin-d-din hlnhammad Shall, the latter wept and 
said : “ Owing to Nadir Shah, tho whole of my Empire is con- 
vulsed and shattered,”® But to mend the state of affairs was 
difficult, and so tho Emperor kept quiet. Mahahat Jang, through 
Murad lOian, ® who Avas one of tho associates of tho Prime 
Minister, Nairab Qamra-d-din Khan (about whom mention has 
been made before), intrigued with the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers. Ho remitted to tho Emperor forty laks of rupees on 
account of Sai’faraz Shan’s condsented treasures and fourteen hJes 
on account of tribute, over and above tho usual fixed revenue. He 
also gave three lahs of rupees to Qamra-d-d!u * i^ihn Vazlr, and 
one lak of rupees to A§af O ah Nizamn-1-Mnlk. Ho similarly con- 
ciliated and bribed other Imperial Officers according to their 
ranks. Intriguing with Rajah Jugal Kighor, agent of Sarfaraz 
ij^sn, Mahabat Jang obtained in his own name the patent of the 
Nizataat of all the three Suhahs of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
according to the usual practice. He then exacted double the usual 

i 

1 He was then Deputy Na7,im of Jtihanglrnagar or Dacca. 

S Emperor Mahammad Shiih was not qnito fair to Nadir Rhah in his poli- 
tical diagnosis. He oaght to have added, tho glorious Timurido Empire in 
India had been shattered and undermined by the luxury and lore of ease, and 
fatricidal jealousies and strifes of himself and his immediate predecessors, 
and principally by tho venality and corruption, joined to clannish jealousies 
and personal ambitions that had seized tho later Mughal ministers and pro- 
.consuls. A moral paralysis had seized tho heart of the Empire at Delhi, and 
it quickly extended to and affected its distant limbs in outlying Provinces. 
The Musalmans in India had lost their Islamic virtues first, and next their 
Empire ; whilst Nadir Shah’s terrible invasion operated only as an accelerat- 
ing force towards its eventual dissolution. 

i He had been deputed by the Emperor to bring the attached treasures of 
Sarfaraz KhSn. and the revenue of Bengal. See 8eir, p. 496. - 

* It is humiliating to observe that even ministers of tho calibre and position 
of Qamru-d-^n ^Sn and Nijiamn-I-Mnlk Asaf Jah were, at this dark period 
of Indo-Moslem History, not above' corruption. 
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nraonnl of i*ovcnnc, prosouls ami tribute from tbo ZamindSrs of 
Bengal. 

For tlio purpose of overthrowing Slursbid Qnli Khan, t and for 
conquering tho Subah of Odisnh (Orissa), Mababat Jang now girded 
up bis loins, mobilised troops and collected armaments, and bes* 
towed tbo oflicc of Generalissimo on Mir Ja‘far ijOian Bahadur, 
who was Mabiibat Jang’s brotbor-in-law,^nd wbo in tbo war witb 
Sai'faraz Kliiiti bad rcndci'cd ]\tnbabat Jang good services. Mababat 
Jang bestowed on jMir Ja'far a corps of bodj'gnard, togetbor nutb a 
manfabf a title, and a peerage. Ho bestowed tbo office of Diwan 
witb tbe title of llai Ilaifin on Obin Biii, ® wbo was a clerk in ebargo 
of tbo JSgirs of Ja'far IQifiu, and wlio was a person of probity 
and honesty. And bo bestowed on iMubammed Riza 13iati> tbo 
eldest son of Haji A^mnd, wbo had married fflmsiti Klianam, 
dangbter of Mababat Jang, tbo title of Nusiru-l*Mulk Ibti^amu- 
d-daulab N.awazisb Muliamracd Khan Bahadur ^labamat Jang, 
together witb tbo nominal office of Diwan of Bengal, and tbo 
Deputy Nizumat of Jabaugirnagar (Dacca), including Chittagong, 
Rau^ianabud (Tippornli), and Silbat. And bo bestowed on 

1 IIo WAS a soii'indaw of S]iujS'n>d>din ]^nn, and Imd boon appointed by 
tlio latter Deputy Nnziin of Orissa, on tbo dentil of Miil.mmmnd Tnqi Klian (a 
son of Sjiujii'a'd'din All Vordi mid his nnholy Hiiji brother woro 

resolved to ppnro no ono amongst tho capable male ropresontntives of their 
lute master and bonofnotor. A reign nshored in by such treachery and 
characterised by such viudictiro posthumons courtesies was bound, under 
an Avenging Providence, to terminate ignominionsly. Tho nnholy IJiiji 
brother quickly mot with his proper deserts, by being tortured and batchcrod, 
along with bis son Zninu-d-din Klian. by the Afghan rabble who sacked 
Patnn. Ali Yard! himself was continually distracted and harassed by 
Mnbratta froobooters, who swooped down again mid again on his fair 
provinces like armies of locusts, and harried and devastated thorn, and Ali 
Vardi’s energy, conrngo, and prowess woro of no avail against this visitation 
of God's curse. Do nt length had to concliido mi inglorious ponce with the 
Mnhrnttns, mid to practicnily code to tho latter tho Province of Orissa. And 
not many niontlis had rolled away since ho had olosod his eyes, whon his 
favonrito grandson, Siiuja-d-dnulnh, was tortarod to death, and Ali Yardi's ill- 
gotten Satrapy dissolved for ovor, and was transferred to other hands. 
Yorily, Diviiio rctribntion was not slow in overtaking Ali Ynrdi Klian. 

8 Oliin llai was tho Peshkar under tho Diwan Ahim Ohaiid. Mababat 
Jang, on Alnm Ohnnd’s doatli, appointed Ohiii llai as his Diwan. (See Setr, 
p. 496). Qliin llai proved very honest, and was hold in high esteem by 
Mababat Jang. fSeo Setr, p. 676). 



Uasliinj All Kban, tlio youngest son of Haji Ahmadi "wlio had 
married the younger daughter of Mahabat Jang, named Ainanah 
Ebanam, the title of Zninn*d-d!h Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, to- 
gether with the Deputy Nizamat of the Province of Bihar and 
Azimubad (Patna). And ho advanced to ranks, titles, and Jagirs 
luB other relations ^ and connexions, according to their ranks and 
aspirations. But thor Aff^dns and the Blialiabs, who owing to 
their large numbers were haughty, meddled so much in all the 
affairs, that they did not care for Malidbat Jang, and deviated 
from the usual forms of etiquette. Sliclving the canons of justice 
on the shelf of forgetfulness, they looted treasures, and killed and 
slaughtered the people, • together wdth their women and children. 
And the conduct of ingratitude, which had subsisted in' the times 
I the early Musalmau 'Independent Kings of Bengal, reasserted 
L Itself afresh' from tlio time of Mahabat Jang.® 

' ' f * ' -4 

1 Tito following dotaila of the ndministmtivo nrrangemonts made bj Ali 
Yardt Khan on his usurpation of the Niramnt of Bongni, nro summarized 
brioflj from the Seiru-l-MutaMcrin, p. 495. Zninn-d-din A^mad ]^an, Ali 
Vordi’s youngest son-in-law, was appointed Subadnr of Bohor and Patna. 
The Deputy Nijinmat of Jabnngirnagar, including the Fanjdari of Silliat, 
Ghittngong, and Tipperali, was given to his eldest son-in-law, Nanuzish 
Muhammad Khan. The Deputy Nif^mnt of Orissa was bestowed on 
his Second son-in-law, Said Ahmad Khan (after Mnrshid Quli Khnn . wos 
defeated). The Suporintcndentsliip of the Nawarah or Imperial Fleet nt 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on his grandson, Mirza Mnbammnd 
(son of Zainn-d-din Ahmad Khan) surnamed Siriijn-d-daulnh Sh5h Quli 
Khan Bahadur. Siraju-d-daulnh’s brother was adopted as a son by 
Nawnzish Muhammad Kh5n. and surnamed " Ikramn-d-daulah Padshah Quli 
Qian Bahadur ” with nominal command of the Jahangirnagar or Dacca army. 
Atau-l-lnh Khan, a son-in-law of I^fiji Abmnd (Ali Vurdi's brother) was 
appointed Faujdar of Kajmahal (Akbarnagar) and Bhagnlpur. Alah Yar 
Khnn (step-brother of All Yardi), Mir Jnfnr Khan (brother-in-law of Ali 
VnrdI), and his other connexions like Faqiru-l-lah Beg KhSn. Mnral-Iah Beg 
^an and Mnstafa Khgn were given tnansahe and peerages 'with titles and 
body-gnards. Qkin Bai (Feshkar under Diwan Alomcliand) received the 
title of ‘ Eni Baian,’'and was appointed Deputy Diwnn of Bengal. Bajah Janaki 
i Bam, who was the old honsehold Diwan of Mahabat Jang, was appointed 
Diwan of Miscellaneous departments. The Seir’s antlior’s maternal nncle or 
Khaloo, Abdul Ali Khan (who was also a connexion of Ali Yardi), received a 
mansah, together with the parganahs of Narhat Samni and Beliar. 

. > For its revival, AH Yardi Khan AlahSbat Jang was himself responsible. 
He re-inangnmted an era-of .force and frand, and he and his snocessors were 
^aid baqk in the same coin by others. -He taught the, lesson of ingrati- 
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Towards the commencement of the' insurrection of AliVardi 
Tniftii Mahabat Jang. Ifawab Sarfaraz Klinn had' asked for help 
from Murshid Quli !|^an, the Governor of Odisah (Orissa), wlio 
was his brother-in-law ; bat the latter, owing to personal spite 
which has been referred to before, had delayed to march to his 
help. Whilst Mnrshid Quli was ocoapied with despatching a 
body of troops in the shape of an auxiliary force, he suddenly 
received news of Sai*faraz Ehsn*s fall and of All Vardi lean’s 
mastery over the Sdhah of Bengal. It was then that Murshid 
Quli Ehan woke up from slumber, and was plunged into shame 
and sorrow. 

: General well-being follows mutual union, ^ 

General ruin follows disunion. 

i 

In short, from fear of All "Vardi Khan. Mnrshid Quli !^an 
made preparations in self-defence, and exerted himself strenuous- 
ly towards the mobilisation of an ai’my, and deputed to Mur^ida- 
had Mnlchalis All Khan, son-in-law of Hajl A^mad, who from 
before was in his company, in order to arrange the' basis of a 
treaty of peace. After the latter’s arrival. All Vardi Khan and 
'llajl A^mad sending a reassuring and diplomatic message to 
Mur^ld Quli Khan, set him at ease,* and sent back Maj^glis 
Khan, in order to sow treason secretly amongst the Officers of 
Murshid Quli Khan’s army. Mn^ali^ Khan presenting himself 
before Murshid Quli Khan outwardly tried to humour an^d re- 
assure him, T but covertly by offer of ' allurements and temptations^ 
sowed sedition in Mnrshid Quli’s army, and sent an account of hid^ 
success in this direction to All Yard! i^an Mahabat Jang. The 
latter, with a large army and an immense artillery, instantly 
inarched towards the Province of Orissa. On receipt of this nows, 
leaving bis wife, Durdanah Begam, and his son, Yahya Khan, 

tnde by his own treacherous conduot, and so others took their one from 
him. 

1 The Persian couplet is : — 

- 3 ' 

, S All YardT and his worthy I^hji brother could never lay down their favour- 
ite weapon of tre-ndiery, and well were they, tl'rough their children, repaid in 
the same coin by Mir Ja'far and others, ■ i 
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with his tvcnsuros in tho fort of Barahbfifci,' Mnrsbid Qnli Khan 
with an ofGciont forco and i*cquisito war-paraphernalia, together 
with his two Bons-in-Iaw, named Mirzu jMnhammad Baqir® Khan, 
a Prince of Persia, and Alfiu-d-din IMiihammad Khun, marched out 
from Katak (Cuttack) in order to fight, and advanced to the 
port of Balisar (Balasor). At tho ferry of Pliulwar, from the 
rook of Tilgadhi 8 to tho river Jon,* ho throw up an entrenchment, 
and remained behind it waiting for tho onomy.^ Unfortunately, 
Murshid Quli Khan was ignorant of the wiles of tho traitor in his 
own camp in tho person of Muldjalis Ali Bhan, and had, therefore, 
failed to take any precautionary stops against that double-faced 
scoundrel, and had thus ignored tho saying of Shaikh Sa'di® ; — 

1 " Tho oonstruction of Port Barnbati has boon aBsignod to varlons mon* 
arobs with varioaa dates. Storling tbinks it was built by Ilajah Anang Bhcm 
Dova in tbo fonrtcontb centnry. Tho stonowork lias boon taken by tho Public 
Works Dopartmont to build liglitliouBOB and hospitals, and to pavo roads. The 
ditoh of tho fort, howovor, still romains, and so docs tho gate, which is still 
approacliod by a cansoway . . . Bajah Mnkund Deo built a palaco horo with 
nino courts , . . Tlio palaoo was in timo abandonod by tho Mnsalman Govornors 
who preforrod to livo in tbo Lalbngh, on tho south side of tho oity, (now Com- 
missioner’s Residonoo ”) — ^Wilson’s Early Annals of tho English in Bengal, 
Vol. I, p. 4, f. n. 

S There is still a malialla or qnartor in Eatak, called ' Bakrabad,’ named 
BO, probably, after B.aqir Khnn. 

B Tilgadhi in tho text is apparently a mistake for tho hill ' Tahirmunda ’ 
marked on tho maps of Orissa, near Balasoro. 

4 ‘ Jon ’ in the text is also obviously a mistake ; I do not find any rivor of 
that name near Balnsore or in Orissa. It is a mistake probably for the rivor 
near Balasore, called ‘ Nuniajuri,’ Balasoro itself being situated on tho Bura- 
balnng river. 

B In Seiru-l-Muta^erin fp. 497), it is stated lilurshTd Qnli Khan passed 
Jihrough Balasore port, and encamped on tho banks of its river, in tho Monza of 
Bhalwar. The encampment is described in tlie Seir ns being flanked by dense 
forests on ono side, and by deep rivulets on another. A ring with artillery was 
formed round this encampment. Ali Yardi Khan passing through Meduipnr 
and Jalasore, took up a position on the north banks of tho Bnrabalnng river. 
The position taken np by Mnrshid Qnli Khan is desqribed as very impregnable, 
and he might not have been dislodged from it, bnt for the rash sally of his 
Bon-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali ^an, and the treachery of his Af gh an General, 
'Abid ^an, who deserted Mnrshid Quli Khan, his old master and benefactor, 
and joined with his Afghan ooutingent Mustafa KhSn. the Afghan General of 
Ali Yard! Khan. The orafty Ali Yardi KhSn had by means of bribes sown 
treason amongst the Af^iin troops of Mnrshid Quli ^nn (497 Beir). 

d The well-known Fersian poet and moralist. 
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‘ If tliy relative be thy enemy, treat him outwardly a < thy 
friend, 

But never he heedless of his treachery. 

For inside his heart, wound festers from thy envy. 

Whenever he thinks of the love-shnokles of kinship.’ 


. Advancing from Bengal by forced marches with a largo army, 
which numbered more than /one Jak cavaliy and infantry, Ali 
Vardi iQian reached Mednipur, secured the adhesion of the 
Zamindars of that district by bestowing on them Tnii la*ts and 
gifts, and encamped at Jalisar (Jalasoi’e), which was an Imperial 
outpost. On the banks of the I’iver Sabaurikha,^ at the ferry of 
Bajghat, Bajah Jagardhar Bhanj, Zamindar of Morbhan]’,*. had 
established a garrison of his Qliiawars and Bhandaits, and had 
erected entrenchments. To cross, therefore, at the ferry of 
Bajghat which was protected by dense jungles and thorny trees, 
was found to be a difficnlt operation, and therefore, Ali Vardi 
Khan liad to ask for help from the Bajah. The Bajah, however, 
was haughty owing to his command of a large army, and did 
not care for Ali Vardi Qan. He refused to side with the 
latter, or to permit him to cross at the Bajghat ferry. Ali 
Vardi Hjan placing his artillery-waggons in front of the Bajghat 
ferry, commenced bombarding it. The Bajah’s army were unable 
to hold the ground in their entrenchment, and fled to the jan- 
gles. Ali Vardi !^an with troops and artillery crossed over 
at Bajghat, and encamped at BamQl}a>ndai'par which was at a 
distance of one and a half haroh from Murshid Quli Khan’s 
encampment. Emissaries and envoys were busy for some days 
moving to and fro with messages of peace and war, and this sort 
of diplomatic parley lasted for one month. All this time Murghid 
Quli Khan ® did not advance across the ferry of Phulwar. Having 


1 This is an error in the text, or a misprint for ‘ Subnmarika * river, on 
which Jalesar or Jalasore is situated. 

8 This forms now one of the Tribatar7 Mahals nnder the Commissioner, of 
Orissa. 

S As another interesting and remarkable illnstration of the potent influence 
in polities and society exercised by Musnlman ladies in Bengal, even towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it may be noted that Murshid Quli 
Khan himself was averse to fight with Ali Vardi Khan, owing to a sense of 
feebleness, but that his brave wife, Durdanah Begam, encouraged and inspired 
him to fight, in order to avenge her brother Sarfariiz ^^au’s fall, and threat- 

43 
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regard to tlio ■vyaBteful oxponditiu’o on account of a lingo army 
looked up, jjjud viewing the dearth of provisions, and apprehend- 
ing the approach of the rainy season as well as the raids of Mah- 
raita freebooters, Ali Vnrdi Jlhan thought it expedient to patch up 
peace, and return. But Mustafa Kban, generalissimo of Ali Vardi’s 
Afgliun contingent, not acquiescing in peace, suggested en- 
trenchments being thrown up during the rains. After a Council of 
War, it was decided after much dclibcralion to send a soothing mea- 
sago to Murghid Quli Ehan through a trustworthy envoy, who was 
instructed to got back a reply in the following form : — “ I shall 
not allow you authority or possession over tlic Subah of Odisah,” 
and then with this document to return to Bengal, and after the 
rainy season, again mobilising troops, to ro-attompt ^lurshid Qnli ' 
Khan’s subjugation. Although ‘A bid Khftn and other Afghan 
G-enorals, owing to the sedition sown amongst them by Mnl^alis 
All IThan, treacherously advised !Mii<za Baqir Khan, who com- 
manded the vanguard of Murshid Quli Khan’s army, to give bat- 
tle by advancing out of the entrenchment, Murshid Quli i^iSn 
remained on the defensive, and dissuaded Mirza Baqir from 
attemptiug a sally. But as the peiiod of stay within entrenchments 
was tediously protracted, Mirza Baqir, carried by bis youthful im- 
pulsiveness, sallied out with his contingent composed of Syeds of 
Barha, and arrayed himself in battlc-rauk. Murshid Quli was, 
therefore, obliged to array his troops in front of Ali VardI Klign’s 
army. On both sides, the battle opened with a cannonade, which 
was soon abaudonod for a sword and spear-charge at close quarters. 
Mur^id Quli Khan’s generalissimo, Mir Abdu-l-‘Aziz, who com- 
manded the van, and his devoted contingent of three hundred 
- knights consisting of Syeds of Barha spurred on their chargers, 

> *^hibited feats of heroism and hei’editary gallantry, ^nd with the 
flashing of their lightning swords ignited the life-harvests of all 
whose moment for death had arrived.^ Befoi'e this gallant charge, 
Ali Vardi Ilian’s soldiers, who had hitherto fancied themselves 
lions of the forest of bravery, fled like sheep from the battle-field, 
and met with a crashing defeat. The elephant on which Ali 


ened that in case her hnshand failed to do so, sho would supplant him from the 
Government of Orissa, and raise to the gaAi her son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali 
^an, in his place. Thereon, Morbid Qnli gave way to his wife’s inflnence, 
and resolved to light with All Vardi. (See Seiru-l'MvtaMfirin, Pera, test, 
p 496). 
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Vardi Khan with his Begam ^ was monnted, was- withdraTvii 
half a/arsaM away from the battle-field. At this crisis, Mn^ali§ 
All IDian and j$bid Khan surnataed Farzand Ali Kban, npon 
whose loyalty Murshid Quli Khan reposed implicit confidence, 
together with Mnqarrab i^an and other Afghan generals, ex- 
hibiting treachery which is the characteristic of the Af ghan 
race, effaced from the tablets of their hearts all the alphabets of 
obligations that had been engraved thereon by many years of shel- 
ter and salt-eating, deserted the side of Murg^id Qnli Sjan, and 
retired from the battle-field. At this jnnctnre, Manikohand,® 
•Peshkar of the Bajah of Bardwan, who had arrived with an ap- 
propriate auxiliary force to serve under Ali Vardi Khan, refiect- 
ing that results of war were dubious, and speculating about the 

1- This is a remarkable incident Ulnstrating that Ulnsnlman ladies in India 
had not yet all taken to the existing form of seolnsion, nor ceased to take an 
active share in their hnshands’ hardens, both in peace and war. Indeed, it is 
interesting to note that All YardFs Begam played the rtle of Supreme Politi- 
cal Officer, whilst her hnsband fonght the battles with the Mahrattas, It is 
stated in the Seiru-hMuta^erin (Fers. text, p. 560), that one day Ali Vardi at 
Patna after fighting with the Mahrattas under Eaghoji Bhosla, entered the 
Begam’s boudoir with an anxious look. The Begam enquired what the mat- 
ter was, when Ali Vardi replied that this time he feared treachery from his 
own soldiers and officers. Thereon, the Begam on her own initiative and her 
own responsibility organised a political mission, and sent it to Baghoji’s 
camp, to arrange for a treaty of peace. Bnghnji fell in with the proposal) 
but his Chief Adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him, and advised him to make a 
dash for Murshidabad, holding out the prospect of loot. The Begam must 
have been a lady of keen judgment and nnoommon sagacity to have been 
relied upon at such a crisis by her shrewd hnsband, 

S Manikohand who was afterwards left as Governor of Calcutta, when 
SirajU'd-danlah conquered it, was a shrewd and time-serving man, and regulat- 
ed his loyalty by prudential considerations. He wos a protot3q)e of Nubo* 
kishen of later times, of whose loyal assistance to the English so much has of 
late been made by a recent writer, but who only followed Manikohand in his 
loyal tactics, feeling his way cautiously, and keenly watching which way the 
tide of success turned, in order to adjust his individual position with an eye to 
solf-aggrnndisement. The 8i>ir makes no mention of Mnnikchmd having 
taken any pai't in the battle, and ascribes Murshid Qnli Kh.an’s disaster to 
the treachery of his Af gh an general ‘Abid Khan, and to the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Mirzii Baqir Ali Khan. At this battle near Balasore, the Syeds 
of Barba fonght bravely on the side of Murshid Qnli Khan, and several of 
them, such as Mir Ali Akbar and Mir Mujtaha Ali fell, whilst Mirza Baqir 
All Kh ii liimself was severely wounded. (See 8eir, p. 497.) 
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future, covertly inmoured Mu^id Quli ‘Khan, arid asked for 
the 'latter’s flag of truce, in order to join hini'.and exhibit self- 
^ sacriflce and loyalty. Prom a side of the forest, towards the 
j^^ireotion -whence the force of^irza Baqir Ehian -was marching 
in pursuit of All Vardi i^an, Manikohand shewed himself, and 
displayed Miirshid Quli lean’s flag. , Inasmuch as the afore- 
said Mlrza was unaware of his aim, he opposed his progress. 
Mari'ikchand was obliged to flght. Mirza’Baqir’s efficient soldiers 
were already exhausted by warfare, so they fought in broken 
lines, and by the viccisitudes of times, the corps of Mirza Baqir 
was defeated, Ali Vardi j^an, on being apprised of this, 
huriiedly collected his vanquished troops by use of persuasions, 
and a second time engaged in fighting. Mir Abdu-l-‘Aziz and 
his corps, consisting of three hundred Syed knights, dismount- 
ing froih their horses, and gii’ding up their loins of braveryj' 
marched to the battle-field, and one by one, all of them fell, being 
shot down by bullets fired by the'Bhaliah corps. Mursbid Quli 
Khan being thus defeated retired^ to the Port of Balisar (Bala- 
sore), and there embarking on a sloop ■ which had" been kept 
ready from before, he sailed for the Dakhin, and presented him- 
self before Nawah Asaf Jah.* A providential victory thus fell to 
the good fortune of Ali Yardi Khan Mahabat Jang. The latter 
pursued the vanquished army up to the Port of Balasore. Prorii 
there, he detached Mirza Khairu-l-lah Beg, Faqirn-l-lah ' Beg, 

i It 18 stated in the Seir that after his defeat at the battle of Balasore, 
Mnrghid Qnli Khnn togetlior with his son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali Khiin. with- 
drew to the town of Balasore, with two or three thonsand troops. Apprehend- 
ing treachery from the latter, he ' gave out timt he would entrench himself 
in the town, told them ofE to some distance to g^ard the roads leading to the 
town, whilst he himself with Mirza Baqir Ali moved towards the sea-shore. 
At this time it so happened that a friend of his, IlSji Mohsin, a merchant of 
Snrat, had his mercantile ship in the port, and also n pinnace. Mnrshid Qnli 
-RTian got into the pinnace along -with Mirzii Biiqir Ali and I^aji Mohsin and 
some servants, embarked on board the ship, which sailed down to Masnli- 
patam. From Masnlipatam, Mnrghid Quli ^an sent Mirza Baqir Ali to- 
wards Sikakul and Gnnjam, to bring away Dnrdnnah Begam and her daughter 
from Eatak (C attack). 

8 Nizamn-l-Mnlk A;af Jah was Viceroy of the Dakhin under Emperor 
Mnhammad Shah, at this time. He had made himself semi-independent 
there, owing' to the fcobloncss of the Central Government at Delhi. See 
note ante. 
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and Nurn-Mali Bog to cnptnro Yaliya Sjan * and Mnratiid 
Qnli'fi Bcgnni, and also to sciro his treasures and chattels. Ali 
Vni-di insiructed them to proceed by- forced marches, whilst ho 
'himself followed them on horao-baclc. “^Vhen news of this affair ^ 
and of ifursbid Qnli Khan’s retreat to the Dalcbin reached Katak 
(Cuttack), Murad Khun, the generalissimo of the Rajah® of Parsu- 
tam (Puri), who bad been detailed for guarding Yaliya Kban and 
the Begnm in the Fort of Barahbati, planned to send instantly 
the Begam and Yahj'fi Kban together with all their chattels 
aud treasures to the Dakhln, by wu}* of Sikakul.* Baggages 
and equipages were kept ready, and jewelleries, gold coins, 
treasures, and other precious things were loaded on elephants, 
camels, and waggons, when all of a sudden the army of Ali 
Vnrdi Kban made its appearance. Tiio elephant and camel- 
drivers, d;c., leaving behind the loaded treasures and chattels with 
their baggages, lied, and all those treasures fell into the hands 
of the aforesaid ^lirzas, who divided the precious jewelleries. 


1 Jlurghld Qnli ^nn had loft his wife Ourdannh BcRnm and Iiis son Ynhya 
Klinii. together with liis treasures, in tho Fort of Barahbati at Eiitak, whilst 
advancing to Balasorc. 

8 'riio Itajah was Uafir. Qadir, a Mnbammndan. Soo n. 3 below and Setru-U 
JfH(fli£icrin, I’ers. text, p. ‘193. 

S Sekakol or Qliicacolo is a pinco in tho O'nnjnm district, over 100 miles 
south-west of Fori. Tho Innd-ronto from Orissa to tho Dakhln lay in olden 
days via Sokakul or Ohicacolo across tho Oliilkn lake. It is stated in the 
Bcir that after arrival nt Mnsnlipatam, Mnrshid Qnli j^ln sent his son- 
in-law, Mirza Bnqir Ali ^an, towards Scknknl and Gnnjam, to proceed to 
the relief of Oiirdnnnli Begam and her daughter. In tho meantime, on hear- 
ing of ^tlurshid Qnli Kliin'a defeat, Murshid Qnli’s friend, Hafiz Qadir, Bajah 
of itntipnr, l^nrdiili, who was Saperintondent of tho tcmplo of Jagannath, 
(A'ofe bij Traniilator . — Tliis is an interesting and romarkabio fact showing 
that a Musniman was once at tho head of this Uindn Temple. Soo Seir, Fers. 
text, p. 493} of his own motion had sent liis general, Muhammad- Mnrad, 
with a force to guard and relievo Dnrdnnnli Begum and her daughter. 
Murad snccccded in bringing away tho Begam and her daughter with their 
treasures and cfTccts to Inchapur, which is in tho Ganjnm district. Anwarn-d- 
din Khan. Governor of Inchapnr, treated the Bogams very hospitably. At 
this time, Mirza Baqir Ali l^iin renohed Inchnpnr, and proceeded from there 
witli the Bogams and their treasures to Mnsulipatam, whence Mnrshid Qnli 
Khan. Mirza Ruqir Ali Khan and tho Beganis, together ,with tho trensnres 
and ofCcots, proceeded to tho Dakhln and took shelter with Asif Jab, its 
ruler. (Soo Scini-l-MutaMcr'in, Fers. text, p. 498), 


ireasures, nncl oilier valuable wares amongsl IbemeoIvcsJ »SiBcc. 
AH Vardi i^mii also followed np subscquonily, bo captured tbo 
remaining ircasnros, and also confiscated other treasures of the 
ndhoronls of Mtirshid Quli TOian, Issuing proclamations of 
peace and scenritj, and employing reassurances and persuasions, 
AH Vardi JQian 'von ovoi’ to bis side the CoUcctors, Zamindars 
and OlBcers of Oi'issn, and set about making settlement of the 
revenue, m:ar, and tribute, as well as of tbo Jagirs. And in 
the course of one month, having finished the organisation and 
settlement of the Subah of Otissa, he entrusted the charge of that 
Province to Said Ahmad Khuin, his nephew, who had proviouslj' 
served as the Panjdar of Rangpur, procuring for him from the 
Emperor the title of En{i1ru-1-Mn)k Said Ahmad !IO.>aQ Bahadur 
^'Saulat Jong.- ^li Vardi ^lun also left Grujar IQian, a EohiJla 
general, together with a contingent of three thousand cavalry 
and four thousand infantry, to bo in attondanco on Said Ahmad 
i^an at Ratak (Cuttack). Ali Vardi i^iSn then returned, 
triumphant and victorious, to Bengal. 

Sauint Jang was of a churlish disposition and regulated himself 
by avarice. For effecting retrenchment in the military expendi- 
ture, he took into his service Salim ®tan, DaiTesh ^lan, Nia^mat 
j^aii, Mir A‘ziza-l*lab and other generals, and sent back Gujoi* 
to Kurshidabad, on the plea of smallness of the revenue of 

1 It would appear the account in the Seiru-l-MufoMni'in) as regards the fate 
of the Begams ond their treasnre is somewhat different from that intheittrazi 
which states that the Begams’ treosares and oileots were captured by AH 
Vardi Khan’s officers. The liiijas is, however, etrangely silent os to the fate 
of the Begams who wore with the treasures. Obviously, tho account in tlio 
Iliyas is incomplete and halting, whilst that of tbo Seir is more consistent 
and comprehensive and, therefore, more acceptable. 

2 The account in tho Scir is somewhat different from that in the Biyaz, 
In the Seir, it is stated, in pnrsnance of a policy of economy, i^anlat Jang 
wanted to yednee tho pay of bis soldiers. This redaction in pay was resent- 
ed by the Mnrghidabad troops and officers who in coiiseqaence were disband- 
ed, whilst the soldiers and officers domiciled in Orissa accepted this reduced 
pay, and in consequence were enlisted in the army in large numbers, ^anliit 
Jang subsequently, at the instigation of one Shnh Taliea indulged in deban- 
cheries and ill-treated tbe men and women of Katak,' who ali in consequence 
were disgusted with him. This state of afffiirs nt Katak came to tho notice 
of Mirza Baqir Ali, who was in the Dakhin. The latter asked Unrshid Qnli 
Khiln to invade Orissa,, bnt Slurghid Qnli demurred. Thereon,, Mirza Bnqir 

himself invaded Oi'issa, first persuading the soldiers and residents of Katak 



Katak. The aforesaid generals who were anxious to avenge the 
fall of their old mastei’, Mur^id Qali !|^an, finding now an oppor- 
tunity, broke out into revolt. Saulat Jang sent to them Qasim 
BSg, Supeiintehdent of the Artillery, and ^ai^ Hidaitu-l-lah, 
Faujdar (Magistrate) of Katak, for effecting the basis of a recon- 
ciliation. The Generals, who were seeking for an opportunity, 
finding the above two emissaries unescorted, slew Qasim Bsg, 
whilst Hidaitu-l-lah, after receiving some wounds, made his 
escape. The citizens and soldier’s en masse broke out into revolt, 
and under cover of the darkness of night they besieged Saulat 
Jang, took him prisoner along with his followers and relations, 
and looted his treasures and effects. Then inviting over Mirza 
Baqir !^gn, son-in-law of Murghid Qnli !^an, from Sikakul 
across the Qhiilkah lake, they placed him on the masnad of the 
Hizamat of Orissa, and advancing with their forces they conquer- 
ed Mednipur and Eijli. 

The news of the approach of the^atak army threw Bengal into 
commotion. Ali Vardi Khan, on the occurrence of this disaster, 
mobilised an immense army equipped with a battering artillery, 
and then set out for Katak, in order to relieve Saulat Jang and 
re-conquer Orissa. By forced mai’ches, scouring through BardwSn, 
he encamped on the outskirts of Mednipur. On receiving news 
of the approach of Mababat Jang, the Katak array,^ which was 
spread at Hijli and Mednipur, concentrated at Mednipiir and Jalisar, 
next crossed over at the femes of Bajghat and Pliulwar, and then 
encamped® at the Port of Balasore. The soldiers of Mirza Baqir, 

to break out into revolt. The latter revolted, killed Gujiir EhSn, the general, 
when Baqir Ali marched swiftly to Katak, imprisoned Saulat Jang, together 
with his wife and children in the Fort of Barabbati, and installed himself on 
the gadi of Orissa. (See Seini-l-MutaMerin, Fers, text, p. 502.) 

1 The Editor of the printed Persian text has inserted, j after iAV 
though he says in his MSS. text, Jt occurs. I consider j makes the text unin- 
telligible, and J| of the MSS. text is correct. According to the latter read- 
ing, I have translated the text. 

8 See the account in the 8eir (Pers. text pp. 503-605} of Ali Yardi’s expedi- 
i^ion to Katak, to relieve Saulat Jang. It is stated in the Seir that Ali Yardi 
Khan apprehending that Mirza Baqir Ali Kh5n was being helped by Asif 
Jah from the Dakhin, marched to Katak with a huge army, consisting of twenty 
thousand soldiers, led by picked generals and oSScers, such as Mu$tafa Khan. 
Shamshir ^hiin, Umar Khan, Atan-l-lah ]^an, Haidar Ali ^han, Faqiru-l- 
lah Beg Khan. Mir Jafar, Mir gharfu-d-din, ghaikh Muhammad M'asum 
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who had previously received arjraw-shots at the hands of; the 
Bhaliahs, suddenly .lost heart, and sending all their baggages. to 
Sikakul reniained unencumbered. When.Mirza Baqir came, to know 
,of the disloyalty, and cowardice of his soldiers, ostensibly he gave out 
that he. contemplated, advancing against the enemy, but in reality 
he planned to withdravr .to the Dakhin. Whilst, completing his 
arrangenaents for withdrawal to the Dakhin, he detached a force 
to Qhaprah 1 grAa#, which.is.the ferry of. the riyer Mahandi and is 
situate midway the town of Katak. And he .himself with ^Sanlat 
Jang, &o., and a number of other.paptives together- with tents, &c., 
crossed the liyer. Katjun. Mahabat Jang was encamped on the 
banks of the , river Kamhariah,* at a distance of forty Karoh from 
•Katak, and. there, at mMnight messengers, bought him nows of 
.Mirza .Baqir’s 'flight.. Immediately summoning Mir Muham- 
mad Ja|far- the . generalissimo, Mustafa. Khan; .ShamshiiM Tnig n, 
[Sardar !^an, ‘Umar !^an, Buland !|^an,'Sh'andaz i^aui-Balisar 
and , other ...Afghan .generals, and holding a Cqanoil of 
.iWar, Ali Vardi-that very night .with their concurrence despatched 
.them . expeditiously, under the command of Mir Ja'far Khan to 
pursue -Mirza Baqir ;San. .Soon after, Ali Vardi Khan himself 
with, the remainder . of his army set out. When the aforesaid 
generals with their. army arrived five.kuroA from: Katak, Mirza 
Baqir !|^an being apprised placed Saulat Jang in a fringed 
.placed, in it. Haji Muhammad . Ai^to, . brother of, Murshid .Quli 
Khan, with a drawn dagger, to be his companion and attendant, 

. and also set two armed horsemen on two sides of . the Bath, with 


Amanat KhSn. Mir Kazim Khan. Bahadnr AIT ^an. Alt Yard! reached with 
his army the northern banks of the Mahaiiadi’ river opposite to Katak town, 
-whilst Mirza. Baqir Ali was encamped, .with, his troops on the southern 
bonk:: of the' same river. Seeing Ali Yardi’s hnge wmy, Mirza Baqir Alt’s 
boldiers fled, and dispersed in all directions, whilst Ali Yardi’s troops plunged 
w. {nto the river, qniokly crossed over to Katak town (at the Johra Ghat, as 
ed would appear from the Biyae), and rescued Sanlat.Jang Who was encaged in a 
ed, Hath (a four-wheeled oarrioge) covered over with a white sheet tied round it 
payirith white strings, ^nnlat Jong’s escape from certain death was almost 
Jan.uiraonlons. 

chei 1 « Ohaprah ” of the text is known locally as,' Jobrah ’ ghat. It is situate 
weretidway the town of. Katak, alongside the Mahanadi river. Close to the ghat, 


of M]ere is an.old mausoleum. 

Ifhiini « Kamhnriah ” river of the. text is, probably a misprint or misreading for 
All himLijinra ’’.river, down Jaypnr, -which -would be ahpnt iO Kroih from Katak. 



inst-rnctions fcliat should the aimy of Mahahat Jang overtake them, 
they should instantly hack up Sanlat Jang with daggers and spears 
and on no aooount should let the -latter escape. And Mirza 
Baqtr himself mounted a horse, and along with the Bath contain- 
ing Saulat Jang he left the La‘l Ba gh ^ Palace situate in the city 
of Kaiak, and airived at Malisar. ^ At this time, Balisar ^an 
with fifteen horsemen, who wei’e his comrades, came up. Tlie 
flags earned hy the cavalry were visible in the forest. By chancei 
at that time, from the excessive heat of summer, ^Sanlat Jang 
changing his seat inside the Bath sat in the place where Haji 
Mohammad Amin had hitherto sat, and gave his own seat to 
the ipaji. At the very sight of the flags of Balisar ij^an’s caval- 
ry, the two aimied horsemen who rode alongside the Bath thrust 
their spears through the Bath — screen, wounded Haji Muhammad 
Amin whom they mistook for Saulat Jang, and fled. As fate 
would have it, as soon as the speai’-thrnst pierced the Haji’s hand 
and shoulder, the Haji’s dagger fell from his hand, and shouting 
out, “ you have killed me ; you have killed me,” the Haji ® tum- 
bled down inside the Bath. Saulat Jang, the cup of whose life 
was not yet full to the brim, remained unscathed. When the 
Af gh an troops were busy looting the vanquished, Mir Mul^ammad 
Ja'far ^an Bahadur and Muhammad Amin^ ]^an Bahadur, 
with a few men fell in with the runaways, and moved in every, 
direction in quest of Sa'id Ahmad Ehan Bahadur Sanlat Jang; hut 
Saulat Jang fearing lest some enemy might he searching for him, . 

I Lai Bagh, on the banks of the Eatjnri, now forms the residence of the 
Commissioner of the Orissa Division. It was bnilt by Mnsalman Governors 
of Orissa for their residence, in preference to Fort . Barabati on the banks 
of the Mahanadi. 

S Malisar is apparently a mistake for Mnkamasar, a place across the Katjnri, 
about 2 miles distant from the Lai Bagh, on the Pnri road. 

B As the sequence of the story would indicate, the Haji was to some extent 
shamming death, and was a sly fos, for quickly after he got up, and nimbly 
scampered off, mounting another man’s horse. 

4 jiu. Muhammad Amin was a step-brother of Ali Yardi ^an, snmamed 
Mahahat Jang, and brother-in-law of Mir Jafar, the latter having married an 
uterine sister of Mir Mnl.iammad Amin. Neither Ali Yard! nor his father was 
a Syed ; thby were Mirzas ; and therefore, Muhammad Amin (All Yardi’s step- 
brother) oould not have been a Syed or Mir from his father’s* side, he wiis so 
probably from his mother’s side. It is common amongst Muhammadans (and 
the usage has the sanction of authority) to call themselves Syeds, if their 
mothers are Syedas. 

43 
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licld Lis breath quietly. When Muhammad Amin Khan, came 
up quite close, Saulat Jang, I’ecognising his voice, answered him. 
The aforesaid on hearing the response, immediately tearing 

the screen of the Rath, and cutting up the tent-ropes brought 
out Saulat Jang, and dismounting from his horse embraced 
him. And Mir Muhammad Ja‘far . Khan also coming up, they 
embraced each other, and after ofPering thanks to Providence 
for tlie' safety of Saulat Jang’s life, they indulged in jubila- 
tions. At the time when they were busy with embracings and 
hand-shakings, Haji Muhammad Amin, finding an opportunity, 
nimbly got out of the and mounting the horse of Muham- 

mad Amin !^au fled to the jungle,- and vanishedT When 
after enquiries into the condition of Saulat Jang thoy- mounted 
their own horses, Muhammad Amin E3ian was confounded at 
tho disappearance of his own horse. 'On subsequently ascertain- 
ing the secret, they were all soriy.i ' ^hen the Afi^an soldiery, 
after finishing their work of plunder and' sack, rallied round 
Mir Muhammad Ja‘far Kban, they sent Saulat Jang to Mahabat 
Jang, whilst thoy themselves set out in pursuit of Mirza Muham- 
mad Baqir. Finding the chance of his escape to be slender, tho 
hlirza bcame desperate, and opened the battle by shooting rockets 
and an’ows and firing muskets. When tho fighting was about to 
turn to a charge with spears and swords, Murad Kban, the general- 
issimo of tho Bajah of Puri,* who with a large contingent of troops 
supported Mirza Baqir, seizing the rein of tho Mirza’s horse, and 
by use of great persuasion, pulled him back from the battle-field. 
Becoming his guide, Murad !^iSn led the Mirza by a route across 
tho forest towards tho Dakhin. Ali Vardi Kb^Q, after liolding 
a thanksgiving service for meeting Saulat Jang and, obtaining 
victory, allowed ^anlat Jang to retire to tho city of Katak for rest, 
whilst ho himself, after resting some time and being freed from all 
an.vieiy on account of tho enemy, entered Katnk triumphantly. 
And after chastising fully tho adherents and friends of Mirza 
Baqir, Ali Vai’di confiscated all tho branded® horses of Mh-za 

1 If Mir Ja'fnr and Jjis friends wero cnpalilo of appreciating n practical 
joto, instead of being fomj, they might hnvo enjoyed n hearty langh. 

s Ttiis was Ilftfiz Qadir, Kiijah of Itatipur, ^nrdoh, and master or Superin- 
tendent of tho Jngannath Temple, (See Scxni-UlIutaWicrin, I’crs. text, 
p. 409, nnd note ante.) 

* Thnt is, the horses which were supplied to, Or had to bo kept by military 
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Baqir, appointed Slinikli Mn‘?am,i -wlio was an able Genoral, to 
tbo office of Deputy Nanm of tbo Subnb of OtjUsah (OrisBa)i and 
after Guisbiiig tbo administrativo arrangements of that Province 
returned to Bengal. 

laasmucb as Jagat Isar, Bajab of Morbbanj, bad taken sides 
with Mii’zS Baqir, and bad not submitted to the autbority of 
^aliSbat Jang, tbo latter was in anxiety owing to bis insolence. 
Therefore, on arrival at the port of Balasore, (bo girded up bis < 
loins in oi'der to cliastiso tbo Bajab. Tbo latter was at Harihar- 
piu’ which contained bis mansion, and was at tbo time plunged in 
pleasures and amusements. His knowledge of the denseness 
of tbo forests that surmunded him, coupled with bis command 
of numemns hordes of Qliawars^ and Kbandnits, made him feel inso- 
lent, and so bo did not pull out tbo cotton of hccdlcssncss from 
the cai’ of sense, nor cared for the army of Ali Vardi i^an. Ali 
Vai’di Ebau’s army stretching the baud of slaughter and 
rapine, set about looting and sacking tbo populations, swept tbo 
Bujab’s dominion with tbo broom of spoliation, captured the 
women and children of tbo Ebandatis and Qbawars, and sowed dis- 
sensions amongst them. Tbo Rajah, seeing tbo superiority of Ali 
Vardi lOjan’s army, with bis effects, followers and dopendante, fled 
to the top of a bill, and bid himself in a secret fastness, beyond 
the ken of discovery. Ali Vardi !Ebau then subjugated the 
tract of Morbbanj, showed no quarter, and mercilessly carried flro 
and sword tbi'ougb its limits. 

Mir Habib, ^ the Generalissimo of Mur.^id Quli !^ian, after the 

commanders for military purposes after being branded. Seo Ain-i-Akbafif 
Vol. I., p, 255, Bloobmnnn's translation for the Daffh or branding reguiations. 

1 Tlio Scir states that Iiis name was “ Shaikh Muliammad Ma;um, Pani 
Pali,” Ho was appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa, in the place of $aulat 
Jang, on tho rcoommondation of Ali Yardi's Afjdian general, Mustafa KhSn. 
who now got tho upper hand in all political affairs. Tho §haik}i is dosoribod 
as a veteran and bravo goiioml. (Soo Scir, Pers. tost, p. 605). 

* I am told ‘ Ohnwars ’ is u mistake for " Ohownns ” who avo Klietris by 
caste. ' Khandaits ’ aro also misod Kliotrls ; thoy aro to be found in large 
numbers throughout Orissa. 

B This story shews that one of tho most prominent Musalmnn leaders and 
pillars of tho State in Bengal, towards the middle of the oightconth coutnry, 
in order to avenge All Vardl’s overthrow of his master Mnrshid Quli Khan 
from tho Orissa Governmont, and to gratify personal vindiotivoncss, ignored 
ties of religious obligations and national interest, and joined hands with 
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lai.i.oi'’s defeat,- lind gqno, to Bngliojl Bli08la1i,-nnd' pcrenacicd llio 
latter to iindorlako the conqucRt of Bengal. At tliis time, Raglioji 
Bltosiali, nopbow of tlio Rajah of tho Dakhin, ■was Governor of 
the ^ubali of Berar. Taking advantage of the circnmatancc that 
Mahabat Jang waa ocenpied with tho affairs of Oz’issa, and find- 
ing that tho whole extent of Bengal was denuded of troops, Bagboji 
Bboslah dotnebed bis generalissimo, Diwan Bbaskar Pandit, and 
{D Ali Qarawal, who was an able gcnornl,4vitb a contingent of sixty 
thousand !Mnhrntla cavalry from Nagpur, in the company of Mir 
Habib, by tho route across tho forest, in order to invade and pil- 
lage Bengal. On receiving news of the approach of jMnhratta 
freebooters, Mababat Jang abandoned tho pursuit of the Mor- 
bhanj Bajali, and withdrew towards Bengal. 

As yet All V ardl l^iun bad not passed through tho forests of 
Morbbanj, when tho army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down 
from tho direction of tho cliahlali of BardwanJ Mahab.at Jang,' 
with tho celerity of lightning and wind, marching swiftly' by night 
and day, reached tho inn of Ujalan adjoining to Bardwan. The 
armies of Mahratta freebooters, concentrating from different 
directions, commen.cod looting .bagg.ages and tents. The Ben- 
gal army, which was ignorant of tho tactics of ^Inbratta free- 
booters, but which had beard talcs about tboir barbarity and inva- 
ges, stood motionless from fear like an army of statues, and were 
hemmed in and attacked by the freebooters. Their baggages, 
wore looted, and their food-supplies were entoif. Horses, elephants, 
and camels of the Bengal army wore captured, and carried off by 
tho freebooters. Tho army of Mahabat Jang, being tired out by 
tho devastating onslaughts . and sieges of tho fi'ccbootcrs, broke, 
in disorder. The Mahrattas at onco hemming in attacked -the ' 

Mahratta froebooters, in order to placo tlio Sloslom Satrap}* in Bongal under, 
Mahratta heels. The story is nn object-lesson, and illnstrntcs tho intcllectaal , 
and moral- desolation that had seized Mnsalmans in Bengal at tho time. 

1 It is related in the Seiru-UMutaMerin (Fors. text, p. 507), whoso author’s 
father, 'Syed Hediiit Ali J^iin, was at tho time employed as Fanjdar of Mnghn 
in Bohar, and was on an expedition to tho hill-passes of Bamgarh, that the , 
Mahratta cavalry numbering 40,000 led by Bhoskar Pandit, general of Hog- 
hoji Bhoslah, swooped down throngh tho above passes, out through Pnohit and 
Morbhanj, and appeared near tho outskirts of Mednipur, BnghojI Bhoslah 
(miscalled in . tho Pors. printed text of tho Riyaz, Knghoji Ohoslah) was. a 
nephew of 'Bajah .Saho and Malcasdar (probably Governor or Chief) of the , 
$nbah of Berar, and his capital was at No'gpur in the Central Provinces., 
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clcphnni LaiiclSh on ■\vhicli Mababat Jnng’s Bogam ^ •was niottnt< 
ed, and capturing the olopbant dragged it towards tbeir own camp. 
Musal^iib ITban Mobmand, 2 son of U'mar TOian tbe General, 
having bis Hindusiun! courage ai’oused in him, attacked tbe 
freebooters, and advancing bis feet of valour and gallantry, by 
means of valorous onslaughts and jR,ustam-liko onsets, rescued the ; 
elephant together with its fair rider from the clutches of tbe fi’eo- 
booters. In consequence, however, of numerous mortal and 
ghastly wounds that they received, Mnsabib IGmn and a largo 
number of bis comrades and kinsmen drew the red paint of 
martyrdom on the face, and on that very spot of slaughter were 
buried. And ■ndicn tbe freebooters from impudence and insolence 
made onslaughts from all sides, Alababat Jang, of necessity, 
opened loatbcrn bags of coins, and scattered them on the field.® 

. 1 It is inleroating to note that wo saw Ali XtirSi Klinn’s Bcgatn moving 
beside her Iinsbnnd on nn clcplinnt nt tlio battle of Bninsoro, and we find bor 
again by tbe sido of ber husband nt this battle with tbe Mabrnttas, near 
Bardwiin. She mnst have boon a Indy not only of nerve, but of wisdom, to 
littvo been retained by bis side ns n companion by Ali Vnrdi nt snob critical 
junctures. Wo saw also tiint tlmt iron>mnn Ali Vnrdi in his usurpation of 
the Bengal Kisamnt, bonded liimscif before Nafisnh Khanam and sued for 
pardon from her. From such incidents, the infcronco is not without ivarrant 
that Alnsnimnn' Indies in Bengal oven towards the middlo of the eighteenth 
century occupied n diftoront position from wbnt they occupy now, took nn 
active part in the wider concerns of their husbands, and exercised n powerful 
and beneficent inflnenco both in the domains of politics and Society. 

s nis name would indicate bo was nn Afghan belonging to tbe Mobmand 
tribe. 

S The Se{ru-l-3Iuta^crin (Pors. test, pp, 507>613} gives n very graphic 
description of this first iinbratta invasion of Bengal (1165 A.H.), and of the 
causes which rendered it possible. The first ennso was the instigation of Asif 
Jnh (of Mir ^nblb, according to the Biyas which seems more probable; for 
Asif Jnh was too bigb-inindcd to sot looso Mnhrnttn freebooters on n Musal* 
man satrapy) ; the second ennse was the discontent of Ali Yard! Khan’s 
Afghan troops and officers, notably of Mustafa KhSn. ns Ali Vnrdi Khan had 
disbanded many Afghan levies iifcerthe Katak expedition to rescue §aulat Jang; 
the third cause was the treacherous assassination by Ali Vardi of the Rnjnh of - 
Slorbhnnj, whoso cause was espoused by Mustafa ^iin. The Scir further ' 
states that when Bhnskar Pandit reached near Bardwan via Fachit with 
26,000 cavalry (given out ns 40,000 cavalry), Ali Vnrdi Klian was on his way 
back from Orissa nt Midnnpur, with only 4 or 6,000 cavalry and 4 or 6,000 
infantry, the latter having ordered back all his other troops to Mur^idnbnd 
with ipnulat Jang. Ali Vnrdi reached Bardwan with this small army. BhaS' 
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7has divertiiig the frecbootei's with the work of picking up 
coins, Mahahat Jang seized this respite, and with the celerity 
of lightning and wind riding out at full gallop arrired at Bard> 
•wan. , The hungry troops, who for thi’ee days and nights had 
not seen the face of food-stnffs, quenched the fire of their hunger 
with the stores of Bardwan. The army of Mahratta freebooters 
followed up in pursuit. Sacking villages and towns of the sur- 
rounding tracts, and engaging in slaughters and captures, they 
set fire to granaries, and spared no vestige of fertility. And 
when the stores and granaries of Bard wan •were exhausted, and 
the supply of imported grains was' also completely cut off, to avert 
death by starvation, human beings ate plantain-roots, whilst animals 
were fed on the leaves of trees. Even these gradually ceased to 
be available. For breakfasts and suppers, nothing except the 
discs of the sun and the moon feasted their eyes. And for nights 
and days together, being constantly mounted on their high saddles, 
they did not even dream of sleep. The Afg han and Bhaliah troops 
becoming despei-ate, determined to die hard. Mahabat Jang, seeing 
signs of defeat, owing to the exhausted condition of his soldiery, 
held a Council of War. It was at last decided to place the artil- 
lery round the aiuny, and to pdt- baggages in the.centre, and'in 
this form to march out |[expcditionsly from B@iwan to Katwah, 
where food aiid fodder would be either procui'a'ble, or could be im- 
ported by- waterways or highways from the ehvii’ons of MurghidS- 
bad, to relieve the distressed soldiery. In short, in pui-suance of 


kar Pa^^it having heard of All Vardi’s braveiy, proposed to the latter to give 
him ten laks of rupees by way of liis-eatertainment expense, in whioh case 
he would return to his own country. All 'Vardi received this suggestion with 
disdain. For some time he was hard-pressed by the Mahrattas, especially 
owing to the defection of his Aff^Sn officers and troops. All Yard! then with 
Siraju-d-danlah waited on his Afghan General-in-Ohief, Mustafa Khan, told 
him to kill him with his gtand-son, or else to give him his support, in order 
to oppose this Mahratta invasion. Mustafa ^an, together with other 
Afghan officers now fought bravely against heavy odds with the Mahrattas, 
and All Yard! succeeded in retiring to Katwah, where provisions with a re- 
inforcement came np under ^anlat Jang from Murshidiibad. At Kntwfih, 
Mustafa Khan inflicted a severe defeat on Bhnsknr Patidit, who now seri- 
ously thought of returning to his own country fid Birbhnm ; but his chief 
adviser, Mir Mnbib, dissuaded him and brought him back from Birbhnm to 
Katwah, holding out prospects of loot, and making himself rcspousiblo for 
the Mahratta conquest of Bengal. 



tins plan, sotting out nt night from Bardwfin, Mahabat Jang’s 
army marchod towards Katwah, and in a short interval by forced 
marches reached Katwiih. The light Mahratta cavalry, however, 
covered forty Tcaroh a day, and thns before Mahabat Jang’s amval 
nt Katwah, they had already burnt down its Holds, farms, and 
gi'anarics, and reduced them to ashes. The army of Mahabat 
Jang now being in a state of utter despair, sent up to the skies 
•wails, similar to the following : — 

We never got relief from distress ; 

To whatever country wo roam. 

Wo sec the sky alone. 

However, Huji Ahmad collecting the bakers of Mur-shidabad 
gob breads prepared, and sent these together Avith other eatables 
and food-stulTs on boats to Katwah. Other provisions and food- 
grains wore also similarly conveyed gradually and in large quanti- 
ties. At last, ^lahabat Jang’s army wore saved from starvation, 
and their cattle also received a grateful supply of fodder and 
gmss. Mahabat Jnng’s soldiers, whoso houses were in Mursliida- 
bad, felt home-sick, and gradually drifted away towards their 
homes. 

As Mir Sharif, brother of Mir Habib, together with the family 
treasures, dependants and children, was at Murghidabad, Mir 
Habib with seven hundred Mahratta cavalry ^swooped down 
on Murghidabad, in order to I’cliove his brother. ^Marching expe- 
ditiously, night and day, early at day-break, Mir Habib reached 
Dihpiirali and Ganj Mubammad Khan,^ to which ho set fire. And 
opposite to the Citadel, crossing the river Bhagirati, Mir Habib 
reached his residence, and taking out Mir Sharif, together with 
his treasures, effects, followers, and dependants, he kept them in 
his company. Sweeping clean the houses of numerous residents of 
the City -with the broom of plunder, and looting ns much gold nnd 
silver coins as he could from the houses of Jagat Set, and captur- 
ing Murad Ali Khan, * a son-in-law of Sarfaraz Kban, and Bajah 
Dulabh Bam* and Mir Shujau-d-din, Superintendent of the 

1 These would seem to have boon suburbs of Murshidnbnd. 

S Ho was a son of Nnfisah Bcgnm, sister of Snrfariiz Klian. and subsequently . 
became the latter’s son-in-law, and in Sarfaraz ^an’s time held the office of 
Deputy Governor of Juhnugiruagar. See n. ante. 

t Dnltib Ra<n was a son of Rajah Janofciram Foshkar, ond was appointed .by-; 
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Bujuiarah Sair dalioB, ho encamped at Timtlconah, which was to 
tlio west of tho City, at a distance of ono farmkk- Haji Ahmnd, 
Nawuzish Ahmnd lOjan nnd Hnsnin Qnli Khfin, who wci’o in tho 
City, at tho very sight of the Mahi'ntla cavalry, firing their gans 
once or twico, and closing tho avonnos to tho City as well ns the 
gates of tho Citadel, entrenched themselves, but found it impos* 
sible to fight nnd disperse tho enemy, or to defend tho City. On 
tho next day, Mahubat Jang, with" his array marching night and 
day, entered Mnr.^idabud. Then tho Mahrattns abandoned the 
idea of assaulting tho City, nnd after desolating tho sntronnding 
tracts across tho river returned to Katwah. Tho rainy season 
now sot in. In view of tlio tumnltnousnoss of tho river, the 
Mahrattns now suspended their fighting, established their quar- 
ters nt Katwah, nnd from there commenced making administrative 
niTaugcments. Giving Mir Ilabib n free hand in nil affairs, Bhnsknr 
Pandit himself roranined nt Katwfih, nnd sent out detachments in 
,^-,all directions for raid and plunder. (^Similarly, Mnhabnt Jang, in 
view of giving rest to his army, did not move out of tho City. • 

As in his earlier years, Mir Babib had lived at Hugli, tho latter 
place still abounded with many of bis Idnsmen and friends. 
Their headman, Mir Abu-l-IJasan Sarkhil, now laid plans to sur- 
prise Hugli. Ho won over many of tho Mughals to his side, 
and held secret correspondence with 2Iir Habib. Mir ]\Iuhammad 
Bizu, tho Deputy Paujdar of Hugli,’ used to treat Mir Abu-1- 
Hnsan ns his right-hand in nil affairs. 

IMiihnbat Jang ^nbndnr of Orissn, in place of Abdul Basal ]^:ia who was 
recalled. Dalab Ram bad been before Fc^knr in Orissa. DnlSb Bam exhibited 
great oowordioo when the Mabrattas invaded Orissa. The Mahrattns onptnr- 
ed . him, and be was released on payment of a heavy ransom after a year. 
Ho was very superstitions, nnd spent bis time mostly in the company of Snn- 
yasis, who tamed ont to be Mahratta spies. See Seiru-l-MutaMerin, p. 545 
(Fers. text). 

' t In tho Seiru-l-MutaMenn (Pors. text, p. 514} it is stated that Mnlmramad 
Ynr Klian. n step-brother of Ali Vardi ^an, was nt. |.o time Governor of tho 
Fort of HngK, nnd that Mir Abu-l-Hnssan and Mir Abu-l-Qasim, who wore 
intimate with the above Governor, conspired with' Mir Habib, nnd induced the 
Governor by their trenoherons nssuranoes to admit Mir Habib into tho Fort 
of Hngli. After thus trenoherously seizing Hugli, Mir Habib installed as its 
Governor Sis R5o, a Mahratta, whilst ho himself played the rflfn of tho Chief 
Administrator of Miihratta affairs in Bengal, and divided bis residence 
between Hugli and Katwah, . ■ ' 



Tn bli.«>%fn) igiioranco of the fact timt lio Imcl a ti-nitor in liis 
cajnp, (hp Deputy Fanjiinr passed aiphts atid days in carousals. 
At. lenjitb, at the instiiratiiin of Mir A!»a-I-Hnsan, Mir Ilablb with 
a detrtebment. of two ihousand cavalry eomtnauded by Sis Rao 
advanced to lintrli, and at- niidnij'lit. ari'ivinjj at t,bo gate of its 
Fort announced bis arrival to Mir Abn-l-Ha-san. Whilst. Miibniii- 
inad Ri?u, arranging a feast of revelry, was quite absorbed in 
wnlcln'nir the dancing of senne pretty women, Mir Abri-l>IIasan 
.said to tito former; “Mir Habib bns come alone to visit, yon, 
and is waiting at, the gate of (be fort,” Under (lie influence of 
liquor, tbe Dejtuty Fnujdiir nnbcsitatingly ordered the gate of 
the Kott (<» be tbrowti open and to admit. Mir Habib. Entering 
tbe Fort, Mir Habib with tbe concurrence of Mir Abfi-I-Ha.san 
placed Mnl.iamnnid Uir.a and Mirr.u Piran under surveillances 
eslablislied bimself insicle tbe Fort, and posted liis own guards 
at its male. Tbe noblemen and re.sidents of tbe town that, very 
niirbt. fled to tiliuebrab (Cbinsurab) and oibcr places, and took 
refuge in the bouses of the Dutch and French. No.\t. inorn- 
it\g. Sis Rao with bis delacbment of cavalrj' entered tlio Fort. 

(^Many of tbe Mngljal residents who wore Mir Habib’s acquaint,- 
nnces were introdueed to .Sis Rao by Jlir l.labib. The Rao treat- 
ed (bom courteously and defcreniiully, reassured every one of them, 
arid issuing proelamutions of peace and security forbade the 
Maliivitlas from looting or sacking tbo town. He per.siindccl the 
Zamindurs to assess and collect the revonnu, and ajipoiniing as 
usual Qiixis, Muhlttsibx and other oflicers to administer justice, 
be be.stowed the oflicc of Faujdar on ^lir Abfi-l-Hnsan. Mir 
Habib, carrying oiT some guns and ammunitions together with a 
(lotilbiof sloojis from Huuli, rejoined Bbusknr Pandit at Katwfib. 

As it was llio raiTiy season, Mir Ijiibib deputed Mir Mihdi 
with a dolacljiiicnt of musketeers on boats for collecting rovoiiuo 
from (bo nialials aei'oss the Ganges. But ^lir iMilidi, from fear 
of ^[abfibat .Tang, did not land. Tbo agents of the Zaniindfirs 
proceeded to 2tlir Habib, and paying him largo sums obtained 
guards for tbo immunity of Iboiv tracts from tbo ravages and 
loot of Miiliratta freebooters. Tlio wealthy nobility and gentry, 
to save (heir family honour, quitted tbeir homes, and migrated 
acro.ss the Ganges.' The whole tract from Akbarnagar (Rajmahnl) 

I Tliiit is to say, thoro %vn8 a goiicnil oxodus of tlio Jlnsnlmnn nobility and 
gentry from tlio wostoni sido of tbo Gnngos (that is, from So nthbrn and Wests 
44 
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to'Mednipur and iJalisar (Jalasore) ‘came into the possession of -the 
Mahrattas.' Those mnrderons freehooters drowned in the rivers a 
large number of the people, after cutting off their ears, noses and 
liands. Tying sacks of dirt to the months of others, they mangled 
and burnt them with indescribable tortni’es. Tims they desolated 
and dishonoured the family and ohildreiT of a whole world. ^laha- 
bat Jang, making strenuons efforts towards the chastisement and 
expulsion of the insolent enemy, set about collecting troops and 
armaments. Bequisitioning to Mur^idabad ainrge flotilla of- boats 
from the neighbonrhood of Jahangii-nagai- (Dacca), from the Jiiengi, 
from Maldab, and Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), &c., he constructed a 
road leading to Entwah. From the eastern bank of the Bhagirati 
he detached for bridge-making twelve thousand pioneers and sap- 
pers on boats, and attended to the comforts of the army. Collect- 
ing paraphernalia, horses, elephants, and swords, and winning the 
hearts of his soldiery by bestowing on them gifts and increments 
in pay, he encouraged and incited them to fight. Finding the 
enemy absorbed in political affairs relating to Zainindai's, Beve- 
nne-Collectors and Administrators, Mahabat Jang seized this op- 
era Bengal) to its Eastern and Northern sides (that is, Kascem and North- 
ern Bengal) which were immnne from Hahratta raids. Those who are at 
pains to accoant for the comparatively large Itlnsalman popalation in Eastern 
and Northern Bengal and are ready to pnt forward more or less fanciful theo- 
ries, might perhaps take into consideration the above circumstance, and also 
tlie following facts which I summarise from the Seiru~l-MutaMerin (a contem- 
porary account). The Seir states that in this wave of Mahratta invasion of 
Bengal,- the whole of the Chaklahs of Bardwan, Mednlpur, Balasore, Katnk, 
Birbhum, some pargannahs of Bajshahi (probably those on the south side of 
ttie river) Akbarnagar (Bajnlahal) were overwhelmed, whilst only llnrshida. 
bad and the countries on the other side (that is. Eastern and Northern sides) 
of the Ganges remained peacefully in possession of All Tordl ^Sn, that in 
the rainy season, even the populations of Uurshidabad, apprehending Mah- 
ratta raids, migrated en masse on boats to the other sides (that is, Eastern and 
Northern sides) of the Ganges, such -as Jahangirnagar or Dacca, Maldah, 
Bampore Beanliah, &c., and that even Nawab Shahnmat Jang (All Yardi’s son- 
in-law) with his family and children moved across the river to Godagari, a 
place close to Bampore Beanliah, on the north bank of the Ganges or Poda- 
These historical facts occurring ns they did only in the middle of tlie eight- 
eenth century, would snfiSciently explain why the Alns'alman populations in 
Western Bengal and even near Mnrshidabad (the latest' Ifusalman capital in 
Bengal)' are nnmerically much less than those in Eastern ,or Northern Bengal 
(See.Seirw'MifataSerin, Pors, text, pp. 564 and 614). • . 
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porfcuiiity, and lield a Council of War witli liia Afghan and Bhaliak 
Generals in view of delivering a niglit-atfack. In pursnance of this 
plan, Mahabat Jang niai’clied expcdibionsly with a large and effi- 
cient army, and by forced mai'ches, at midnight, reached a place' 
just opposite to Katwali. In the cover of the night’s darkness, he 
instantly floated a bzndge of boats that had been kept ready from 
before, and with a large ai'my commenced crossing the river* 
Whilst he with the officers and some veteran soldiers had crossed 
the river, the bridge suddenly gave way under the heavy weight' 
of a large army. Some of the boats sank, whilst a large number 
of Afghans and Bliallahs were drowned in the raver. Mahabat 
Jang, on learning about this mishap, was engnlphed in a sea of 
confusion. His mind was racked with anxiety. He I'ealised that the ' 
entire army from the eastern bank of the river had been ^able to 
cross over, and that he alone with a handful of troops was on the 
western bank face to face with the enemy. In conseqnencei 
he apprehended that in the event of the enemy getting scent 
of his movement, he would meet with a terrible disaster. He; 
therefore, put out the torches, and gave directions for immediately 
repau’ing the broken portions of the bridge. After the bridge 
was repaired, he ordered the whole army to cross over and' 
join him. As the enemy was heedless and negligent, everything 
ended well, Kighwar Khan, the Deputy Faujdar, and Mankant« 
the commandant of the pioneers and sappers, quickly rendered the 
damaged boats water-tight by plastering their cracks and rends 
with mud and bits of wood, and thus displayed Augmazr-like skill. 
An army, waving like the sea, swiftly crossed the bridge, ral- 
lied round Mahabat Jang and his Generals, and quickly unsheath- 
ing their swords, in a solid and clamorous phalanx, like some hea- 
venly disaster, swooped down on the enemy. Shouts rose up on 
every side. 

True, the night was dark, but the sword flashed. 

So as amidst the dusky clouds, lightning flashes. 

From profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field. 

Earth’s face turned crimson. 

Heaps of corpses crashed pn heaps of corpses, 

. Aye, formed Veritable mounds on every side. 

Overwhelmed with disaster, and unable to stand their ground, 
Mir Babib and Bhaskar Pagffit with other Mahratta officers fled 
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from the battle-field, leaving their army to their fate, just as a 
COTV is loft to the tender mercies of a. butcher. A crushing defeat i 
was iiifiictod on the Mahivatta array, which was triumphantly 
chased to some distance ’^Bhaskar and other Mahratta Generals 
fell, back to Riimgadh, from where with common consent they 
marched with celerity across jungles, to invade and ravage the 
Subah of Orissa. 

Shaildi. iMuhammad Ma‘§um, the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, in 
order to resist the enemy, advanced from Katak, and opposed the 
enemy’s marcli. When the two armies encountered each other, the 
fire'.pf conflict flared np once again. .Althongli tlie Zamindars 
had deserted his side, witl> a small band numbering five thousand 
cavalry, and infantry, Shai]^ Muhammad Ma'sum, stood his ground 
dauntlessly on the field. The Mahratta army, wliich was more 
numerous than ants and locusts, surrounded Shai]i Ma'gum from 
all sides like a circle, and slaughtered him together with his 
comrades.; Tlie Subah of Odisah (Onssa), together with the Fort 
of Barabatl and the citadel of the City of Katak, fell once again, 
into the hands of the enemy. 

. Nawab Mahabat Jang, on hearing of the above disaster, march- 
ed swiftly to Bardwan. He paid to each soldier two months’ pay 
and also other gifts on account of the victory of Katwah, advanc- 
ed to Katak, and repeatedly assaulting the Mahratta troops drove 
them from Katak, and victoriously entered its citadel. Leaving 
General Abdn-r-Rasul i^an, who was a second Mustafa ©an, and 

' 1 This defeat of the Mnhrattas at Eatwah took place in 1155 A.H. The SMr 
States that after his defeat at Eatwah, Bhaskar Pandit, the Mahratta General, 
fled through the hill-passes of Paghit into a forest, but losing his way, and 
not succeeding in making his retreat to his own country (Eagpur), under the 
guidance of Mir ^abib, came back to the jungles of Bishanpnr, passed through 
them to the jungles of Oliandrakonah, emerged at Midnapur, and made for 
Eatak, fought with and killed Shaikh Ma'^um, ^ubadar of Orissa. Mahabat 
Jang hotly chased Bhaskar P.andit np to the confines of the Chilka Lake, but 
Bhaskar succeeded in effecting his retreat into the Bakhin. Then Mahabat 
Jang returned to Eatak, where he installed Abdnl Nabi ^^an (nephew of " 
Shaikh Ma‘$um) ns Suhadar of Orissa, and left Dnlab Bam (son of Bajah 
Janaki Bam) as Peshkar under the latter, and then returned to Murshidabad 
(p. 519, Seiru-lrlliitaMerin, Pers. text). 

There is a village called Masumpur about 11 miles north from Eatak. 

It is a colony of respectable Muhammadans, and is probably named so after 
the above ShaiWi Ma‘$um " Panip'ati. Six miles from Masumpur, is another 
colony Pf -respectable Mnsalmans at Solihpnr. 



who was also tlio latter’s nephew, as the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
together with a contingent of six thousand cavalry and infantry, 
Maliabat Jang returned to the Subah of Bengal. 

On receiving news of the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit, Sis Rao 
evacuating the fort of Hngli retreated' to Bishanpur. Other Mah- 
rntta officers, who were posted at different places for the collection 
of revenue, also fledi^ The Collectors and Paujdars of Mahabat Jang 
entered the ravaged, tracts, and again set abont to re-settle them. 

Bat Bhaskar Pandit, after his defeat, sent Bairagi dacoits to- 
wards Akbarnagnr (Rajmahal), Bliagalpur, and Behar. Maliabat 
Jang, who liad not yet breathed freel)*^, again set out from Bengal 
for those places. He Iiad not yet reached tlie Subah of Behar, 
when the Bairagis retreating from those parts swooped down on 
Mur^idabad. Mahabat Jang fell back from Behar, and pursued 
them. These Bairngrt freebooters were busy with looting Baluchar, 
when the music of the drum and tambourine of Mahabat Jang’s 
vanguard I’ang in the ears of those maniacs. Losing all courage, 
and leaving behind bags of booty, they fled from Baluchar. Mahabat 
Jang chased them up to Ramgadh, from whei’e he I’eturaed. 

In short, this sort of guerilla warfare lasted three years. Victor- 
ies on both sides were mingled with defeats, and it was hard to 
decide which side eventually came off the best. Nawab Mahabat 
Jang, following the saying that “ war is made up of fraud,” diplo- 
matically established friendly relations with Ali Qarawal, who was 
one of the Mahratta leaders thnt had embraced the Muhammadan 
faith, and was surnamed Ali Bliai.'^Prom considerations of expe- 
diency, Mahabat Jang invited him over. Receiving him kindly 
and courteously, using dissimnlation and artfulness, and profess- 
ing friendship and benignity, he made him consent to arrange an 
interview between himself and Bhaskar Pandit with other Mah- 
ratta Generals. Heedless of the duplicity of the times, that simple- 
ton was taken in, and ari'ived at Diknagar. He induced Bhaskar 
and other Mahratta Generals to meet Mahabat Jang, by conveying 
to them the assurances and avowals of Mahabat Jang with refer- 
ence to the settlement of the Ohauth and the establishment of 
friendly relations. And these, in accordance with the saying;^ — 
“ One perceiveth according to the length* of his sight,” placing 

t The Arabic saying is : 

lilu ^ 1^1 ' 



tlio finger of nccoptaiico on their blind oyes, summoned to their 
pi'csoneo Rajnli Janalc! Ram and Mn^tafa Khan for fixing the basis 
of a troat}^ and for mtifying it by protestations and oaths. These 
going over to Bhaskar made vows and oaths, according to the forms 
of thoir respectivo religions and creeds. Mugtafa I^ifin had witli 
him, under a cover, a brick instead of tlie Qoran, and holding it he 
repeated oaths. Falling into tho trap laid by Mali abut Jang, and 
reiterating the vows of peace, Ali Bhai and Bhaskar with other 
Mfihratta Generals pi’omised to meet Mahabnt Jang at a place called 
Mankarah, 1 and permitted ^lustafa !|^an and Hajah Janaki Ram 
to return. These going to Mahabat Jang^ssured him of tho sne* 
cess of thoir missiou, and related tho mutual promises and vows 
that had taken place. Expressing his satisfaction, Mahabat Jang 
ostensibly set about collecting valuable hhUlats and jewelleries, 
together with elephants, horses, and other rare and precious pre- 
sents forpresentation to tho nfore.said Klahratta Generals. Announc- 
ing to the general public news of the approaching peace, Mahabat 
Jang covertly laid a plot of treachery, and took into confidence his 
own Generals towards its development. He picked out veteran 
and brave soldiers from his army, and caused long and wide tentsi 
capable of holding large detachments with horses and elephants, to 
be pitched at Mankarah. Himself going into one of the tents, he 
arranged a grand pai’ty of friends and comrades. He secreted in 
battle-array inside .the tents a battalion of picked men, and sent 
a message to Ali Bhai to bring over Bhaskar with all the Mahratta 
Generals. In short, Bhaskar, leaving all his troops in camp, came 
to Ali Vardi’s tent, together with Ali Bhai and twenty-one other 
Mahratta Generals. Tlie tent-pitchers following the signal drop- 
ped down the screens of the pavilion, tied them strongly with tent- 
ropes, and cut off the ingress and egress of fi-iends and foes. 
Mahabat Jang, at the very sight of Bhaskar, said to hio comrades 
who were waiting for the signal ; “ Kill these heathen sinners.”* 
Instantly, swords sprang up from every side on the Mahrattas. 

. 1 In Seir (p. 629) Mankara is described as lying on the banks of the Bhagi- 
rati. How the wily Ali rSCardi, Kkan treacheronsly inveigled Bhaskar Pnpdit 
and other Mahratta Generals jnto .his tent, is lucidly described in the 8eiru-l‘ 
MutaMerin (p 529). In this game of treachery, Ali Vardi Khan's principal 
coadjutors were Mustafa Tth an and Rajah Janaki Ram, the Peshkar. It must, 
however, be added that the Mahrattas were well paid back in their own 'coin. 

* The expression given in the Bctr (p. 630) is : “ Kill this enenJy'." I 
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Tho clamour of assault roso up to the skies', ... '.j. 

^ Breasts Avcro pierced through swords. 3 

Bhasknr and twenty-one other Mnhratta Generals were butcher- 
ed. In the midst of this carnage, Mahubat Jang mounting an ele- 
phant ordered the music of victoiy to be struck np, and ordered 
his select battalion to charge tho Mahratta army with their swords. 
On seeing thi.<?, one ^ of tho Mahratta Generals, who was posted out- 
side tho pavilion with ton thousand cavalry, fled together with his 
force. Maliiibat Jang’s soldiers pouncing like fighting lions on 
this flock of sheep fiercel}’ attacked tho Mahratta troops, and 
slaughtered them, right and loft, raising hnman shambles, and 
ca|)lurcd those who escaped tho sword. On hearing of this 
disaster, other Mahratta detachments wliicli wei*e encamped at 
Bardwan and Diknagar, * &c., or patrolled the ti*nots between 
Mednipur and Akbarnagar (Bfijmahal) fled to Nagpur. 

'When nows of this disaster reached tho oar of Raghojl Bhoslah,' 

i 

Ho knitted his brow, from fiu-y of rage, 

And coiled, like a serpent, from anxiety of lost treasures', 
He kindled such a fire of w’rath in his heart, '' 

That he scorched hiinsolf from head to foot. • ' 

After tho rainy season was over, Raglioji Bhoslah ® mobi* 
lised a lai’go force, and marched towards Bongal^to avenge the 

1 His name was Riigho Gaokwar. (Seo Setr, p. 631). MnsJafS Khan tried 
liard to inveigle him also into Alt 'Vardi’s tent, bat tins Mahratta General ap- 
pears to liavo been an unconimonly shrewd man, and said he would wait on 
Ali Vardi Klian on tho following day, after Bbaskiir Pundit and AIT Bhai had 
rotnmed from their intorviow with Ali 'Vardi. 

8 In the printed Pors. text ‘ Diknagar,’ which place I oaiinot locate. 

8 Tho 8eint~l-JfutaMerin (Pors. text, pp. 545-54S) gives a very lucid accounit 
of this second Miihrattn invasion of Bengal by llaghoji Bhoslah. It appears 
that important affaiis transpired in tho meantime in the Bengal Satrapy, 
which made for this second Mahratta invasion. In the first place, Mnstafd 
Khan, the Afghan General -in-Chiof and the chief pillar of the State of Ali 
Vardi KhSn. fell out with tho latter, and was locked up in fighting against 
Ali Vardi’s son-in-law, Zain-d-din ^nn, ^nbadarof Azimabad (Patna). Whilst 
hardpressed by the well-formed battalions of Zain-d-din ]^an, Mn$j;afa Khiin. 
like Mir lilabib, took the nnusnal step to invite over to Bengal Baghoji 
Bhoslah, who seized the invitation with avidity and marched with Mir Habib 
(the implacable foe of Ali Vardi and the inspiring genius of the Mahr.attas), 
towards Katnk. At this -time at Katak, a cowardly person ruled "aV 'Afi 
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slaughter of Bhnskar and other Mahrntta Generals, and engaging 
on massacres, captures, and plunders, tortured many of his cap* 

Vardi’a $nbiidnr in Orissa. IJis name was Dninb liam, «incl bo was a son 
of Rajnb Janoki Itam, Ali Vnrdi’s I’eshknr. Ali Vardi had appointed Dnlab 
Ram ns ^nbiidnr, in tlio place of Abdnl Rnsiil Khan (son of Abdnl Nabi 
^sn) wbo ]ind resierned his oBico and joined 3lR.fJ:nfn at Patna. Dnlab Ram 
Was not only cowardly, but snporstitions, and most probably, also trcacher* 
ons (ns his snbscqncnt condnet towards AIT Vnrdi's grandson indicates). Ho 
associated nt Katnk with tho Sanyaiiig, most of whom were spies in the employ 
of Raghojl Rlioslali. As soon as Dnlab Ram licnrd of the approach of the 
Malirattiis, he attempted to run away ; but was soon after captured by the 
Mabrattas. At this time, a small band of Syeds, under the command of Mir 
Abdnl Aziz, bravely held out for over n month in the Fort of Bambnti. The 
heroic stand against heavy odds made by this small beleaguered garrison 
and its unflinching loyalty, once more rclioves the darkness of the moral 
chaos that had seized tho times. Whon cajoled and threatened by Raghojl 
Bhoslnh’s friend, Mir llnbib, and entreated by Onlab Bam and by his otvn 
brother to join RaghojPs side, Mir Abdnl Aziz returned tho following pallant 
and loyal answer: “I own no brother nor any other master; I acknow- 
ledge only one master, namely, MnhSbnt Jang ; true, some cowards have 
joined yon ; but from regard for the salt I have eaten, T will, by God, stand 
by this Fort, so long as there is breath in my life.” (Seir, p. 646). As how- 
ever, no reinforcements came np, thongh over a month had elapsed, and 
as all provisions had run out, this noble band of beleaguered garrison bad 
at length to capitulate on honourable terms to Raghojl Bhoslab, who made 
himself master of the Fort Barabaci and also of the whole of Orissa pro- 
vince, as well as of Mediiipur, Hnghli and Bardwan. Ali Tardi was occupied 
at this time in Patna in crushing out the Afghan revolt under Mnstafa 
Khan. When Mnstn^ ^an was slain and the Afghan revolt was crash- 
ed, Ali Fardi hastened back to Bengal. At this time, Raghoji was encamped 
at Birbhnm. Meanwhile the Afghan comrades of the late Mnstafa Ehan, who 
lay in a death-trap in the Jangles of Tikari asked Raghoji to help them, 
and promised him their adhesion. Raghoji marched to Tikari to their rescue 
vid the jangles of Birbhnm and Kharakpur, looting en route the villages of 
Shaiknura and Tikari, &o. Mahafaat Jang followed qnickly in their heels and 
moved to Patna. From Patna, Raghoji (on the advice of Mir Habib, who was 
the inspiring genius of the Mabrattas, also in this second Marhatta invasion) 
turned towards Murshidabad. pursued closely by Ali Tardi, whose pursuit 
was hot and nnslacking. At Katwah, another battle was fought, in which 
the Mabrattas were worsted. Finding that victory was out of the question, 
and hearing of some troubles in his own country, Raghoji now prudently 
withdrew to his own country at Nagpur, leaving in Bengal his friend, guide, 
and philosopher, Mir Habib, with 3,000 Maliratta and 7,000 Afghan troops. 
tSee Setrit-l-MiifuMerin, Pers. text, p. 551). It would seem a despicable mo- 
ral chaos bad at this time seized the country, in which neither religions ties 
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tives. Ali Vavdi ISiSii with a largo army again advanced to en- 
counter the onem}’. At tine junctux’o, Balaji Rao, ^ son of Baji 
Rao Pandit, Peslivra and gonoralissimo of Rajali Salm, who was 
young, and had enmity with Raghoji, under orders of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, camo from tho Imperial Capital (Dihli) to Ben- 
gal with sixty thousand Mahratta cavalry, to re-in force Ali Vardi 
IDjan. Mahdbat Jang, finding floods of disaster approaching Bengal 
from two sides, shewed firmness and foresight. He deputed ox- 
jicrioncod envoys with presents to Balaji Rao, won him over to his 
side by display of courtesy and sincerity, n>et him at Birhhum, estab- 
lished friendly relations with him, and both unitedly resolved to 
drive out Raghoji Bhoslah. Raghoji finding it impracticable to 
accomplish tho object of his mission withdrew to his own country, 
without gaining his end. Being somewhat relieved of his anxiety 
by tho withdrawal of Raghoji Bhoslah, Mahabat Jang presented a 
largo amount of cash to Balaji Rao, and thus sent him out of Ben- 
gal in a contented and thankful mood, whilst ho himself returned 
to Bengal. Being inwaidly in anxiety ns to the demand of Rag- 
hoji for Ohauth, Mahabat Jang set about mobilising troops. 

At this moment, a rupture occurred between All Yard! Xhan and 

nor national sentiments were held of any account. Ono finds now Mnsalman 
Af^ans (at tho instigation of two Mnsalman leaders, Mir Habib and Mn$- 
tafa Klianl. fighting tho battles of Hindu Mahratta freebooters against a 
Mnsalman powor in Bongal. Tho ovont is a dark land-mark in Moslem history 
of Bongal, and marks tho sad disintegration and moral paralysis that had now 
seized tho Mnsalman raco in Bengal or, lor the matter of that, in India. (See 
Scir, Pors. text, pp. 656-500). 

1 Balaji Bao (tho generalissimo of tho Imperial Army in the Dakhin) 
and Safdar Jang, son-in-law of Burhann-I-Mnlk, tho ^nbndnr of Ondh, were 
orderd by Emperor Mnhammad ^ah, to help Ali Ynrdi against the Mahrattns 
under Baghoji. Whilst seeking Imperial assistance, Ali Vardi wrote the 
following pregnant and prophetio words to the Emperor : — “ Should Bengal 
which is tho finanoinl mainstay of tlie Empire fall, your Majesty's Empire 
will bo shorn of nil lustre." (See 8eir, p. 616, Pers. text). These words had 
reference to tho fact that Bengal had ever been the best milch-cow of the Em- 
pire. §afdar Jang did not pnll on with Ali Vardi, and so was recalled by the 
Emperor, whilst Balaji Bao (whose designs wore also snspected by the 
shrewd Ali Vardi) who had come to Mnnkar by way of Patna, was conrte- 
onsly shown out of Bengal by the latter. (See 8eir, pp. 522 and 624). In 
this oonnootion, the 8eir (p. 624) gives the story of a Mnsalman amazon in. 
tho person of tho widow of the Into Mnl.iammad Hhans ^an who resided 
at Bhngalpnr, and who held out bravely against Bnlnji Bao. 

45 
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Mustafa Khan, tlid Aff^ari Gdncrrtl, Hrid it was so far accentriafea 
that lill tho Afghans oombihih'g with' the latter, broke oiit iutb 
tevolt, nncl sot out with a jarge force for Azimabi'id ( Patna) , in order 
to storm that Gity, and to captnre Haji Ahmad arid Zainu-d-diri 
Ahmad Khan. On reaching Mnnglr (Monghyr), Mustafa Khan be- 
sieged the Fort of Monghyr. Tho Commandant 6f tho Fort pre- 
pared to fight. Abdu-r-rasill Kban, > a cousin of Muptafa Ejanj ad- 
vancing in tho inebriation of tho wine of valour and daring, wanted 
to storm tlio Fort; by battering down its gate. The guards of the 
Fort hurled down a huge stone on his head. From the blow of 
that heavy stone, his head was smashod to' atoms. Mugtrifa !^ari; 
riowiiig this disaster to be a bad omen, abandoned the siege of 
Monghyr,- marched with celerity to Aziraabad, (Patna); engaged in 
besieging tlio latter City,- and commenced fighting with Zainn-d- 
din Ahmad Khun. Most of the defaohments of Zainri-d-diii Biari, 
not being ablti to stand their ground in tlic face of the brislarights 
af t?i 0 Afghans, retreated to . tho citadel; but Zdfriu-d-din j^ari 
liimself with a small sqniidi'oii of Cavalry; artillery, and Bhatiah 
musketeers remained put in the bpeii to' encounter the feriemy. 
At this moment, the' A fgh ans fell to plnrideriiig arid pillaging 
the tents of Zainu-d-d!n’s' troops who had retreated. Seeing 
Mustafa Kbari now left with a small force, Zainii-d-din Ahmad 
l^an- formed a. van-guard of artilleiyme'n arid BJialiali inusketeerS; 
and bommenced (in assault. ^ The shells of guns arid 'biUlets bf 
muskets ribw cominenced showering like hail. Most of Mustafa 
. il^an’s conirades tasted the bitter potion of death ; Avhilst one 
bullet, hitting Mustafa ^au on .the socket, '^'blinded one of bis 
eyes. Then Zainu-d-din’s other troops who bad retreated to the 
Citadel also riushed but, attacked thb Af gh ans^ and put them to 
the sWord; Mugtafa Khan' on beitig defeated tetfeated to Jag- 
&i§hpQr.® Becoming victorious hrid triuuiphant, Zainri-d-diri 
struck ..up the baud of victory, made] his State entry into the 
Fort, and next , engaged on chasing the enemy. Mu§tafa Khan 
now Sent . a message to Baghoji Bhoslah; * and asked for help. 

i He was-Shbldar of OrisSa before Dniab Bam. iSee note anta 
■■ S 'l'Ha' whole thing would seem to have' beeii a well-planned taotioal mbve 
bn the pirt of Zainu-d-dih ^Sn, who was a good General, strong in taotios. 

‘ 8 The printed Persian tert of the Biyaz has throngfioht " Bagboji Ohoilahi" 
Ghdslah^ -is bbvibnsijr a misreading or iriispririt for ‘ Blibslah.’ 

4 • Jagdishpur *• or ' jagdispnr, is mentioned iii the AIil-i-Afcbari (V61. I 
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Enghoji, Tvlio \ 7 as waiting for such an opportunity, waS d&light^ 
pd, and prepared to despatch reinforcements. But Mahahat 
Jang, on being apprised of this news, swiftly marched to AzI- 
mabud (Patna). The Bengal and Azimabad (Patna) armies form- 
ing a junction combined to attack Mustafa Ebiin. After much 
fighting, Mustafa i^iun, finding it impossible to hold his own, 
retreated in a Implcss condition across the frontier of Azlmabad to 
Ghfizipur ; whilst Mahabnt Jang becoming victorious and trium- 
phant I'cturncd to Mui’.^idabad. Mustafa !0>fin again collected 
a largo force of cavalry and infantry, and again invaded Azlmabad. 
Zainu-d-dln Ahmad Khan, according to the adage “ One who is 
beaten once cau be beaten twice,*’ with his victorious troops 
encountered him, and after much efforts and countless exertions,' 
and after much slaughters and fightings, became victorious, whilst 
Mustafa Khan, as a I'etribution for his disloyalty, was slain on the 
battle-field, ^Zuinu-d-dln Khan cutting off the head of that wretch 
from his body tied his corpse to the feet of an elephant which 
was patrolled round the city to serve as a warning, and also 
suspended his head at the City Gate. 

At this juncture, Baghoji Bhoslah despatched to Bengal a Mali- 
^ ratta army under the command of his son Eajah Janoji, his adopted 
sou, Mohan Singh, and the miscreant Mir Habib, in order to .de- 
mand the QhautJi.^ A large number of Mustafa Sian’s Afghan ad- 

pp. 400 and 498, Bloohraann’s Tr.) It was the •“ stronghold in Ahbar’s time^ 
of Eajaii > Gajpnto’ or ' Eachito, ’ who was the greatest Znmindar in Bohar atr 
the .time.” In the 16th year of Akbnr’s reign, Akbar’s General, Shahbaz Khnii- 
i-Eambn, operated against this Rajah who fled, and Shohbaz then conquered 
Jagdispur, when the whole family of the Rnjnh was captured. Shahbaz ' the'if 
conquered Shorgadli, which was lield by Sri Bam, Gajpati’s son, and about the 
same time took possossioo of Rohtas. 

1 This third Mahratta invasion of Bengal under JanojT| son of Baghoji’ 
Bhoslah (with him being of Course the inevitable Mir Habib as the Chief 'Ad-‘ 
visor and .as guide, friend and philosopher of the Mahrattas), is also lucidly 
narrated in the Sctru-Z.ilfutaj7icrin (Fers. text, pp. 555-692). Janoji came to' 
Eatak, whilst Ali 'Vardi’s newly-nominated Deputy Snbadar of Orissa, Mir 
Jnfar, .was still .qt Modnipur, on his way to Eatak. On hearing of the Mah- ’ 
ratta incursion. Mir Jafar (who secretly was conspiring against Ali Yard!) 
retired to Bardwan. The Mahrattas then advanced to Bardwan. After some' 
indecisive skirmishing, Janoji made for Mnrshidabad. and after doing’ 
some looting in its neighbourhood retreated to Mednipur, pursued by Ali Vardi 
^in. In the meantime, Janoji’s principal adviser, Mir Habib, had opened ' 
treacherous .negotiations with the late Mn^fafa Eh an’s Afghan adherents . 
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lioronts also joined tlioin, and tlio market of light and slanghier bneo 
again became warm in the conflict between Mahabat Jang and the 
Marhattas. The Subah of Orissa fell into the hands of Janoj!, 
whilst weakness sot in in the Province of Bengal. Mir Habib open- 
ed negotiations for the settlement of the Ghautli of Bengal. Nawa* 
7.igh Ahmad lOian, Absau Qnli 10?an, ^ Jagat Sot, and the Hni- 
Raidn ’ exerted themselves stronuonsly on tho sido of peace. But 

in Dnrblmnga and its iicighbonrhood, and tboso bad oiTcctod a sangninatj 
rorointion by tronchoronsly killing at a Darbar Zninn-d-din ^an, l^nbadar of 
Patna, Now JnnojI moved to Pntnn (with him being Mir Habib), and Ali Yardi 
also prooooded to Fntnn. Ali Vnrdi now roso to tbo boight of his genomlship, 
and SDccoodcd in ornshing and rooting his nnited Afghan and Morhatta foes 
in a groat battle near Barb. (See tho spirited description of this battle in 
tho Seir, p. fi6C). Jnnoji, now receiving nows of his mother’s death, retreat- 
ed to Kngpur, leaving Mir Habib towards Katak and Mednipur with some 
Mahratta and Afghan troops (SeiV, p. 576). Shortly after, Baglioji sent to 
Mir Habib another .Mahratta reinforcement under tfanaji, younger brother of 
Jnnoji [Mohan Singh of tho text is obvionsly a mistake or misprint for MannjQ 
Ali Yard! marched ont with his army from Murshidabad and passed throngh 
Katwah, Bardwnn, Mednipur, Bhadrak, and Jnjpnr ; whilst Mir H^bib with 
his Mahratta and Afghan troops fell back from Mednipur towards Katak. Ali 
Yard! trinmpbnntly eutored once more the City of Eatnk, and recaptured the * 
Port of Bnrabati, after killing its commandants, Serandaz ^nn, Syed Nur, 
and .Dharam Hass (p. 578, Setr }, Fers. text. This re-conqnest, however, proved 
abortive, for whilst Ali Yard! was still at Balasore on his way towards Mnr- 
ishidabSd, Mir Habib with his light Mahratta and Af|^nn cavalry swooped 
down on Eatak, and killed Shaildi Abdus Snbhnn, who bad been left there as 
Deputy Governor by Ali Yardi. (See pp. 679-580 of the SeiV, which also gives 
a good description of the Eatak City). The Mahrattas, it would seem, always 
moved with light and mobile cavalry, whilst Ali Yardi’s army was not equally 
light or mobile. Ali Yardi had, therefore (despite the fact that next to 
Asafjab, he was the first General of the time in India) to encounter the 
same difficulties in encountering Mahratta troops, that the British had in en- 
countering the Boers in the late South African War. In the end, it is true, 

Ali Yardi triumphed, but the price that he had to pay for his apparent victory 
was too much, nor did ha survive it long enough to reap its benefit. 

t In a former part of the text, he is named “ Husain Qnli j^an, ” which 
appears to be correct. (See 8eir, Yol. II, Fers. text, p. 495). Hnsain Qnli 
]^an was Naib or Deputy of Hawazish Mnbammad ^an, son-in-law of Ali 
Yardi ^an, and Governor of Ohakla Jahangirnagar (Dacca), including Silhat 
and Chittagong. 

8 Nawazish Mnbammad Ehan was Governor of Jahangirnagar, and also held 
the portfolio of Supreme Diwan of Bengal under All Yardi Ehan; the De- 
puty Diwansliip being held by Chiu Bai (who had been Fe§hkar under Alam-- 



Jfnlifihat cojisidorintj Oio nccopfnnco of Ohauth to bo Im- 

inilintjuj;; it'fnsed <o conclude peace, and with liis army pi’opnrcd 
jo fipbl and drive oaf the IMnhrajtas, (Alababat Jnnp suspected 
jjx'nciterv from yiam Slier Ivhun, Sardilr JOian, Mnrad S]ior IQion, 
Iltiiat Ifl-iiiOt o*i'l otlier Af/;lut« Generals of Darhlifinga, wlio, during 
flic lute insnnoetton, bad sided with I^Itiftafa IGifin. And, ns a 
ninljerof fact, tliesu Afgbati Gcnemls bad opened at this lime 
treasonable oorn'spondence with Mir IJnbib and bis ^Inbrnttas. 
Tbese Afgban Generals, following tbo example of Mustafa IGiiin, 
now biolco out into open revolt on tbo pretext of demand of 
pay. Mababat Jang, baving lost nil coniidence in Ibem, paid 
tbem up, and disbanded tbem. Those renebing Darbbunga, after 
a short time, leagued amongst themselves in pursuance of designs 
of treachery, and made offers of service to Zainu-d-din Aljtinnd 
Kbnu. As Zainu*d*d'jn IGjium was a friend of soldiers, ho con- 
ciliated them, accepted Ibeir offers of service with the approval of 
Xnwab Mnbiibaf Jang, and invited them to a Darbar. Sham Slier 
J,vbun and Murad §iier ICliuu with a corps of Afghans arrived at 
Hiljijn'ir, and encamped on the banks of the river. According to 
tin* order of Zninu*d*din Al.tmnd lilifin, (boy left behind all their sol- 
iliers, Jtnd crossing the river eniiio to Axiinubiid (Patna) nttouded 
only by throe hundred cavalry, consislingof kiiismon and comrades 
who weix! all of one heart for fliu purpose of waiting on Zninu- 
d-din Abinnd lv])uu. On obtaining an audience, they observed all 
tlie points of etiquette, and sat in the Qhihtl satiin Palace, I'niigcd 
on the right and left of Znina-d-din. Zninu-d-din Ainnnd lOiiin 
reclining against pillows onn JfosHad, mndopolito enquiries regard- 
ing each. Mnrfid .Sbor JOjun, nepbow of .Sham Shor Ehun, finding 
Ziiinn-d-dln off bis guard, pulled out a dagger from his waist, bit tbo 
latter so bard with it on tlic stomach, that bis intestines came out. 
By tiiat single blow, Zninu-d-din was killed J The traitors, lifting 

cljand, Unjiuty Uiirnti of .^iijnu.d-dln Kliiiii). (Sco Scir, Vol.II, Pore, text, p. 
dOS). See iiIbo note ante. Q}dn Itni, on dcatli, was snccocdod in liis oIBco liy 
Ilhiriin Dutt, who nf^iiin was folloivod by Eirntob'md (son of Alamoljnnd) nnd 
by Umed lliii (Seo Scir). 

1 It would njipcnr from tJio account givon in tho Seiru-UifutaMerin (p. 6G6), 
niinded to before, that tlie Afghan ndhcroiits of tho Into Mnst.nfn Khan wore 
in Bccrct conspir.aoy witli Jlir l.Inbib, tho inspiring goiiiuR, and tlio guide, friend 
nnd philosopher of tho Mnlirnttns, and thnt in uonsoqnoiicc of Mir I^nbib’s 
iustigation, they bad enuoted lliis cruel tragedy at Patna. 

A very lucid account of this tragedy ia given in the Sciru4-Muta^crin 



up tlioii* swords, cut down Zainn-d-dinfs Companions, looted all his 
treasures and effects, captured the Begam ^ with her daughter and 
also Haji A.hmad. They suspended the Haji ? to rt tripod with his 
head downwards, and by torturing him made him give up large 
trehsnros, and slew him. They carried off the ladies of the Harem 
'together with numerous treasures ns booty. ,^And 'similarly, they 
swept the houses of other nohlos of the City with the hrooin of 
rapine. These Rohilnh Af|^ans sacked the City and its suburbs, 
looted treasures, dishonoured women and children, and desolated a 
whole world. 5 A great consternation seized those regions. Pro- 
tect mo, 0 Lord, from the wickedness of infidels and from the 
, wrath pf Thine.” Sham .Slier ^lan collecting .one hundred thou- 
sand cavalry and infantry was not contented with the subjuga- 
tion .of Azlmabad, and he further cheri.shed visions of conquering 
Bengal. . Mahabat Jang, who was at this time encamped at Ama- 
niganj ^ on some important business connected with the Mahmtta. 

(Pers. tost, p. 559).. Zainu-d-dln (son-in-law of All Vardi Oan and ^nbndar 
nt’Pntna), was holding a Darbar for the reooptiou of the Darbhanga .Afghan 
Generals who wore adherents and connosions of the late Mn^l.afa Khan. The 
Barhar function was nearly over, and Zainn-d-din Khan was handing betels 
with his own hand to the Chief Af^an Generals, when one of these, Abdnr 
Bashid ^nn, whilst recoiving a betel, treacherously gave Zninn-d-din Kh5n .a 
dagger-thrust in the abdomen. This thrust, however, was not quite .effective, as 
Abdnr Rashid’s hand faltered. Then another cowardly assassin, Murad Sher 
EJian. quickly gave another sword-cut to Zainu-d-din Khan, and instantly killed 
him. The Afgjians shewed ferocious barbarities in their conduct towards the 
ladies and children of Zainu-d-dln’s household. -The Seir (p. 561), notes 
commencement of AIjmad Shfih Abdali’s invasions of India at this -time. 

I 'Her name was Ameim Begam. She was .a daughter of All Yardi, and 
wife of Zainn-d-,dln ^an. 

,2 The ^iiji after .all met with his desert, for his -black ingratitude .to his' 
benefactor’s f §hnjau-d-din Khan’s) memory, and for his .dark treachery to- 
wards his benefactor’s son, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 

.8 See description of this lopt and .carnage in the Setrfpp. 560-561). 

Happening as .it .did towards the. middle of the ISth century, this far* , 
-would explain in a great measure the .smallness of Mnsalman population _. / 
Behar, compared with that in Northern Bengal and Kastei'n Benga.1, which in 
modern times were never .or seldom .the scenes of such .carnage, which were 
immnne from Mahratta raids, and which would, therefore, naturally .afford an. 
.asylum for Mnsalman .refugees .not only from the disturbed parts of Western- 
and .Southern Bengal, .but also from Behar. 

4 The Seir (Pers. text, jp. 563) .states that at this time, which was .towards; 
the month of ..winter, .Ali yardi Khan ,was encamped .at Amaniganj, In .order 



freebooters, suddenly received the' terfible iritelHgence' of ' the 
sliingliter of Zainii-d-din Aljimad niid Haji Afiniad, arid of 

tbe hostile advance of the Af^ans. In e'onsec(tience, all indescrib- 
able agony seized him, and bis family and kindred; From exces- 
sive depression and agony, ho wanted to isojjtte himself from all in- 
tercourse with the' world, and td abandon the City with its Bazar 
to tbe Mahratta freebooters. Bis generals employing varioris 
consolations and assurances recited passages inculcating fortitude, 
and tied the girdle of courage in pni’snit of revenge in the waist of 
their hearts. But when for accomplishing this avenging missiom 
tlioj applied for the payment of the soldiers, Mahabat Jang plead- 
ed he had no inonoy. Then hTawazi^ Muhammad !^an Shahaniat 
Jang, standing surety for the expenses of the soldiery, paid to the 
Bbldiers eighty laks of rupees in cash froiri his own treasury, and 
made' them agree to undertake the avenging expedition. Maha- 
bat Jiing; being somewhat now relieved frorii anxiety, left Wawa- 
zi^ Mnliammad ]^ian ^ahamat Jang at Mnrshidabad, lind hiili- 
Self marched td Azimabad with a large ariny. * (^ir gabib, at 
the instigation Of §ham §her !^ian, with hordes of Mahratta free- 
bodterS,' putsned Mahabat Jang from the rear, tracking jungles 
riiid settinjr fire, right and left, to the villages, with their grana- 
ries. Mir Habib looted Mahabat Jnng’s baggages and teritS, and 
did ridt allow Mahabat Jang’s army a breathing interval either for 
bleep dr for food, nob suffoi'od a single day to jiass without skir- 

to march oat against the Mahrattns under Mir Babib and Jnnoji. There in 
'camp, Ali '^ardi received this terrible nows of the slanghter of his son-in-law, 
and of tbe imprisonment of his brother and daughter and grand-children. 
He snmmoncd his officers to a Darhart nnd broke to them the nows of the 
great calamity in tlie following solemn strain : — Gentlemen, a stone has fal- 
len on me, and that, tooj a heavy ond ; niy son-iif-law h&S been kiiled; lind my 
brother and ohildreii are in the disgrace Of bapture. Life is noVr d trash to 
me ; I have resolved to kill and to be killed. What is yonr intention, gentle- 
meii P 'Who amongst yon, my comrades and friends, shall join me in my aveng- 
ing expedition ? ” All who were present oheerfnlly responded to All 7ardl 
^an’s appeal, and resolved to fight and fall with him. < 

i The ncoonnt in the 8eir fp. 665), Shews that Mir Babib with his Mahratta 
friends opposed ineffectnnily All'V'ardl’s march ofi the banks Of the Ohampann- 
gar streamj Hnd then dispersed to the jnngles, whilst All 'VardI nioved on to 
the Monghyr Fort, where he halted some days. Then Biijah Snndar Singh, 
Zamitiddr of Tikarl, and Eamgar ^an Mnin, Zaminddr of TIrhnt, dnine to 
pay homage to AH Vdrdl. A saint, Manldnd Mir Mnbamniad AH, also Visited 
AH VardI at this tiine at Monghyr. 
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mielies with swords and spoors, till they passed hoyond TBarh. At 
Baikantpur 1 an cngagomont took place with tho army of Sham 
Sher lOian. Bajah Sundar Singh, Znmindar of Tikari, with a 
powci’ful corps, joined Ali Vardi. And when on both sides, the 
lire of slanghtcr flared up, the army of Mahi-atta freebooters, who, 
liko tho shadow, always followed Mababat Jang’s army, attacked 
its rear. Afghan troops from front and Mahratta freebooters 
from tho rear attacked and hemmed in the army of Mahabat 
Jang. Tho heroes, of Mahabat Jang’s army, perceiving tho 
approaching inrush of calamity towards them from both sides, 
pi'oparod to die hard, and fonght desperately. In that victory 
lies with God, by a stroke of good luck,' Sham Sher IGjan, Sardar 
Klian, Murad Sher !^an, and other Af^an Generals were 
hit by ballets of guns, in retribution for their disloyalty, and 
were killed, whilst other Afghan troops cowardly fled. The sol- 
diers of Mahabat Jang, by bravo, onslaughts, ronted the. enemy’s 
army, charging them with swords, spears, arrows, muskets and 
rockets, killed t hose wr etches, and raised hecatombs of the 
slain. ' The^ahi^tg ar^ y, on seeing ,^ir Var3l*B glorious vio- 
toiy, retreated, and dispersed liko tho constelintion of the bear; 
Mahabat Jang after prostrating himself in thanksgiving to God^- 
triumphantly' entered Azimabad, and rescuing the family and 
children of Zaina-d-d!n AljimadKhan and Haji Ahmad from the 
rack of those outragers of honour, captured the wives and daughters 
of those treacherous wretches. 

Time itself ?with the sword in hand is always after retribution; 

What need is there for anyone to seek for retaliation ? 

Bawab Mahabat dang, shewing considerateness, ^ paid travel- 

1 Tho 8eir (p. 667), which gives a very lucid account of this buttle, states 
that Ali Vardi who in generalship was next only to Asaf Jah, took up a posi- 
tion on an isle, in front of Barh, having on one side the river Ganges and on 
another tho old bed of tho same river. This place is called in the Seir “ Sarai 
Kani,” 4 kroh to the west of Barh, on tho side of tho river Ganges. 

It wonld also appear from the Seir (p. 666), that Mir lElabib and the Mah- 
rattas held a conference with the Af^an rebels, Sham gher Khan and Sardar 
TTlin ti in order to concert measures for attacking Ali Vardi ^an. The 
Afghans and Mahrattas under Mir Habib now made a common cause against 
Ali Vardi who, however, ornshingly defeated both, owing to his snperior 
generalship (See Seir p. 668}.^ 

8 It reflects credit on Ali Vardi that, he treated honourably, the women 
and children of gham gher Khan and other Af^ans. He not only generously 
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ling expenses to tlio Af^an ladies, aiid allotved ;tliem to • d'ep'at't 
lionoarably to Darbhanga, and followed the rCdage “Turn Evil by 
(lOod. ” Appoint ing Siraju-d-danlali, son of Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
Khan, to bo Sfibadfiv of Azimabad, in succession to his father, 
and^aving Rajah Janaki Ram as Sirajn-d-daulah’s Deputy there, • 
and finishing the hdmihistrativo arrangements of that ^ubah,- 
Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal, in order to drive out the. 
Mahratta freebooters. , • 

About this time, the office of Faujdar of the tract of Pumiah 
was vacant, owing to the flight to the Imperial Capital of the 
Khan Bahadur, i son of Nawab Saif !^an. Ali Vardi Khan con- 
ferred the above Paujdar.ship on Said Ahmad ^an §aulat Jang, 
in whose heart ambition for the Nizamat of Bengal lurked, and in' 
whoso head visions of ruling over Bengal existed. At the time, 
when Mahabat Jang was engaged in fighting with Sham Sher 
^an, Siruju-d-daulah shewed his temper to Nawab Izazu-d- 


daulali Apu 1-lah Khan Sabit Jang, a son-in-law of Haji ^b^^ad, ^ 

1. _ 1- _1 J j V rrt _ _ Ti • -1 -- <• « i_t /T> .* 1 tv ^ 


who hold the office of Faujdar of Akbaruagar (Rajmahal). Know- 


ing Atuu-l-lah Khan * to be brave and popular with the army, and' 
ambitus an^onnd-hended, Siraju-d-daulah set to work his ruin,' 
and plying Ali Yardi Khan with his suspicions gained over the' 
•la tter, and jnduced him to send a message to Atau-l-lah to quit the’ 
country, or else to prepare for death. The aforesaid !^an, after 


forgave them, and set thorn nt liberty, bat bestowed properties at Darbhanga 
for their maintenance. (See p. 670, Seir). He never addressed the Af gh an Indies 
oxoept as ‘Madams ’ or ' Bibis.' Ho stadionsly maintained the sanctity of their 
soolnsion, and this, too, after the gross provocation he had received at the 
hands of §hnm Sher Khan and other Afghans. Ali Vardi’s chivalry towards 
women seems to have been remarkable, and his forbearance after victory is 
also commendable. A vaulting ambition tllat faltered not to break all ties 
of gratitnde, nor sornplod to use all weapons of trenohory in the realisation 
of that ambition — easts a dark and sombre hue on his otherwise great and 
remarkable personality. 

1 His name was Fnl*rn-d-dln Husain Qiiin. He suooeeded his father, 
Nawab Saif UTiS ti. in the Fauidiirship of Pnrniah. Ali Vardi EJiiin got him' 
dismissed, and kept him under surveillanoe for some time at Mnrshidabad. 
Through the help of Mir iJabib end his Mahrattas, FalAru-d-din managed to 
make good hie escape to Delhi, where he died after a short time. (See Seir, 
Vol. 11, p. 582, Pei'S, text). 

8 He was a son-in-law of Alimad, brother of Ali Vardi ^han. He 
was Faujdar of Rajmahal or Akharnagar during Ali Vardi’s regime, ^ ^ ^ 
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RgMing some time in self-defence, sofc out at length for the Im'- 
perial Oapital,' remained in the company of Nawab Vazirn-l-mnlk 
Safdar Jang,* and then joining Rajah Nul Rai ®in the Bohilla 
Afghan war was killed at FaiTulrhabiid. 

As in consequence of the insnrrcction at Azfmabad, the Mah- 
ratta froobooters had taken possession of the Subah of Orissa, 
Mababat Jang, not halting in Bengal, set out for that Subah. Ex- 
pelling the Mahralta freebooters from that Subah, Mahabat Jang 
put to death Syed Nur, Sarundaz Ehan, and other officers, who were 
adherents of the Mnhratta freebooters, and who were entrenched 
in the foi-t of Barahbati, by drawing them out of their entrenched 
position by use of diplomatic assurances. ^ And capturing the 
horses-and armaments of their comrades, and expelling them all 
from Katak, Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal. 

As Mir Habib was the root of all the mischiefs and troublesi 
Mahabat Jang hatched a plan for his destruction. He sent to bis 
name a letter, purporting falsely to be a reply to his message, to the 
following effect^' “The letter sent by you has been received; what 
you have written in respect of your plan to extii-pate the Mnh- 
ratta freebooters, . has met with my approval. It is a very good 
idea*: you from that side, and I from .this side, will be on the alert 
and wait. By every means possible, try and induce them to come 
this side, and then what is now in the minds of ns both will come 
to pass.” Mahabat Jang sent this message through a courier, in- 

' 1' §afdar Jang wns appointed ^nbadiir of Oode bj Emperor Mnhnmmnd 
Shall, and in the reign of Emperor Ahmad ghah became Chief Vizier of 'the 
Empire, on the death of Qamra-d-din Khan. ■ At thia time, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali invaded India several times, and the Rohilln Allans of Farrnkhabad 
and Moradabad became a power in the land, gafdar Jang appointed as his 
Deputy in Onde a Kyet, named Bajah Nnl Rai. (See Seiru-l-lUutaMerin, Vol. 
II, Pers. text, pp. 874-8751. ... 

’ S Bajah Nul Bai was a Kyesth, At first he was an obsonre servant of 
Nawab-Vizier Safdar Jang, but snbseqnently rose to the office of Deputy $uba- 
dar of Oude under the latter. He resided nt Kaiianj, twenty hvh from Far- 
rnkhahad. the Bohilla stronghold, Nnl Bai ill-treated the Bohillas of Far- 
rn^abad, who combined and attacked Nnl Bai who was killed. > Aj:.an-l-lnh 
]^iin (son-in-law of-^nji Al.imad) who fonght in this war on the .side of Nnl 
Rai, was also'killed.' The reinforcements sent by Nawab-Vizier §afdnr- Jang 
to support his Deputy in Oude, Nnl Bai, were also routed by the Bohillas. 
(See Seint-Z-MiifaMcrtn, Vol. II, p. 876, Pers. text). ... 

' 8 See the aocount- of the oaptnre of the Fort of Barabati in Seir, Vol. II, 
p. 678, Pers. text. 



fikrncMng tlio laKor <o proceed by such n route, that ho nlight bo 
intorcepied by the JIabratfns and tho letter inight.fnll into their 
hands. Tliis riiso proved a comploio success, and tho Malirattas 
•suspecting ^lir Ilahib slow him.' 

To sum up, for twelve long 3’cni’s tho lires of war and slaughter 
kindled between the ^Inhrat ias and IMahabat Jang, and tho Mah> 
raltns did not retire without lovj'ing tho Cliauth. And owing to 
Hojj Ahmad and ZainU'd-din Ahmad Khun having fallen, the 
power of Mahubat Jang was %vcnkcncd, whilst old age and infirm- 
itj* told on his ph^'sicnl vigour. Of necessity, in view of oxpe- 
dionc}', and in complinnco with tho entreaties of Nawazigh Muham- 
mad Jn^ian Shniinmat Jang, Mnhtlbat Jang at last concluded a 
peace with tho Mahi*af (a freebooters, agreeing to pay tho latter 
Qhtiuth for tho three Subahs, and through tho medium of Maglihu- 
d-din Mnhanimnd IDiun, nephew of Mir Habib, and ^adrn-l-Haq 
I^mn, fixed the basis for the terms of peace and tho settlement of 
tlic Chanth, In lieu of the payment of the Chaitth, ho assigned the 
rovonuoof ^ubali of Orissa to tho Itlalu-attas, and appointed Sadru- 
I-9aq to bo its Administrator and Governor. * After settling this 
important aitair with the Mahratias, Mahubat Jang regained peace 

1 Mir Hnbib, tbo inspiring genius of the ^Inlimltns, nnd tboir 'gnido, friend, 
and pliiloBoplior ’ for over n deende, — wns at Inst bntclicrod by Junoji, son of 
llnghoji Bbosin. Bnl after nil, liowovor binmoloss liis initial motive might 
bo, it ennnot be denied Hint lie mot witli liis desert for bis narrow-minded 
imprudence in frntornising with the Maiirnttn froobootors, regardless of nil 
religions nnd nntionni tics. Tlio nccount ns to liow Mir Habib was inveigled 
into n iioiiso by .Tnnoji, nnd there trcnoboronsly murdered in IICG A.H., is 
detailed in tbo Scir, VoI.II, p. G93, Pors. text. The Sexr (p. 592), also states 
that after n treaty of pence wns conolndod between Mobnbat Jang and 
the Mntirattns, Mir Hnbib ruled over Orissa ns Governor, on bohnlf of 
Malinbat Jnng, whilst a Mnhrattn contingent of troops nndor a Mnbratta 
officer was stntioni'd at Kntak. Jlir Habib wns snccoodod in tho office of 
Govornor by Mnslilin-d.din Mafianimnd Khiln, who, however, enjoyed loss 
prestige, and regarded liimsolf as a servant of tlio Mahrattas {Seir, p. 693, 
Vol. II, Pors. text. 

S There is seme diJIcronco between tho noconnt here and tho acooant in the 
Seir, From Scir’s account (p. 692), it wonld appear Mir Habib was the first 
person who bold tho office tiint is assigned to Sadrii-l-Haq in the text, after 
the oonolnsion of tbo peace. Tho details of this treaty of peace in 1165 A.H. 
are given in tlio Seir (pp. 690-691). Tho Scir states that overtures for pcaco 
came from tho side of tlio Mahrattas (reprosoutod by Mir Habib) who had 
first boon defeated again in 1164 A.H. at Moduipur. As Mahabat Jang was' 
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of min'd, and. took to travelling niid hunting. After ruling for 
sixteen years, ho died of dropsy on Saturday, 9th Bnjnh, 1169 
A.H., coiTcsponding to the second year of tlie accession of Em- 
poror Alamgir II, and was buried in theJ^u^ Ba^. t Sirsjn*d- 
daiilah, who was his heir, then mounted the masnad of Nizuuiat. 

now 76 years old, and physioal ailtnont and infirmity Imd eoized him, and ns 
tho war botwoon him and Mahrnttns had boon protrnclod to ton years, and as 
tlio oliiof Af^nu pillars of his State had rovoltcd against him, and as the peo- 
ple had suffered indosoribable miseries during this longstmggic, Mahiibnt Jang 
nccoptod tho overtures of peace, which was conclndcd throngh tho interven- 
tion of Mirza $nlih (on bolialf of Mir' ^abib and tho Uahrattas) and 3Iir 
Jafar (on behalf of Mnli&bat Jang). Tho torms of peace were : (IJ. Mir 
llabib becoming a servant of Malmbat Jang should on behalf of tlio latter 
rule as Deputy Governor over Orissa. (2). Tho rovonuo of Orissa should bo 
assigned by Mir Ilabib for tho pay of Itnghoji Bhosin’s Maliratta army of 
ocGupation. (3). That over and above tlio rovonnes of Orissa, twelve lake of 
rupees should bo annually paid by Mir f)nbib to Bagboji Bhoslah (prcsnniably 
from the rovonnes of other provinces), on condition that Baghoji’s troops should 
not raid tho dominions of Maliiibat Jang. (4), Tho river Snnamnkhia (or 
Subiiraarikha) near Jalisar (Jalasoro), was to form tho domarcation-.Iino of the 
bouudarioB of Orissa and Bengal ; Moduipur at this time being separated from' 
Orissa and annexed to Bengal. 

,'l The author of the Seir (who was a connexion of Mnhabat Jang) praises 
up tho memory of Mnhabat Jang. (See 5cir, Tol. IT, pp. 609-611). So states 
tbat'Mahabat Jnng abstained from plcasnros, was regular in his prayers, 
abstomiouB iu habits, and methodio in bnsinoss. Ho slept little, and passed 
most of his time in attending to State affairs, or in tho company of scholars 
and savants whom bo held in high esteem. Ho had only one wife, to whom 
he .-was greatly devoted. He was a splendid general and a far-sighted 
statesman. When Mn^tafS ^an, his Af^an General, and his relatives, 
Sliahamat Jang and i^aulat Jang used to press Maliiibat Jang to fight and 
drive out the Hnglish from Calontta, ’ MaliSbat Jang used to reply : “ Mnflafn 
Khan is a military man, and therefore he is always eager for war, that I may- 
be constantly in need of bis serrioos. What evil have the English done to 
me, that I should wish evil to them ? The (Mahratta) fire on land is not yet 
extinguished ; and- if the fire is extended to tbb sea, who will qnench it ? ” 
(Seir, p. 611, Vol. II, Pers. text). Despite the Seir’s panegyric, it seems tome 
that All Yard! mast forfeit his claim to be reg^ded as a far-sighted statesman, 
in view of the fact that his treacherous and violent co'nduot towards his past 
masters and benefactors inaugurated in Bengal an era of violent treachery 
and serions disintegration, and that his example quickly reacted on others who 
paid him and bis grandson back in the same coin. ' In this connection, one 
may read an interesting old little work in Persian, called Ibrat'i-Arbab Safr 
, (medning -'a Moral for people -with eyes’) each sentence of which bontains 
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XT?A:MAT of NAWAB SmAJU-D-DAULAH. ■ 

When Nnwah AU Vnrdi Khan ^Inhubnb Janp passed to the re^ 
gions of elcrnity, Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, son of Zainn-d-din 
Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, and matcraal grandson of Alx Vai’di, 
•who from before had been declared heir-apparent by Ali Vardi 
Kban, and whom Ali Vardi Khan had in his life-time placed, on 
ihc cushion of the Kistdmat, and to whom Ali Vardi with all the 
gmndcos of the court had paid homage and offered pi esonts — as- 
cended the mafnad of the nilership over Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
SirAjn-d-daulnh exhibited insolence and arrogance, which are the 
•woi’st of attribntes, and are displeasing to God. At that time, 
owijig to certain reasons, Ghasiti Bogam, widow of Nawfizish 
Ahmad liQiaJi iShahaniat Jang, who resided at Mutijhil, resolving 
to oppose Siruju-d-daulah, ajipointcd ^lir Nazar Ali, who was her 
servant and was bound to her b}* lies of various favours and obli- 
gations, to be the commander of her vanguard, .and Nawab Bairam 
Kliaii to bo generalissimo of her army. Then the Begarn of 
Mahiibat Jang, and Jagat Set, ns an emissary of Siraju-d-dnulah, 
■went to Ghasiti Bogam and gave her assurances ; and so the latter 
i-c frainc d from hostility, whilst Nazar Ali fled, and Bairam Khan 
taking refuge with one of the genemls fell into disgi*nce. Siraju- 
d-dnnlnh’s nrmj’ arriving captured GhnSfll Begam^ together with 
all her effects. The Bogam saw what she had never seen, and heard 
what she had never heard. Siraju-d-dniilah’s army rased to the 
ground her buildings and her palace, and unearthing her buried 
treasures carried them to Alnusurgnnj. Owing to Siraju-d-dau- 
lah’s harshness of temper and indulgence in violent language, 
fear and terror had settled on tho hearts of everyone to such an 
extent,, that no one amongst the generals of the army or the 
noblemen of the City was free from anxiety. Amongst his officers, 
•whoever wont to wait on Siraju-d-daulah despaired of life and 
honour, and whoever returned without being disgraced and ill- 
treated offered thanks to God. Siraju-d-datilah treated all the 
noblemen and generals of Mahabat Jang with ridicule and' drollery, 
and bestowed on each some cbntomiituous nick-name that ill-suited 
any of them. ^ And whatever harsh expressions and abusive 

letters wliicli added give 1170 ! (the date of Siraja-d-danlah’s mnrdor by UJr 
Jitfar and bis son Miran). The Ibrat seems to have been lyritton by some 
adhoront of Nawab Serfnras Klian. 

1 Tho Beir ('\rol. 11, p. 621), montions that Sirajn-d-Sanlah; on 
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epithets came to his . lips, .Siraju-d-datilali'tittered'them nnhesita- 
tingly in the face of everyone, and no one had.the boldness to 
breathe . freely in his presence. Appointing a Kyeth, named Mo- 
hanlal, to be the minister and controller of all .affairs, Siraju-d- 
danlah bestowed on him the title of Maharajah Mohanlal ^ Baha- 
dur, gave him a large bodyguafd of cavalry and infantry, and 
ordered all his generals and nobles to pay respect to him. All did 
.so, except Mir Mnbammad Jafar ITli aTi. a brother-in-law of ITawab 
Mahabat Jang, and the generalissimo of the army, who refused to 
pay respect to Mohanlal, and for some time ceased to pay respect 
even to Siraju-d-daulah. But Bajah Mohanlal, coiling himself 
round the brain and skin of Siraju-d-danlah, forgot himself |so far 
that he fancied nobody else existed, appointed his own kith and 
kin to posts connected with the Crown-Domains and also to other 
revenue offices, and dismissed the old officers. For instance, Bajah 
Mohanlal sent a message to Nawab Ghulam Husain !^an Baha- 
dur ^ that if he accepted a pay of Bs. 200 a month, he might 
stay on, otherwise he should quit the country. The latter, 
of necessity, on the plea of visiting the Kabah, set out for 
Hugl!. 

Inasmuch as before Mahabat Jang’s death, in the beginning of 
that year, on the 13th of Babiu-l-Awal, Hawab .ifawazigh Abm- 
mad !Khan Shahamat Jang, ^who held the office of Diwan of Ben- 

pointed a Eyeth named Mohanlal as his Bnpreme Diwan. This eleration of 
an obsonre Hindu to the highest oiril appointment natnxally cansed great' 
offence ,to;the old nobility, and especially to Mir Jafar, who conspired with 
other officers of the late. Mahabat Jang in -order to bring about a Bevolution 
to destroy Siraju-d-daulah’s power, and to place himself on the maenad of 
Bengal. 

v'i The Seir, the IbraUi-Arbab-i-Ba^r, and the Biyas all condemn Siraju-d- 
danlah for appointing this obscure and insolent Hindu, Mohanlal, as his 'Sup* 
reme Minister, and mention the disgust it caused amongst the old nobility, 
who chafed under this indignity, and were therefore anxious to throw off . 
Siraju-d-daulah’s .yoke. (See Ibrat-i-Arldb-i-Bafr, p. 26, Seir u-i~MutaMer in 
p. 681, Vol, TI.) 

' 8 He was author of the splendid Persian History of India entitled Beiru-l- 
MutaMerin. He was a partisan of Mir Jafar and the English Bast India Com- 
pany. Siraju-d-danlah had ordered his banishment from the country. 

8 He held the. office of Deputy Governor of Jahangimagar (Dacca) under 
All Vardi Ehan, whoso son-in-law he was. He also held nominally the office 
of Diwhn of Bengal, though the practical work of Diwan was aotnally per-, 
formed by Hindu Deputy Diwans. ghahSmat Jang had also at Jahangimagar 
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Rftl, lind died, Sirajn-d-dntilfili an'csfccd Rajah Rajhallab, Peshkar 
o{ Shnhamat •Tang, on tho plea ihai he should render np his accounts; 
AK'hough Rfijhallah tried hard to pa}' np some cash and to com- 
promise tho demands, Siraju-d-danlah did not consent, and kept 
him under surveillance.^ Rajbnllnb sent his family and children 
to Calcutta, to take shelter with the English. Sirnjn-d-daulah 
desired to arrest Rtijballab’s family also, and oi'dorcd Rajah Ram, 
head of his spies, to proceed to Calcutta, arrest Rujballab’s 
family, and bring them over. Hlahahat Jang, whilst on sick- 
bed, had dissuaded Sirnjn-d-danlah, and directed him to post- 
pone the matter, and nrged that after recovery he (Afahabat 

a Dopnty Dixrnn in tlio person of nnjbtillnb, in rospocl of tbo Qliakla of Jabon- 
girnapir or Dneen, of wliieli bo (^nbnmnt Jang) was Depntjr Gorornor. 

t Tho Scir, tlio Ibrat-i-Arhnh-i-Bafr and tbo Riyaz mention tbnt tho now 
Kawnb, Siritja-d-danlab, itinngnratcd bis regime by (1) tbo pinndor of Gbasiti 
nogain, (2) the diRtnisfinl of Mir Jafarand tbo appointment of a Ilindn, Mohan- 
lal, OR tho Supremo Minister, &o., (3) iinpriRonmont of Kajballab, (4) tho con- 
qncRtof Cnlcnlla, and (5) conqucRt of Fnrniah. When dispassionatoly viewed, 
tho particular measures noted above (excepting ono, namely tbo appointment 
of Mobanlal) do not appear to have been uiijustincd, though they worb 
impolitic. Gbasiti Begam ha«l no right to take away and appropriato tho 
Slate treasnros bold in trust by her Into biiBband, ^abiimat Jang, All Vardi’s 
Diwan, and Sirnju-d-dnnlah who had lawfully succeeded Ali Vardi was, thoro- 
fore, justified in recovering them from her. 2Iir Jnfar bad proved unfaithful 
and treacborous oven in tho lifetime of Ali Vardi ^iin in tbo strngglo 
with tho Mabrattas (Seo tho Scir) ; and Siraju-d-danlah was, therefore, not 
nnjnstiGod in suspecting him and dismissing him from tho responsible offioo 
of generalissimo of tho army. Itajhallab’s suryeillanco was a neeossary 
political measure, as this crafty man, tho Deputy Diwan or Peshkar; of 
Jabangimagar or Dacca under tho Into Sbahamat Jang (Deputy Governor of 
Dacca) bad failed to render his accounts, and ns Siraju-d-danlah had reasons 
to bcliovo bo (Ritjballab) bad misappropriated a largo part of the Public Ponds 
in his charge. And when Rajballab’s son, Kisban Das, fled with the State 
treasures to Calcutta, tbo NawSb was obliged to advance against Calontta, to 
recover tbo State treasures and chastiso bis rebel subject, Kisban Das, though 
bad Siriiju-d-dnalah boon less impulsivo and more prudent, it is possible bo 
might have effected bis object by opening diplomatic correspondenoe with the 
English. But it must bo remembered the Naw’ab was yet quite a boy, and 
bad no good or reliable advisors about him. As for tho conquest of Purniab, 
it was a necessary political mcasuro in solf-defonco, as gbaukiit Jang, at Mir 
Jafar’s instigation, had publicly avowed bis pretensions to the gadi of Bengal. 
Tbo only unwise measure was tbo elevation of an obscure Hindu, named 
Mobanlal, to the highest civil State of&oo. This measure caused gp;eat disgpiBt 
to tho old nobility, who chafed under tho insolence of tbia upstart. . . ,:y/ 
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Ill’s son, yijaukfit .Tang', who was a consin of SmTja<d-clailIa1i, had 
succpcdcti his falhei*. At this time, .Siruja-d-datilah desiring to 
displace Shankilt .latig demanded the rovoimc of Purniah.^ Shaukat 
.Tang replied : “ Yon arc lord of three Subahs (Provinces), whilst 
I am fallen in this corner, and am content -with n bit of broad. 
Now it does not become yonr high aspiration to sot tbo tooth 'bf 
your avarice on this bit of bread. '* Siraja-d'daulah, on receipt of 

• TJio nccmint in tlio Stir (Perfl. text, Vol. II, pp. G2>I-G32), is qnito differ- 
ent, and is moru reliable, ns its nitthnr wns nttnclied nfc tlio time ns n Chief 
Adviser to Shntikiit .bing. It would appear from the Seir that Mir Jafac, in 
pnr.suanco of his couspiraci" to rffoct n Itevolntion, had written a letter to 
^nukiit .Tang recpiesting the latter to place hiinsclf at the head of tho rovo- 
Intioimry party in view of the pro.spect of sncceediiig to the A'nirnlii of Boh- 
giil. ^ankrit.1nng was n ruin f.ml, nnd on receipt of Mir Jnfnr’s letter hb 
openly talked in Ditrbnr of his wild nnihit ion to extend his ompirc to Ghazni 
nnd Kandahar, nnd to conqnor Bengal. Siraju-d-danlah hearing of the disloy- 
alty that wns brewing in lii(< Pnrninii ConrI, dopnteci Itni Bas Bcliniy (a son 
of USjnh .Innnki Bum ntid brother of Onlab Ham) to Parntah, with n letter to 
Slinukat .Tang, cnilitig npau the latter to make over tho Jarirs of GondwnrnU 
and lliniagar (which pertained to the UengnI Kiznmnt) to Bai Has Bohary. 
^Yholl this letter Was received, tho anthor of tho Seir (who wns then Bhanbafc 
dniig’s prinnil'itl advisor) being cnnsnlied advised .^bankSt Jang to toinporisd, 
to treat Bai Has Bchnry with oiitwnrd contlany, to mubiliso troops, and to pass 
in tills wise till tlio rainy season was over, when it wns expected by tho 
anthor of tho Seir (who appears to have been in tho confidcnco of tho English) 
the Englisii wonld also fight against Sirnjii'd-dnulnh nnd that then ghankii't 
ilang's turn would come to join tlio winning party. Ilowcror that may be, 
^hnnkSt did not adopt tho nbovo advice, nnd sent an insolent reply to Sirfijn- 
d-dniilnli, adding that lie f.Shankat Jang) had received /tanad of tho Subacldr’ 
of Bengal, Bcluir, and Orissa, that Siriijn-d-dRUlnli had forfeited his head by 
his disloyalty, but tlmt ns an net of graco ho would be permitted to settle 
dovrn quietly in some corner of Jnhnngiriiiignr or Dacca. Siraju-d-dnulnh 
ansn'ored the above insolent reply by nt once ndvaucing with his army to 
Manilinri, together with his Diwnn Mohnnlal. Ramnarnin from Patna was 
also ordered to join Sirfiju-d'dimlah witli tho Pntna army. In tin's battle Avhicli 
tool: pinco between Manilinri and Mawnbgnnj, ghaukiit Jnng was killed, 
throngli his folly in leaving his ontrcnchcd position nnd marohing through 
marshy swamps. Sirfijn-d-dnaliih appointed Slolianlal to tho office of Fanj- 
dnr of Pnrninh, nnd the latter loft his son as Dopnty Fanjdar thoro. 

I have given tho nbovo details from the Seir, in order to show that the war 
with Shnnkst Jang wns not of Sirajn-d-daulnli’s seeking, that it formed a 
part of tho conspirnoy hatched hy Mir Jafar, in order to britig nbout a revo- 
lution tj destroy fiir.aja-d.daulah’s authority, and that Sirnjn-d-daiilnh had do 
alternative bnt to fight in solf-dofonco, 
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this .reply, which /did not satisfy his designs, despatchefl Diwan 
.Mohanlal, together with other Generals snch as 'Dost Mhhaminad 
Khan, §haildi Din Muhammad, Mil’ Muhammad, rrad Jfttar !|^au, 
&c.,' with a large army, to fight with Shaukat Jang ; and he also 
wrote to Hamnarain, the Subahdar of Azimabad, to inaiph quickly 
to Purniah. Prom ' the other side, iShaukat Jang detailed, for 
fighting t^aikh Jahan.Tar.apd Kargugar !^iau, the goheralissimo, 
and Mir Murad Ali and others, and subsequently he himself set out 
and assaulting and' sacking and hni’ning Haiatpurgolah returned 
to Purniah. On arrival at Mahihari, Siraju-d-daulah’s army 
encamped, whilst Shaukat Jang’s army at a distance of one 
'Karbh at PTawShgan-j entrenched itself. On the next day, Shan- 
kat Jang also arrived and joined his army ; and on the same 
.day, Bajah Bamnarain, the .Subahdar of Azimahad, with his 
icontingent of troops, joined Sirnju-d-danlah’s army. On the 
-morning of the following day, Bajah Mohanlal advanced with his 
force in order to fight, and unfurled his flag carrying the- ensignia 
of the MdJii Order which he held. Shaukat Jang, on seeing the 
ensignia of the Mshi Order, fancied that Siraju-d-daulaH himself 
had joined his army, and was marching up for fight, and so Shau- 
kat Jang advanced also -with his army, Shnildi. Jahan -Tar dis- 
'suaded Shaukat Jang, saying : — “ To-day the moment for fighting 
is not auspicious, if it pleases God, to-morrow early in the morn- 
ing we shall fight, and whatever is decreed by Providence shall 
take place.” Shaukat Jang, paying no heed to this dissuasion, 
marched up to the battle-field. Shai^ Jahan Tar was also obli- 
ged to advance •with his corps, and.Vhilst - fighting bravely he 
received a gun-shot, Shai^ A bdn-r Ba^id, his brother, and 
•'Shaildi Qadratu-l-lah, his son-in-law,- together with Shnildi 
Jhahan Yar,'.his nephew, as well as his bther-kinsmen were slain 
on the battle-field, and earned present and future glory.' At this 
time of strife, a sword fell on the neck, of the , horse of Shaikh 
JahanTar, and cut asunder its rein, and the horse furiously galr 
lopped away with its rider from the. field. As he had already 
received several mortal wounds) by the -time of his arrival at Bir- 
nagar, he expired. At that crisis, Shaukat Jang, himself joining 
ill the fight, advanced, discharging arrdw’s, and came in front of 
Dost Muhammad !0>an. The a-fdresaid Kban said, “ Come da my 
elephant,';as yon willvfind security , then.” Shaukat jang not con- 
senting fixed a sharp arrow in his .teetli,.'and. shattered his -front- 



too! h. A t. tluR time, bosiclos two hoi'somon, oho of whom was l^ablb 
IJofT, 110 ono else wns with Rhankat Jang. Habib Beg dismount- 
ing from his horse slood in fi-ont of his elephant on the field. As 
decreed In* fate, a bullet from the gun of a servant of Dost Mnliam- 
mad Ivlian hit Shankiit Jang on the forehead, and the bird of his’ 
soul flew away, and nestled on the branches of annihilation. And 
fCiirgugar Ivjifin, the generalissimo Shaikh Bahiidnr Narnuti, Ahfl 
Turah Tvhan, Muriid Sher liThan, nephew of Shaikh Jahan Yar, 
tyiailih Murad Ali, disciple of Niiwiib Saif !^mn, hlir Sultan 
Khalil, the archer, Loha Singh HuzurT, and Mir Jafaru-l-jo, &c., 
displayed gallant, bravery, and tasted the potioiy^f death on the 
haftlc-ficld. <I^irnjn-d-danlah had advanced to .^barnagar (Roj- 
malial). when the tidings of victor)* arrived ; and ho ordered the 
music of victory to strike up. Ho also caused the adherents of 
Shaukiit Jang, such’ ns wore captm-cd, to bo punished in vni’ious 
forms. Riijnli Mohanlal confiscating fifty-one elephants, and 
horses, and camels, and other treasures of Shaukat Jang, and leav- 
ing his own son ns Deputy Governor of the Faujdari of Purniah, 
I'ctnrucd. 

When Siraju-d-daulnh, after the fall of his cousin, arrived in 
Muiv^iidahad, the chess-board of time presented a new game. Of 
the I'juglish, who had hceu routed hy Sirajn-d-daulah in Calcutta* 
and whoso trensnres worth several laks had been plundered, some 
escaped and fled to an island.^ Thence they sent messages to Eng- 

I TIio Sciy (Vol. II, p. 0331, Pers. text), states that nftor his flight, Mr. 
Dr.'ikc, tlio Cliicf of ttio English factory in Calcutta, together with a 
number of other English oflicors, proccofled to Madras, in Arcot Provinco 
of tho Dakliin. Thru Clivo had just retired nftor fighting against the 
French on bolinlf of Salnbat Jang (son of tho late Asif Jah), Nazim of the 
Dakliin, who had bestowed on him many favonrs and also tho title of §iibnt 
Jang. Then Mr. Drake, with other Englishmen, who had fled from Cnlonttaheld 
a confcronco with tho Englishmen in Madras factory, and it wns decided that 
Cliro, together with tho English refugees from Bengal, " should proceed to 
Cnlcntta and by every means that they thought- desirable, should try to renew the 
fonndatiou of tho Factory in Cnlcntta. If by ncgociations and by payment of 
money this object couid bo attained, well and good i if not, force might be resort- 
ed to. Then Clivo, together with other Englishmen, embarked on n ship from 
Madras, and roaohod at tho month of tho river Hugll. As the English Chiefs 
wore very wise, bravo, well-informed, and experienced, they made overtures of 
peace to Sirajn-d-daulah, begged that Mr. Vrahe’s offence might be pardoned by 
the Natoab, and offered to pay the Nawab several lahs of rupees, in case the latter 
granted them permission to ro-bnild their Factory as before in Calcutta. Sira* 
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. land' .and other ports, and in a short timo ohtnincd reinforce- 
ments, After some months, tho English chiefs, under the com- 
mand of §abit Jang (Clive), with thirty thousand men, arrived 
on ships of war, obliged the garrisons of tho Nawab's outposts to 
take to their heels, and fonght with Rajah Manikcbfirid. The 
Rajah suffered a heavy defeat. The English advancing to Hugll, 
r,7sqd its fortifications with the cannonade of their artillery, and 
the Eaujdar of that Fort fled. Siriiju-d-daulah, on getting news 
of the English victory, act out for Calcutta from Mnrshidfibad, and 
encamped in the gai’den of Karhati, in the suburbs of Calcutta. 
^iT,’ho English made a night-.attack. Tho next day, Siraju-d-daulah 
not having the boldness to advance, and outwardly proclaiming 
the conclusion of pence, marched back anxiously to Mnrshidabad. 
After arrival in Murshidabad, Sirajn-d-daulah found that all the 
Eobles and Gonoi’als wei-e disaffected. Poroinost nmong.st them was 
lilir Muhammad Jafav Khan Bahadur, from whom the ofiice of 
generalissimo had been transferred to Khwajah Hadi All Khan, 
and who had shut himself up in his house. Siraju-d-daulah plac- 
ing large batteries in front of Mir Jafar’s palace was ready to 
blow him up, and ordered him to quit the City. Mir Jafar ten- 
dering excuses and apologies, secretly set about making warlike 
preparations in self-defence, and tampering with theBhaliah Gene- 
rals and Commanders and with Jagat Set. i Ratifying their con- 
spiracy by mutual oaths and promises, Mir Jafar sent secretly 
Amir Beg, who was one of his confidential adherents, with letters 


jo-d-daulah wLo 'was very foolish, nud whose courtiers were still more foolish, 
was unaware of the bravery and wisdom of the English race ; so that no one 
from fear of inontring tho Nnwab’s displeasure, communicated to the Nawab 
the English message containing overtures of peace. ItatterB being thus delayed, 
afid being in the meantime apprised of the discontent amongst the Bengal nobles, 
Clive resolved to fight, and fought ogaiust Manikcljand, Eawab’s Governor 
of 'Calcutta, who fled.” 

• I Besides Mir Jafar who' was the soul of .thid conspiracy, some other prom- 
inent persons, like Dulab Bam (eon of JanokI- Ram) Jagat Set and Ghnsiti 
Begam (widow of Nawazish Mnljammad Khan, son-in-law of All Yardi Hjan), 
were active colleagues of Mir Jafar in this conspiracy. Ghnsiti Begam helped 
Mir Jafar -with tho State treasures that she had secreted. One may understand 
the resentment of Mir Jafar (who had been disgraced and dismissed from the 
office of generalissimo) and of Ghnsiti Begam (who had.' been obliged to dis- 
gorge a portion of tho State treasures that she had hidden), but the disloyal 
conduct .of Dulab Ram, Jagat Set, Ram' Narain, Rajabllab «a.d other Hindus 
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(o Cnlcntia, nsskinp the English troops to ho sent. Amir Beg, i 
hjr iiulniging in vnrions nF.s«i*aiiccs, induced tho English Ghiofs to 

spoms to be a riddle, in view of (lio fact Hint in fbo distribution of State Pnt- 
rounRi', Siraju-d-daulnb Imd adopted an cxtromelj* pro-IIindu policy, and that 
it wni Sirnjn-d'dnuliih'R oloration of an obscuro Hindu, named Molmnlnl, to 
the biftbest civil Stato olbco (but to a groat extent alioimtcd from tho Katvab 
(be syinpatbios of bis Hnsnlmnu ndberonts, who ivotild have perhaps othcr- 
wi'io stood by him in ibis crisis. (See V'rat-uArbnb-i-littfr, p. 2(3.) 

• Tbis Amir Beg is incutinnod In thoSciV as baring cond noted some English 
ladies honourably to Mr. Drabe'a ship, after Sirajn-d clnnlnh’s capture of Cal- 
entta. Amir Beg, in consequence, enjoyed tho conndenco of tho English. See 
note ante. On Mons. Ln.s'n departnre, Mir Jnfnr worked more vigoronsly in 
piirsuntice of his conspiracy, and indneed tho English ti> giro Mir Jnfnr thoir 
support, and to fight on his side. To instigato tho English to join his con- 
spiracy, .Mir .Tafar sent to Calcutta to Clive liis agent, Jlirzn Amir Beg, Mir 
Jafnr also sent to Clive through tbo nhovo Mirra a Manifesto, purporting toboar 
the seals of some noblemen andoflicersof Bengal, rcconnting their griovanccs, 
real or fancied, against SirHjn-d-dan!nb, and inviting tho English to deliver 
them from tbo Xnwab Jnget Set instructed bis Calcutta Agent, Amin 
( known popularly ns Omigljnnd), to work in tbo same direction, whilst Dnlab 
Ham also instructed his agent to inllnonco tbo English in tho snmo direction. 
Mir Jafar wrote to Cllvo that tho latter had only to make a move with 
his English troops, when all the fighting would bo done by Mir Jnfnr and 
bis fclbw-considrntors, whilst tiireo crorrf of rupees wonld bo presented to 
Clivo for this service. Ciivo yielded to Mir Jafar's iinportiinities and ad- 
vanced towards Pnlnsi (PJnssey). (Soo Seiru-l-ilntaHerin, Vol. II, p. 637). In 
regard to these events, r«riM-i-3fans''rf may also bo referred to. Professor 
Blochmann gives somo notos from tho TariM-f-Jfonsuri in Journal of tho Asia- 
tic Society, Part I, No. II, of I8G7. Tlioso notes mention that “ Chnndornngoro 
foil into tho hands of Clivo and tVatson through tho tronohory of a French 
oOieer, named Tnrrnnonn, who hnrbourod a gradge against tho French Gover- 
nor of Chnndcriingoro, named M. Itonanlt (p. 88, J.A.S. referred to above) 
and tlint after tho fall of GImndornngoro, Mons. Las, a French oilioer, became 
an nttondaut at tho Court of tho Nnwnb Sir.ajn-d-danlaiJ, for whom ho fitted 
oat a dotaohment by tho immo of Toliiiga. To tliis tho English objoctod, say- 
ing that according to tlio rccont treaty of peaoo, tlio friends and onomies of tho 
English wore to bo regarded ns friends and onomies of tho Nnwnb, and the 
friends and enemies of the Nnwnb wore to bo regarded ns friends and onomies 
of tlio English. After somo corrospondonoo, the Nnwab sent away from 
Mur^idnbad Mons. Las to hnmonr Clivo. At this time (1767), Clive built the 
prosont Fort 3Villiam and n Mint in Cnlcnttn, without waiting for permission 
of tho Nawnb. A fow lottors written by Sirfijn-d-dnnlnh to M. Bnssy, in the 
Dnl^in, bod been intercepted by the Englisb, and Siriiju-d-danlnh w.as.ao- 
ensod of broach of faith. The wrath of ,tbo Nawab at tbo crooked deol- 
iiigs and slow but steady .advauco of those foroignors increased daily. Mr. 
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Bofc but from Calcutta and to march to Palasi (PksBcy). When 
the moment for action had passed, Siruju-d-daulah bn hearing the 

Watts, the Xtiif^llsli Resident nt Mtirsliidabrid, vrns tiirentonod. The Nawab' 
wont so fnr ns to tear np n lottor which Cni. Clivo hnd written to him. Soon 
nftor, howoror, from four of liis false courtiers ntid want of confidence in liis 
own nrfny, ho tried to pacify Mr. Watts by a Khilat, and wrote an excuse to 
Clive, But Olivo hnd already flnng himsolf into the conspirncy headed by Mir 
Jafnr, to dothrono Sir(ijn>d-dnu1nh. According to tho TariH-i-itansuri, the 
conspiracy 'was planned by Blir Muhammad Jafnr, Aniinchnnd Rnnrn (gene* 
rally called OmichnndJ and Kliwajah Vizier, but according to tho Seiru-l- 
MutaMiifi'n, by Mir Blnlinmmnd Jafnr, Rajah Dninb Rnm and Jngat Set, who 
had' each their agents in Calcutta. (See quotation from Seir given by mo 
already in this noto). Clivo treated with tho conspirators through Mr. Watts. 
Tho anthor tlion gives a description of Clive's donblo dealings with Aminchand 
f Oiniohand 1 as givon in nil histories of Bdngnl.” 

' “Early in- June 1767, Clivo loft Calcutta, reached on tho l7th tho small 
town of Katwah, south of Flassoy, and took possession of the fort of that 
place. 

On'tliQ 2l8t June, 4 P.M., Clivo loft Eatwoh, crossed the Hngli, and pitched 
his tonts on tho morning of tho 23rd, in the fields of Phissoy. Tiie Nnwnb’s 
army- was nowin sight. A cannonade commenced. Tho English attacked 
tho tents of:Sirajn-d-dnulnli, but wore vigorously opposed by Mir Madan (call- 
ed' Moodura KhSu in Thornton, Yol. I, p. 240), one of the E^awnb’s faithful 
amirs . '. About 12 o’clock BIfr Madan was struck by a cannon-ball and carried 
to Siraju-d-donloh’s tent, where he died. Tho fighting was, however, continu- 
ed,' Mohanlnl having taken Blir Bladan’s place. But nothing decisive was 
done/ Afraid of a conspiracy Sirnjn-d-dnnlab sent for Mir "Jafar,' who had 
tnken.no port in tho fight. After most earnest solicitations on the part of tho 
Nawabj Mir Jafar promised to fight the next day, on condition that'Mohnnlal 
should "be at once ordered' to withdraw from tho fight. Sirnju-d-dnnlnh 
agreed, and Mohanlol returned to his tents. But no sooner did tho troops see ‘ 
their General had left tho field than they became hopeless and began to fiee. 
Before evening, the army of the Nawab had dispersed. This is the battle in 
which India was lost, for Islam.” See Bloohmann’s notes from the TariM'i’ 
Mansuri referred to above. 

Tho . Seirtt-l-MufaMertVs ' explanation regarding (p,' 637, Tol. II), Clive’s 
breach -of the treaty' with Sirnju-d-danlah is apologetic intone. The Seir 
states- that the English, bad joined Mir Jafar’s' conspiracy, but as thiswise 
race do not, .without some substantial reason, engage in hostilities, or break 
treaties, they! must have entered into some correspondence-with the Nawab, 
and advanced ' some good reason (of -which tho outiior was not aware) for 
breaking the treaty of peace.' Possibly tho reason was 'found in the deloy in 
the payment of the Nawab’s -indemnity oh account of the" losses sustained - 
by the English during the capture of Calcutta by Sirajn-d-daulah. 

I will iiow .summarise the description of the battle of PloSsey from tho 



HOWS of llio nrlvnju’o of (lie l-'nplisli troops, timrchcd out of Ibo 
(Nty. Now Inbini; ouf. tlio coHon of ronklcssnoss from (he car, 


IntlniifJiip tlitii j'on liptir o> tin', nnil it> itin imnio of tlio bniiiition ttmi yon 
my rrstulffithfr, MnliMni Jfiiiif. I y tm !o ilofond >ny 

tifo (Old JiitiH'tir “ Tlio pailii’iio nj>|M>t!l dill not mriri‘ tlio licnrt of fliis nrcli- 
tr.tilor wlo) »siU liTuliwrrd Jiin a^'oclmroni dcAiKtii! mul>T the* tntisl: of friotnl, 
fldjt mill win* irliiriinl llin f<iU<oviiiK fnlfit ninovor : ‘‘Tn-drtyis nl iU closp, 
mid ilii* tiinp for ftirOicp licliiiiiff Oi-dtiy i« ovrr. To-dny, orders ho linttic In 
pi-ftnn j Oi.iiiorrow I will IikIiI for yon with tlio wlttih* nrmy. *' Rirnjn-d-dnnlnli 
foil into Mir Jnf.irV tr.-.ji, njid (lont n «noii*!<K>' to his Diwnn, Molmtdnl, who wns 
O'lntiniiiii}; tlio fishl tiftor Mir Modnii’s full, to rotnni, Mohnnlnl snid tlioro 
wn« no liino to rotnrii now, an ho wan in tho thicl: of t.hp flpht, which wonid 
rinnlly di'ciilo tin* fiito. Ririiju-d-dnulnh roiiRtiltcd Mir Jnfnr, who cniuiin;;!}* 
lopoatod his forinor Iri'achoniHB ndvioo, nod in cmisoqnonco Mohmilnl wns 
snmoioiii'd haoli. Moh!inliir»i roturil hnd n distnilroim offoct on SirSjn-d-diinlnh’s 
nrmy, who dinjii'rn'd in nil dirrclinns. Sirjjn-d>dnnlnh Ihcn rotnrncd swiftly to 
Mnr^idahnd, hnlmd for Honm (inio nt Mnnsnri'nnj, hnl found he wns surround- 
«'d on nil sidi'H hy fftl*ii cnnitiors niid traitors. So ho loft with his llepnins 
nnd ftold fur Khnitwnn.i'ohih, whoiiru on hontv ho snilcd for Azimnbml 
si’iidini: nt tho smno tiino n loiter to Mons. I, ns to join him, Iloforo Lns’A 
iirrival, Siriiju-d-dnnhih wns on his wny to I’ntim. Owing to his llogiims nnd 
chitdnni hnving hnd no fond for snnio dnys, 8iifijn-d-dnnhih, whom tnisfortnno 
wns dogtring, Inndod nt Itrijinnhnl, went to thn hnnso of n faVefr nnniod Onnn 
Shnh, who nndorlool: ostoiisihly to propnro K/iichri for him, but who inwnrd- 
ly hnrbonrcd roaenlment ngninst llio Nnwnb, owing to provious ill-trcntmcnt. 
This fnherr promptly sont news of Sirrijn-d-dnulnh’s nrrivnl to Mir Dnud 
(brotlior of Mir Jnfnr), who was nt Itrijmiihnl. Mir Diiud nnd Mir Qnsim IClian 



hb displayed towards the aforesaid Oan (Mir Jafar) flatteiy attd 
endearineiit, and sending the fisgam of Mahabat Jang to,JJI!> 
^far opened the gates of apology for his past shortcomings. 
2J!r Jafar, did not listen to. them, as he had no reliance oh Siraju- 
d-daalah’s assarances and actions. . After this, when Siraju-d- 
danlah advanced from Qhnnahkhali, the aforesaid j^fin (Mir Jafar) 
also marching encamped at a distance of half a farsajc^ from the 
arfny of Siraju-d-danlah; Mir Madan, Snperintendent of the Artil- 
lei'y, told Sirajn-d-daniah that the English were coming at thb 
instigation of Mir Muhammad Jafar, and tliat it was, therefore, 
expedient to finish first Mir Mohammad Jafar, and that after the 
latter was killed, the English would not have the daring to ap- 
proach this side. In that the arrow of Fate cannot be parried by 
the shield of Effort, and in that God’s decree had already been 
passed another way, 

To the advice of tiiat wise sage, 

That light-hearted man (Siraju-d-daulah) w’as deaf. 

When next day, Siraju-d-danlah reached Daudpiir, tidings came 

(son-in-law of Uir Jafar), came and captnred Sir3jn>d-danlah, carried him to 
Mnrshidabnd where he wns marderod by Mir Jafar and his son MIrnii. Sirnju- 
d-danlah’s corpse wns placed on an ele'phnnt and paraded. The Seir winds 
np its aoconnt of this trngio mnrdor of Sirajn-d-daniah witli tho following 
pathetic lines : — 

uij j \ — vAa * Jfjy) u,* — iij .y — J eJ — 

(±Mij| ^JaS jija jA fS # ' jtOoU fi j ■>,^c j jya 

JiS iio 

JSA Jl5 

^ — •i® iji (3^3^ 

— Aau i»j'f 4NjUj # jjA iS 

I have already quoted tho moral which tlic author of tho Ilral-i-Arlah-i- 
Bajr draws from this tragic event. Soe n. ante. 

This aoconnt compiled from Sei>'u-l-2Iula^erin, Uiyasu-s-Salatin, Ihral-i- 
Arlab‘i-Batr, and Professor Blochmanii’s notes from Taril^-i-ManKuri may pro- 
fitribiy bo compared with tho ncconnts in Ormo’s History of tho Wilitniy' 'i’rnii- 
snctions of tho Englisli, Mill’s British India, and Thornton’s British India 
(ns snggcstcd by Profosgor Blochmann in J.A.S., Part I, No. 2, 1807, p- BO), 
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to tlio effect that the English had set fire to Katwah. At that 
time ]Molmu1aI reproached Sirajntd-daulah, and said : “ Yon have 
ruined mo, and rendered my children orphans. If you had not 
removed Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan mid Dullab Bam from the 
Kntwfih outpost, things would not have taken this turn.” In short, 
on the morning following that da}’, which was 5th ^awal of the 
3rd year of the reign of Emperor Alamgir 11, the English army 
from Pnlasi (Pinssoy) on one side, and Sirajn-d-danlah from Daud- 
^ur on the other encountered each other, and opened the battle vrith 
^ cannonade. Mir iluhammad Jafar !^ian, with his detachment, 
'*jOod at a distance towards tho loft from the main armyjljind 
though Siraju-d-danlali strramoned liim to his side, Mir Jafar 
did not move fi'om his position. In tho thick of the fighting, and 
in tho heat of tho work of carnage, whilst victory and triumph 
wore T.^iblo on the side of the army of Siraju>d-doulah, all of a 
,sp<25v.i Mir Aladan, commander of the Artillery, fell on being hit 
witfiTii cannon-ball. At the sight of this, the aspect of Siriijn-d- 
daulahV 'u-my ohangeil, and tho artillciymon with the corpse of 
Mir Miq |..n moved into tents. It was now midday, when the peo- 
ple of tile tents fled. As yet Nawab Sirfiju-d-daulah was busy 
fighting slai.’ghtoring, when the camp-follow'ers decamping 
from Da'udpiTr’ vv’ont tho other side, and gradually the soldiers 
also took to their heels. Two houiu before sun-sot, flight occurred 
in Siraju-d-daulah’s army, and Siraju-d-daulah also being unable 
to stand his ground any longer fled. On arrival at Mangurganj, 
which bad been founded by him, ho opened the Treasury gates 
and distributed money to the army. But owing to grave anxie- 
ties, being unable to halt there, the Eawab abandoning his trea- 
sures and effects, at nightfall, with his wives and children, got into 
a boat, carrying with himself a lot of'pi’ecious jewelleries and gold 
coins, and sailed towai’ds Puruiah and Azimabad. After Six’aju-d- 
daulali’s defeat, Mir Muhammad Jafar entered his camp, in the 
night hold a coufoi'enoe with the English Chiefs, and early next 
morning marched in pursuit of Siraju-d-daulah, .and arrived in 
Murshidabaci;' (Finding the sky propitious towards his views, 
Mir Jafar entei’ed the citadel, struck up the music announcing his 
i\ccession to the masnad of Bengal, issued proclamations of peace 
and security in the City, and unfurled the standard of §luhahdari. 
Mir Jafar then detailed his son-in-law, Mir Muhammad Qasim 
with a corps to capture Siraju-d-daulab, and quartered the Eng- 
48 
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isli army afc. Babniab.,^ But SiraiuTd:daulab, .travelliiig in ,tbo 
nigbt, bad sailed swiftly from below Haldnb, and readied Babial. 
When news readied him that the mouth of Nazirpur was unnavi- 
gable and boats could not pass by that way, he w.a^ obliged to dis- 
embark, and went to the house of Dan Shah /Pirzadah, whose 
house was at that place. Dan Shah who prtyvioiis to this had 
suffered some injury at the hands of Siraju-d-^danlah, finding the 
latter in his power, and seeing the times favorfivable, by giving as- 
surances and consolations, detained Siraju-.^'-i^iinlah in hiS''honso, 
and ostensibly engaging on preparing sent information ta 

Mir Daud Ali Paujdar of Al*ibarnagar (fiajmahal), whoj 

was bx’other of Mir Muhinmmad Jafar^Jan. Tlie spies of DS'J 
Ali ]^ian wbo were searcliing for Sir‘”!l ‘^■d'daulah, fanej'ing 
be a grand victory, swiftly aiTived, ai?*^ capturing Sirfijn-d-daulah 
carried him from the lionse of Dan 'Sbah ® to Akbarnagar, from 
whence the spies of Dfiud Ali KbaiiNj^d Mir Muhnmmadi,.Qa8iui 
Kban earned him in their company to Kni’sbidahad. Mir M»* ii-' 
mad Jnfar Ejan threw Sirajn-d-danlah prison that flno'- On 
the next day, with tho advice of the Chiefs, on the 

V>s * importunity and insistanco of Jagat Sot, slow him,® nd sns> 

^ pending the corpse of that victim of oppK?®>o“ to a Ji^otodah on 
an elephant’s hack, sent it round tho City, ahl then ^b^.ried it in 
TChosh Bag^ in the Mausoleum of Nawab Mahabat Jang. After 
some days, Mir Jnfar killed also Mh'za ^Hbdi All !Khan, tho 
younger brother of Siraju-d-daulah, by stretching him on an 
’instrument of torture, and buried his body by tho side of his 
brother’s gi’ave. Tho Njziimnt of Nawiib Sirfiju-d-danlah * lasted 

t I am not snro if this word is correctly printed in tho Pors. text. 

S In SciV, Diina ^ah. 

8 1 hnvo noticed in n provions noto tho principal mensnres of SiriijU'd- 
dnnlnh’s ndTninistrntion. 

Tho Jbrat-i-Arhah-uBafr (p. 20) chnrnctorisos 6irdjii-d>dnnlnh ns ‘light- 
hearted, nnspariiig, self-willed, petulant, short-temporod and ahnrp-tongnod.’ 
The Sciru’l-ifiitttkicrin (rol. II, p. 621) states in cnndeiniintion of Sirajii-d- 
(Inulnh that Sirnjn-il-dnulnh’s ' harsh and niicouth iitter.ances. ''is drrislon and 
jesting in respect of the oflicers of his Govornmeiit cniif. »aoiitmeiit in 
their hi-arts.’ If this ho whnt constitnted the head and front of his ollondiitg, 
— if this ho what exhansts tho catnlogno of his sins, Ihoti one has to tnnteri- 
r.lly modify tho generally enrrent view of Sirajn.d-daiilah. 

Tlio explanation ncconnting for tho tragic fale of fiirajn-d-dnolah is, how- 
ever, attempted by the aiitiior of the Ibrat-i-Arlal-i-Bafr (p. 32). This ntilhor 
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one year and’ four months, and lie -was slain at tlie end of the 
xnontli of Shawal 1170 A.H. 

— — 0 

NIZAMAT OF SHUJATJ-L-MULK JAFAB, ALl IMiAlT. 

When Jafav Ali !^an ascended ^ the mamad of the Nizamat of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, he set himself to the conciliation of the 

states, in effect, that Sirajn-d-danlnh was n victim of intrignes and misfor* 
tunes loft ns a legacy by his grandfather. All Vardi ^nn, 'vrlio had innngn- 
rated in Bengal an era of violent intrignes and dark treachery, by killing his 
own master, Nawab Sarfnraz Khan (son of Ali Vardi's benefactor, Nawab 
§hnjnn-d-din Khnnl. and who woe, therefore, now punished by an Avenging 
Providence in the person of his grandson Sirajn-d-daulah, whom All Yard! 
had regarded as dearer than his own life. That Siriijn-d-daulah did not bring 
on the misfortunes on himself by his own incapacity, is proved by what the 
Seiru-l-MutaMerin (Vol. II, p. C33), states, namely, that ‘Sirajn-d-danlnh had 
attained the zenith of power and opulence, and that, therefore, a declension 
was inevitable according to the laws of nntnre.’ 

This Bevolntion in the history of Bengal which in effect supplanted filoslem 
Rule and made the English virtually snprorae in this country, may also bo 
viewed in another aspect as a wise Dispensation of Providence for the ulti- 
mate good of the people. At the time, it is abnndantly clear, the people in 
Bengal were sunk in the abyss of moral debasement, and the cankers of dark 
ingratitude and treachery, uii truthfulness and venality had crept deep into the 
vitals of their hearts. In the pursuit of the phantoms of individual self- 
riggrandisemeut and of personal ambitions, they had taken advantage of the 
youthful failings of their sovereign and of the internecine jealousies that 
distracted his family, forgotten and forsaken all sentiments of gratitude and 
honour, and yielded to their instinct of intrigue by fraternising with the 
Nawab’s disloyal relation, Jlir Jnfnr. These, therefore, verily needed a 
Clmstoncr — a Moses — to save them from further moral dissolution ; and so 
Providence in Uis inscrutable wisdom sent to them One from across the seas 
in the person of the English, to scourge the vices of tlio land, to chasten the 
people, to purify and re-form them, and to once more, if possible, to rescue 
them from the sea of moral annihilation. 

I See the acconnt in the Scir { Yol. II, p. 640). After the battle of Plnssoy, 
Mir Jafar and Clive had a conference on the battlefield, and they together 
entered Murshidabad. Mir Jafar occupied the palace of Mausurganj, which 
was the residence of Siraju-d-dnulah, and then visited the Kiramnt Treasury, 
in order to distribute the treasures between himself, Dnlab llnm, and Clive, ‘ 
as had been agreed to mutually. Dnlab Ham now became Mir Jafar’s mo.st 
influential collcngne in the ndministratioa. Their friendship, hnwever, did not 
last long, and shortly after Dnlab Ham contemplated placing Siraju-d-daulnh’s 
brother, Mirza'Mahdi, on the mamad. See Seir, Vol. II, I’ers. test, p. 644). 


at’my and the nobility, Tvho had joined him in his conspiracy to 
destroy Sirajn-d-danlah. He 'appointed his nephew, Kliadim 
Husain !^an,‘ to the ofiGlce of Faujdar of Pnrniah, and conferred 
on Ramnarain a robe of honour, confinning him in the Doputy- 
Grovernorship of the Suhah of Azlmabad (Patna). * 

At this time Shah Alam® invaded the Suhah of AzimRhad. 

1 See Seir (Vol. II, p. 645), for nn account of Khadem Hueam Klinn. 
^adom Husain ^an’s father, Syed Khadem Ali ]^nn, was husband of Mir 
Jafar’s sister, but Khadem Husain was not from this sister, but bom of 
another 'trife of Khadem. BJindem Husain was n boon companion of Mir 
Jafar, who was fond of pleasures and carousals (p. 645, Vol. II, Seir), 

S Mir Jafnr was quite incompetent for tho office of $nbndnr of Bengal. As 
soon ns he ascended tho masnad of tho Hijnmat, ho finng himself intoplcnsnros, 
neglected State affairs, and loft them in the hands of his son, Miran, and 
others. Jahangir Nagar or Dacca fell into tho hands of Hiijbnllnh, Diwan of 
Miran ; this Bnjballab in the time of tho late ghahamat Jang was peshkar 
of Shahamat Jung’s Diwan, Hnsain Qnli ^an. Bnrdwnn and somo other 
districts were coded to tho English, in lien of cash payment of a part of the 
Bengal roTenno. Hugli was assigned to Mir Beg Khan, who had rendered 
good sorricos to tho English. Rajah Ramnarain became SDpromo administrator 
of Bihar, whilst Pnmiah was bestowed on j^adem Husain ^an. (See Seir, 
Vol. II, p. 651). It is stated in tho Seir that shortly after Mir Jafar’s acccs* 
sion, people got tired of him and his son Miran, and sighed back for tho old 
days of Siraja-d>danlah, whom they regarded now as bettor in all i-cspcotR 
than Mir Jafar {Beirit-l-MutaMcrin, Vol. II, p, 656). 

8 A detailed account of this will be found in tho 8ciru-l-3IutaMicrin, Vol. II, 
p. 656. It appears that many of the noblemen in Bihar and Bengal soon got 
into tborongb disgust with Mir Jafar and his son, Miran, nnd opened corres* 
pondonco with Mnljammad Quli Khan, ^nbadar of Allahabad (a consin of 
5hnjau-d-dan1nh, and a nephew of Snfdnr Jang). Muhammad Qnli Klinii took 
counsel with his cousin, .Shujan-d-danlali, §ubndar of Ondh, who inwardly 
harboured ill-feeling towards his cousin nnd aimed at his ruin, gave him 
false advice, nnd oncourged him to invade Bihar nnd to carry with him 
Prince Ali Gauhnr, snmnmcd Shah Alnm (who was hoir of Emperor Alamgir IT). 
Ali Gnnhnr was harassed at this time by Jmadn.l.SInlk, nnd was staying %vith 
Nnjibu-d-daulnh Nnjib Khan Afghan at Miranpur, Sliatnrnh. At first Itiim- 
narain, Deputy-Governor of Bihnr, took counsel with Mr, Amytt, tho Chief 
of tho English Factory nt Patna, enquired what course of notion ho slionld 
adopt, and suggested that the English should helj) him in opposing I’rineo Ali 
Gauhar’s invasion. Mr. Amytt said ho could give no doeisivo answer. Find- 
ing that no help was coming from tho Nazim of Bengal, Mir Jafar, nor from 
the English, Uumnnrain became anxious, opened political courtesies with 
Prince Gnuhnr nnd Muhammad Qnli Khan. Waited on them in Durbar, and 
professed allegiance to tho Prince. Both the Princo and JInhammad Qnli 
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Rahim iOian and Qndirdad i^ian, &c., sons of Umar ij^an, and 
Ghiilam Shah and other commanders and generals in the service 

Khitn being thns ro-nssnred, let Bamnivrain return to the fort of Ajimabad. 
Shortly after, on getting news of the npproaob of Miran and the English, 
RSmnnrain throw off bis mask of loyalty to the Prince and Mnliammad 
QiiH Khan. Tho latter pressed tho siege of Patna, assaulted the Port, 
and Raninarain being liardpressed was ahont to surrender and run away. 
Then nows arriving that ^njau-d-dan1ah by a fool trick had made himself 
master of the Fort of Allahabad, whioli was held by his cousin Muhammad 
Qnli 0.in, the latter together with Prince All Ganhar abandoned the siege 
of Patna, and withdrew towards Allahabad. (See p. 669, Scir, Yol. II). At 
this time, Mens. Las met tho Prince, persuaded tho latter to attack again 
Patna, but tho latter acknowledged his inability to do so, owing to want of 
funds. If, at this time, Shnjan*d-daulnh, instead of being meanly treacherous 
to his cousin, had supported him, tho fate of Bihar might have been different. 
See Mons. Las’s observations on the point quoted in the Scir (Yol. II, p. 670). 
At Benares, Mnliammad Qnli Khan’s march was opposed under orders of 
ShniaU'd-danlah, whilst Prince Ali Ganhar with Mons. Las was allowed to 
pass on vid Mirsapnr to Chattarpnr towards Bundelkund. Mnliammad Qnli 
Klian was carried to Shnjan-d-danlah who had the meanness to imprison him. 
In tho meantime, Miran with Col. Clive came to Patna, and Ramnarain 
waited on them, whilst apparently amicable relations were opened between 
them and Prince Ali Ganhar, through the diplomatic correspondence of Ghu- 
1am Husain ^an, author of the Scir. (See 6ctr, Yol. II, p. 674). 

Shortly after, on tho invitation of Diler ^iin and Kamgar ^.an, Zamindar of 
Tirhnt Snmai, Prince Ali Ganhar again invaded Patna. At this time, the 
English army under Captain Cookraue supported Ramnarain. Mr. Amytt was 
still the Chief of the English Factory at Patna, whilst Dr. Fullerton was 
attached to the Factory as the medical officer. The author of the Seir 
( Ghulam Husain Khfin ) was a friend of Dr. Fullerton, and was the latter’s 
guest at the time. (See Seir, Yol. II, p. 676). At this time Emperor Alamgir II 
was treacherously murdered under orders of'Imndu-l-^nlk (See Seir, Yol. II, 
p. 676), and Ali Ganhar consulted Ghulam Hnsam Khan’s father, who resided 
at the time in Hnsaiunbad in Bihar Province and proclaimed himself Em- 
peror under the title of ghah Alam in 1178, A.H., appointed Shu j au-d-danlah 
ns his Yizier, and Najibn-d-daulah ns his General. Then Kamgar ^an 
Mnin and A^nlat ^nn and Diler Khan met the Emperor, and induced the 
latter to invade Bihar. At this time, Ramnarain was encamped on the 
banks of tho river Dhanah. At this battle, Shah Alam defeated Ramnarain, 
who was wounded. The English army who supported Ramnarain and were 
led by Captain Cookrane and Mr. Barwal, were also defeated and dispersed ; 
and Patna fell into tho hands of the Emperor. (See Seir, Yol. II, p. 678). At 
this battle, Diler ^an and Asalat Khfin. sons of Umar Khan, fought and fell 
heroically on the side of the Emperor. Shortly after, Miran, with the Eng- 
lish troops under Colonel Clive arrived. On the side of the Emperor,. Kam- 
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of Sivaju*d>da'nlb;b, wlioin Jafar' Ali Khiln liad previonslj from 
policy shifted to tbe province of Bihar, now joined the Impenal 
^-rmy* At Fatubah, a battle took place between the Imperialists 
and Bamnarain. Bamnarain was wounded, and fled to tJie fort, 
f and tbe Imperial troops laid siege to tbe fort. Nawiib Jafar Ali 
iQan, on getting this news, despatclied to Bihar his’fion, NawaB 
Nasiru-l-Mulk Sadlq Ali Khan Bahama t Jaiig, snrnamed'Miran, 
with a detachment of English troops. On tbe banks of the river 
Adbuab, adjoining Barb, a battle ensned with the Imperialists. 
On tbe side of the Imperialists, Qadirdad ^an and Kfimgar 
!^an displayed feats of bravery. Muhammad Amin lOian was 
wounded, whilst Bajballab fell back, and both contemplated flight, 
Qadirdad !^an, with others, by brave onslaughts, attacked the 
lines of artillery. A lieavy gnn, which required to be drawn by 
400 bullocks, happened to lie in front of these. Those mcii got 
entangled amidst the bullocks, and failed to cut through as the 
bullocks hemmed them on all sides. At this jnnctnre, the ele- 
phant-driver of Qadirdad ©an was shot by a bullet. Qadirdad 

gnr Khan. Qadirdad Kh5n. Ghnlam ghsli wore tho GonoralB. Qndirdnd Khfin 
made n bold movement to tho rear of Miran, heroically fought, killed Mnbnm- 
mod Amin Ehiin (maternal nnelo of Miran), wounded Miran, and worked 
hnroo in Miron’s army, ^iiran iled. Then tlio Knglish opened a brisk can* 
nonnde, and one cannon-ball hit Qadirdad IQinn who was killed. Then tho 
tido of victory tamed in favonr of Miran, whilst Knmgnr Khiin, with tho 
Emperor, proceeded towards Jiihar. (Seir, Vol. II, p. G80). Now Knmgnr 
Khan, with the Emperor, contemplated surprising itlnrshidubad, and proceed- 
ed to Bardwan. Mir Jafar, with tho English army and his own troops, pro- 
ceeded to Bardwan. Knmgar fflinn with tho Emperor non’ tnrncd hack 
towards Ajimabnd, while Mons. Ens also arrived. (Seir, Vol. II, p. GSO). At 
this time Khadim Hasain Khan and Dnlnb Ram (who iuid got sick of liis old 
follow-conspirator, Mir Jafar) sent help secretly to tho Emperor. The Em- 
peror and Knmgar Khfin with Mons. Lns and Zninu-d-diii Khan now assault- 
' cd tho fort of Patna, Tho assaults were vigorously repented, and the fort 
was about to fall, when a company of English troops under Captain Knox 
brought timely reinforcement, and raised tho siege. Tho Emperor with 
Knmgar Kian now went some distance from Fatnn, and wr~s busy collecting 
revonno. In tho meonlimc, Khndim Husain, who bore nn old grudge to 
liliran, moved to Ilajipur with a largo number of troops to attack Patna, but 
tvas defeated by Captain Knox who wns8ni)ported by Rhitab liai (Seir, Vol, Hi 
p, CS5). Siiortly after Miran, with Colonel Clive and another English army, 
arrived, and jiursued Khadim Ilup.'iin Kh.Sn, who frit himself too'wVnkto 
oppose their united forces, and retired towards IJitinb, where of a night Jliran 
wM killed by lightning, whilst sleeping in his tent. (See Seir, Vol. H, P- G“3)- 
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Khan spurred on his elephant -with his .feet, , an^ shot jarrows. 
Nawah Sadiq Ali Khan received a wound, being hit by an arrow. 

At tbis moment, a big cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Kban on the left 
side of the chest, and finished him up. On seeing this mishap, 
Kamgar Khan and others reining back their horses fell back to 
their own. .lines. -The arraj' of Sadiq Ali Khan, on ascertaining 
this, made a fi'osh onslaught, attaoked the Imperialists, and struck 
up the music of victory. ^The Imperialists wore defeated. Rahim 2)1 
Khan and Zainn-l-Abidin 'Khan, who had made a detour towai’ds 
the rear of Sadiq Ali Khan’s army, on hearing the music of 
victory, made a flank movement towai'ds the I’ight wing, and 
pi tacked it. But owing to tho cannonade of tho English artillery, 
they wei’O unable to stand their ground, and were defeated. After 
defeat, tho Imperialists retired towards Bardwfin, and Sadiq Ali 
Khan, pursuing them, followed them up to Bardyan vid Qhakai,i 
Khauti,® and Birbhum. From this side, Jafar Ali Khan also 
marched expeditiously to Bardwan, and on the banks of the river 3 
below tho town of Bardwan, a battle commenced with a cannon- 
ade. Tho Imperialists not being able to hold their own there, 
marched back to Azimabad. 

Jafar Ali SLuIu and §adiq Ali Khan now set themselves to con- 
fiscate tho treasures and effects of Kawab Siraju-d-daulah and the 
Begams of Mahfibat Jang, «fcc. Rendering the latter hard up fop 
even a night’s sustenance, they had already sent to Jahangirnagap 
.(Dacca), tho Begam of Mahabat Jang with her two daughters, 
one named Amanah Begam,* mother of Sirajn-d-daulab, and 
,thp other named Ghasit! Begam, widow of ^ahamat Jang, to- 
.gether with other ladies of Mahabat Jang’s harem. Jafar Ali 
.Tni fm and Sadiq Ali Khan now sent Baqir ]^an, the General, 
to Jahangirnngar (Dacca) with a coi’ps of one hundred cavalry, and 
wrote to Jasarat Khan, Faujdar of Jahangirnagar, peremptorily 
directing the latter to capture and make over Ghasiti Begam and 

1 In the printed Persian test ‘ Jakni, ’ whioh would apparently seem to be 
a misronding or misprint for Ohnkai. in Monghyr district, whioh would be on 
the line of route. 

S ‘ Khnnti ’ or Contai is in Midnapnr district. I think this mnst be a mis- 
pi-int or misreading in the Fers. printed test, as Ehanti does not appear to 
lie on the line of route from Bihar to Bardwan ; probably Eandi is meant. 

8 That is to say, Damndnr river. 

* In Seira-l-MutaMerin, ‘ Amanah Begam.’ 
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^ Aminali Begam to Baqir i^an, as soon as the latter arrived. 

» /Oii the arrival of Baqir !^an at Jahangirnagar, Jnsarat !|Oian ^ 
'was obliged to pass the necessary orders. The Begams were 
placed on a boat, wliioh was taken ont some karoJi from Jahangir* 
nagar and there sunk in the river. It is said that when the 
Begams were taken out to the boat, and became aware of their 
fate, they repeated their prayers, held the Holy QovSn in their 
armpits, embraced each other, and then plnnged into the liver. 
0, Gracious God, what inhuman barbarity was this ! But at 
length, Sadiq Ali i^an also suffered retribution for it in his own 
life-time.* 

At this time a misunderstanding had set in between Sadiq Ali 
Khan and Khadim Husain Khan, or. account of levy of revenue 
and also of other matters. Khan, resolving to expel 

and extinguish ^adini Husain !^un, planned an expedition to 
Purniah. ffliadim Husain Khan advancing with his troops from 
Purniah, entrenched himself at Gandahgolah (Caragola) for fight- 
ing. Then, all of a sudden, nows arrived that the Imjicrialists had 
besieged the fort of Azimabad (Patna), and were fighting with 
Bamnarain. Consequently, §adiq Ali Kbu»> abandoning his 
contemplated expedition to Pnminh, set ont for Azimubud. 
Khadim Husain Khan, not considering himself a match for 
him, set out for the Imperial Capital. From this (t.c., the south- 
ern) side of the Ganges, the army of ^adiq Ali JOifn'i nnd from 
that the northern) side of the Ganges, Khadim Husain KLan 

1 To the credit of Jnsarat ^itn, Fnnjdar of Dacca or Jahangirnagar, it is 
related in the Scir tiiat ho had declined to bo n party to snoh u diabolical 
mnrdcr, and had oiTcred to resign his post. It appc.ars from the Scir AITr Jafar 
Bubscqnontly hoaxed JasSrat ^nn, and induced the latter to ninko over to 
Baqir Khan tlic two Begams, on the plea tliat they would bo safeiy lodged 
at Mnrshidabiid, now that 3Iirnn had left that place for Bihar. 

3 That Mir Jafar and his son, 3!iran, were dcspicalilc tyrants, is snfliciontly 
attested by this diabolical murder. There is notliing to matcli such iuhunmn 
barbarity in the record of the innch-abused Siraju-d-daulali. See 5cira-l' 
.VufaWii’rin, Vol. II, p. 089. It appears Aminuh Begam, before plunging into 
the river, prayed to God that Miran might meet with retribution and bo hilled 
hy lightning for his barbarous inhumanity in causing her and liorBiHltr's dentli. 
It is further stated in the Scir that Miran was hilled by lightning in hi* lent 
the same night that Ghnsiti Begam and Atninah Begam (daughters of AliVnrdi 
Khan Mah.ihnt Jong, and wives of Shahamat Jang and Ilaihal Jang resjicc* 
lively) met with n watery grave in the river below Dacca. 
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mavcliod iiii, i And ■\vlion nows of tlio approach of Sadiq Ali 
Klian spread at Azimnbad, the Impcidalists raising the siege- of 
tho fort of Patna retired hy tho highway towards Munir, Sadiq 
Ali Khan, thus fijuling himself at leisure, ci’ossed the river, and 
marched in j^nrsuit of Ivhadim Husain Khan. IDiiidim Husain 
Kban marched forward with the swiftness of lightning and wind, 
whilst Sadiq Ali Khan hotly pursued him from behind, making 
forced mai'chos. At this juncture, a storm of wind and rain 
came on and disabled both the horsemen and the horses from 
action. Khadim Husain Khan reaohod tho bank of a river,i to 
ford which M'as difficult, and to cross which without a feiTy 
boat was impossible. Tho anny of Khadim Husain Kban, like 
tho Israelites of old, finding tho river in front and the enemy in 
tho rear, despaired of life. Finding all ways of escape cut off, 
Kbadim Husain Khiln of necessity flung his treasures and heavy 
bagg.agos amongst his soldiers, and placing his trust in his God and 
looking up to tho Infallible Ax*tist, looked out for supernatural 
help. Tho army of Sadiq Ali Khan, having had to march through 
mud and clay and being drenched through by a heavy shower 
of rain, were rendered unfit for fighting, and halted that day at a 
distance of 2 haroh from Kbadim Husain Kban. In that the cup 
of tho life of Khadim. Husain Kban and his companions was yet 
not full to tho brim, at midnight a lightning fell on Sadiq Ali 
Kban, and killed him and his personal attendant. This mishap ^ 
occurred in 1173 A.H. ^Kbadim Husain Kban, thus getting 
providentially rescued from the claws of certain death, marched 
away with tho speed of lightning and wind, and went to tho 
Subah of Audh (Oudh). Rajballab * and other comrades of Sadiq 
Ali Kban rubbed the ashes of sorrow and anguish on their heads, 
and together with the English army retired to Azimabad. Thera 
they directed their attention towards the Impeiial army, includ- 
ing the Emperor’s Mahratta Contingent, who were encamped at 
Hilsah, and commenced warfare. The Imperialists were again 
defeated, and the Fx'ench General * who was in the company of 

1 This ysraa tho river Gandalc, ns wonld appear from tlie description in the 8eir. 

S Rajhaliab, a native of Daocn, -was Peshknr of Hnsain Qnli Klian. -whilst 
the latter -was Diwan of Shahamat Jang in Dacca. After Hnsain Qnli Khan’s 
dentil, Krtjhnllab rose to bo Diwan of Shahamat Jang. He was continned in 
tho same office nnder Miran. 

S This was Mons. Las, ns would appear from the Beir, 

49 
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the Emperor was captured, ■whilst Eaihallab followed up to Bihar. 
When the Imperialists marched towards Gya-Maupur and Earn- 
gar Qian fled to the hills, Bajballab thonglit of returning. But 
at this moment, news airired to the effect that Nawab Jafav Ali 
Khan was a prisoner, and that Kawab Qasim Ali Khan • had 
.acquired the Subah of Bengal, as will bo related horeaftor. Tim 
period of the Nizamat of Kawab Mir Muhammad Jafar Ali Jvliuii 
.lasted about three years. 

KIZAMAT OP ALLTAH KASlRU-L-MULK IMTlSZfJ.D- 
DAULAH QASIM ALl KHAN BAHADUR NASRAT JANG. 

Nawab Jafar Ali Khan had sent to Calcutta his kin.smnn, !^^r 
Muhammad Qasim,® who was a son of Nawab Imtiilz Khan, sur- 
nnmed Q.niliR, to represent him at the Confcrcnco regarding the 
Administration and settlement of the iipportionmont oWlO annas of 
the revenue to Jafar Ali Khan and six .annas to the lilnglish, and 
regarding the enjoyment of the ofilceof Diwaii hj' Jafar Ali 
On the dentil of Sndiq Ali Khan, the Army demanding their pay 
which hrtd fallen into arrear for some ycnr.s mutinied in a body, 
besieged the Nawsib in the Qhihil Saifen Palace, and . cut off 
supplies of food and water. In consequence, the Nawab wrote to 
Mir Muhammad Qasira Khan to the effect that tho army had 
red need him to straits for demand of arrear pay. Jlir ^luhnni- 
mad Qiisim Khan, in concert with Jngut Sot, conspired with 
the English Chiefs, and induced tho latter to write to Nawfib 
Jafar Ali Khiin to the effect that the mutiny of tho army for 

t Mir Qfisim was a soii-in-lnw of Mir .Tiifnr, who hail coiiforrcd on tho former 
tho Fnnjdivri of Piiriiinh in addition to Hint of ]tnnf:,'p*>r. ^iir (laHim wont on 
some State husincBS to Cnlcnttn, and there iiindo nii iniprcBBinii on Mr. VmiKit- 
tnrt, who hnd now aiiccccded Cliro ns Governor of Cnientin. At this iiine, 
tlic pay of tho nriny being in nrrer.r, tlie latter hosieged Jlir .lafar in his 
palnco. With tlic help of tho lliiglish Connell in Cnienttn, Mir (jrisiin now 
bccnino Nnzim of Bengal, Bihiir, and Orissa, in snpercession of ^lir .Tufiir, who 
hnd proved himself an inrnpaldo ruler. (.Sea Scir, Vol, 11, p. OW). Mir 
Qasiin owed his instnilntion cliiclly to Mr. Vansittart, tlin Governor of Citleiittn, 
and his collrngno in tho Conncil, Mr, llnslings, hath of whom went for tli'i 
pnrposo to Mnrsdiidibiid, Mir Jafar camo to Cniculfn and remained thern 
nnd»r snrveithiiiee. 

2 In tlie it i.s rtnted Mir Q.i«irn wos a son of flyed Miirliwa- who 

was a son of Imtias snrnnmcd Khali;. 
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dciuiuul of pny wns ft very scrions iimUor, and tliat it was ad- 
visable Mmt (be Nawiib abandoning llie Fort slionid come down 
to CalcuUa, enlrnsUng the Fort and Ibe Sitbab to ]\tir Aluhammad 
Qnsim KbSn.' Mir JInhaniiiiad Quaim Avidi full self-confidence, 
on attainiug his aim, returned to Miirsliidubiid. The English 
Chiefs leaguing with Jlir Muhammad Qusim Khan brought out 
Nawilb Jafar KhfiJi from (ho FoW., placed him on a boat, and 
sent him down (o Calcutta. Jlir Qftsim JCmu entered the Fort, 
mounted (he masnad of Eizamat, and is.sned proclamations of 
peace and .security in his own name. Ho scut a message to Raj- 
ballab* to bring back the Emperor to Azlmiibad, whilst bo himself 
afterwards set out for Azimilbad, in order to wait on the Empei’or, 
after attending to and reassuring his army,^ud making some 
settlement in regard to then* arrears of pny, ^Leaving his uncle, 
Mir Turrib Ali Khun, ns Deputy Niizim in Mur.sliidilbad, Mir 
Qusim carried with himself all his effects, requisites, elephants, 
horses, and (rcasurc.s comiArising cash and jewelleries of the 
7inre;», and even gold and silver decorations of the Imambara, 
amounting to several Uihs in A-aluo, and bade farewell to the ' 
country of Bengal. After arriving at !^^onghyr, and attending 
to the AA’ork of strengthening its fortifications,^ he marched to 

1 Mir .tafnr proved himself Ihoronghly incapable. In wlintovor light liis 
character is viewed, ho appears to hnvo been much Avorso than the mneh- 
abiiBcd Sirrijii'd-daulnh. Tliongh much older than the latter, Mir Jafar Avas 
nnqucstionably inferior to the latter in qualities both of head and heart, 
As a general or an administrator, Sirajn-d-dnnlah Avns superior to him, 
Avhilst as a man, Sirujn-d-daulnh AA-ns much better than Mir Jafar or his 
infamous son, Miran. The Scir slates that shortly after the Hovolntion, 
even Mir Jafar’s old adherents sighed back for the days of Siraju-d. 
dnnlah. Iklir Jafar AA'as oven incapable of retaining the friendships or 
ntlachmonts of his felloAV-conspirators, Dnlab Bam and Jagat Sot. After as- 
cending the masnad of NiKumat, Mir Jafar gave himself up to pleasures 
and debaucheries, though ho Avas an elderly man, and neglected State affairs 
Avhich fell into confusion. Mr. Vnusittart and Mr. Hastings contemplated at 
first that !Mir Jafar should bo nlloAA'ed to rotiiin his titles and priA'ileges as the 
Nuzim of Bengal, Avhilst Mir Qnsim should act ns Administrator-General or 
Bogenton his behalf. In this arrangement, Mir Jafar refused to acquiesce, and 
so he was brought duirn a prisoner to Calcutta, Avhilst Mir Qiisim Avas pro- 
claimed MaAA'fib Kuzim of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. (See Scir, Vol. II, p. 695.) 

8 Bnjballab Avas at this time in Patna in charge of Mirau’s army, as Miran 
had been killed by lightning. 

5 From the Scir, Vol. II, Pors, text, p. 711, it appears that Mir Qasim Avent 
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Azlmabad (Patna), in order to "wait on tlio Emperor. Before 
Mir Qasim’s arrival at Aziraabad, tlie Emperor bad returned 
to that place, and the English going forward to receive him 
had accommodated His Majesty in their own Factory.^ Sub- 
sequently, Qasim Ali Qian also amred, had the honour of an 
audience with the Emperor, and received from the latter the 
title of Nawab Ali Jah Na^iru-l-mnlk Imtiazu-d-daulah Qasim Ali 
JGiaii ITasrat Jang. Bnt the officers of the Emperor marking 
some change in the" conduct of Qasim Ali Qian marched Imck 
with the Emperor to Banjiras;- without giving a«>y intimation 
thereof to the aforesaid Khan.® ITawab Qasim Ali Khan followed 


to Mongkyr and resided there in 11?5 A.H., after having finished his expedi- 
tions to Tirhnt] Shnhabad, and ^zimabnd, and after having loft Itiijnh Xnnbat 
Uni as Depnty Sabador of Patna, in place of Uninnai-ain and Itajbailnh who 
wore imprisoned. (See Seir, T?’ol. II, p. 711). Two days every weoh, the 
Unwab dispensed jnsticc, attended personally to every State nitnir, and listen- 
cd patiently to the complaints and grievances of everyone, however hnmblo 
his position, and did not permit corruption or briboi'y to’ thwart the conrso of 
jnstico. Ho paid assidnons attention to the happiness of his people and to tlio 
comfort of his army, which ho placed in a highly oniciont state. lie was, 
however, a terror to enemies and WTong-doors, and his vigorous personality 
pcr\*ndcd all affairs of the State. Friends and foes alike respected him, and 
oven the English regarded him ns a real power in the land, and not ns n 
shadow like Allr Jnfnr. ITo respected learning and the learned, and npjiru- 
ciated the company of scholars, snvnnts, and saints. ■ The one fatal mistake 
that ho made was that ho trusted implicitly the Armenian cut-throat, Gnrgnii 
^3n, who was the goner.'ilissiino of his Army and who was secretly bent 
on ruining him, and this one fatal mistake which embroiled him in n quarrel 
with the English subsequently proved disastrous to his power. Sco 8ciru-l- 
Mritaihcrin, Vol. II, p. 712. 

1 It appears the English General, Sfnjor Cnrnnc, concluded n truce with the 
Emperor, established nmicnblo rolnliciis with bim, and induced the latter to 
come to Pnlnn. At this time, Iho moves of the pawns on the political chess- 
board of India were quick and strange nnd inconsistent. Everyone ■was after 
his game of scif-intcrc.st, regardless of traditions nml of sentimonfs. (.'ice 
Scir, Vol. II, pp. 700, 703.701-). iVttbis time Ahmad fihfth Ahdnli luid again 
invaded India, defnated the Mnhraltns, nnd instructed Sjiujaii-d-danlal', 
Xajilju-d*dnubih and other Afghans to show nllcgianci.* to Einju-ror Slj"h 
Alnm who was his hrotln-r-in-law, (See .^nV, Vol. If, p 70(1). 

S There docs not nppe.ar to he any anthorily for this Ktatcmcnt, It would 
npjivar that agreeably to the instruelion loft by Ahmad 5ihSh Ahdali wiio had 
Inilicted n cm."h!ng deftMt on tho Jlnhmllns, Khujnn-d-daolah, .^iilmdar of 
Ondli, Iiad come at tlio time to tlic tmrdcra of Ondli, to receive the Ewficror 



them up lo Uic conrmes of UnksSr niid .TngadisLipur, and jiftdr pillng’- 
mg llioso places relnnicd to Azlmiibad, linliod at tLe residence 
of Jtiiinnariiin, and set liinisclf lo the Avork of administration of 
the alTnirs of that place.' 

Wiion Qiisim Ali IChnn demanded from the English duties 
on their trade-goods, the latter refused to pay the same, and 
earned on their iiiide duty-free.* Nawab Qasini Ali Khan 

^nh Alain and to CFcnrt liini to Delhi, to instill him on his ancestral throno. 
Sco Sciru-l’ilntaificrin, Vol. II, pp. 705-706. 

1 Import.'int ndininistralivo changes tr.mspircd at this time. Nau'iib 3I?r 
Qasim called for ncconiits from Itamimrnin, ivho was Deputy ^nbadar of 
Debar. I'inding (.Iml llniunaraiu had been guilty of malrorsation in respect 
of largo amonnf s of the public rerennes, the Nairiib dismissed him from offico 
and Ihroir him into prison, at tho same time conriscaling all his treasures. 
Sllitab Dai, who was Damnarain’s colleague, was also suspected, and dismiss- 
ed by tho Nawi'd), who took into his own hands tho direct administration of 
Dollar, retaining, however, Dajballab ns his Deputy there. Seo Scir, Vol. If, 
p. 707. Snbseqncntly Diijbnllnb was thrown into prison, his olllce being 
given lo Dajnh Naubnt Dai, ivho was roplneod shortly after by Mir Mchdi 
Khiin. Gurgnn Khan, an Armenian, was placed at tho head of tho Artillery^ 
and the Kawnb placed implicit conitdonco in him. Dnt ns later events wonld 
shew, this Armenian proved a traitor. Tho Kaw.ah employed a largo nnm- 
ber of spies, and thus kept himself well informed of everything that trans- 
pired. Iln also nppoiiilcd Mir Melidi Khan ns F.sujdur of Tirhnt, and 
]\tnhnniTnnd Taqi ^Sii ns Fnujdar of Birbhnm, 

S This was the beginning and ostcnsiblo cause of tho rupture between 
Nawah Qiisim Ali and tho Kiiglish. Tho Scir (Vol. II, p. 715), details these 
important events. In 1170 -\.II., Mr. Henry Ynnsittart, then acting ns Gov- 
ernor of the English East India Company in Cnlcnttn, visited tho Kawiib at 
Monghyr, and licld a coitferonco with him on various matters. Tho Nnwnb 
then told Mr. Ynnsittart that much trade passed through tho country duty- 
free, ns it was given ont that it was on behalf of tho English, that in conse- 
quence tho State sullorcd a heavy loss, and that it was proper that duty should 
bo levied on nil such goods, except those particularly belonging to the English 
East India Company. ^Ir. Ynnsittart informed tho Kawiib not to do any- 
thing in tho matter in haste, but to wait till liis return to Calcutta, when pro- 
per orders on tho subject would bo passed by him and communicated to the 
Kawt'ib, Tho Kawab on tho strength of this felt sanguine that his request 
would ho complied with, and in tho nieantiino wrote to his Collectors (Amils), 
directing them lo bo vigilant in regard to permitting goods to pass duty-free, 
and adding that full orders would bocommnniciited to thorn hereafter. Those 
Amils in some cases oxcoeded their authority by stopping goods, with the 
result that several of thorn wore imprisoned by Mr. Ellison, of the Patna Fac- 
tory, and by Mr. Dnttoson, of tho Dacca Factory, and sent to Calcutta. Tho 
Kawab, on hearing this, directed reprisals, and ordered tho arrest of theyomasii- 
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r ^remitted tlierenpon the duties leviable from all tlio traders of 
Bengal and BcLar,^and declared that so long ns lie failed to levy 
duties from the ricb, ho wonld hold back his hand from doing so, in 
the case of the poor. Owing to this cause, and owing to some other 
matters, a misunderstanding set in between him and the English 
chiefs. The Nawab now hatched plans for extei’minating them.' 
At length, he formed the resolution of putting them all to the sword 
on one day. In pursuance of this plan, ho sent despatches to his 
Deputies and Faujdars in Bengal to the effect that on a cer- 
tain fixed date cvei'j’ where, thej' should by means of treachery 
or violence massacre all the English residents. And after perso- 
nally giving peremptory injunctions to the Generals of his army 
to kill and capture and pillage and plunder the English, ho retnrn- 
od to Monghyr. And when on the day fixed, the army of Qusini 
All IQian prepared to discharge their commissioned task, a battle 

fas of fclio English, and remitted dntics on nil goods, explaining that when 
tho goods of richer traders were to bo exempt from dntics, it Avonid bo incqnit- 
nblo to levy duties on goods of poorer traders who contribntod only a finctinn 
to tbo State rovonno. Tlio Gonncil in Cnlcntta sontJIr. Amytt ns their envoy to 
tho NnAviib to Monghyr to settle matters (p. WO, SciV, Vol. II). Mr. Vansittnrt 
also sent a friendly letter to tho Nawab requesting tho latter to concede tho 
demand of tho Gonncil. Tho NavrSb consulted his general, tho Armoiiinn 
Giirgnn ^nn, who advised tho ITawSb not to listen to 3Ir. Ynnsittart’s 
advice (p. 7G0, Scir, Vol. II}. In tho meantime, Gnrgan Khan had ennsed 
tho flower of tho NaAviib’s Army to porish in a fruitless expedition for 
tho conquest of Kepnl (p. 717, Vol. II, Scir.) Tho Nawnb noAV solicited aid 
from Nawnb Vir.ior .5hujnu-d-dnnlnh and tho Emperor, in order to repel tho 
encroachments of the English (p. 718, STct'r, Vol. II). Tho Nnirub also Avmlo 
to bis capablo and loyal Faujdnr of Birbhnm, Mnliammad Tnqi I^rui, to send 
Jngat Set Mahtnb Rai and his brother, Jlnlmmja Surniichnnd, grandscris of 
Jagat Sot Fatohcliand, from Murghidnbad to Monghyr under proper escort, and 
Muhammad Tnqi ^an accordingly sent thorn to Sfonghyr, Avhero they were 
ordered to reside under snrA'eillance (p. 721, Scir, Vol, II). .•^On hearing that 
Mr. Amytt Avns coming to Monghyr, tho Nawiib sent Mir Ahdnllnh and Glm* 
him Ilnsain Khiin (author of the Scir), who were intimate Avith Mr, Amytt, to 
go and receive him, and to enquiro into tho object of his mission. (See Srir, 
A'ol. JI, p. 712). Mr. Amy It’s missiuii proved a fniinro (Sec SbiV, Vol. If, 
p. 7W). 

1 Tho Itij/fli’* nccoiint i.s not quite ncciirute. What aclnitliy hnppi’nfd 
is detailed in the Sf'ir, tho author of which Avns an actor in these scenn, 
(Sco Scir, Yol. II, p. 723). It njipcurs that before the Gonncil in Cnleult.A Im'I 
decided anything, on Mr. Amylt’a rctnrn, 3Ir. Amytt on his own reajionsibih'ty 
had written from Monghyr to Jfr. Ellison, Cliiof of tho I’atni Factory, to 
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ousnocl with ilio Englisli avmy*. At loiigf.h nfiov succcFsive on- 
sltujghlg, Nawab Qilsim Ali IQjun’s army friiimpliocl,* and engaging 

prepare for war, and tlio lalfcr, 'n-ithont waiting for any dGciaratinn of war liy 
tlio Coiinoil, qniolly concontrntod all Hio nrailnblo English rcginionts in his 
Factory, and finddenly attacked the Fort at Palnn Tho Nawnh’a garrison 
who were quite unprepared for anch an attack, were surprised, and tho 
Fort fell partially into the hands of tho English, whose troops plundered tho 
houses in tho Fort. (Seo Seii', Vol. II, p. 720). Front Sfonghj’r, rcinforco. 
tnenis were hnrriod tip hy tho Kawfih, and with these roiuforcomonts Jllr 
^^chdi Khan, Xnwfdt's Deputy ^nbadar of Patna, vigorously nssnnitcd tho Fort, 
recaptured it, also c-aplnred the English Factory, when Sir. Ellison with Dv 
Fullerton and other Englishmen and their troops lloil to (Dtapra and thence to 
tho Sarjn, when they were t.-ikon prisoners hy tho Hongaleo Ham Nidlii, Fanjdar 
of Saran, and Sninroo (ho Frenchman, and hronght to llonghyr, where they 
wero thrown into pri.'on. It was then (See Scir, Vol. II, p 727), that tho 
Kawah sent despatches to all his Faujdars and generals, apprising them of the 
onthrc.ak of hn.stilitie.s hetween him and tho English, and directing them to put 
to tho sword the English, wherever found. Mr. Amytt was killed at Murshi* 
dribad, in pnrsuanco of tho above order (See Scir, Vol. II, p. 727). Tho Eij/ns’s 
slatcmcnt that tho Jfawab Used a ‘particular day ’ for tho massaoro of tho 
English, or that ho instructed his ofllcers to kill Englishmen hy troachory— 
docs not accord tvith the Scir'n version, which is more authentic and reliable. 

I It is not olonr to which battle the Rhjaz refers hero. As would appear 
from tho note ante, tho first battle in which tho Kawah’s army triumphed 
was fought, in order to re-capture tho Fort of Patna after tho Englisli had 
suddenly surprised it. It dues not appear from tho Scir's account that 
on this victory, tho Nawfib slow " all tho Englishmen, " but what ho did was 
that ho apprised his ofllcers of tho outbreak of hostilities between him and 
the English, and directed tho former to put tho English to tho sword wher- 
ever found. (See Scir, Vol. II, p. 727). In piirsiiniiro of tho above general 
order, Mr. Amytt was put to tho sword at Jlurshidfibfid, and tho Qnsiinbnzar 
factory was looted. (See Scir, Vol. II, pp. 727-728). Tlion tho English 
Council assomblod in Calcutta, and decided on war against tho Ifawnb, and 
also proclaimed Mir Jafar (who was in survoillanco in Calcutta) ns tho Nawnb 
Nazim of Bengal (Seo Scir, Vol. II, pp. 708-769). In the meantime, tho 
Nawab had directed his Faujdar of Birbhnm (Mnl.mminad Taqi raiiln) to pre- 
pare for fighting with tho English, and had sent his ofllcers, Jafar Kliiin. 
Alam Khan and Shaikh Unibntn-l-lah with others to ro-inforco Mnhnmmad 
Taqi Khiin. Tlio above three officers proceeded to Murshidnbnd, took ammu- 
nitions and armaments from Syod Muhammad ^an, who w.is Deputy Nazim 
of Murshidabnd at tho time, and encamped at Plnssey and Kntwah, whilst , 
Mnliammad Taqi Khan, with his army, proceeded from Birbhum to Katwah. 
(Seo Scir, Vol. II, p. 728). 

8 Tlio only real victory that Mir Qasim appears to have nohieved over 
the English, was in his ro-captnro of tho Fort of Patna, The Riyaz’s 
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in capturing and killing slew all tlio English, and plundered Ihoiv 
factories. But Sadru-l-Haq !^ian, Panjdar of Dinajpur, and the 
Bajah of Bardivan held back their hands from this wretched work. 

ncconnt of those events is neither so dolnticd nor bo lucid aa that of tho 
8eiru-l‘lItitaMicrtii, whoso author Ghnlnm Husain Khan was an aotoi; in, or 
actual spectator of, most of these scones. From tho Scir, it appears tlint 
after tho ro-captnro of Fatna, tho nest battle between tho English and tho 
Nawab’a troops was fought at Katwah. Tho Nawab’s Faujd.ar of Birbhnm, 
^luhamuiad Taqi ^an, fought at this battle most gallanlh’, but his gallantry 
was of no avail, as Syod Mnl.mminad ^an, Deputy Nasim of SInrshidabad, 
failed, owing to jealousy that ho bore, to support liim, and prevented Jafnr 
^an. Alum Khan, and Shaikh TTaibatn-l-lah also fi-om ro.inforcing him. (See 
Setr, Vol. II, pp. V29 to ?31). After this, tho English with Jlir Jafnr entered 
hlnrshidabad (Scir, Tol. II, p. 731). The nows of the fall of his bravo oflloor» 
Muhammad Taqi ^iin, disconcerted tho Nawab, who hnrricd up rc-inforco- 
ments under Suinroo, irallcor Armenian, and Asndullah, and directed them to 
concentrate at Snti with tho vanquished troops of Katwah.' Ifajor Adams 
commanded tho English nnny. At tho battle of .Snti, tliT> Nawab’s troops 
wore defeated, and tho English won tho victory (See Seir, Vol. 11, ’ pj). 
732.733). 

On hearing of tho defeat at Snti, tho NawSb sent his Bogams and children 
to tho fort of Rohtas, whilst ho himself sot ont with his general, tho Anno, 
nian Gnrgin Khan, to ro-inforco his army that was now concentrated on tho 
banks of the Adima nalla, a stream taking its rise from tho hills north of 
Ilajmnhal and (lowing to the Ganges. This position was considered to bo of 
strategic importance and impregnable, as it was accessible by only one secret 
passage. (See Scir, Vol. IT, p. 73T). On 21th Mnhnrram in 1177 A.H., in 
the night, tho NnwSb marched out from tho Monghyr Fort. Suspecting troa- 
chory from his oniours ns well ns front his prisoners, and his snspieion being 
fanned by tho Armctiian Gurgfn Khan, tho Nawiib before leaving Monghyr 
killed his prisoners, iiainoly, Ilajah Kamniimin, the quontlam Knib IJtilirtdrir of 
Bohnr, Rajah Rfijhalhib, tho quondam Diwan of Knwfd) .Shahamat .Tang, 
Rai Rainn Umed Rain, Rajah Fateh Singh, Riijnh Bnnind Singh (sainlndar of 
Tiknri), .Shaikh Abdallah, ns well ns others. Tho Nawab canscd R:imn»rnin 
to bo thrown into tho river below Jfongliyr fort with n pitchnr filled with 
sand tied to his neck. Gnrgin Kh-iii, not satisfied with this work of Initehery, 
incited tho Nnwrdt to kill also his English prisoners, consisting of J(r. Rlimn 
and Dr. Fullerton and others of tho I’atna Factory. Tho Knwnb, however, 
refnsed to kill them and placed extra guard on them. Knmgnr Khrm Muin 
also joined tho Nawiib, who was encamped at tho Ohaniparingar miUa, 
bnt was soul away to Birbhum by the traitor, Gnrgin Kh5n. (.V'lV, Vel. 
II, p. 73,',). At this time, Mir Roja-d-din, son of the late Nawab Fftif 
Khan of Pnrninh, deserted Mir Qiinim's army, proceeded to I’tirniali, and 
made hlnu'elf it* nia«tor, and opened correaponitenee with Mir Infer Khs'' 
and tho English (Seir, Vol. II, p. 73f>). At AUhua, tho NaivSh's ifn'T'* 
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Wlien Nnwnb Qasim Ali Khan made his entry into Monghjr, 
he sniiimoned to his presence all the officers of the Nizamat of 


wore wont for somo time to snlly out in the night by the secret passnge, 
iind to do linvoc ninongst ISiiglish troops. Once tliey went so far as 
to attack ItITr Jofnr Khnn*s Oanip, MTr Jnfnr Khan imving come to Adhna 
with tlie English army. Mir Jafnr was about to ran away, when the 
' English nrtny rc*inforccd him. The English wore thrown into consternation 
b}' these dcstcnctiro night-nttncksi and were at n loss to find ont the passage 
by which the Kawiib’s troops approached tlie English entrenchments. At 
this time, nn English soldier who had long ago left the English army and 
taken serricc under the Xnw:ib, informed the English army of the secret 
passage (Seir, Vol. II, p. 737.1, and undertook to guide tliem to the ITawiib’s 
ciitrcnchnicnis at Adhun. iVitli tlie help of this man, Colonel Goddard, with 
nn English regiment, mored to the yawab’s entrenchment in the night. The 
Xnwiib’s army woi'o in a false sense of security, fancying the position impreg- 
nable, nnd thinking that the secret passage to it was unknown jo the English. 
The Xawab’s army under Asndnllah Khan, the Frenchman Samroo, the 
Arnioninns, .Mnlk-ir nnd Antony, wore surprised by this night-attack of 
(he English nnd defeated (Scir, Vol. II, p. 738), and dispersed on 26th 
?afnr, 1177 A. II. On the second or third day, the nows of this disaster 
reached the Nawtib, who now mored to the Monghyr Fort. After halting there 
two or throe days, he left tiiat p'neo with Gnrgin Ehfin and others, placing 
the Fort in charge of one Arab Ali Klian. a protege and creature of Gnrgin 
Khiiu, and reached the llohun nalla. At this time, a leading nobleman 
named Ali Ibrahim Sian counselled the Xawfib to jolease the English pri- 
soners, named Messrs. Elison, Jee. and Enshington and otliers, or at least to 
send their wires bv boat to M.ojor Adams. The Knwab referred Ali Ibrahim 
Khiin to Gnrgin Kh5u. the A.menian eril genius of the Xawab. The Arme- 
nian said no boats were nrailnblo, .and refused to listen to the humane counsel 

of Ali Ibrahim Si’"- 

i'.c sword by feme horseman, >rhose par was in arrear. Ti.e Xawab moved 
from Kohn i mi/fo to Barb, where Jagat Set and his brother Sampohand were 
t to the sword under Xawab’s orders. From tlieiethe XawSb mored to 
Ltna wUorc he reccired news that Arab All San, commandant of the 
\r„n,^hvr Fort niid a creature of Gurgin EiS". acceptea a bribe from the 
V v<r -md treacherouslr made orer the Fort to tne latter. (£str, ToL II, 
f tit’ til t-tb was'caosperated i he was filled with suspicion, and Lis 
aiinorance kne'w no bounds. He ordered the Frenchman, Snmroo, to^ the 
- -pj,is Snmtoo, though or one renpet: wirn the x.r^a 

id, and on the nishi of the 


English prisoner.* 


r---- murderous errand, arm on the right of the 

Vnsoiicrs. willingly he shot down the English pr-Z-casrs, who 

lastdiiyof Rabi-nl-Awal, -• > . , ,„g5;T_sh-nad.hr2:herc'’-V-. 

were lodged at the time in the louso o £„'_;":ih cnrisl-smurd TJa~s 

W. Jang. That honse 1ms since become A 

ISee Scir, Vol. II, p. 739). ' " ' ' -■* 

p. 740). The Nnwab accused Dr. Fw 

50 
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Beugal, and set himself to the work of administering the several 

disavowed. The Nawiib tlion spared his life. Dr. Fnllerton subsequently 
escaped to Hajipur and joined the English army there {Seir, Vol. II, p. 7-tl). 
The English next invaded Patna, and stormed the fort there iSeir, Vol. II, 
p. 742). The Nawab now crossed the Karamnnssa river, and entered the terri* 
tory of Nnwab-Vizier ^njan-d-dnnlnh. (Seir, p. 743). The IfnwSb fJIir 
Qasim) now met the Nawab-Vizier §hnjan-d>dnnln}i and the Emperor near 
Allahabad, and induced them to help him in driving ont the English from 
the Snbahs of Behnr and Bengal (Seir, Vol. II, p. 745). The Emperor, the 
Nawab- Vizier and the Nawnb now marched to Benares where they encamped 
for some time, in order to invade Behar (p. 746 Seir). Dreading the approach 
of the Nawab- Vizier Rhnjnn-d-danlah, the English with Mir Jnfar, who had 
gone in pnrsnit of Mir Qiisim, now retired from Baksar towards Palnn, 
Shnjan-d-danlali with his huge army and with Slir Qiisim now overtook the 
English near Phniwari (p. 749, Seir, Vol. II). There were skirmishes, follow- 
ed by, a battle in which the English army reeled, but the result was indecisive, 
owing to absence of concerted action between 51ir Qiisim and Shnjnn-d-danhih 
(pp. 749-760, Seir, Vol. II). At the same time, Mir Mohdi Klinti. who had 
before fonght so bravely for Ifir Qiisim and rc-cnptiircd the Patna Port from 
the English, now deserted his old master, Mir Qasim, and joined the English 
(p. 750, Seir, Vol. II). 

The Nawiib.Vizier with Mir Qiisim now retired to Baksar (Scirpp. 761). At 
this time, from the English side. Or. Fullerton used Glmlam Ilnsnin ^iin, the 
nnthor of the Seir, ns a spy, and wrote to him to itidiico the Emperor to give 
his support to the English, and to withhold his support of the Nnwab-Vizier 
(p. 751, Seir, Vol. II). Ghnlam Ilnanin Khan and his father Ilcdnit Ali Klifini 
who held jngirs at Hnsainabad in Slonghyr district, held a pecnliar position 
at the time. They profcs.scd friendship both for Dr. Fullerton and the Eng- 
lish, and also for Mir Qiisim and the Nnwfib-Vizier, They wore all tilings to 
all men, and enjoyed friendship and inflnencn amongst both the hostile 
parlies. They opened secret correspondcnco with the Emperor, and induced 
the latter to give his moral support to the English fp. 751, Srir, Vol. II). A 
conference was now held between Ghnlam Ilusnin roiSn who now played tho 
role of an English spy nnd between Major Carnao, Dr. Fullerton and Mir 
Jnfar, and a reply was sent throngh ^iilnni Ilosain Khiin and other spies 
to tho Emperor. In tho me.intimo, Shnjnn-d-danhih fell out with Mir Q5sim 
(p. 752). Mir QSsini now assumed tho garb of a fagir, but wns idiorlly 
after induced to give it np, at the entroatio.s of .Jihujau-d-dniihih who founil 
his honour was at stake. Shortly after, Mir Qii.xim's French ollicor, Siitnrmx 
tho infamous perpetrator of tho Pr.lna massacre, rnntinied against 5Iir Qi*ini, 
nnd wns paid np nnd discharged by the latter. Tlien this infamous Fionchmaa 
took service nnder Rhujnn.d-dnnlali with all tho gnas and amniiinitioa of 
his old master, Mir Qasim (p. 755, Vol. II, S^ir). Tho NawSh- Vizier shnuK- 
lessly imprisoned his refugee Mir Qi«im ; nil peopl«defnrted the lalt/r, rxrepl 
his onoiold bravo nnd loyal oiTicor, Ali Ibrahim ICh.'iti, svho clung to his old 
master with n fidelity uncommon in those tivncheroiis days. Wh'-'U {ihujou- 
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Provinces. And summoning to SConghyr, one by one, the' Rai 

d-dnnlah spoko ill of Mir Qaaim, and Trondorod why Ali Ibrahim ^iin cinng 
to Mir Qasim, in spito of the latter speaking ill of Ali Ibrahim, the latter 
returned a manly and dignified answer which brought tears oven to the eyes 
of tho Incan Nnwfib- Vizier. Ali Ibrahim said : ' To my knowledge, I have not 

boon gniltj' of any dereliction in duty to my master (Mir Qasim), except 
that after tho events at Patna, whilst his other oilicors connselled him to go to 
tho Dakliin, and secure support of tho Malirattas, I alone insisted on Mir 
Qasim to seek sholtcr with yon, tho Nawab-Vizior, and with tho Emperor 1 ” 
(p. 757, Vol. II, Scir.) At this time. Major Mnnro, commander of tho English 
army in Patna, wrote throngh Dr. Fullerton to Ghnlam Husain Oban, the 
anthor of tho Sei’r, to use his inflncnco in acquiring the Fort of Bohtas for 
tho English, ^nlnm Hitsain ICliaii tampered with Mir Qasim’s commandant 
Bajali Sahmol, and induced tho hittor to make over the Fort of Bohtas to 
Captain Goddard of tho English army (p. 758, Seir, Vol. II). Mir Jafar 
now returned to Mnrshidahnd, where he died (SeiV, Vol. II, pp. 768 759), 
on 14th ^aban, 1178. Mir Jafar before sotting out for Calcutta had left 
his brother, Mir 2[nl.ianimnd Eazim Kliaii. as Deputy Nazim of Patna, with 
Dhiraj Nnrain (Bamnarain’s brother) ns Diwan under tho latter. Slir Jafar 
appointed Nando Kumar as his Diwan (p. 759, Soir, Vol. II), and imprisoned 
Jluliammad Biza IQian, Deputy Nazim of Dacca (Jahnngirnag.ar), who was 
son-in-law of Babin Ilcgam and Atanllah Onn Snhat Jang. From fear of the 
prestige and power of Sljujnn-d-danlah and from fear of the odium they 
would incur by engaging in a war with tho Emporor, both Mir Jafar and tho 
English seriously contemplated patching up a ponce with the Nawab-Vizier 
and tho Emperor, lo.aving to them the Bohnr Provinces, and stipulating to 
pay them a fixed revenue for Bengal (p. 760, Vol. If, Scir). This was, however, 
not to ho, owing to tho Nawab-Vizier’s ambition which would accept of no 
compromise, bat aimed at an exclusive domination over tho whole Empire. 
Whilst Mir Jafar was yet alive in Calcutta, Major Mnnro succeeded Major 
Carnne in the command of tho English army, and was ordered in ^afar 1178 
A.H., to proceed to Baksar to fight with the Nawab-Vizier Shnjan-d-danlah, 
who was olicnsivo in his correspondence with the English Council in Calcntta. 

Tho Nawab-Vizier and his army were in a sense of false seonrlty and wore 
immersed in pleasures, frivolities and nmusemonts, ns if they had come for a 
picnic. On Major Munro’s arrival, tho Nawab-Vizier with his army hurriedly 
took up a position on the north-west of ajhil or marshy sheet of water. The 
English army rested on tho south-east of the jhil. The Nawab-Vizier posted 
Snmroo and Madak with eight guns and eight regiments of Mir Qasim to 
cover his front. The Nawiib-Vizier’s army was composed of three wings. 
The right wing was commanded by the Nawab-Vizier himself, his centre was 
commanded by §hnja Qnli Khan with six thousand Mughal troops, and his 
left wing was under tho command of Eajah Beni Bahadur, Nawab-Vizier’s 
Deputy Subadar in Ondh and Allahabad. The left flank of the left wing 
rested on the banks of the Ganges. Tho battle opened with a cannonade', 
which was briskly kept up on both sides, and which did its destructive work 
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on both sides. Then the Knwab-Vizier witli liis ^Inghnl and Duraiiian troops 
made a flanking sally from towards tho right of in's own artillery, nssonited 
Major Mnnro’s cavalry and camp, and worked liavoc in the English army. 
From tlio brisk cannonade kept up by Madak and Snmruo, and from tlie 
repeated assaults of tho Xawab- Vizier, the English army was hard-pressed. 
Major Mnuro grasping tho crisis and finding n frontal attack impossible, 
owing to tho muddy jhil lying in front of him, quickly detached a corps under 
Captain 'Nnn to make a flanking movement from tho side of tho river, in 
order to attack tho KawSb-Vizicr’s left wing, commanded by lliijnh Heni 
Bahadur. This corps approaohed slowly, and reached the plain of tho rains 
amidst which Bajali Beni Bahadur's troops lay. Rhail^ ^iilam Qadir and 
other ^ail^ Zadas of Lucknow who formed tho van of Bajah Beni Bahadur’s 
army, stood with guns behind a wall amidst those ruins. The English regi- 
ments slowly and circumspectly, without disclosing thomsolvcs, crept up to 
the summit of tho wall, and it was only when they rolled down stones on tho 
heads of tho liajah’s troops that rested behind tho wall at its foot, that these 
woke up from their slnmbcr. It was only then that ^ail^ Ghnlnm Qadir 
and his kinsmen and followers came to know of tho arrival of tho English 
regiment, and rose up to fight. Boforo, however, those Shaikhs could arrange 
their force in fighting array, tho English regiment commenced firing their 
muskets, and killed Ghulain Qadir and his kinsmen, w'liilst others fled. At this 
time, Bnjah Beni Bahadur asked Ghniib IGiSn, a notable of Delhi, tvliat 
course ho Avns to follow. Ghalib Klian answered that if tho BSjah cared fur 
his honour, ho must die fighting, or else must run away. Tlien for a time 
the Bajah engaged in fighting, but shortly after changing his mind, and pre- 
ferring not to dio, ran away. In the meantime, hearing tho booming of 
cannons by tho Englisii regiment on tho heads of .^Imikh Ghnlam Qadir and 
Bnjah Bcai Bahadur, ^nja Qnli KlinnV jealousy was aroused, and fancying 
that the booming proceeded from the Bajnh’s army, and tlmt tlio Kdjah would 
soon aobicvu tho bononr of a victoiy, without stopping to enquire into the 
matter, bo forthwith sallied ont of his po.sition, advanced across Sninroo and 
Madnk, who in consequence had to snspeml their cnniioaudo, and wnded 
across the jhil full of mnd. Tlio Englisb artillery from front now qnickund 
tiioir cannonade, and .^hiija Qnli Klian and his soldiers nsclessty snerificed 
their lives, having iost tlio cover of their own artillery. Tho British regiment 
now penetrated through the (■utrenchments of llajnh Beni Bah'adnr who Iiad 
fled, and attacked tlie wing of tho Xuwnb-Vizior, as tho ground botwcon was 
already cleared by tho fooliih and disastrous forward movement of .Shajn 
Qnli ^un. Then tlio Kawtib- Vizier’s army reeled and broke, tlio Nawah- 
Vizier hiuisolf stood tho ground for some time, but seeing himsolf deserted by 
his troops, retreated to Allahah'id, whilst his Mnghnl and Uiiranlnn troOjis as 
wtdl as English troops, commenced plundering his tents. Mir Qasim wh" 
wiui a pri-oner in the hands of tlio Xnwah-Vi/ier had been released ono day 
Is-fore this battle, and after the Imttle fl»'<l to Benares, (fjee H'lr, Vol. U, 
pp. 7C1-703). 
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Jngafc Set Mnhtab Rai, Bajah/Sarfip Ohand (Jagat Set’s brother), CL 
the Zamindnrs of Dinnjpur, ITadiali, IDiii’nlipnr,^^ Bii'bliiim, and 
Rajsbalii, &c., and Dulal Rai, Diwan of Bhnjpur, Fatih Singh> 
tlie Rajah of Tikari, son of Rajah Snndar, and Ramnarain, De- 
puty’ Governor of the Subali of Aziniabad, Muhammad Masum, 
and ]\lmiRhi Jagat Ral and othei's, the Nawab threw them into 
prison. And after strengthening the Port of Monghyr, the Nawab 
sent a large army to Bengal. In the vicinity of Rajmahal, on the 
hanks of the river Adhiinh, he reviewed his army, and sent des- 
patches to the Fanjdars and the Deputy Nazim of Bengal, direct- 
ing and in.strncting them peremjitoril}' to fight with the English, 
Amongst them, Shaikh Hida 3 dtn-l-lah,® Deputy Fanjdar of Nadiah, 
with a large army, Jafar Iflian, and Alam ^an. Commandant of 
the Turkish bodj'guard of the Nawab, swiftl}’ advanced to Katwahi 
to fight. Fi-om the other side, the English army proclaiming 
Nawab Jafar Ali '^lau as Siibadar of Bengal, and taking him in 
(heir compaii}* advanced to light, and at a distance of two haroli 
entrenched itself at Dninhat.8 On the 3rd of the month of Mnhai’- 
ram, both the armies arraying themselves for battle kindled ihe 
fire of warfare. The arm}' of Qasim Ali !Oan, after the fall of 
a number of men whose moment for death had arrived, being de- 
feated, fled to Palasi (Plassey) to l^Iuhammad Taqi !^an, Fanjdar 
of Ilirblulm. After two or three daj'S, when the army of Bengal 
had collected (ogethci-, the English Genei als arrived pursuing them. 

This decisive victory at Bnksar in 1764 (more than the battle of Plassey) 
gave the English a firm footliold in Bengal, ns a Ruling Power. It was soon 
followed by the Emperor Sliiih Alam’s grant of the Ditoani of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa to the English in 1765. (Soe 8cir, Vol. II, p. 773). 

Tlie Englisli stipnlated to pay annually twenty-four lakhs to the Emperor on 
account of the Bovenno of the above three Snbnhs. 

In this note, I have thought fit to summarise the events as narrated in 
the Seiru-l’MutaMierin, a contemporary record, the author whereof was either 
aifactor in, or a spectator of, the many scenes enacted in those times. The 
note is long, but I have thought fit to give it, in order to follow the deve- 
lopment of the many important and stirring events that at length cnlminated 
in the transfer of the Ruling Power in Bengal from Moslem into English 
hands. 

1 Probably a misreading or misprint in the printed Persian text for 
Kharakpur. 

S In the SetV, his name is mentioned ns ghaikh Haibntn-l-lah. (See ffetV, 

Vol. II, p. 728, and n. nnfe). 

8 This must be the name of a market-place in Katwah itself. 
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, jVlnhnmmad Taql Kjaan, Avifch a large army, advanced fo fight, hut. 
on being wounded with s?^nn-shot. army being defeated, 
retu’ed to Murshidabad. Syed Mnliammad !^iun, who hold tbe 
office of Deputy Ifazim of Bengal after the departure of Alir 
Turab Ali Khan for IMoughyi’, came oiit of the City of Murshi- 
dabad with the troops at hand, and entrenched himself at Chuna- 
Khali. But when the news of the approach of the English army 
arrived, his troops (many of whom had already received wounds in 
their fightings with the English) without engaging in battle and 
without firing their guns and mnshets abandoned their entrench- 
ments, and fled to Suti. The army of Qasini Ali H)an arnved 
at Suti, where Sumroo the Erenchman, with other Generals and 
troops, was already from before. But the English not abandoning 
their pursuit followed them up, and a gi'eat battle ensued at Suti. 
In that the star of Nawab Qasim Ali IQian’s luck was waning, and 
tlie fortune of the English was in the ascendant, after severe fight- 
ing, in this battle also the English triumphed. The army of 
Nawab Qasim All lOjSn, unable to stand the cannonade of the 
English artillery, wei’e defeated, and retired to the banks of the 
Adliuah nalla, which was their camping ground from before. 
Tliero all the troops of the Nawab collected together, and renewed 
fighting. At length, many of the Goncmls of Nawab Qasim Ali 
Ifhan’s army, including Gurgin Khan, Commander of the Nawab’s 
Artillery corps, as well as others, conspired with the English. 

' 'The English, thus freed from anxiety, made a night-attaek, and 
; broke the Nawab’s arnij*, which fled. ^A severe defeat' was thus 
sustained by the Nawab. The defeated army in a worsted con- 
dition retreated to ilonghyr. Nawab ’Qasiin Ali Khiin, on I’ccciv- 
ing ncw.s of this defeat, lo.st heart, and was thrown into consterna- 
tion. In view of the disloyalty and treachoiy of the traitons ■who 
had eaten his salt, the Nawab felt himself unequal for a contc.st, 
and abandoning all ideas of warfare ho set out in an anxious 
mood for Azlmabad. The Nawab now killed Gurgin IQian on 
account of his Ireacheiy, and also slew .lagat .Set and liis brother, 
who were the plotters of thi.s trcachorous conspiracy, and who had 
sent out secret mc.ssage.s inviting Jafar Ali Khun and the Chri.M- 
tian Engli.sh, and "whose treasonable corre.spondonco had been 
intei-ccptcd. The Nawub also killed other Znmindars, ttc., %vho 
from before wci'c in pri.son, n»«l each of •»vlionj w.n.s niirivallcd in 
hi.s day for hatebing plots and intrignes. After arrival at 


AKinmbful, flicro, <oo, not. finding iiimsclf sccnrc, tlic Nnwab sent 
In's UoganiR io the Fort of IRobfaR, whilst bo biniself proceeded to 
ilieStibah of Ondh to tlio Vnziinl-Jlnlk Nawiib Sbnjun-d-daulab 
Habudnr. Tlicro also ho fell out with llio Nawab- Vizier, who 
confiscaled much of his treasures. From thence departing, tho , 
Nawab retired to the hills, and in those tracts ho lingered some 
years in various mishaps, and at length died.' 

NIZSMAT FOR THK SBUON’D TIMM OP JAFAR ALl 
injAN BAHADUR. 

After Qasim Ali IChan’s defeat, tho English Chiefs again placed 
NawabJafar Ali Khan on the of tho Nizumat of Bengal. 

Ten annas of the revenne of the Provinces were allotted to tho 
English for their service as Diwan, whilst six annas of the same 
were held hy Kawub .lafar Ali lOifni. This time also for a period 
of three years, after displaying great feebleness in his Nizainat, 
in the year 117S A.H., Nnwfib Jufnr Ali Khun died, The English 
Chiefs placed on tho masnad of Nizumat his son, Najmu-d-daulnh,* 
and apjiointed Nawab Mn^jannnad Riza Kluin Bahadur Mnzaffar 
tlang to the oflico of Niiib Nazim (Deputy Nilzim). Nnjniu-d-danluh^ 
after sitting on the viasnmi of Niziimat for two years, pn.ssed to 
the regions of eternity. After Najinn-d-daulah’s death, his youn- 
ger brother, Saifu-d-danlahS succeeded to tho masnad of Nizamat, 
whilst Nawiib Jluzaffar Jang continued to hold tho oQico of Naib 
Nazim. Saifu-d-daulnh after holding tho Nizamat for two 
years died of small-pox ; and another brother of his, Mubariku- 
d-danlah, succeeded to tho mastiad of Niziimat. Tho English 
Chiefs removing N.awub Jluhammad Riza Khun Muznffai* Jang 
from the office of Deputy Nazira, have fixed sixteen taks* of i-upoes 
as an annual allowance for the Nazim. This amount the English 
pay each year. Tho Engli.sh have now acquired domination over the 

I For R 0 U 10 timo, Mir QSRim stayed in tlio Boliilln country, snbscquontly' 
loft Utorahnnnidi (tho Afghan tract) and proceeded to tho country of the 
Rnnn Gnhad ; thence ho proceeded to lliijpntnnn, whoiico again he moved to 
llic tract between Agra and Delhi, whore ho died in distress. See Seivii-l- 
JUutaMiCi'in, Vol. Ill, p. 933. 

* See 8emt-U3[uta^erin, Vol. II, p. 771. 

8 See Seini-l-lTulaMeriti, Vol. II, p. 775. 

* In tho Seir, " twenty-four lalths,” 8ctr Vol, II, p, 781. 
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tliree Subnlis, and have appointed Ziladars^ (District Officers) at 
various places. They have established in Calcutta the KhuUsah 
Kachart (the Court for Crown-lauds), make assessments and col- 
lections of revenue, administer justice, appoint and dismiss Aiiiils 
(Collectors of revenue), and also perform other functions of the 
Nizamat. And up to tlie date of the completion of this History, 
namely 1202* A.H., corresponding to the thirty-first year of the 
reign of Emperor Shah Alam, the sway and authority of the 
English prevail over all the three Subahs of Bengal, Bebar, and 
Orissa. , 

^ The English divided the country into sis Zillahs, viz.: (l)Zillnli Cnientta; 
(2) Zillah Bnrdwnn ; (3) Zillah Riijshaliye-Miirshidnbrid ; (4) Zilliili Jalinngir- 
imgar (or Dacca) ; (5) Zillnli Dinaipnr; (C) Zillali Azimabad (or Patna) ; and 
appointed English Zillahdnrs to each Zillaii with a Council. See Seir, VoLIf, 
pp. 782-783. 

a That is, 1788 A.C. 



CHAPTER IV. 


DESCRIBING THE DOMINATION OP THE ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANS IN THE PROVINCES OP THE DAKHIN 
AND BENGAL, AND CONTAINING TWO SECTIONS. 


•SECTION I.— DESCRIPTIVE OP THE ARRIVAL OP THE 
PORTUGDESE AND PRBNOH CHRISTIANS, &c., IN 
THE DAKHIN AND IN BENGAL. 

Be it not bidden from the bright bearfs of the bankers of the 
treasure of History and the appraisers of the jewel of Chronicles, 
that the Jewish and Christian communities, before the advent of 
Islam, used to come to many ports of the Dakhin, like Malabar, 
&o., for trading purpose by the sen-route, and after acquiring 
familiarity with the people of that country, they settled down in 
some of the towns, erected houses with gardens, and in this 
manner dwelt there several long years. When the planet of 
the Muslim faith rose, and the bright effulgence of the Muslim 
sun shone on the East and the West, gradually, the countries of 
Hindustan and the Dakhin were recipient of the rays of the moon 
of the Muhammadan faith, and Muslims commenced visiting those 
countries. Many of the kings and oilers of those parts embraced 
the Islamic religion, whilst the (Rajahs of the ports of Goa, 
Dabil, and Jabiil, &o., like Muhammadan rulers, gave Mnsalman 
emigrants from Arabia quartet’s on the sea-shores, and treated 
them with honour and I’espect.^ In consequence, the Jews and the 

1 See Hunter’s History of British India, Yol. I, p. 29. Writes Dr. Hun- 
ter : " The Saracen Arabs who under the conquering impulse of Islam next 
seized the countries of the Indo-Syrian route (632-651 A.D.) soon realised its 
value. They were n trading nob less than a dghting race, and Bnssorah and 
Baghdad under the Caliphs became the opulent headquarters of the Indian 
trade. ” The Saracens conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia, 632-651 A.D. In 
a footnote to p. 28 of the above History, Dr. Hunter refers the reader for 

51 
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Christians hnmt in the fire of envy and malice. ‘ And when the 
Kingdoms of the Dnkhin and Gnjrat became s abject to the Mnsal- 
man Emperors of Dehli,* and Islam became powerful in the king- 
dom of the Dakliin, the Jews and the Christians placed the seal of 
silence on the door of their tongues, and ceased to utter words of 
enmity and Ijatred. Subsequently in the year 900 A.H., weakness® 
and decay set in in the kingdom of the Dakhin. At that time, 
the Portuguese Christians, on behalf of the king of their own 
country, were directed to build forts on the sea-shores of India. 

nn account of tho Jcwisli trade with the East to an article on ‘The Jews 
under Rome’ by Lient.-Col. Condcr. Again says Dr. Iluntcr (p. 45) s “The 
trading colony of Arabs at Canton inclndcd at tho beginning of the 7tb cen- 
tury A.D., an uncle of Mnbanimnd tho Prophet.” Again in p. 4G, says Dr. 
Iluntcr : ” It was a commercial dispute that brought nbont the first Mnsal- 
man conquest of an Indian Province. In 711 A.D., Kasim led a iiarnl ex- 
pedition against Sindh, to claim damages for the ill-trcatmcnt of Arab mcr* 
clmntmcn and pilgrims near the month of tho Indus in their voyage from 
Ceylon. During tho following centuries tho Indian Ocean became an outly- 
ing domain of Islam. Tho Arab geographers mapped the course from tho 
Persian Gulf to Chinn into ‘ seven sens, ’ each having a name of its own, and 
with tho .Irab'ChincEO harbour of Gampnaon their eastern limit. Abnl Fcdn, 
tho princely geographer of tho fourteenth century (1273>13.')I) mentions 
Malacca as the most important trading place between Arabia and Chinn, the 
common resort of Moslems, Persians, Hindus, and tho Chinese. Colonics of 
Arabs and Jews settled in an early century of our cm on tho sontlicrn Horn- 
bay coast, where their descendants form distinct communities at tho present 
day. Tho voyages of Sinbad tho Sailor are a popular romance of tho Indian 
trade under tho Caliphs of Ilnghdad, probably in tho ninth century A.D.” 
From tho above it is clear that India, including Bengal, wos within tho s]>horo 
of the commercial inflncnco of the Snmeon Arabs, from about the very dawn 
of Islam. 

1 Tlio first Slusalman conquests in tho Djikhin were made in the reign of 
Jnllalu-d-din Khilji, Emperor of Delhi, throngh tho military genius of his * 
nephew, Alan-d-din Khilji. Sco TariWi-i-Firuz Bhahl, p. 170, and n. 2, ante, 
p. 90. 

* ” In l.fiCt, Vijayanngar finally went down before tho MosloniH in the 
field of Talikot after an existence of 4i centuries. Tho Bahmnni dynasty 
formed from the coalition of the MnsahnSn ndvontnrers in the fourteenth 
century, began to brc.ak up in MS9, and by 1625, its disintegration was com- 
plete. Tho Porluguciio arrived just ns this onco powerful kingdom wasevolv. 
tr.g itself through internecine war into the Five Mn«a1man states of Semthorn 
India. At the time (1493, when Vnseo da Gama landed in India) the Afghan 
sivereigriiy in Xorthem Indie was dwindling to a vanishing point. ” fle® Of - 
n&nter’s History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 101-102, 
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In iho ycfir flOJ A.II., four fillips of llie Porlngncso ChrisHnns^ 
cnmo to ilie ports of (Jnmirinali * nncl Kfilikoi, and Ibo Portugneso 
after ascertaining tlioronghly the state of affairs 5 of tlio 6cn*boni'd 
Sttifed tiack. Ami tlio next, year, nix Portuguese skips arrived nt 
Kfilikot,* and the Portuguese dificmbarkcd, and made n prayer to 
Ibc ruler of that plnce, ivbo was called Saniri, to prevent tlioMusal- 
juans from trading with Arabia, urging ttint they (the Portuguese) 
would yield him more jirofit than the Mnsalmans. Tiio Samri did 
not listen to their jirayer. Hat the Christians commenced molesting 
the Musalmans in mercantile business, so that the Samri ® becom- 
ing enraged ordered the former’s filaiightcr and massacre. 
Seventy leading Christians were slain ; whilst the rest getting into ^ 
sloops sailed out to save thcmselvc.s and alighted near the town 
of KmiljUi, the ruler whereof was on terms of hostility with tho 

* Corilliani, llie first PortopncFo explorer in Indin, etnyed some time on tho 
Mntnhar coa^t (having come Uicro from Aden on nn Arab ship), in 1487> 
Vnreo dll Gnmn reached Calient on May £0th, 1403. See Dr. Hnntor's Bis- 
lory, Vol. 1, pp. 67-38. 

* Tho Knropean form of Qnndrinnh is, I kiicfs, Conlon or Calicouian. For 
Conlon, Cnliconlnn, Cochin, Calient, sec tho map at p. 00, of tho above Bis- 
lor}’. Ihnd-liatiitiih {1301.1377} mentions Qnilon nnd Calicut amongst tho 
five chief ports tliat ho had seen. See p. JS, n. 2 of tho aboro Bistory. 

t Dp. Ilonlcr slates that nt the tiino tho Mninbnr chiefs wero tolcrnnt of 
the religions of tho mnny notions who traded nt tiioir ports. Abu Znid when 
mentioning the foreign colonics rcconls that tho king allows cnoh soot to fol- 
low its own religion {Abu ZnidnO-lTasan of Siinf translated in Sir Bonry 
lllliol's History of India). Mauiebnenns, MiiBnlmiins, Jews, and Christians 
were alike welcome at tho Malabar irorts. Not onlj' Jews from tho earlier 
times (from (ith century IJ.O.) nnd ‘St. Thomas Christians, ' from 68 A.D., 
but also Arab traders (Moplalis) both in prc-lslnmio nnd Islamic times wore 
settled on Iho Malabar coasts. {See Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, pp. 08-100}. 

* The Zamoriii of Cnliout received tho Portugneso grnoiously. But tho 
foreign Amb mcrchnnlii, then the most powerful community nt his port, per- 
ceived that tho now ocenn-ronto must imperil their nnciont monopoly by- 
way of tho Bed Son. They accordingly inslignted the court ofBoinls to in- 
trignes wliicli nenrly ended in n tronoherous mnssncrc, p. 103, Buntor’s History, 
Vol. I. The lliynz’s nccount would however show that tho provooation camo 
from tho side of tho Portuguosc, wlio cnmo with n crusading spirit. {Seo 
p. 101, ibid). 

t In English historios, ho is called tho * Zamorin,* which is the Enropoan 
form of tho Tamil Samuri, moaning * son of tho Sen. ’ See Hunter’s History 
of British India, Vol. I, p. 06, n. 1. 

6 Or Coohin. From Buntor's History, Vol. I, p. 103, it would appear Da 
Gama departed from Calient, and for some time stopped at Oannauoro. 
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Samr!. Thoro tlioy obtained pemission to build a fort, and •with- 
in a short timo thojr orocted quickly a small fort, and dismantling a 
mosque which stood on the sea-shore they built on its site a 
church. 1 • And this was the first fort which the Christians erected 
in India. In the mcahwhilo, the inhabitants of the port, of 
Kanor also leagued with them. The Christians erected a fort also 
there. Being freed from anxiety, tlie Cliristians commenced a 
trade in pepper and ginger, and obstructed* others from trading 
therein. Consequently, the Samri advancing with his forces slew 
the son of the king of Kuchin, and ravaging that province returned. 
The successors of the slain ruler collecting again a force raised 
the standard of sovereignty, rc-populntcd the province, and under 
the advice of the Perengis * placed a flotilla of galleys in the 
sea. And the imler of Kanor also similarly fitted out a flotilla of 
boats. The Samri, getting enraged at this, bestowing all his 
treasures on the army, twice or thrice advanced with his forces 
against Kuchin.'* At every time, the Portuguese ^helped Kuchin, 

1 In 1600 King Emmanncl of Fortngal sent a fleet of thirteen ships under 
Pedro Alvarez Caleral, who was well received by the Zamorin,and established 
a factory on shore at Calient for pnrohnse of spices. He captured an Arab 
vessel and a Moslem vessel. The Arab merchants wore roosed to indig- 
nation, and Backed the Portngnese factory at Calient, slaying the chief ogent 
and fifty-three of his men. Caleral retaliated by bnming ten Arab ships, 
and, sailed down to Cochin, bnrning two more Calient vessels on his way, 
Caleral conclnded a friendly treaty with the Hajah of Cochin, promising to 
make him some day Zamorin of Calient, and established a factory at Cochin. 
Priendly overtures were also received by him from the Eajah of Qnilon and 
Cannanor. See Hnnter’s History, Tol. I, p. 107. The fanatical vandalism 
of the Portuguese Christians in demolishing a Moslem Mosqne, is in sad con- 
trast to the toleration and scrnpulons regard for the sanctity of the Christian 
Church shewn by the early Moslem Arabs under Omar, after the latter had 
conquered Palestine and visited Jerusalem. — Sec Sir William Mnir’s 'Annals 
of the Early Csdiphate/ p. 210. 

i Animated by a crusading spirit the aim of the Portuguese Government 
was to destroy the Arab commerce, and to establisb an armed monopoly. See 
Hunter's History, Tol. I, p. 108. 

S I.e., the Portuguese Christians. For the origin and significance of the 
term Ferengis, see Dr. Hunter’s History of British Indio, Tol. I, p. 184, Says 
Dr. Hnnter: “The ravenous hordes thus let loose in Indiii, made the .race- 
name of Christian (Ferengi) a word of terror until the strong rule of the 
Mn^al Empire turned it into one of contempt. ” ' See also n.,2, 'tbtd.' ' 

* ‘In 1602 Vasco da Gama as Portuguese Admiral of the Indian Seas came to 
India for the second time, with a fleet of twenty vessels. He bombarded Calient 
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BO ihai tbe Samt'i did not succeed in subduing it, and witliout 
attaining bis object retired. Becoming powerless, be sent envoys 
to tbe rulers of Egypt, Jiddab, tbe Dakhin and Gujrat. Com- 
plaining of the malpractices of tbe Christians, he asked for help, 
and sending out nniratives of the oppressions practised by the 
Christians ^ver the Mnsalmans, he stirred up the veins of their * 
zeal and mge. At length, Sultan Qab^ur Gknrit despatched to the 

and destroyed its Arab merobant-fleet. At Coobin, Cannanore, Qnilon, and 
Bnticain, be established factories. Da Gama’s sneoesses were stained by re- 
volting crnelties never to be forgotten. For a grnesome detail of those bar- 
barons ornoltios, see Hantor’s History, Vol, I, pp. 109, 139, 140 and 141. Da 
Gama now (1503) returned to Lisbon. The Zamoriu and the Arab merchants 
burned to avenge the tortures and outrages inflicted by this Christian fanatic. 
They attaoked the Cochin Baja, seized his capital, and demanded snr. 
render of the Portuguosc factors left under his protection. The Cochin chief 
bravely held out nntil relieved by arrival of the nest Portnguese fleet in Sep- 
tember, 1503. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 110. This fleet operated against 
India under Alfonso de Albuquerque and his cousin Francisco de Albuquer- 
que, In India, the two Albuquerques built a fort at Cochin, established a 
factory at Quilon, aud severely punished the Zamorin. Alfonso returned to 
Lisbon in 1501, whilst his cousin was lost on his way home together with his 
squadron.’ See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 111. 

The nest ospedition was sent in 1504 nnder Lopo Soarez de Albergaria. ‘ He 
coutinued the policy of unsparing destruction against the ports in which 
Arab influence prevailed ; laid part of Calicut in ruins, and bnrned Cranganor* 
Soarez broke the Arab supremacy on the Malabar coast. In 1505, King 
Bmmannel of Portugal sent Don Francisco da Almeida as the Portuguese 
Viceroy in India. His principal duty wos to ooersoo the Malabar sea-coast 
chiefs who might bo friendly to the Arab merchants, to strengthen the Portu- 
guese faotorites on shore, and thirdly, to break the Moslem Jiaval supremacy, 
including the armed Arab merchantmen of Calicut and the regular Navy of 
the Mameluke Sallnn of Egypt, who menaced the esistenoe of Portugal in the 
East. This was the third and last act in the long conflict between Medimval 
Christendom and Islam, In four years (1605-1609), Almeida overthrew the 
power of the Moslem Arabs at the Malabar ports, defeated the Zamorin and 
destroyed his fleet of 84 ships and 120 galleys, and slew 3,000 Mnsalmins,* 
See Hunter’s History, Vol, I, p. 116. 

1 “ The Mameluke StilSan of Egypt sent forth in 1508 a great expedition under 
Admiral Amir Husain, who effected a coalition with the Moslem fleet of the 
northern Bombay const, and was aiming to effect also a junction with the 
southern Calicut sqnadron. Lourenco Almeida, son of the Portuguese Viceroy, 
attempted to oppose this junction, but was shot down. The Moslem victors 
chivalrously gave him honourable burial, and respectfully oongratnlated 
Almeida on a son who at the age of twenty-two had covered himself with 


Indian coasts n General, named Amir ^osain, •with a fleet' of* 
thirteen ■n’ar-vessels, containing a naval force ■with armaments.' 
Sultrin Mahmud of Gnirat and Sultan Mahmud Bahmani of the 
Dakliin also fitted out numerous ships from the ports of Deo, 
Surat, Kolah, Dabil and Jabul, in order to fight with the Portu* 
gucso. First, the ships from Egypt arrived in the port of Deo, 
and uniting with the ships of Gnjrat set out for Jafaul, which was 
the rendezvous of tho Portuguese. And some ships of the Samri 
and some ships of Goa and Dabil having also joined them, they 
kindled the fire of war; but suddenly, one warship full of tlio 
Portuguese quietly sailed up from the rear. The Portuguese 
commenced a cannonade, and converted tho sea into a zone of 
fire. Malik Aj’az, ruler of Deo, and Amir jGusain were obliged to 
fight with them, but failed to effect anything. Some Egyptian 
galleys were captured, and tho Musalmans drank tho potion of 
martyrdom, whilst the Portuguese triumphantly steered back to 
their own poi'ts. Inasmuch ns* at that period, Sultan Salim, 
Khaqan^ of Biim (Tni’key), defeated the ffliorinh Sultan* of 
Egypt, and the empire of the latter came to an end, the Snmrl 
who was the promoter of this war lost heart, and the Portuguese 
acquired complete domination. In tho month of Bam^Snj 915 
A.H., the Portuguese proceeded to Kulikot, set fire to the Cathe- 
dral Mosque, and swept the town with the' broom of plunder.^ But 
on the following day, the Malnbarese collecting together attacked 

imperisltabie gloty. In 1609, Almeida, the senior, defeated tiie combined 
Moslem fleets oC Din, and slew 3,000 of their men. The aggressions of the 
Turks upon Egypt garo the Mameluke Sulfan, of Cairo, ^orlc nearer home, 
and disabled him from sending further expeditions to India. 

QThe Turks wrested Egypt from the Mameluke Snknn in 1517]. 

Almeida’s victory over Moslems oS Din on February 2nd, 1609, secured to 
Christendom the Maval supremacy in Asia, and tnrned the Indian Ocean for 
the next centnry into a Fortngnese sea. "■ See Hunter’s History of British 
India, Vol. , I, pp. 117-118. 

'* The flrst 'five years of annnnl expeditions from ISOO to 1505 had given the 
Fortngnese the upper hand in the armed commerce of the Malabar coast. 
The following four years under Almeida (1505-1509J left them masters of the 
Indian Ocean. The next six years (1609-1515) were niider Alfonso de Albu- 
querque to see them grow into a territorial power .'on the Indian continent.” 
See ibid,, p. 119. 

1 In the printed Fersian text, KAankdn is obviously 'a misprint or misread- 
ing for Bhaaan. which is a title held by Saltans of Turkey. 

f he., the Mamelnke Snitaiis of Egypt; 
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tTie Oliristians, killed five liunfirecl leading Portuguese, and 
drowned many of them in the sea. Those who escaped the sword 
fled to the port of Kolam,^ and intriguing -with the Chief of that 
place, at a distance of half a farsaMk from that townj erected a 
small fort, and entrenched themselves there. And in the same 
year, they ®wrested the fort of Goah from the possession of Yusaf 
Adil Shall but the latter shortly after amicably got it back from 
their hands. But after a short period, the Portuguese offering 
a large sum of money to the ruler of that place re-acquired 
possession of it, and establishing their Capital at that port, which 
was very strong, fortified it further. And the Samri, from the 
humiliation and sorrow consequent on this, died in the year 921 
A.H., and his brother succeeding him censed hostility, and estab- 
lishing peaceful relations with the Portuguese, gave the latter 
permission to ei'ect a fort near the town of Kalikot, obtaining from 
tiiem a stipulation to the effect that he would send yearly four 
.ships of pepper and ginger to the ports of Arabia. For a short 
while, the Portuguese kept their promise and word, but when 
the fort was completed, they prevented his trading in the afore- 
said articles, and commenced various mnlpratices and oppressions 
on the MusalmSns. And similarly, the Jews who were at Ka- 
dntklor,* being infonned of the weakness of the Samri, trans- 
gressed the limits of propriety/ and caused many Musalmans to 
drink the syrup of martyrdom. ''The Samri, repenting of his past 
policy, first proceeded to Kadatklor, and completely extinguished 

1 Ferliaps ‘ Oonlan.’ 

■ 8 Albuquerque (1S09-1615) succeeded Alnieidn as the Portuguese Viceroy 
iu India. 

8 Yusuf Adil §hali wns king of Bijapur, which was one of the five Musal- 
miin States formed in Southern India out of the old BahmanT kingdom. 

The fort of Goa wns seized by the Portuguese in 1510. 

“ The pirate chief Timoju proposed to Albuquerque that as the lord of 
Goa was dead (in reality absent) they should seize the place. This they easily 
did in March, 1510. But the rightful sovereign, a son of the Ottoman Sultan 
Amurnd II, whoso romantic adventures bad ended with his carving for himself 
the kingdom of Bijapur in southern India, hurried back to Goo, and drove out 
the Portuguese in May. The king being again called away by disturbances in 
the interior, the Portuguese recaptured Goa with the help of the pirate 
Timoju in November, 1610. Its rightful sovereign, Yusaf Adil Shah the king 
of Bijapur, died in the following month (December.) His son was a minor.” 
See Hunter’s History, Yol. I, pp. 152-153. 

♦ That is, ‘ Cranganor.’ (See map in Hunter’s History, Vol, I, p. 96).j 
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llie Jews, so' tliafc no trace of them remained 'there, ' After this, 
with the support of all the Mnsalmatis of Malabar, .ho advanced 
to Kalikot, besieged the' fort of the Portuguese, and fighting 
bravely defeated the latteiy and stormed their fort. In con^e* 
quence, the power and prestige of the Malabare se Musalmans 
grew, and without any pass from the Portuguese they despatched - 
on their own behalf vessels loaded with pepper and ginger' to 
the ports of Arabia. In the year 938 A.H., the Portuguese erect* 
od a fort at Jaliat, which is six haroh from Kalikot ; and the pas- 
sage of ships from Malabar was thereby rendered difficult. 
Similarly, the Oliristiana^ in those years, during the reign of 
Burhan ITizam ^ah, erecting a fort at Baikundah close tothe port 
of Jahhl, settled down there. In the year 943 A.H., erecting a fort 
also at Kadatklor, the Christiana acquired much power. At this 
time, Sultan Sulaiman, son of Sultan Salim of Turkey,^ planned 

The word Lup means both ‘ a Christinn,’ as well ns a ‘ fire-worshipper.’ 

In the latter sense, it would imply the ‘ Pnrsees.* 

s In 1538, Solymnn the magnificent, Emperor of Turkey, captured Aden 
(Hunter’s History, "Vol. II, p. 147). Constantinople, the capital of the old 
Eastern Homan Empire, is still known amongst Musalmans in India ns ' Bum.* 

“ To tho ‘ martyr’s blood * of the Portuguese, the Moslems opposed their 
Holy Fleet. First the Arabs of the Indiau ports supplied the fighters for the 
faith. Then the Mameluke Sul)Sn of Cairo sent armaments. Finally enter- 
ed on tho scene the mighty power of the Turkish Empire, whioh deemed its 
subjugation of Egypt incomplote as long as the Portuguese threatened the Bed 
Sen. The Arabs of the Indian ports quickly succumbed to the cavaliers of 
the Cross. The Mamelnke Sulfan of Egypt, hard-pushed by the.Ottommns 
from the north, could make no headway against the Portuguese in the east. 
Bnt tho Turks or ‘ Bnmis ’ turned back the tide of Christian conquest in 
Asia. ‘ Tho cry, the Rumis are coming ’ whioh afflicted Albuquerque, for ever 
resounded in the cars of Lis successors. When the Portuguese closed tho 
Malabar shore route to the Moslem world, tho Arab ships struok boldly across 
the Indian Ocean for Aden to south of Ceylon, passing through the Maidive 
Island or far out at sea. When the Portugnese secured the strong position of 
Din at tho north entrance to Indian waters, the Turks constantly harassed 
that station and tried to outflank it by menacing the Portuguese factories 
westward on the Persian Gulf. When tho Portuguese sought the enemy in 
tho Bod Sea, they wore often repulsed, and their momentary successes at 
Aden ended in lasting failure. In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a few 
years’ arrangement with the Turks, offering in 1641 to supply popper in 
orohnngo for wheat, and passes for Moslem ships in Indian waters in rotnm 
for free entrance to Aden and tho Arabian porta of tho Red Sen. Tho unholy 
project came to nought. Pour years later, in 1546, tho Turks boldly attacked 
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to turn out the Portuguese from tlie ports of India, and to take 
possession thereof himself. Accordingly, in the year 944 A.H., he 
Bent his Vazir, Sulaimau Pa^i, with a fleet of one hundred wai*- 
ships to the port of Aden, in order to take it first, as it formed the 
key to the maritime position of India, (^nd then to proceed to the 
ports of India. Sulaiman Pasha in that year wresting the port of 
Aden from Shaijdi Daud, and slaying the latter, sailed out for the 
port of Deo, and commenced warfare. He had nearly stormed it, 
when his provisions and treasures ran short. Therefore, without 
accomplishing his mission, he sailed back to Turkey. And in the 
year 963 A.H., the Portuguese became dominant over the ports of 
Harmiiz^ and Muscat, over Sumatra, Malacca,® Milafor, Hak, 
Patan, Haslikui’, Ceylon, and over Bengal to the confines of 
China, and laid the foundations of forts at many places. But 
Sultan All A]^I stormed the fort of Sumatra ; and the ruler of 
Ceylon also defeating the Portuguese, put a stop to their molesta- 
tion over his country. And the Samri, ruler of Kalikot, being 
hard-pressed, sent envoys to Ali Adil ^ah, and persuaded the 
latter to fight with the Portuguese, and to expel them from his 
kingdom. And in the year 979 A.H., the Samri besieged and 
stormed the fort of Jaliat, whilst Hazim Shah and Adil Shah 
pushed on to Eiiikandah and Goah.® The Samii, by the prowess 
of his men of bravery and heroism, captured the fort of Jaliat, 
but Nazim ^ah and Adil Shah, owing to the venality of their 
disloyal officers who suffered themselves to be taken in by the 
bribes offered them by the Portuguese, had to retire without 
achieving their objects. From that time forward, the Portuguese 

tbo Portuguese Din ; in l54/r, their janissaries appeared before Portuguese 
Malacca ; in 16S1, and again in 1681, their galleys sacked Portuguese Muscat. 
My present object is merely to bring into .view the struggle between Islam 
and Christendom for the Indian Ocean in the century preceding the appear- 
ance of the English on the sceno. I dare not expand these preliminary 
chapters by the deeds of heroism and chivalrous devotion on both sides. '' 
See Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Yol. I, pp. 130-132. 

1 Z.e., Ormuz. 

S Malacca was taken by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in ISll. See 
Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 127. 

S On the Portuguese seizing Goa in 1510, the Portuguese naval supremacy 
along the South-Western Indian coast was thoroughly established, and no 
Musalman ship could safely trade in Malabar waters without a pass from the 
Christians. See Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, YoU I, p. 126. 

52 
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Cliristians, adopting a settled policy* of molesting and oppress- 
ing the Musalmans, perpetrated much highhandedness. “Whilst 
some ships of Emperor <Talala-d>din Mulbammad Akhar, wliich 
-without a pass from the Portngueso had proceeded to^Makkah, 
^ wore returning from the port of Jiddah, they loot^ thorn, 
and inflicted various molestations and humiliations on the Musal- 
mans, and set fire to the ports of Adiluhad and Parahin -which 
belonged to Adil Shah, and ravaged them completely. And com- 
ing under the gniso of traders to the port of Dahil, the Portu- 
guese schemed by means of fraud and ti’oachery to get hold of it 
also. But the Grovemor of that place, lOiwnjah Aliu-l-Mulk, a 
merchant of Shirasi, becoming apprised of their intention, killed one 
hundred and fifty principal Portuguese, and quenched the fire of 
their disturbance. 

SECTION II.— DESCRIPTIVE OP THE DOJIINATION OP 
THE ENGLISH CHRISTIANS OVER THE DOMINIONS 
OP BENGAL, AND THE DAKHIN, &c. 

Be it known to the minds of enlightened researchers, that from 
the date that the ships of Jalaln-d-dln Mul.iammad Akbar Pad- 
^uh** were captured at the hands of the Portuguese Christians, the 
sending of ships to the ports of Arabia and Ajam was totally 
suspended, inasmuch as the Emperor viewed the acceptance of 
passes from the Portuguese to be derogatory, whilst to send the 
ships without such passes was attended with danger to the 
lives of passengers, and with peril to their property. But the 
Emperor’s IJmara, like Nawab Abdu-r-Rahim ghan ©an-i-‘ 

1 “ From the time of Albuquerque the inexorable issue betvreen Oatbolioism 
and Islam in Asia stands forth. Each side firmly believed itself fight- 
ing the battles of its God. ' I trust in the passion of Jesus Christ in whom 
I place all confidence,’ Albnqnerqne declared in 1507 before entering on his 
governorship, ‘to break the spirit of the Moors (Mnsalmans).* ‘ We desire 
nought else but to be close to God ’ ran the Moslem summons in 1539. It 
denounced the aggressions ‘ of the Christians of Portugal,’ and -warned an 
Indian prince that if he held back, his soul would descend into bell. ’ fShlai- 
man Pasha to the ruler of Cambay, May 7th, 1539i) See Hunter’s Histoiy, 
Vol. I, pp. 129-130. 

* Akbar the Great, Emperor of India, bom 1542, reigned 1556-1605, and 
was the contemporaiy of Queen Elizabeth. 
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KbSnSni &o,, taking passes from tlio Portugneso Oliristiani 
sent out skips to the ports. And for somo time tho state o 
thiijg.s continued in this wise. Whou Emperor Nuru-d-din Mu 
hammnd Jnbaugir ascended the throne of Dchli, he permitted thi 
English Christians, who, in their articles of faith, totally diffe: 
from tho Christian Portngneso and tho Christian Pronch^ &c.,^n( 
who thii’st for tho latter’s hlood, and are in hostility with ih( 
latter, to settle down iu tho tract of Surat,® which pertained to thi 
Province of Gujrut.® This was tho first place amongst tho Indiai 
sca-porls, where the English Christians settled down. Befoi’i 
this, the English Christians used to bring them trading ships t 


^ Abdnr Rnhiin, ^nn>i.|Gtnnaii, wns n son of Bnimm Khan, and wn 
born nl Lahore, 9G4 A.U, In 084, ho was nppointod to Gnjrit. Ho couquere 
for Akbar Gujriil, nnd defeated SnlfSu Mnzallar, King of Gnjrat, nt th 
balilo of Snrkij. His great dcods were tho conquosta of Gujrot and Sind! 
nnd the defeat of Sahail ^Su of Btjnpnr. (See Blochnuianu's TraoBlatio 
of Aiu>j-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 334). 

S In 1G07 Captain William HnwhinB landed nt Snrnt with a letter froj 
James I. to tho £Iug}inl Bmporor (Bmperor Jahangir reigned 1G05>1627), nn 
proceeded to tho Coort at Agra. In 1611 Sir Henry Middleton landed c 
Swally. In 1012 Captain Best rooted tho Portugneso sqnadron near Snrn' 
and obtained congratnlations of tho Mughal Governor, who allowed th 
Hnglish to sottlo nt Surat in 1G13. Dowuton’s sen Gglit in IGIG cstablisho 
English Hupromaoy over tho Portngncsc. In ICIC, Sir Thomas Boo was set 
by James I. to bo ' ambassador to tho Great Mognl. ' Surat was tho olu’c 
starting place for Mecca, and tho Portugneso squodivn had troubled tho ooea 
path of pilgrimage. Tho Imperial Ooart, too happy that one infidel fioc 
should destroy another, grouted to Sir Thomas Boo an ' order * for trad( 
Boo obtained a ' permit ’ iu lOIG for tbo English to reside at Snrat ond t 
travel freely into ilio interior, and also n similar 'gi-nuf iu 1618 from Friuc 
Khnrrnm (afterwards Emperor SbahJalinn) who was tbon Mnghal Vicero 
of Gujrat. Tho English by tlioir good conduct gradually acquired tbo posi 
tion of a useful soa'polico, and as patrol of tho Moslem pilgrim.ocean-ronte 
and as n ' snro sonreo of rovouuo,’ nndor tbo Great Mughnl. In 1657 the Eng 
lish Company decided that tboro should bo ono ‘ presidency ’ iu India, tha 
being nt Surnt. Sco Hunter's History of British India, Tol. II, Chap. II> 

B Akbar conquered and ro-oonquorod GnjrSt and the province on the shor 
of tho Gulf of Cambay bofcweou 1B72-1S92 ; and these were finally annexe 
to the Mughal Empire in 1593. Surat was the Capital of Gujrat and th 
Chief Mughnl port on tbo western const for the embarkation of pilgrims t 
Mecca. Surat is tho modern roprosontativo of tho ancient province of Surasl 
tra which inoladed not only Gujrat but part of Hathiwar. See Dj 
Hunter's History, Vol. II, p, 47, and his roforenoo to Cnuningham’s Ancisr 
Qcograplty of India. 


iho poi’ls of Tiulin, nnd after pale of ilicir cargoes used to sail “hack 
to their own country. After thej* pcttlcd do\7n at Surat, the 
trading fnclorios of the Twigltah CliHstinns, like those of the 
Christinn Portuguese and the Pronch, Ac., gradnally sprang np at 
differoni conti-cs l)oth in tho Dnkhin > and in Bengal,® and they paid 

I For tlic lir«t Knt^liHb KRltloinRntoon tlin, MatJrftP Const (10n»lC5S), rcc Dr. 
llunter’fi History of nrilish Tiiitin, Vot. IT, Ciinp. HI. Their first fOttlftmcnt 
iiiulcr Cnptnin Hippon on Ihni const wss in 1011 nl Mnnnlipntntn, the chief 
scn.port of ttm Mosinni (tolconcln Kingdom (fonndrd in 1512 ntiderKninh 
Shull I line on the brent:ing>np of tbr Mnsnlmnn Ilnbmnni Dynnsty, end cot 
Hubtliicd by the Httgbnl Kinpire nntil 1CK7). In 1032, tbo Knglish received 
the * Golden I’lierninnnd ’ (fnrmnn) of the Golcondn King for their settlement 
nt Mnsulipntnm. In 1G39, Ibo Knglish under Francis Day bnilt n factory nl 
Madras. In 1015, tho Moslem King of Golcondn confirmed the grant of 
MndroB for an Knglish scUlemont. In IC53, Madras was raised to nn indepon* 
dent * presidency,* and in 1G5S, the English Company declared nil its scttlc- 
monts in DcugnI and tho Caroninndc! Const sobnrdinnto to Fort St. George. 

* For an ncconnl of the English settlements in IlengnI (between 1G33-1G38), 
800 Uuntor's IHslory of ‘ Uritisb India, ’ Vol. II, Chap. IV, and Wilson’s 
‘ Early Annals of Ibc English in Bengal, * Vol. I. 

In 1032, by order of Emperor Shah Jnhan, Qnsim Klian destroyed the For* 
tngnese scltlcmont ni lingli, and cspollcd (bo Porlngucso who had been ill* 
trontiiig the Moslems. The English Company’s agent at the Slasulipntnm fac- 
tory seized the occasion, and sent ont in 1033, on n country boat, eight Eng* 
lislimon to try and open up Irado with tho fertilo provinces nt tho tnootb of 
tho Ganges. Tlioso headed by Bnlpb Cartwright reached nnrisbpnr in Orissa, 
and then quietly crept np to the conrt of Mnlcandy, in Fort Bnrabati, in 
Cuttack, where resided ii Mnghnl Dopnty-Govomor for Orissa, named Agha 
^fnlmmmnd Znman. This polite I’crsion — tho Deputy-Governor of Orissa — 

* received tho Englishmen in his Audience-hall, offably inclined his head to 
Mr. Carta-right, then slipping oil his sandal offered his foot to tho English 
raerohnnt to kiss, which ho twice refnsed to do, hut nt last was fain to do it.’ 
(Hnntor’s History, Vol. IT, p. 89). Tho Deputy-Governor on May 5th, 10.33, 
Bonlod an order giving tho English nmplo license to trade. (See tost of order 
in Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 11-12). The 
beginning of tho English trado with Orissn is usually ascribed to nfarman 
granted to tho English in 1034 by Emperor Shah Jahnn, confining them to 
Fippli near an old month of tho Snbnrimrukha river. On Blny Gth, 1033, the 
English built a honso of business at Ilnrihnrpui-, near Jngotsingpnr in the 
Cuttack distriot, this being the first English factory in tlio present Licntcnonl- 
Govornorsliip of Bengal. In dune, 1633, Cartwright founded a factory nt 
Balasorc. lu 1650, tho English founded a factory at Hngli. Gabriel Bough- 
ton, au English Surgeon, who was in 1030 Surgeon to Shah Shuja (Mughal 
Viceroy of Bongal who resided et Bajmaha]}, used his inflneiico in tho Vice- 
regal Court, in getting favour extended to tho Englis'h, who reooived .in 16B0. 
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cnstbms-dntics like others. During tho reign of Emperor Aurang- 
zeb Alnmglr, the English rendered loyal services to tho Emperor, 
and were, thoveforo, granted an Imperial Farmav,^ permitting them 
to ei'ect trading factories in the Imperial dominions generally, and 
in Bengal espcciall\*, and also remitting cnstoms'dnties on the 
ships of the English Company, in consideration of an annual 
payment by the latter of three thousand rn 2 )ccs, ns has already 
been mentioned in connection with tho foundation of Calcutta. 
Ei’cin that time, the English acquired much prestige in Bengal. 

In tho year 11G2 A.H., ITnwab ^fnzaffar Jang, maternal grand- 
son of Nizamu-UMulk A?af Jali, at tho instigation of Hnsain 
Dost aliait Chand, who was ono of tho lending men of Arkat 
(Arcot), allied himself with tho Clu'istian French, and attacked 
Anwarn-d-din IThan i^nhuinat Jang Gopam!ini, '^ho was ETizim ^ 
of Arkat from tho time of Hawab Nizilran-l-Mulk Asaf Jab, in 
order to wrc-st tho province of Arkat. A great battle was fought, 
and Nawab iShnbamnt Jang, on tho battlc-iicld, disjjlaying- bravery 
and heroism, was killed. Nawab Hizamu-d-danlah, second son 
of Nnwab Asaf Jah, who, on tho death of bis father, had sne- 
cccdcd to the mnsnad of the Vicoi’oyalty of tho Dakhin, on hear- 
ing of tho hostilit}’ of his maternal nephew, with a force of 
seventy thousand cavalry and ono hnndrcd thonsand infantry, set 
out to chastise Muzaffar Jang. Arriving at the port of Bnlchari 
(Pondichory) on tho 26th Rabin-l-gwal 1I63A.H., Nizamn-d- 
daulali fought a battle, in which he triumphed, whilst Muzaffar 
Jang was captured. Nizamn-d-danlab spent the rainy season at 
Ai'kat. The Christians of Bnlchari (Pondicheiy) conspii'cd with 
Himraat ^lan and other Afghan genei'als of Karnatik, who were 
servants of Nizamu-d-daulah, and deceiving them by holding out- 
temptations of lands and treasures, blinded their sense of obliga- 

a ‘ nislmn ’ or * permit’ from Skah Rliuja to trade duty-free in Bengal on pay- 
ment of Bs. 3,000. 

1 Ills Majesty Emperor Anrangzob on 27tli Pebrnnry, 1600, granted a /ar-' 
man to tlio English. Tlie/(ir»ian sots forth that ' all the English having made 
a most Immblc, submissivo petition that tho ill-orimcs they have done may be 
pardoned,’ and promised to pay a fino of Rs. 160,000, to restore all plundered 
goods, and bohavo themselves no more in snob a slmmeful manner, the Em- 
peror accepts their snbmiBsion and grants them a new license for trade, on 
condition that * Mr. Ohild, who did the disgrace, ho turned ont and espelled.’ 
(See Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 266). In 1690, Chnrnook returned from 
Madras, and for tho third time anchored at Calonttn. .... . . 
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tionB. Those traitors tied np the waist of mutiny and treachery, 
and conspiring with the Christians of Bulchari (Pondichery), 
on the night of the sixteenth Mnharrara, 1174 A^H., delivered a 
night-attack, and killed N^awab Nizamn-d-daulah. After the fall 
of Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah, the Afghans and the Christians (the 
French) placed Nawab MuzafEar dang on the mamad. Muzaffar 
Jang proceeded to Bulchari (Pondichery) with a contingent of the 
Afghans, and taking a large number of Christian French in his 
service made them his confidants. In the same year, taking a 
Jarge force consisting of ^f gh ans and Christians, he set out for 
Haidarabad, and crossing the confines of Arkat came to the Af- 
gh an tract. From the vicissitude of fortune, hostility broke out 
between MuzafEar Jang and the Afghans, and it led to a fight. 
On the 17th Rahlu-l-awal of the aforesaid year, both sides ar- 
ranged themselves in battle-array. On. one side were arrayed 
MuzafEar Jang and the Christian French, and on the other the 
Af gha TiR. Rimmat !^an and other Af gh an Generals, meeting 
with their deserts for disloyalty, were killed, whilst Muzaffiir 
Jang from an arrow-shot which pierced the pupil of his eye 
was also killed. After this, the Christian ' French entered the 
service of AmIru-l-Mumalik Salabat Jang, third son .of A§af 
Jah, I’eceived as jagirs Sikakul and Bajbandari, &o,, and acquired 
so much influence, that their orders became current in the Dakhin. 
No Musalman ruler had before this taken into employ the Christian 
French, though from a long period they used to frequent the ports of 
the Dakhin. It was Mazaffar Jang who taking the Christian French 
into his service, introduced them into the Moslem dominions. 
When the Christian French acquired so much influence, the 
Christian English, who thirsted for the blood of the French, also 
cherished ambition to meddle with the Imperial dominions, acquir- 
ed possession of some tracts in the Dakhin, brought the fort of 
^ ^urat into their own possession, ^nd established fortified fac- 
tories in Bengal. In that the French slaying Nawab Anwaru-d- 
din !^an Gopamani, the Subahdar of Arkat, and nominally 
installing another person at its head, had become dominant in the 
Dakhin, Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan, son of Nawab Anwaru-d-din 
KhiiTi ^ entered into an alliance with the English Chiefs. The latter 
advancing to the assistance of Nawab Muhammad Ali !^an spared 
no measure to help him, and exerted themselves strenuously to 
exterminate the French. In 1174 A.H., the English besieged 



Uin fori of nulcliftri (Pondioljory), niul ^rrosHjip it from flic linmls 
of tlio I'n'nrii mprtl if, n']iil‘;l Hil.'tikfi], lirijbniidnri, niid oMioi* 
.fiitjUr wcro «uiP.xprc<»Mlly nbandnncd l»j- flio French. Nnwab 
Mtihtttiimnd AJi IChan, oitli fho of (he Knf^li.sli, snccccdccl 

hi*^ ftillier on (he (lii’one of the ViceroynKy of Arknt (Areot), 
tinder (lie f-tininiiioof Walrijuh Aiiiirn>l>llin(] Mnliiiininnd AliJvlinn 
Mriii^i'ir MilMnifUiiiiletl hiniseJf (o (he JiiigH.*.}! Chiefs, mid 

}>!!••• rd lii>; life in t.nse ntnl ^^ll•!l>tute. Notv (he jirovitiec of Arknt 
(Ajvoi). like JJeneal, is iimler (ho doniiiinfion of the Knglish 
(■hiefs. 

And Its has hoen relnted before, when Nnw.'th Sirajn<d>dnn1nli, 
Naritn of ll('ii{r:il. ov.-jn;' to his itiexjierience, flung (he fifonc info 
the hotnel’s lusi, he sniToied of necessity the sting. {"And Natvah 
.lafar Ali Kliaii, fientiiig the Knglish ns his eonrnlants and collea* 
gars in the Nirrnnal of lUngal, mlTered ihem to aetjiiiro control 
over ndniitiistralive aflaifs. Innsnnich ns complete disintcgi'ation 
hnd oves taken the Moslem Kinpire of Delhi, in every .Sfihnh the 
Provintral (Jovernors uecjniring authority grow into semi-inde- 
pendent Feiidatcries. Notv, sinec a period of thirty years, the Pio- 
viners of llciigal. Hihfir. and Orissa have come into the possession 
and nnthority of the Knglish Chiefs. An Knglish Chief, .styled 
(he Goveiuor-Cenei-al, coming from Kiiglnnd, rc.sides in Cal- 
rtjitn, and helecting llepntics for the collection of tho revenue 
and for ndministTtition of civil and criminal jusl ice, and for trad- 
ing hnsiiiess, sends them onf to every place. And cstabli.shing 
(ho fOialNnh Knohiri t (the Court of Crown- lands) in Calcultn.ihc 
Knglish Governor settles on his own behalf tlio assc.ssmcnl of tho 
revenue of each ^ila (District). And the Dcpntio.s and tho 
Ziladars (District. OlHccra) collecting revenues, remit them to 
Calcutta. 

In the year 1178 .(V.1I., when the English bccanio viclorions* over 
Nftwuh Vazini-1-Mnlk .Shujuu-d-dnulah, Nazim of tho ^ubah of 
Audit and Ilahfibad (Allahabad), a treaty was entered into, and the 
English loft to tlio Nawab Vazir bis country. From that time, they 
have acquired influence over that Sfibab also, and seizing tho district 
of Banurns hare separated it from that Subah. And their soldiers 
quartering Ihcmselvo.s in the dominions of tho Nawab-Vazir, as tho 

I That is, the Board of Rovciino or the * Suddi'r Boniil.' 

* For tliiB victory and tlio tronty Mint followed, boo note anlo and Scir-uU 
MutaMicnn. 
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latter’s servants, exercise irifluence over all affairs. Heaven knows 
what would be the eventual upshot of this state of things. 

Similarly, in the Dakhin, the English have got in the fort of 
Madras an old factory and a large army. They have also ac- 
quired possession of the Province of Avkat. they hold, as jUgirs 
under Nijsam AH !^an, the towns of Ganjam,{Barampnr, Iciapnn 
SiknkQl, Tshaqpatan, the fort of Qasim kotah, Bajbandar, Her 
(Bllore), Machlibandar (Masullipatam), Bajwarah, and the fort of 
Kondbali, &c., and the Zamindars of those places appeanng before 
them pay in revenue. And whenever ETizara AH ij^an needs 
auxiliaries, they furnish him with strong contingents, and out- 
wardly do not disobey his orders. 

But the English Ohristians^ are embellished with the ornaments 
of wisdom and tact, and adorned with the garments of considerate- 
ness and courtesy. They are matchless iii the firmness of their re- 
solutions, in the perfectness of their alertness, in the organisation 
of battles, and in the arrangement of feasts. They are also 
unrivalled in their'laws for the administration of justice, for the 
safety of their subjects, for extermination of tyranny, and for 
protection of the weak. Their adherence to their promises is so 
great that even if they risk their lives, they do not deviate from 
their words, nor do they admit liars to their society. They are 
liberal, faithful, forbearing, and honourable. They have not 
learnt the letters of deceit, nor have they read the book of crooked- 
ness. And notwithstanding their difference in creed, they do not 
interfere with the faith, laws, and religion of Musalmans. 

All wrauglings between Ghristmnity and Islam, after all, lead 
to the same place : 

The dream (of empire) is one and the same, only its interpreta- 
tions vary. 

1 The anther of the Biyaz appears to be remarkably liberal and oatholio 
in bis views, as the conclnding lines of his History wonld indicate. Oompare 
this picture of the ' new English rulers ’ with that in the Seir-xil-UntalAerin. 


The End. 
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Akbamagar"or Rajmahal or Ak- 
mahal, 44, 154, 189, 201, 218, 
220, 221, 233. 251, 269, 282, 294, 
310, 311, 344, 349, 359, 369, 376 
53 


AH Mubarak, surnamed Sultan 
Alnu-d-din, 45, 96, 96, 97 
Adinali Mosqno, 45 
Akbar’s Rent-Roll, 47 
Alaipur, 48, 128 , 

Ahi-uAkbari, 10, 49, 50, 52, 56, 
136, 143, 250 
Abioah revenue, 50 
Alivardi Khan Mahabat Jang, 60, 
291, 293, 294, 296, 297, 308, 311, 
313, 314, 318, 320, 321,323, 324, 
327, 328, 329, 830, 331, 332, 333, 
336. 337, 351 
Afrasiab, 54, 55, 56 
Artaxcxes Longimanus, 54 
Ardiglior Babagan, 56 
Alexander, 56, 67, 86 
Abul Pazl Allami, 56, 60, 173, 182 
Aryans. 57 
Aibak, 59 

Alau-d-din Jani, 69 
Au^al Bog, 60 
Audh or Oude, 60 
Alimich, 65 
Abardhan, 65 
Atrai, 65 

Alimardan Khilji surnamed Sul- 
tan Alan-d-din, 68, 70, 71 
Azu-d-din Muhammad Shiran 
Khilji, 69, 70 
Ahmad Iran, 69 
Aram Shah. 71 
Alau-d-din Khan, 73 
Alau-d-din Masud, 76 
Arsalan Elhan. 77, 78 
Amin Khan. 79, 80 
Amir Khusrau. 86, 88 
Amir Hasan, 86 
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Arz-UMamamuUk, 00 
AIan-(1>(lin llnsam Shah, 05, 114, 
128, 120, 131, 132, 13-1, 130, 140 
Ahui-l-Hnq, 108, 137 
Ahmad Shah 118, 110, 120 
Adam SJmhid, 121 
AIau-d>diit Pirnx Shah. 129 
Aairngarh, 135 
Adil IOhiii. 138 

Agra, 1.43, 145, 146, 183, 217, 273* 
287, 400 

Acgh Khan Ncnjii, 157 
All Qiili llcg, Aatajlu, Riirnamcd 
Shcr Afghan 100, 170 
Ahclur llnhitn Mirza Khan-i- 
Klinnan. 170, 184, 201, 408 
Shaikh Abdnr Kahman, snrnamcd 
Afzal Khan. 178, 182 
Adam Barlia Sycd, 174, 176, 194 
Acha Shaikh, 174, 170, 104 
Alau-d'din Ohishti Shaikh, anr- 
namcd Islam Khan, 173, 174 
Abdus Salam Klian, 170, 178, 104, 
211 

Abdus Salam Mir, snmamcd 
Islam Khan, 211, 212 
Abdul Mnazzam Klian, 178 
Abu Bakr Sycd, 179 
Abul Husain Mirza, snrnamcd 
Asaf Efean, 182, 183, 208, 273 
Abdul Aziz Qazi, 183 
Abdullah Ehnu, 183, 185, 191,195, 
196, 200, 274 

Ahmad Beg Khan. 190, 191, 102, 
193, 194, 195 
Abid Khan Diwan, 192 
Alahjar Khan. 196, 324 
Ahmadnagar, 200 
Arab Dnst Ghaib. 203, 204 
Azam Khan Kawab, 210, 211, 214 
Ali Vardi Khan. 218, 219, 221 
All Mardan Khan. 237 
Atau-l-lah Khan, 225, 310, 311, 
359 


Alamglrnagar or Kuch Bchar 
town, 224 

Abu Talib Mirza, RnrnnmcdS]hais- 
ta Khan, 227, 228 
Abul Hasan, 229, 230, 231 
Amvnr Kli wajah. 240 
Asnm Khwajah, 240, 287 
Azimganj, 214 
Ayema, 24.4 
AUamyhft, 244 
Abdul Wahed, 250 
Azimabad, 252, 207, 209, 295, 310, 
321, 340, 352, 353, 350, 357, 358, 
359, 300, 308, 375, 377, 381, 382, 
383. 385, 386, 387, 300, 397 
Amins, 253, 256 
Akram Khan S 3 'cd, 254, 265 
Abdullah Khom.sani Huji, 255 
Amih, 238, 250, 255 
AssaduIIah, 257, 390, 391 
Audinarain, 259 
Abu Turab Mir, 266 
Assad Khan. 263, 272, 273 
AfrasiabKhan, 269, 270 
Ahsanullah Khan, 277, 278, 284 
Attrup, 278 
Ajmir, 279 

Aklii Sirajn-d-din Hazrat MnlA* 
dum, 279 

Abdur Rahman Khalifa, of Spain, 
282 

Alamohand Divrnn, 291, 292 
Azam Shah. 293 
Abdul Karim Khan. 296, 297 
Aga Sadiq, Zamindar, 300, 301 
Azam Khan. 306 
Ali Quli Khan. 306 
Aurangabad, 312 
Alau>d-din Mahmud Sian, 326 
Abdul Aziz Mii-, 328, 350 
Abid Khan. 328 
Ali Akbar Mir, 328 
Asaf Jail Nizamul-Mulk, 309, 330, 
411, 412 


Anwnvnddin Klmii, 331, 411, 412 
Azizullnli Mir, 332 
Arannat Klimi. 334 
Amia Khan Md., 336 
Ali Qarnwnl, surnnmed Ali Blini, 
338, 347, 348 
Abiil Hasan Mir, 343 
Abdnr Basul Khan, 346, 350, 352 
Abdul Nabi Khan, 299, 346, 350 
Ahsan Qnli Khan, 354 
Amcna Bogam, 356, 381. 382 
Amanigaii], 356 
Abdur Bashid Shaikli. 368 
Abu Turnb Khan. 369 
Amir Beg, 370 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, 386 
Amytfc, Mr., 388, 389 
Abdullah Mir, 388, 

Adams, Major, 390, 391 
Adhua nalla, 380, 390, 391, 395 
396, 

Abdullah gfeaiMi, 390 

Antony, 391 

Arab Ali Khan. 391 

Ali Ibrahim Khan. 391, 392, 393 

Alam Khan. 395 

Abul Peda, 400 

Alauddin Khilji, Emperor, 400, 

Albuquerque, 403 

Admiral Amir Husain, 403, 404 

Almeida, 403 

Ayaz Malik, 404 

Aden, 407 

Ali Adil Shah, 407, 408 
Adilabad, 408 

Agha Muhammad Zaman, 410 
Amiru-l-Mulk Salabat Jang. 411 
412 

Arkat (Arcot), 413, 414 
Agartola, SOI 

B 

Bengal, 3, 4, 5, 6 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14 15, 17, 19 ,20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 


28, 30, 32, 34. 40, 47, 49, 51 , 64, 
55, 66, 67, 68, 69, 60, 62, 63, 64, 
65, 68, 69, 70, 71, 82, 87, 88. 
90, 91, 92,.93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
100, 101, 103, 104, 107, 108, 111, 
113, 116, 120, 121, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 131, 132. 133, 134, 
135, 136, 137,138, 140, 141, 151, 
162, 195 202 

Bchar. 8, 59, 60, 10, 23, 25, 34, 60, 
58, 61, 62, 63, 64, 72, 89, 114, 132, 
134, 138, 139, 140, 141, 152, 156, 
162, 197 
Buffaloes, 14 
Bhitarband, 10 
Bagdad, 10, 400, 279 
Basorah, 10 
Bhutan, 9, 11, 224, 225 
Bhutias, 12 

Brahmaputra, 9, 11, 12, 18, 24, 47, 
129 

Burmah, 16 

B.abnr, Emperor, 133, 134, 135 

Bcanleah, 23 

Bajhauru 16 

Balasore, 16 

Bengalis, 33, 35, 127 

Bnrnhbati Port, 16, 17 

Bhagirati, 23, 27, 35, 49, 136 

Barber 19, 25 

Babruj, 19 

Bang, 19, 20 25, 40, 47 
Bangalah, 20 
Barbakabad, 23, 43, 48 
Bazuha, 24 43, 44, 48, ' 

Barraokpur or Chanak, 36 
Birnagar 36, 37 
Board of Revenue, 34 
Bir Shah. 37 
Bir Singh, 37 
Baba Mankli, 42 
Bhusna, 42, 251, 265, 266 
Banraj, 44 
Bagdi, 47 
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Barenda, 47. 

Banga, 47 

Bakhtiar Khilji. 9, 16, 40, 47, 51, 
62, 57, 68, 69, 60,-61, 63, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 161 
Bahanddin Zakariah, 45 . 
Bombay, 34 
Bagerhat, 48 
Birbbum, 9, 24, 49, 251 
Bhati, 8, 166 
Bogla or Bakla, 41, 49 
Baqerganj, 15, 48, 49 
Bural, 23 

Bardwan, 9, 49, 158, 169, 171, 188, 
195, 245 
Bhatiah, 26 
Bhagirat Eajab, 60 
Bbupal Kyesth, 51 
Ballal Sen, 51 
Brabmans, 63, 150 
Bikrampur, 61, 63 
Bahdaj, 52 
Babramgor, 56 
Bhagwat, 60, 61 
Bahlol Lodi, 59, 134 
Betali, 60 
Bahadur Khan 59, 

Badaon or Burdawon, 60, 16, 248 
Benares, 24, 31, 59, 60, 99, 161, 
191, 413 

Brahman gadi, 65 
Bhoell, 61 
Bardhan Kote, 65 
Bagmati, 65 
Bogra, 65, 113 

Bloclimann, Professor, 47, 48, 50, 
58, 60, 65, 68, 85, 91, 100, 103 
120, 124, 131, 139 
Baskofc or Basankot, 71 
Badaoni, 16, 18, 64, 68, 86, 90, 96, 
114, 130, 133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 
140 

Baba Kotwal Ispahan!, 69 
Bugbra Khan, .surnamcd Sultan 


Ifasiruddin, 79, 80; 84, 85, 86, 
89 

Bhuj Sai, 81 
Barbak Baras, 81, 82, 83 
Balban Ghiasuddin, Emperor, 78 
79, 80, 82, 88, 89 

Bahadur Shah, 40, 84, 85 90, 91, 
92, 147, 148, 268 
Bahram Khan. 85, 93, 94, 96 
Balbam Kings of Bengal, 40, 90 
Bathnriah, 112, 113 ' 

Banaresi, 105 

Badrul Islam Shaikh, 113 

Barbak ^ah, 43, 120, 124, 126 

Bhairal, 100 

Barbag, 121, 126 

Beveridge, Mr., 100 

Bhairab, 128, 131 

Baba Salih, 121 

Bahadur Gujrati Sultan, 136 

Bandar, 121 . 

Bayley, Edward Olive, Sir, 140 
Bengali Paiks, 125 
Bal Gosain, 152 
Bbata, 133, 140 

Bayazid ^on, 153, 154, 159 ■ 
Bairam Khan. 184 
Bakhtiarpur. 166, 175, 176 
Bahram Saqqa, 169 
Bikramajit Bajah, 185 
Bairam Beg, 186, 187 
Bnrhanpur 180, 186, 216 
Bhojpur, 191, 296 
Bhim Eajah, 195 
Babadurpur, 215, 217 
Bahroz Eajah, 216 - 
Bar^urdar, 204 
Bijapur, 221 
Bhimnarain, 222 
Bhalnab, 222 
Bhagoti Das, 224 
Baretola 224 
Beninarain, 224 . . 

Bholanath, 224 
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Bftdli Phuknw, 225 
Bnznrg Umed Klmn. 227, 230, 
231 

Bnrdnh, 231 
BlingtrniigoInTt, 236 
Bniidasil. 214 
Bjghanpnr, 251 
BUakchi, 254 
Baikant, 255 
Baagibazar, 276. 277 
Biiidraban, 283 
Baqir Klinn. 284 
Baqirkhani bread, 284 
Badal^sban, 238, 287 
Bandi Mirza, 2D1 
Bahadur Shah, Emperor, 204 
Birbhnni, 24 
Bnnjarah tribe, 296 
Bitiab, 206 
Bhawarab, 296 
Bassein, 15 

Badiuzzamnii, 306, 307 
Basant Khwajah. 306 
Baklitwnr Singh, 311 
Baqir Khan Mirza, 311, 317, 326 
Baji Singh, 311, 319 
Bahmaniah, 312 
Baba Kuchak Aga, 322 
Balasore, 16, 326, 333, 410 
Bakrabad, 326 
Baland Khan. 334 
Balisar Khan. 334 
Bahadur Ali Khan. 334 
Bhoslah Baghoji, 338, 349 
Borar, 338 

Bajntrah Sair duties, 342 
Bhaskar Pandit, 343, 347, 348 
Baluchar, 347 
Balaji Bao, 351 
Baji Bao Pandit, 351 
Burhanul Mulk, 351 
Bhagalpur, 48, 162, 351 
Baikantpur, 358 
Bairam Khan Kawab, 362 


Budge-Budge or Bajhajia, 366 

Birnagar, 367 

Babniah, 376 

Babial, 376 

Barb, 380 

Baqir Khan. 284, 381, 382 
Baksar, 387, 392, 393 
Batteson Mr., 387 
Bazuha, 24 

Buniad Singh Eajah, 390 
Beni Bahadur Bajah, 393, 394 
Bahmani dynasty, 400 
Bonghton Gabriel, Surgeon, 410 
Bulohari or PondieheiTy, 411 
Barampnr, 414 
Bajwarnh, 414 

0 

Ohagtai or Mu^al, 5 
Ohagtai Khan, 6 
Ghangiz Klian, 6, 76 
Chittagong, 10, 41, 227 
Clive, 27, 369, 370 
China, 30 

Calcutta, 30, 247, 366, 366, 369, 
370 

Chamock, 31, 32, 411 
Chandanagoro, 35 
Christian French, 35, 411 
Ohinsurah, 35 
Ohakwar tribe, 36, 296, 327 
Chaklas, 50, 255 
Chandpur, 128 
Colgong or Kahalgaon, 129 
Chunar, 140, 147 
Ohuta Kagpur, 142 
Cbausa, 143 
Chapargliatta, 147 
Cuttack or Katak, 158, 161 
Chalmah Beg, sumamed Khan 
Abin, 157 
Chitor, 203 

Christian Portuguese, 209, 210, 
400, 401 
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Cnptnin Motiro, 230 
CliriKtiiui Dnk'li, 232 
Ohntikidnrs, 250 
CrowM-lniuls or KhiOsMi, 258 
Cliri.slmn Diuics, 276 
OhriKliitn Kiiglinh, 276, 403, 410 
Cotton-fobrics, 280 
Ohclicl^ntim, 200 
Cbmuligiulnli, 301 
Chilkn inko, 303 
Chidan nazari. 311 
Clmprab or Jobrngimt, 334 
Obautb, 347, 301 
Ohiinakbnii, 366, 374 
Ohnkai, 381 

Ohampaiiagar nalln, 3P0 
Colonel Goddard, 301 
Carnac, Jlajor, 302 
Captain l^nn, 304 
Caliphs of Baghdad, 400 
Covilham, 401 
Calicut, 401 
Ceylon, 407 

Captain 'WilHani Hawkins, 400 
Captain Best, 400 
Captain Hippon, 410 
Child Mr,, 411 

D 

Dinar, S 

Delhi, 5, 8, 27. 34, 40, 51, 56, 60, 
64, 69, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 
95, 101, 119, 136, 137, 142 
Dakliin, 6, 19, 32, 53, 132, 197, 412, 
414 

Diwan, 6, 27, 248 
Dasfurs, 7 

Diyar-i-Lakhnauti, 9 
Dngharia, 28 
Dam, 30 
Dutch, 35, 295 
Dupleix, 35 
Danes, 36 
Dharmpur, 37 


Durjati Singh, 37 
Dacca, 3f*, 40. 100, 103, 110, 121, 
120, 174. 104, 210, 212, 214, 224, 
225, 232, 381 
Dadlm, 47 

Dcocoto, 47, 64, 68, 60. 70, 71 
Damdaniah, 47 
Dinajpnr, 47, 100, 306 
Dakhinshahliar.pnr, 40 
Damndar, 40 
Dnrjadhnb, >50 
Darina n 3 'stnspos, 54 
Dnhln, 56 
Darn or Darius 56 
Dmvidians, 57 
Darin Kh^n, 50, 181, 101, 106 
Deal), 60 
Diican-uArs, 60 
Darjeeling, 65 
Dcbalpur, 86, 216 
Datiheg or Chief Justice, 87 
Deo Mahal or Slaldivo, 97 
Danyal Prince or Dnllal Hhazi, 
132 

Dand lOinn, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, iso, 161, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
220 , 

Dariapnr, 168 
Dholpur, 181 

Damb Khnn, 184,' 186, 187, 195 
Dam Shekoh Prince, 200, 216, 
217, 219, 227 
Daulatabad, 200 
DharmatiJur, 216 
Dilcr Klian. 217, 220, 221 
Diwnlgaon, 225 
Duldan namjal, 228 
Dilawar Zamindar, 229, 230 
Dand Khan Qnraishi, 242 
Dman-i-jagir, 249 
Dumb Narain Qanungo, 252, 262 
Diwan-UEvl, 254 
Diwan-Khandk, 258, 290 
Diwan Mohanlal, 261 
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Diwnn Bliupat Bni, 262 
Sebi Dns, 263 
Dalip Singh, 264 
Darblinngn, 296, 365, 359 
Dnrdannh Bcgam, 302, 307, 325, 
327, 331 

Diwnn Alamohaiid, 312, 323 

Daur Quli Khan, 819 

Biwnn Chin Bai, 323 

Darrcsh Klmn, 332 

Dulab Baui, Bajah, 341, 342, 350 

Dunahpur, 366 

Dost Muhammad Khan. 368, 369 
Daudpur, 374 
Dan Shah Firzadah, 376 
Dr. Fullerton, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
393 

Dhiraj Narain, 393 
Dulal Bai, 395 
Dubil, 399, 403 
Deo, 403 
Dowuton, 409 
Barhavi, 305 

E 

English, 6, 30, 35, 295, 369, 375, 387, 
397, 398, 399, 408, 409, 410, 411, 
412, 413, 414 

English Governor-General, 413 
English East India Company, 
80, 31, 32, 40, 45, 46 
English Chiefs, 31, 33, 34, 371, 
375, 376, 385, 418 
English Silk Factory, 45, 46 
England, 33, 369 
Eminuddaulah Asaf Khan. 36 
Emperor Muhammad Shah 
Tughlak, 40, 84, 96 
Emperor Akbar, 41, 148, 160, 408 
Eklakhi Mosque, 45 
Emperor Jahangir, 50, 168, 172 
Emperor Altamgh, 59, 72 
Emperor Qutbuddin, 61, 63, 64- 
Emperor Shahabuddin Ghori, 60 


Emperor Muizuddin, 60 
Emperor Aram Shah. 71 
Empress Baziah, 75 
Emperor Tughlak Shah, 84, 92, 
97 

Exodus of Delhi population to 
Bengal, 92 
Ekdalah, 132 
Emperor Babar, 134, 135 
Emperor Humayun, 136, 139, 141 
Emperor Aurangzob, 283, 284 
Empress Nnr Jnhan, 169, 172, 
181, 194, 208, 209 
Emperor Shah Jnhan, 205, -210 
Empress Mumtnz Mahal alias 
Ai'jumnnd Banu Begam, 208 
Emperor Muhammad Shah, 287, 
822, 851 

Emperor Shah Alnm, 388, 392 
Emmanuel, 402 
Egj'pt, 403, 404 

F 

Faujdar, 6, 30 

Frontiers of Moslem Bengal, 9 ' 

Firnzabad or Fauduah, 28, 97, 100 
Fathcabad or Faridpur, 28, 42, 49, 
129, 165 

Firnz Bai, 24 ' 

Fort William, 30, 31 
Famine, 32, 92 
French Settlement, 35 
French, 85, 263, 277, 399, 409, 412 
Fransdanga or Chandanagore, 35 
Frakhruddin Sultan, 40, 85, 92, 
95, 96 

Fateh Shah, 49, 121, 123, 124 

Ferishta, 62 

Firdausi, 66 

Fur or Porus, 66 

Faridims, 56 

Fimz Koh, 60 

Firuz, Shab. 95, 99, 100, 101, 103, 
105, 124, 125, 137 
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Piruz Bajab Malik, 96, 97 
Pakhruddin, Mubarik Shah Sul- 
tan, 104 

Fateh Khan, 157 
Firuz Khan. 204 
Fasih Khan. 204 
Fatehpur Sikri, 206 
Fedai Khan. 208 
Fatih Jang Khan. 220 
Fafhad Kb^an, 230, 231 
Firuz ^,an Syed, 231 
Farn^sir, 246, 255, 287 
Forcible conversion of Hindus in 
Bengal, 258 
Farmanlari, 290 
Fakhrulla Beg, 330 
Farrukhabad, 360 
Fatnba, 380 
Feringie, 402 

G 

Ghulain Husain Salim, author of 
the Biyasu-s-Salatin, 2, 5 
George Udney, 2, 46 
Gajpati, 16, 177 
Ghiasuddin Tu^lak, 16, 59 
Gandak, 24, 133, 157 
Gondwarah, 24, 37 
Gaur, 25, 61, 54, 62, 117, 125, 129, 
131, 132, 136, 140, 141, 142, 145 
151, 155, 158, 161 
Govindpur, 30 

Gandahgolah or Garagola, 38, 382 
Ganges, 39, 53, 344 
Ghazi Shah. 40 

Ghiasuddin Sultan, 40, 47, 107, 
108, 110, 111, 132 
Ghoraghat, 41, 55, 65, 224, 251, 
305 

Gangarampnr, 41, 47 
Oangajal cloth manufacture, 43, 
260 

Goamalti factory, 46 

Grant of Ditvani of Bengal to the 


English by Emperor Shah 
Alam, 50 
Gashtasp, 54 
Greeks, 53, 54 . . 

Gangdozh, 55 . 

Ghazni, 59, 60, 61 
Garmsir, 59, 60 
Ghalzis or Ghiljis, 59 
Ghor, 60 
Garghasp, 65, 66 

^iasnddin Khilji, Sultan, 70, 71, 
72 

Ghagar 89, 134 
Ghorians. 90 
Gumti. 105 
Gul, 109 

Ghiasuddin Muhammad Shah, 
129 

Golden Mosque, 130 
Gujrat, 132, 136, 182, 400 
Grasa Lakhan, 132 
Ghiasuddin Abul Muzzafar Mah- 
mud Shah. 138 
Ghazi jOian, Sur, 139 
Gwalior, 151 
Gujra Khan. 158 
Gauhati, 211, 224, 225, 231 
Golkondah, 252 
Gulab Bai, 262 

General Abdul Karim Khan. 295 
Ghalib Ali Khan. 303, 304 
Ghaus Khan. 315, 318, 320 
Ghnzanfar Husain, 320 
Gheriah, 321 

Ghasiti Khanam. 323, 363, 381 
Ghusalkhana, 204 
Gujar Khan, 332 
Godagari, 344 

General Abdur Basul Khan. 346 . 
Ghaus Khan Muhammad,, 351 ! 
Ghulam Shah. 378 
Gya-Manpur, 384 
Gurgan Khan. Armenian, 388, 390, 
391,396 



GjjHlnni ITuKaln Klinn Xnwnb, 
nut\»or of liu' SriV*Mf*3f«i<«Wicr* 
fji. SSS, 3i>0. n?2. 393 
Gluiliim CJndir Shiitkli. 39-1 
Glialih All K'bnij. 394 
«o:», 399, 404. 40.-| 

(thorinlt or SnlfniiH 

of I'eypt . 404 
(tnnjion. 414 
(hwlpani, lOr 

II 

Ilntiin, 2 

HitKliiston. f.. 19. 2r.. 44. .'.2, 53. 

fv4. f.,’). ;.c. 00. 01, G.*;, 99 

lIiiKSiiiniiililin Iwnr., «tyloil Siilinn 
niiinvtidilin Kl\51ji. 10, 00, C9, 
72. 73 

.Sliiili. 10, 00. 129 
IlnFiii) lylmn 
Unin. 19. r.:5 
Hin.l. 19. 20. ta 
Hnlingjit 19 
Ilanlwar, 24 

Hnnmyuti Kmpi'ror, 25, 114, 13G 
Ilirnjriil, 29 

IIhkH, 29, ;5]. sr,. 3C, 40. 49, 210, 
202, 3 12, 410 
llninuln Iliinii Bognni, SO 
IJnn?;, tlie immortal ronsinn poet, 
40 

Hamiiirnmn, .55 
Hormuz, 50 

Hassnmuclclin TJglial Beg, Gl, 80 
Hnji Ilyas, styled Sultan Shnms- 
vddin Bliaugnrali. 97, 98, 100, 
101, 102, 134 

Hnzrat Shall Jallaluddin, 97 
Hazrat Jnllal Sunnrgaon, 103 
Hnmiduddin Kunjuashin Shaikh, 
111 

Hindus, 18 
Hinduism, 14 
Habasl} Klnan, 126 
54 


Hajipnr, 1.38, 154, 365, 392 
Hnji Muhammad Qnndnhnri, 120, 
128 

Homn. 147, 151 
Hnzrat Ala, 1,53 
Hnnso. 1.53. 1.58 
Hnsnin Qnli ^inn. ICl 
lloR.ljniip K1\nn, 179 
11 a jo. 223 ' 

Himnt Singh. 233 
Hamid Khan Qnraishi, 244 
Hnji Alidullah ^lorn.sani. 255 
Hntdnrahnd. 2.5-5, 293, -412 
llii'-ninpnr, 282 

Hn‘i Ahmad, 292 29.3, 294, 297, 
311 

Hnshim Ali Klinn. 2.94 
Haesaii Muhammad. 320 
ITnnzuIlnh FTIinn, 320 
Hnsliim Ali JP.inn, atylod Zninn- 
ddin Ahmad Khnn Hnilxatjnng, 
324 

Hnji .5roiiHin, .350 
Hijli. 333 

Hafiz Qadir. .331, 336 
Hnji Muhammad Amin, 33G 
Hnint Klinn, 355 
Hnintpur-golnh, 3G8 
Ilnhib Beg, 369 
Hilsa, .383 
Hnrmnz, *107 
Harihnrpnr, 410 
Himmnt Klmn. 411 

1 

Islamabad or Cbittagong, 7 
Iqltm, 7 

Ibii'i-Batutnh, 7 
Isa Kban Afghan, 8, 175 
Ibrnliim Zardn.sht, 53 
Iran or Persia, 70 
Ispihan, 70 
Izzul mnlk, 73 

Izzuddin Tughan Khan. 74, 76 


Islam Khan, 146 
Islam ^ali, 147 
Ibrahim Khan, 150 
Ibrahim ghan Snr, 151 
Islam Ehan, 172, 174, 179, 103, 
213, 214 

Iqhalnamali-i-Jttlinnriiri, 172, 193 
Iftikhar Khan, 174, 170, 194 
Ibrahim Khnu 180,188, 

189, 190, 191, 192, 103, 194, 195 
Islam Khan Mnshndi alias Mir 
Abdns Salam, 211, 212 
Islam Khan Ohigliti Fariiqi, alias 
^aikh Alanddin, 212 
Tzad Singh, 217 
Ihti^am Khan, 220, 223, 224 
Isfindiyur Beg, 224 
Ibrahim Khan Nawab, 229, 235, 
237 

Ibni Husain, 229, 230 
Iqla, 244 
Irani, 291 
Inchapur, 331 
India, 407, 410 
Ighaqpatan, 414 

J 

Jajnagar, 16, 64, 79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 
102, 104 [329. 

Jaleswar or Jalasorc, 16, 154, 158. 
Jagannath, 16, 18, 63, 153, 302, 
SSI, S36 

Jaunpur, 17, 104, 114, 1S2, 135 
Jafar Khnn, 27, SO, 31, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 38, 40, 42, 50, 266, 267 
Jahangimagar, or Dacca, 28, 174, 
193, 214, 222, 223, 226, 230, 232, 
248, 251, 292, 302 
Jon or Jamna, 23, 24 
Jalangi, 23 
Jharkand, 24, 142 
Jallalgadha fort, 36, 37 
Jahangir, 42, 45, 50, 168, 202 
Jaiohand, 56 


Jamaheds, .56, 59 
Jnllaluddin IChilji, 90 
Jallahiddin, sou of liajah Kans, 
98, 117, 118 
Jallal Klinn, 140, 141 
Jahangir Beg, 141 
■linnatabad, or Gaur,142 
Jahangir Quli Bog, 143 
.liiosi, 147 
Jamalpnr, 1-18, 213 
.Tallaluddin, Md. Akbar Fadshah 
149, 163, 157 
.Timid Khan, 168, 164 
•Tahangir Qnli Khan. 197 
Jasar or Jessore, or Basnlpnr, 
48, 49. 107, 232, 235, 243, 251, 
265,266 
Jai Singh, 217 
.Taswant Singh, 218 
.lamal Kh*^''. 230 
Jagat Bai, 232, 243 
Jagir, 143, 244, 

Jasitth, 249 
Jxhat taxes, 249 
Jinamin Qanungo, 2.53 
Jagatset Fatcbchand Sahn, 274, 
289, 291, 297, 363 
Jidnb, 279, 408 
Jahis Khana, 290 
Jasunat Bai, 303, 310 
Jagat Isar, 337 
Jagdisbpui', 352, 387 . 

Janoji, 354 

Jasai-at Khan. 381, 382 
Jamshid, 165 

Jafar Ali Khan or Mir Jafar, 380, 
381, 395 

Jagatset Mabtab fiai, 395 
Jabul, 399, 404 
Jews, 400, 405 
Jaliat, 406, 407 
James I, 409 
Jagatsinghpnr, 410 
Jafarganj, 107 
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•, ic 

Kottml, 6 . 

Kroh or Kos, 7 
KhcUlah, 7 

King Fakliruddin, 7 
Kalapahar, 8, 16, 17, 18, 42, ISO, 
163, 165 

Kuch Bclinr, 10, 11, 38, 49, 54, 
211, 212, 224, 257, 306 
Khotaghat, 10 

Kamrup or Kamra or Kamtah, 
11, 63, 132, 226 
Koch tribe, 11, 25, 55 
Khasia 12 
Kachar, 12 
Khata. 14, 55 
Khan Baligh, 14, 55 
Khan Zaman, 17 
Kotsama fort, 17 
Keonjhur, 18 
Kabir Shaikh. 18 
Kartalab Khan. 28 
Kanuj, 19, 56 
Kali, 30 

Kalikata or Calcutta, 31 
Kosi, 37 

Katrasundar, 40 
Khan-Khananour. 42 
Khanjahan, 45 
Khw ajah Qutbuddin, 45 
Khalifatabad. or Bagerhat 48, 129 
Khalifa Khan Jahan, 48 
Koch Hajo, 49, 175 
Kamil Jama Tvmari, or Perfect 
Bevenue-Boll, 50 
Kabul, 54, 183 
Kedar 154 
Kumayun, 56 
Kaianians, 56 
Kaimuras, 56 
Kaiqubad, 56, 90 
Khnsrau. 56 
Kai IQiusrau. 56 


Ebiljis, 58 
Kalinjar, 64, 146 
Kalpi, 64, 147 
Kangtosi, 69 
Khwajah Ta§h, 76 
Khalifa of Egypt, 92 
KJiutba. 116 
Khan J ahan Vazir, 123 
Khulna, 129 

Kahlgaon or Colgong, 129, 141 
Khawas ^an, 139, 140, 141 
Khizr Khan. 145, 147, 148 
Khwaspnr Tandah, 150, 151, 161 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 152 
Katak, 153, 158, 161, 286, 336 
Khan-i-Khanan. Muuim Khan 
158, 160, 161 
Khan Alim, 158 

Khan Jahan Nawab, 161, 163, 166 
Khwajah Mnzaffar Ali Turbati, 
162 

Khan Azim Mirzah Kokah, 166, 
196 

Karimdad, 166 

Khizrpur, 166, 175, 176, 224, 226 
Kishwar Khan. 174, 176, 194 
Khnrram Prince, 181 
Khan-i-Khanan Mirza Abdur 
Eahim, 187 

Khwajah Osman Lohani, 194 
Kh edmat Parast Khan. 200, 204 
^hanazad Khan. 202, 203, 205,' 
206 

Khurdah. 211, 336 
Kajal, 211 
Kaghinir, 214 
Kharakpur, 216 
Khwajah Kamaluddin, 216 
Kaqhwah, 219 
Kndi Bari, 223 

Khan-i-Khanan Muazzam Khan. 

Mir J umla, 224, 225, 226 
Kargaon or Gargaon, 225 
Karan Kha ji. 230 
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Kislianfaiii Zamindat of Bardwan, 
231, 233, 243 
!Karanphuli river, 231 
KarJcuns, 238, 2S3 
Khwajah Anwar, 240 
Khwajah Asam, 240 
Khan Dauran, 240 
Khalsah Mahal, or Crown-lands, 
243 

KarTalab Khan. 247, 248, 262, 
264 

Kali Kunwar, 2' 0 
Kankar Sen, 263, 264 
Karimahad, 271 

Khanjahan Bahadur Kokaltash 
Khan, 272 

Khw ajah Md., Kamil, 277 
Katwah, 279, 340, 342, 390 
Khorasan. 279 
Khizr Khan, 281, 

Khalwat Khanah, 290 
Khalisah Kachery, 290 
Khwajah Mntassim, 296 
Khwajah Basant, 306, 313 
Karat Ohand 307 
Karam Khan. 311 
Khamrah. 319 
Khandar. 329 
Katjuri, 334 
Kamharin, 334 
Kargnzar Khan. 368, 369 
Kha dim Husain, Khan. 378, 382 
Kamgar Khan. 380, 381, 384 
Khanti, 381 
Kali Parghnd, 394 
Kalikot (Calicut), 401 
Kochin, 401 
Kanor, 402 
Kolah, 403 
Kolam, 405 
Kadat klor, 405 
Khwajah AH-ul-Mnlk. 408 
Khan-i-Khanan. Abdur Eahinj/ 
408 


Karnatik, 411 
Kandhali fort, 414 

L 

Lakhugirah, 13 
Landahdalnl, 16 

Laj^nauti or Ganr or Jinnatahad> 
24, 25, 48, 65, 62, 66, 70, 71j 83, 
87, 97 

Lakhoghat, 31 
Lai Bagh, 38, 39, 336 
Lakhman Sen, 61 
Lakhmania, 61, 62, 62, 63 
Lahore, 61, 71 
Laknor, 64 
Lalah, 109 

Lodi Khan, snrnamed Khanjahan; 

163, 154, 156 
Lakhia river, 176 
Laghkar Khan, 178 
Lachmani Narain, 223 
Landah, 339 
Loha Sing, 369 

Lopo Soarez de Albergaria, 403 
Lourenco Almeida, 403 
Land- routes to Kuch Behar, 224 

M 

Mufti, 5 
Mir Adil, 5 

Mnrang, 10, 37, 38, 224 
Makh tribe, 11 
Mech tribe, 11 
Mari tribe, 12, 13 
Majmi tribe, 12, 13 
Mighmi tribe, 12 
Mahanadi 16, 160 
Mnsalman Emperors, 17 
Mnsalmans, 18 
Muntahhai-ril-Tatoarikh, 18 
Mnrghidabad, 27, 34, 38, 40, 233 
Murshid Quli, Khan. 27, 28, 262 
Makhsusabad. or Mtirshidabad, 27 
28 





i*--, V.'. VJ. I.V-, U*'». l*'t 

Mi.sij'r.jl, V’.' 

Mir r.l 

M.'ijij I ftsf', ».i 

.Mhvli, n.', ;:j( 

CJ 

r.» 

r’l 

C'J. 49 

JJiii'Jihsifin fr;i<!n1 Jlnroji^. C9 
MJrJtmiin.r'. ir.'i 

4‘J, 4^?. ll.’9, .“r', 
?*5tijimin KliftJi, 4‘i 

rJ, 4?.. 119. ICG, 
1C9, JSl. 1S«. 14H, i ll. !+.'• 

Mtirriil Khnn, 4C 
Mnkuiiii lltijnli. 4C 
Mtjl;tiiHl.f{ior. 'iC 
Tilitlitnniljmr, 4- 
Mntliiriiii, 44, 49, I'tS 
Mn>i J'infr, 44, 1G2, IG?, 109 
Mnldfth, ir. 

MnliiiniitKlii, 4U 
M»J;.)!ilinn Sjiah .Inlnl, 4.'i 
l^fcdiiipitr, 49, 1115, IM 
Mahahharal, M) 

^Miirnjiid Qnli luntiil Jnma 

Tumuri or IVrfect Hcvonuc- 
Uoll. .W 


Moiinniiiiud 

00 , «‘.l. 02 . 0 ", O'f, 00 
.Mnjiir Hiivt rty, •'<'1 
Mi.lml(al», 0{ 

Mtilinijiiitn'l 0|, 09, 70 

Mnnlljati Kf4<’, O.'i 

or 

M«lit Kljilji. 09, 70 

MiiJ.jdnr. 70 
70 
70 

Mnlil; .Inlnhttldin, 77 
Mtiliniitmnd 'I’lijiir K.h«». 7K 
.Malik .M)!Jikin, 79 
Malik Titjiiiidii), SO 
Malik Tfirniini, 90 
Mnlik .‘'iiimj, KO 
M*iliiimmi«{ TimTuliir., 81, 82, 83 
Miitik ,Mti(|(|i)tliir, 81, 82, 83 
Mi)linniniiiil .ymli Kmi>i'ror, 84. 
8.\ 94. 90. 9!»" 

Mir AM\fiiilln)i, furntitrd ^urfnrnx 
KUnn, -74 

Mirr.n I.ntfullnli fnrnnnipd Mur- 
Hliid Quli fa'»‘ 292,2.08 

304, 307 
Mir .liiinlii, 274 
Mir •lafiir, 278 
Mnldnli, 4f«, 40, 2S2 
Miiltiirilcii'd-Dnulali, 282 
Mir Md. Pasiil, atiriintni'd Qainvnd* 
dill liiis'aiii KJiiiti, 280 
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Wa. ’PiKii Khim. ilSG. 208, 

202 

Nd. Niirnniiicil nnlindtir 

SljiiJi, 287 

Miisiiiiniiii in Denial, 

4. !!{). 40, Gl. 05,71.00, 02, 108. 
r.V2. i;i3. T.55. I ts, 155. 100, 214. 
2 JO, 200, 201. 270. 288, 28P, 321, 
343, 3 14. 3f)G 
jMiiriul iMirapJo 201 
Uliiv.ii Iliuidi, 201 
Md. Islinq KJiuii, 207 
^lir lluhili. HiU'niuni.'d Tlid)ilintlah 
l£]isiu.20!). 303, 301 302. 303. 304 
I^Inrad All IChaii, 304. 305 
iMniialii Jaiiiinant 11:\i, 304 
jMirzii Md. Said, 300 
Mir .^mrfnddin, 307. 310 
Md. K.hn<i llangaali 30S 
Md. ZuKurjar Kliiui. 311 ' 

Mnatafn Kban, 311, 328 
Mirza Ainani, 311 
Md. Baqir Eban, 311 
Mirza Md. Iraj Ehan, 811 
^Mir Kamil, 311 
!Mir Gadai, 311 
Mir Haidar Shall, 311 
Mir Dilcr ^ah. 311 
Mardnn Ali Klmii, 311 
IMalmbat Jang, 312 
J\Iuklm1is Ali Kliau 325 
Masulipatnm, 330, 410 
Mir Azizullah, 332 
Morbliunj Ruin, 338 
Musahib Khan. 339 
Itlasum Kabuli, 106 
Malafir, 407 
Muscat, 407 

Middleton, Sir Henrj', 409 
Madras, 411, 414 
Mabrattas 340, 355 
Mir Slmjauddiu, 341 
Murad Ali Khan. 341 
Mir Sliarif, 341 


Mir Abtii Ifa'inn, 313 
Mirza J’iran, 31.3 
Mir Mdidi, 3(3 
Manknnt, 3(5 
Mitnkarnii, H-IS 
Md. Olinns KJaan, 351 
Molmn Singh, 3.'3 
Mnrad Slier Khan, 355 
Mir Kaznr Ali, 303 
Man.snrganj, 303 
Mnlmnlni Kyenlh, 30 ( 

Manik Chand, 300 

Mir MnliaTiiumd, 308 

Mir Mnrad Ali, 308 

Mnniiiari, 308 

Mnrad Ali. 369 

Mir Madnn, 374 

Mir Md. Qasim, 375 

Mirza Mchdi AH IvTmn. 370 

Mir Tnrnh AH Kban. 385 

Mirnn nUatt Sadiq AH IDian, 38*3 

Major Cnrnac, 380 

Ml’. Henry Vansittnrt. 887 

Mr. Ellison, 387 

Mr. Bcttcsoii, 387 

Sid. Tn(|i. Khan. 33S 

JInjor Adams, .390 

Slnlkar, 391 

SInjor Munro, 393 

Jlir Md. Kuzem Khan, 393 

Sludnk, 393 

3Id. Slasitm, 303 

Slalnccn, 400 

Malabar, 401 

Malik Bednr Khilji, 85^ 93 
Multan, 86 

Sluizuddiu Kniquhnd Sultan, 88, 
89 

Slnlik Piruz Rajah, 96 
Malik Yusuf, 97 
Malik Piruz, 99 
Malik Tnjuddin, 103 
Malik Snifnddin, 103 
Sluazzamnbnd, 108, 111 



JJalik Amin, surnnmod Firnz 
yimh. 12J. 12«, 121. 12r., I2t5 
MuMiifnr Slmh, 126, 127, 128, 120 
Miilik llnilr Diwnnn.lCO 
Mecca or Mnkkah, 128, Ifi?. 270 
Mo<l5«ia. 270 
JInl Ktinwnr, 132 
Miistnidcr ^mr.i, 132 
Mosfjtu's, 133. 1-13 
Mndr.ass'iilis or C'ollpgcs, 133 
l^fnkliiltnn .\1nni, 138. 13i 
Malik Miirjan, 136 
Maklidnin Afejii .Simjuclclin, 13C 
Mir7.n Dost Hep. MO 
Mir Haidar Ileg Qucliin, Ml 
Jlirr.a Ilcndal, 1-12. M3 
Miilla Muliainniad Azir,. Ml' 
Muliuniinnd Kha ii. 140, 147 
Miiliammad Salim Shall. 146, 1.02 
Mnhnmnmd lCli*>» Sur, MO 
Muhammad Shah Adil, M7, 148, 
1-10, IfiO. i.ni 
Mahariz Khau, 147, 149 
Jliyaii Sulaimnn Kurarani, M7, 
1.02. 135 

Mughalmari, 1.04. 1.05, 158 
Muzzafar Kliaii. 1.06, 1(53, 161, 165 
Mirza Kamrau, 157 
Mokamah, 158 
Masum Kliaii. 166, 175 
Mahbub AH Khan, 165 
Mitti, 165 

^larzban-i-Bhati, 166 
Mirza Hakim, 173 
Mntaqad Khan. 174, 178, 179, 194 
Muqqnmb Khan, 274 
Muazzam ghan, 175, 177, 205, 211 
Mnkkaram Khan. 175, 205, 207, 
211 

Mamriz Khan. 178, 179 
Miyan Isa Khan. 178 
Jlirza GhauB Beg, 180 
Md. Sharif, 180 
Mando, 181, 186, 212 


Mirza Saf.shikan, 181 
Mirza nuBain Safari, 181 
Mirza Saifnddin Safari, 181 
Sfnlwn. 182 

Mirza Abul Hn.«!ain Asaf Khan. 
182, 183 

Muhammad Ghias Beg, 182, 190 
Jrahnbat Khan, 183, IS-l, 185 186, 
202 

Mirza Abdnr Rahim Khan-i-Khan 
an, 184, 187 
Sfir Alanh, 18-1 
Mir lifanBur Badakhghi, 204 
Mirza Rn.Btnm Safari, 206, 211 
Mirza Hidaitnllah, 207 
Mir Zarif, 207 
Mir liahr-i-XaKnrah, 207 
Mnmtaz Mahal, 208, 227 
Mir Jlnrad, 209 
^tanijah Bepam, 209 
Mir AbduB Snlam, suramed Islam 
IClian II, Mnsjliadi, 212 
Manik Rai, 212 
Mirza .Ian Beg, 218 
Muazzam Khan Klinn-i»Khnnan. 
Mir Jumla, 220, 221, 223, 224, 
22.0, 226 

Mast Snlnli, 223 
Jlukhalis Khan. 224 
Slir Afurtaza, 225, 226, 229 
Md. Beg, 225 
Mathurapiir, 225 
Md. Abid. 225 
Miana Khan. 225, 229 
Mirza Abu Talib, surnamed Shaista 
Khan, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231 
^lagh pirates, 227, 229 
Mannar Khan Zamindar, 222, 230, 
231 

Murad Khan. 228 
Md. Shafi, 228 
Md. Sharif, 229 
JId. Beg, 229 
Main Order, 237 
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Madad-i-viaah tenure, 244, 257 
Maulana Eunii, 245 
Mirza Eadi, surnamed Kartalab 
Khan. 247 
MastoAifi, 253 

Mint-towns in Hindustan, 255 
Mtmaabdars, 258 
Miitasadi, 258 
Md. Jan, 259, 279 
Moatamunal Mulk Alauddaulab 
Jafar Khan Nasir Jang, 259 
Muhammadpur or Mahmudpur, 
265 

Mir Nasir, 265 
Mir Abu Turab, 266 
Malik Maidan, 270 
Mir Bangali, 270, 271 
Muhammed Khan. 270 

N 

Naughirvan, S, 56 
Nazim, 6,- 168 
Naib Nazim, 6 
Naib Diwan, 6 
Narain, 10 
Najhat, 10 
Nanga tribe, 12 
Naktirani, 13 
Nizamat Adalat,'27 
Noab, 19, 53 
Nubah, 19 

Nawab Saif Khan, 36, 261, 369 
Nur Qutbu-l-Alam, 46, 111,« 114^ 
115, 116, 117, 137 
Note on Sarkars of Bengal, 46 
Nadiah, 49, 51, 62, 63 
Noj Gouriah, 51 
Namath Ehusrwm, 54 
Nasrat Shah, 60, 129, ISO, 137, 134, 
136 

Nar Koti, 69 
Namakdi, 65 
Nizarauddin, 87, 88 
Nasir Khan. 119 . 


Nasir Shall, 120 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, 128 
Nasib Shah; 137, 134 
Nasiruddin Abul Mujabid- Mah- 
mud Shah. 126 
Nasib Khan, 141 
Nizam Khan Sur, 149 
Nawab Khan Jahan, 161, 163, 166 
Nizamat, 168 

Nur Jahan Empress, 183,'194, 170, 
172, 205, 207 
Nawazish Khan, 184 
Narbada, 187 
Nurullah, 192 
Nizamul Mulk, 200, 309 
Nizam Shah. 200 
Nawab Muldcaram Khan. 207 
Nawab Pidai Khan, 207 
Nawab Qasim Khan. 209 
Nawab Azam Khan. 210, 214 
Nawab Islam Khan. 211 
Nawab Itaqad Khan. 214 
Naioarali, 215, 229 
Narainganj, 224 

Nawab Ibrahim Khan,' 228, 229, 
234, 235 

Nawab Shnjg,uddin' Md. Khan 
228, 285, 287, 288, 289, 291, 307 
Noakhali, 230 
Nurullah Khan. 232, 235 
Ncamat Khan. 233, 234 
News-letters, 252 
Nawab Jafar Khan. 28, 254, 261, 
280, 283, 284, 288 to 320 
Nazir Ahmad, 257, 280 
Nahsah Khanam or Begam, . 265, 
304, 305, 322, 320 
Nijat Khan. 278 
Najaf, 279 

Nadir Shah, 287, 307, 308, 309 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 308, 309, 
310, 311, 312, 313 
Nawab Alivardi Khan Mahabat 
Jang, 321 to 362 - 
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Nawob Sirajiuldiiuliib, 3G3 to 377, 
413 

Kawazigli Mil. KLiHif 202, 323, 
35i. 31.7 

Nntnilur Khnn iMuiii, 20G 
Nurulliib Zainiiiilnr, 300 
Ifafrjuir, 338 

Kawab Vaziral Mulk Snfilar Jang. 
300 

Nawab Iltiifiim Kb nii. 303 
Nnwabganj, 368 
jN^aairpur. 376 
ICawab Mabnbat Janp, 376 
Nawab Jafar Ali Klvin alias Jlir 
Jafar, 360, SS-"., 397, 413 
Jsawib SaiUij AH Khan alio* 
Jliraii, SSrt. 3S2 

Iiawab Qnsiin AH Khan alias 
Mir Qasiin, 38-1, 380, 388, 391, 
397 

Nawnb Imtinz Kliaii, 384 
Jvawab Vazir Shnjnuddaulah, 380, 
36R. 392, 39-4, 397, 418 
2<aji)>u<lclanlah, 386 
Kandii Kumar, 393 
Naivab Najinuddanlab, 397 
Nawab Md. IHza Klian Muzzafar 
Jang, 397 

l^aivab Saifiiddaulab, 397 
' ICawab Mnbarakuddanlah, 397 
Nak, 407 

Ifawnb Abdiir Babira Khan-i- 
Khanan, 408 

Nawab ^ruzzafarjaiig, 411, 412 
Nizamul Mulk Asafjah, 411 
Naivab Nizamiiddaulnb,411, 412 
Naivab Anivaruddin Khan Gopa- 
mani, 412 

Nawnb Md. Ali Khan. 412, 413 
Nizam Ali Klian. 414 

0 

Orissa or Odcssah, 16, 17, 28, 34, 
152, 163, 155, 160, 161, 165, 182, 

55 


188, 232, 247, 2-19, 25l, 255, 274. 
285, 280, 307, 323, 333, 338, 3-47, 
350, 398, 410, 413 
Oiidh, 101, 238, 383, 413 
Osman Khan, 166, 168, 173, 174; 
176, 170, 177, 178 

P 

Portngno.sc, 6, 210, 229, 230, 245, 
399, 400, 401, 402, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 409, 410 
Ptrlicnri, 6, 21, 253, 264 
Pntagnon, 10 
Pnshakarpur, 10 
I’ogn, 15 
Poasbari, 27 
Purnb, 19, 20 

Parsitlam or Puri, 19, 304, 303 
Persia, 30, 92,255 
Prince Azam, 81, 226 
Purniali, 36, 37, 88, 48, 359, 367, 
368, 876 

Pndma or Paddn, 39 
Pnnjrah, 48 
Fnbna, 48, 129 
Princo Shuja’s Kent-roll, 49 
PrngjntiBlipnr, 60 
Puninvisn, 54 

Patna or Azimnbad, 61, 155, 167, 
158, 164, 196, 206, 218, 295, 365, 
308, 376, 389 
Pcghdadcans, 65 

Pnnduah, 97, 98, 100, 101, 104, 105, 
116, 118, 120, 133, 279 
Parks, 125 
Pnrgnna, 129, 256 
Pir Khan, 171, 266, 294 
Princo Shahjnhan or Khurram, 
182, 183, 187, 188, 195, 197, 205, 
210, 409 

Prince Shaliriynr, 182 [203' 

Prince Parviz, 186, 196, 197, 202,' 
Princo Dnnyal or Dullnl Ghazi, 
132 
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Pipli,188. .. 

Prince Danyal, 203. 

Prince Mubanunad Shu^a. 213, 
215,218,219,220,221,222 
Palamotr, 214 

]^ince Snlaiman Shekoh. 215, 218, 
.227 

Prince Murad, 216 
Prince.Anrangzeb, 216, 219, 220, 
222 ^ 

Prince Dara Sbekob. 216, 218,. 219, 
227 

Prince Sultan Mubamtnad, 218; 
220, 221, 222 
Paglagbat, 222 

Prince Azimush-Sban. 229, 2S7i 
245, 246, 249, 266, 267, 283 
Prince Parr nkh -Bir. 267; 269, 270< 
272, 273 
Puptbal, 279 
Prince Azzam Shab. 293 
Prince Elam Bak ah. 293 
Prince Md. Muazzani' (afterwards. 

Emperor Bahadur Shab,) 293 
Patpasar, 300 

Fanebo .Portuguese, 312, 319- 
Pesbkar, 323 
Fhulwar, 326, 333 
Palasi OT’Plassey, 872, 375, 395- 
Bhulwari, 392 . . 

Pondiobery (or Bulohari)-; 411, 
412 

Q 

Qazi, 6 

Qanungo, 6, 254 
Qazihata, 28^ 

QmvrirS'ufedi 62. 

Qutbuddin Aibak, Sultan, 62,64, 
68,70,71,94 
Qazi Jallaluddin, 7d. 
QurabegiTamar-Ehan, 76- 
O^ramu-B-aadain, 88. ■ 

Qntbnddin S!hilp. Sultan, 91- . 


Qadar Khan. 92, 93, 94, 95, ' 

96, 97 

Qazi Sirajuddin,. 110 
Qazi Shababuddin. 115, 116 
Qadam Basul,. ISO, 136, 

Qutb Elian. 138 
Qazi Fazilat, 143, 145 . 

Qnli Beg, 144 
Qutlu Khan. 156, 178 
Qutbnddin. ^an, 169, 171, 172, 
176 

Qasim Khan. 179, 210, 211,. 410. 
Qandabar, 180, .182 
Qutbul Mulk, 187 
Qazi Samri, 224. 

Qazi Sharf. 283, .284 
Qammddin Husain Khan, 286,308, 
309, 322 

Qasim Bazar, 295, 389. 

Qasim Beg, 333 
Qadirdad Khan. 380- 
Qandrinab,.40L 
Qasim-Kotab,. 414. 

B 

Bevenue of Bengal', 9, 50 
Bajab.Muknnd Deo, 16, 17 
Bajmabal, or Akbarnagar, 18, 45, 
189, 190,194; 195, 218, 221; 239, 
395. 
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Bajali Fartab, 191 
Bajah of BhojpuT, 191 
Bajab Bhim, 196, 196, 198 
Bajab- Karan, 195 
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Bajputs, 204, 205 
Bajab Jaswant Singb, 216 
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Bangainati, 216, '<21, 251 
Bajab of Darang, 225 
Bajab Kigban Singb, 225 
Bajab Patam, 226 
Bajab of Assam, 226 
Babmat Banu, 226 
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Bup Singb, 238 
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Bajab Kul Bai, 360 
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Bajab Bamnarain, 368,' 378, 380, 
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Bajab Manikchand, 329, 370 
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Surnali, 37 
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Shaikh Alaul Hnq, 46 
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Sultan Ghiasuddin Kh iiji. 70 
Sultan Altarasls, 72 
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Sultan Alanddin, 90 
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Shaikh Anwar, 108 
SultanU'S-Salntin, 112 
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Sultan Ibraliim, 115, 116 
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Sultan Slmlizada, 122 
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Sultan Alanddin, 128 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 132 
Sultan Mahmud, 135 
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Sultan Firuz Tughlak, 147 
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Syed Mahmud of Barha, 174 

Shaikh Bayazid, 175 

Shujait Khan. 178 

Sharful Mulk, 181 

Sultan Husain Mirza, 181 

Shah Talimasp, 181 

Syed Hurullali, 191 

Shaikh Fairid, 191 

Shah Nawaz Klinn, 194 

Syed Muhurik, 196 

Safiabad, 213 

Sljahjahanabad, 217, 218 

Shah Ncamatulla, 221 

Sahuanath, 223 

Sirifrliat, ..25 

Syed Mirzai Shazwnn, 225 

Syed Tatar, 225 

Syed Nasiruddin Khan. 225 

Salagosha, 225 

Sulpani, 225 

Sliaista Khan. 228, 230 

Saif Khan. 228 

Sirandaz Khan. 230 
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Sabal Singh, 230 

Subha Singh, 232 

Shaikh Sadi, 232 

Sultan Karimuddin, 238, 245 
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Sayurghah, 244 

Sufi Bnizid, 245 

SailKa-i-khaSi 246 
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Shujauddin Md. Khan. 254 
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Saulat Jang, 292, 332, 334 
Shnja Qnli Khan. 294, 295 
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Shaikh Masnm, 311 
^inikli Jahangir Khan. 311 
^amsher Khan Quraighi> 311 
Shahriar Khan. 312 
Shah Mumtaz Hindi, 312 
Salim Khan. 332 
Sikakiil, 333, 334 
Sardar Khan. 334 
^aikh Md. Masum, 346 
Ss'ed Nur, 360 
Sndrul Huq Khan. 361 
Shaikh Murad Ali, 369 
Shahamat Jang, 381 
Syed Muhammad Khan. 389 
Sndrul Huq Khan. 390 
Sumroo, 390, 391, 393, 396 
Suti, 390 

Shaikh Abdullah, 390 
Sarnpohand, 391 
Shnja Quli Khan. 393 
Shaikh Ghulam Qadir, 394 
Samri, 401, 403, 405 
Sultan Mahamud of Gnjrat, 404 ' 
Surat, 404, 409, 410, 412 
Sultan Salim of Turkey, 404, 406, 
Sultan Solyman the Magnificent 
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Tartars, 54 
Tirhut, 55, ,91, 101 
Turks, 59 
Tibat, 64, 65, 68 
Tibat-i-Khurd, 228 
Tamar Khan Slmmsi, 80 
Tatar Khan. 85, 92, 93 
Tughlakabnd. 91 
Tughlak Shah. 93 
TamaoM Bnshi,-123 • 

Takroi, 168 

Talingana, 187, 196, 200 
Thatah, 205 
Tabsilah, 223 
Trivisa, 226 
Tiyuls, 243 
Tamgka, 249 
Tirat Konah, 342' 

TJ 

TJrfi ^irazi, 29 


Timed Khan. 7 ' 

Uttarknl, IS, 225 
Umar Khan, 311, 27^ 

V 

Valanduh tribe, 12 
VakiUcul, 170 
Vansittart, Mr. Henry, 387 
Vaziml Mulk, KaTvab Shu'jaud- 
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Vazir Sulaman Pasha, 407 
Veiktldur, 87 
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Wnzir Khan, 168 
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Yusuf Adil Shah, 405 
Yusuf Shah, 120, 121, 129 
Yugi'ush Khan, 122, 123 
Yaqub Khan. 229 
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